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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITIOIf. 


This  ttiird  edition  of  the  Prmeiplea  of  Psychology  difiFers 
from  preceding  editions,  mainly  by  containing  a  new  di- 
vision; which  occurs  in  the  second  volume,  under  the  title 
— "Part  VIII.,  Congruities." 

By  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
had  ori^nally  intended  to  write,  under  the  title  of  "  Sum- 
mary and  Conclusion,"  a  division  having  for  its  purpose  "  to 
bring  the  several  lines  of  argument  to  a  focus:  "  believing 
that  "  the  harmony  that  may  be  shown  to  subsist  between 
the  doctrines  elaborated  in  the  respective  divisions,  is  a 
strong  confirmation  of  their  truth,"  When  I  began  to  pre- 
pare the  second  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  I  looked  for- 
ward to  fulfilling  this  intention,  which  disturbed  health  had 
before  obliged  me  to  abandon.  Eventually,  however,  I  left 
the  additional  part  unwritten — partly  because  the  work 
had  already  become  too  bulky,  and  partly  because  I  thought 
that  the  harmonies  I  proposed  to  point  out  were  so  con- 
spicuous that  all  readers  would  perceive  them. 

This  last  reason  proved  to  be  ill-grounded.  Far  from  re- 
cognizing the  harmonics  which  I  thought  conspicuou.'*,  sun- 
dry critics  have  enlarged  on  the  incongruities.  In  a  review 
published  in  the  Academy  for  April  1,  1873,  Mr.  Henry 
Sidgwick  speaks  of  "  the  mazy  inconsistency  of  his  [my] 
metaphysical  results."  Similarly,  a  writer  in  the  Spectator 
for  the  21st  of  June,  1873,  asserts  that  "  Mr.  Spencer's  sys- 
tem has  the  incurable  defect  of  fundamental  incoherence." 
Prof.  Green,  also,  in  two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  for  December,  1877,  and  March,  1878, 
devotes  much  space  to  showing,  as  he  thinks,  that  my  views 
are  not  coherent.  Thus  I  find  it,  if  not  necessary,  at  any 
rate  desirable,  to  fulfil  my  first  intention. 
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It  if)  a  common  remark  that  wbere  party  feeling,  political 
or  thcolofpcal,  runs  high,  one  who,  believing  that  neither 
Bide  JB  wholly  rifi^ht  or  wholly  wrong,  declines  to  commit 
himself  entirely  to  either,  ia  asnally  looked  upon  by  both 
with  Bnspic^ion,  if  not  with  averaion.  And  it  ia  cnrioua  to 
flee  how,  analogously,  in  a  controversy  so  remote  in  its  issnea 
frr>m  human  int«rGsta  aa  that  between  Realism  and  Idealism, 
tlio  eniin<-tation  of  a  view  which  recc^izes  an  element  of 
Initli  in  each,  arems  to  beget  antipathy  rather  than  sympa- 
thy. Th«  adhrronta  of  cither  doctrine,  believing  that  it  is 
entin'Iy  tnic  or  entirely  false,  are  averse  to  a  conciliation 
which  rw]iiiroB  any  sacrifice.  Snrrendcr  of  a  part  of  their 
(loctrine  in  almost  aa  offensive  to  their  amour  pn^re  as 
fnirrpiidcr  of  (ho  whole;  and  the  proposer  of  it  ia  censured 
all  round. 

ItccogniMnp,  tliua,  the  disfaTour  with  which  both 
Ilenlistfl  and  Idealists  naturally  regard  that  Transfigured 
Kealisui  which  acccptB  frohi  each  n  moiety  of  his  doctrine 
but  rrjccta  the  rest,  I  scarcely  expect  that  where  they  before 
dipcoYerpil  only  inct)ngruiticp,  this  new  diWsion  will  show 
tlirtu  that  there  are  congniitioe.  I  can  do  no  more  than 
rxhilnl  these,  in  thp  Iwlipf  that  they  will  be  apparent  to 
alt  who  have  not  yet  coninutted  themselves  to  one  side  or 
thr  oilier.  T  may  add  that  inability  to  recognize  these 
cimpruities  Hdmito  of  two  interpretations,  conveniently  sug- 
pcstoil  by  n  simile  which  I  have  Ixifore  employed  in  another 
relation.  Taken  at  different  angles  from  the  same  object, 
the  two  pho^^p™phs  place*!  in  a  stereoscope,  when  first 
viewed,  not  unfrcijucntly  form  a  confused  douWe  image; 
but  after  persevering  contemplation,  most  observers  find 
tlicm  suddenly  unite  into  a  single  clear  reppesentation  of  the 
objci't.  Meanwhile,  there  are  sc-me  eyes  which  to  the  last 
fail  in  ci>mbining  ihem;  and  to  wbich  they  eontinuonsly 
appear  conflicting  and  confused. 
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WoBDB  are  aomewhat  strained  in  their  meanings  by  calling 
that  a  Second  Edition,  of  which  the  new  portion  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  old  portion  in  amount;  as  happens  with  this 
Tolume,  and  as  will  happen  with  its  successor.  Of  the  five 
Parts  here  bound  together,  the  two  that  have  previously  ap- 
peared cover  217  pages;  while  the  three  that  now  appear 
for  the  first  time  cover  425  pages. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  sundry  of  the  cardinal  ideas 
contained  in  this  work  were  enunciated  many  years  ago, 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  When,  in  1855,  the  First  Edition 
of  T&e  Principles  of  Psychology  was  issued,  it  had  to  en- 
counter a  public  opinion  almost  universally  adverse.  The 
Doctrine  of  Evolution  everywhere  implied  in  it,  was  at  that 
time  ridiculed  in  the  world  at  large,  and  frowned  upon  even 
in  the  scientific  world.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  work, 
passed  over,  or  treated  with  but  small  respect,  by  re- 
viewers, received  scarcely  any  attention;  and  its  contents 
remained  unknown  save  to  the  select  few.  The  great  change 
of  attitude  towards  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  in  general, 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  made 
the  Doctrine  of  Mental  Evolution  seem  less  unacceptable; 
and  one  result  has  been  that  the  leading  conceptions  set 
forth  in  the  First  Edition  of  this  work,  have  of  late  obtained 
considerable  currency.  In  France,  some  of  them  have  been 
made  known  incidentally  by  the  treatise  of  M.  Taine,  De 
Vlntdligence;  and  the  lucid  exposition  of  Prof,  Hibot  in 
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his  Psychologie  Anglaise  Contemporaine,  has  presented 
them  al)  in  a  syatematic  form.  In  England,  they  have 
spread  through  various  channels.  Among  these  I  may  more 
especially  name  Th^  Physiology  <md  Pathology  of  the 
Mind,  by  Dr.  Maudsley,  the  first  division  of  which  work  ia 
pervaded  by  them.  As  most  of  those  who  will  read  this 
Second  Edition  of  the  Principles  of  Psychology,  never  saw 
the  First  Edition,  and  cannot  now  get  access  to  it;  and  as, 
in  Parts  III.  and  IV.,  they  will  meet  with  ideas  that  have 
been  already  made,  in  the  ways  indicated,  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar to  them;  it  ia  needful  that  I  should  state  these  facts 
to  prevent  misapprehensions. 

Part  v.,  which  closes  this  volume,  is  the  Part  referred  to 
in  the  final  paragraph  of  the  Preface  to  the  First  Edition, 
as  omitted  for  the  reasons  given.  In  now  fulfilling  the  half- 
promise  there  made,  eventually  to  add  it  to  the  rest,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  during  the  fifteen  years  that 
have  elapsed,  the  hypothesis  set  forth  in  it  has  assumed  a 
much  higher  development. 

Tlie  long  delays  in  the  issues  of  the  successive  portions  of 
this  work,  have  arisen  in  part  from  disturbances  of  health 
that  have  from  time  to  time  compelled  me  to  desist  from 
work,  and  in  part  from  the  continuous  attention  taken  in 
arranging  and  superintending  a  systematic  collection  of 
materials  for  the  Principles  of  Sociology,  presently  to  be 
commenced.  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  neither  of  these 
causes  will  operate  bo  seriously  in  delaying  the  issue  of  the 
numbers  which  are  to  compose  the  second  volume. 

London,  Dtcembtr,  1670. 
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The  four  parts  of  which  this  work  consists,*  though  inti- 
mately related  to  each  other  as  different  views  of  the  same 
great  aggregate  of  phenomena, are  yet,in  the  main,  severally 
independent  and  complete  in  themselves.  The  particular 
serial  arrangement  in  which  they  should  be  presented,  has 
consequently  been  in  great  measure  a  question  of  general 
expediency;  and  while  the  order  I  have  chosen  is  ono 
which  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  advantageous,  it  is 
not  one  which  all  readers  are  bound  to  follow.  A  brief 
characterization  of  each  part,  will  enable  every  one  to  de- 
cide for  himself  which  he  may  best  commence  witb.f 

The  General  Analysis  (of  which  the  essential  portion  was 
originally  published  in  the  Westminster  jRemew  for  Octo- 
ber, 1853,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Universal  Postulate," 
and  reappears  here  with  additional  arguments  and  explana- 
tions) is  an  inquiry  concerning  the  basis  of  our  intelligence. 
Its  object  is  to  ascertain  the  fimdamental  peculiarity  of  all 
modes  of  consciousness  constituting  knowledge  proper — 
knowledge  of  the  highest  validity. 

The  Special  Analysis  has  for  its  aim,  to  resolve  each 
species  of  cognition  into  its  components.  Commencing  with 
the  most  involved  ones,  it  seeks  by  successive  decomposi- 

*  The  DQinber  of  parts  is  now  greatly  increased :  this  volamo  contains 
five,  and  the  second  volume  will  eonUin  four. 

f  The  order  has  now  been  wholly  changed :  the  two  parts  immediately 
named  u  coming  flrst,  being  relegated  to  the  second  Tolume. 
Tii 
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tioDB  to  reduce  cognitiona  of  every  order  to  those  of  the 
Bimpleet  kind;  and  so,  finally  to  make  apparent  the  com- 
mon nature  of  all  thought,  and  disclose  its  ultimate  con- 
stituents. 

While  these  analytical  parts  deal  with  the  phenomena  of 
intelligence  subjectively,  and,  as  a  neceasaiy  consequence, 
are  confined  to  human  intelligence;  the  synthetical  parts 
deal  with  the  phenomena  of  intelligence  ohjectively,  and  so 
include  not  human  intelligence  only,  hut  intelligence  under 
every  form. 

The  General  Synthesis,  setting  out  with  an  abstract  state- 
ment of  the  relation  subsisting  between  every  living  organ- 
ism and  the  external  world,  and  ai^uing  that  all  vital 
actions  whatever,  mental  and  bodily,  must  be  expressible 
in  terms  of  this  relation;  proceeds  to  formulate,  in  such 
terms,  the  successive  phases  of  progressing  Life,  considered 
apart  from  our  conventional  clas^cationa  of  them.* 

And  the  Special  Synthesis,  after  exhibiting  that  gradual 
differentiation  of  the  psychical  from  the  physical  life  which 
accompanies  the  evolution  of  Life  in  general,  goes  on  to  de- 
velop, in  its  application  to  psychical  life  in  particular,  the 
doctrine  which  the  previous  part  sets  forth:  describing  the 
nature  and  genesis  of  the  different  modes  of  Intelligence,  in 
terms  of  the  relation  which  obtains  between  inner  and  outer 
phenomena. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  analytical  divisions  are  much 
less  readable  than  the  synthetical  ones.  Hence,  while  all 
who  are  accustomed  to  studies  of  an  abstract  character  are 
recommended  to  follow  the  order  in  which  the  parts  stand, 
as  being  that  most  conducive  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  system  in  its  ensemble;  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
mental  philosophy  may,  perhaps,  more  advantageously 
begin  with  Parts  III.  and  IV. :  returning  to  Parts  I.  and  II. 
should  they  feel  sufficiently  interested  to  do  bo. 

*  A  portion  ot  tha  Part  thns  deacribed,  is  now  embodied  fn  The  iVi'n- 
dpUt  of  Biology. 
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Bespectmg  the  execution  of  the  work,  I  may  say  that  in 
sundry  ways  it  f alk  much  short  of  my  wishes.  There  are 
places  in  which  the  argument  is  incompletely  carried  out; 
places  in  which,  from  inadequate  explanation,  there  is  an 
apparent  incongruity  between  the  statements  there  made 
and  those  made  elsewhere;  and  there  are,  I  fear,  places 
where  the  form  of  expression  is  not  so  precise  as  it  should  be. 
Add  to  which,  that  in  treating  imder  several  separate  aspects 
a  subject  so  extensive,  I  have  perhaps  erred  in  attempting 
too  much;  and  have  so  devoted  neither  thought  enough 
nor  space  enough  to  any  one  of  the  several  aspects  under 
which  the  subject  is  presented. 

While,  however,  I  am  conscious  that  the  work  contains 
many  more  imperfections  than  it  would  have  done  had  its 
scope  been  more  limited  and  its  elaboration  longer,  I  would 
excuse  the  issue  of  it  in  its  present  form  on  several  grounds: 
partly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  wait  until 
any  organized  body  of  thought  has  reached  itg  full  develop- 
ment, which  it  never  does  in  the  course  of  a  single  life; 
partly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the 
writer  of  a  work  like  this,  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  can- 
did criticism;  but  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  general 
truths  enunciated,  being,  as  I  believe,  both  new  and  im- 
portant, it  seemed  to  me  undesirable  to  delay  their  publica- 
tion with  the  view  of  by  and  by  presenting  them  in  a  more 
finished  guise. 

For  the  somewhat  abrupt  termination  of  the  work,  my 
apology  must  be,  that  disturbed  health  has  obliged  me  to 
desist  from  writing  a  "  Summary  and  Conclusion,"  in  which 
I  purposed  to  bring  the  several  lines  of  argument  to  a 
focus.  I  greatly  regret  this;  not  only  because  the  harmony 
that  may  be  shown  to  subsist  between  the  doctrines  elabor- 
ated in  the  respective  divisions,  is  a  strong  confirmation 
of  their  truth ;  but  because,  in  the  absence  of  explanation, 
some  misunderstanding  may  arise  concerning  the  implica- 


tiong — ontological  and  other — which  many  will  think  mani- 
fest. 

It  may  be  well  further  to  aay  that,  originally,  I  had  in- 
tended to  add  a  fifth  division,  which  should  include  sundry 
deductions  and  speculations  that  could  not  properly  be  em- 
bodied in  the  other  divisions.  But  before  being  compelled 
to  do  ao,  I  bad  decided,  that  as  this  fifth  division  was  not 
strictly  necessary;  and  as  certain  of  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  it  might  prejudice  some  against  the  doctrines  de- 
veloped in  the  others;  it  would  be  better  to  withhold  it — 
at  any  rate  for  the  present. 

Jviy,  1S55. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    NEEVOU8 

§  1.  The  lowest  animal  and  tbe  highest  animal  present 
no  contrast  more  striking  than  that  between  the  small  self- 
mobility  of  the  one  and  the  great  self-mobility  of  the  other. 
A  monad  passing,  apparently  with  some  rapidity,  across  the 
field  of  the  microscope,  really  advances  with  extreme  slow- 
ness; its  velocity,  unexaggerated  by  combined  lenses, 
being  about  that  of  the  minute-hand  of  a  watch.  The  parts 
of  a  disturbed  sea-anemone  draw  tbemselvca  together  with 
a  speed  which,  though  immensely  greater  than  that  of  a 
monad  through  the  water,  is  insignificant  as  measured  by 
the  speed  of  most  terrestrial  and  aerial  creatures.  Compar- 
ing tiic  movements  of  Protozoa,  or  of  Zoophytes,  with  those 
of  Birds  that  keep  pace  with  railway  trains  or  those  Mam- 
mals that  gallop  a  mile  in  a  minute,  their  locomotive  powers 
seem  scarcely  appreciable.  Masses  being  supposed  equal, 
the  quantity  of  motion  generated  in  the  last  case  approaches 
a  million  times  that  generated  in  the  first. 

Contrasts  of  this  kind  exist  within  each  great  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom 
taken  as  a  whole.  The  snb-kingdomvtnn-M&wa  shows  us  an 
immense  difference  between  the  slow  crawling  of  worms 
and  quick  flicht  of  insects.  Among  Jfolliisks  the  sluggish- 
ness of  the  TuniciOa  is  no  less  marked  than  the  activity  of 
the    Cephal/^oda.     And  between  the  inferior  or  water- 
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breathing  Vertebrata  and  superior  or  air-breathing  Verte- 
bratay  there  is  an  equally  conspicuous  unlikeness  in  energy 
of  movement. 

This  self -mobility  which  by  its  greater  amount  generally 
distinguishes  higher  animals  from  lower,  and,  indeed,  enters 
largely  into  our  conceptions  of  higher  and  lower,  is  displayed 
in  several  ways.  We  see  it  in  the  changes  of  attitude  that 
are  made  without  moving  the  body  from  place  to  place. 
We  see  it  in  the  transference  of  the  body  as  a  whole 
through  space:  considering  this  transference  apart  from 
external  resistances  overcome.  And  we  see  it  in  the  over- 
coming of  resistances — both  those  of  media  and  those 
due  to  gravity.  All  these,  however,  are  manifestations  of 
ope  ability — the  ability  to  generate  a  force  which  either 
shows  itself  as  momentum  or  would  generate  momentum 
but  for  a  counterbalancing  force.  And  it  is  in  this  general 
form  that  we  are  here  concerned  with  this  ability.  We  have 
to  contemplate  the  inferior  animals  as  being  generators  of 
very  small  quantities  of  actual  or  potential  motion,  and  the 
higher  animals  as  being  generators  of  relatively-inunense 
quantities  of  actual  or  potential  motion. 

§  2.  With  what  internal  differences  are  these  differences 
of  external  manifestation  connected?  No  doubt  with  sev- 
eral. An  active  organism  contains  various  appliances  no 
one  of  which  can  be  spared  without  greatly  diminishing, 
or  quite  destroying,  its  activity. 

If  the  alimentary  system  be  incapacitated,  there  must  pre- 
sently result  a  decreased  power  of  generating  motion,  from 
lack  of  the  materials  whence  motion  is  obtained ;  and  hence 
the  fact,  conspicuous  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  that 
along  with  much  locomotive  activity  there  goes  a  developed 
apparatus  for  taking  up  nutriment.  It  is  manifest,  too, 
that  there  cannot  be  great  self -mobility  unless  the  absorbed 
materials  are  efficiently  distributed  to  the  organs  which 
transform  insensible  motion  into  sensible  motion;  and  thus 
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it  Iiappena  that  as  we  ascend  from  creatures  which 

little  to  creatiiros  which  move  much,  we  meet  with  a  more 

■ud  more  evolved  vascular  system.     Similarly  with   tiie 

organs  for  geparating  from  the  blood  the  substances  that 

f  bnvc  yielded  up  tlieir  contained  motion.     If  the  blood  be- 

■otiies  choked  with  inert  matter,  there  necessarily  results  a 

ftdccreased  genesis  of  motion;    and  therefore,  as  we  see  on 

■  comparing  inactive  with  active  animals,  the  exaltation  of 

I  ictix-ity  is  accompanied  by  llic  development  of  depurating 

I  Blructlires.     Still  clearer  is  it  that  the  produetion  of  much 

motion,  and  the  resistance  to  those  forces  which  autagoniBS 

motion,   imply  parts  capable  of   bearing  great  strains — 

s  of  dense  tissue  such  as  in  vertebrate  animals  form 

I  bones,  and  in   invertebrate  nnimnls  form  dermn!   framo- 

Lvorks;  and,  accordingly,  as  we  nseend  from  creatures  that 

i  inert  to  creatures  that  are  vivacious,  wo  advani'e  from 

vcak  to  strong  skeletons,  internal  or  external.     Above  all 

m  is  self-cWdeiit  that  along  with  locomotive  acti\4ty  there 

must  exist  those  contractile  organs  which  are  the  imrae- 

idiate  movers  of  the  limbs  and  consequeutly  of  the  body; 

tnd  hence  the  direct  connection  between  absence  of  mua- 

Bnilar  fibres  and  extreme ly-amail  self-mobility,  and  the  direct 

Kitinectiou  between  de\eloprae[it  of  the  mnscles  and  much 

lelf-mobility — connections  so  direct  as  to  make  it  at  first 

R^bt  aeem  that  the  genesis  of  motion  varies  as  the  mua- 

snlar  development. 

Remotely  dependent,  however,  as  the  genesis  of  motion 
B  on  digestive,  vascular,  respiratory,  and  other  structures; 
I  iraraediately  dependent  as  it  is  on  contractile  stmc- 
»;  its  tnoet  important  dependence  remains  to  be  named. 
IFor  til  of  these  appliances  taken  together  can  do  nothing 
r  tbemaetves.  The  muscles  are  but  instruments,  which 
remain  passive  until  their  power  is  evoked  by  the  slruetnre 
vbtch  uses  them;  and  the  quantity  of  motion  they  then 
five  out  varies  according  to  the  demand  made  by  this 
Ifexciting  and  controlling  stnictnre.     In  other  words,  the 
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initiator  or  primary  generator  of  motion  is  the  Nervoua 
System.  Where  there  is  extremely  little  power  of  generat- 
ing motion,  as  among  the  Protozoa  and  the  inferior  Ccden- 
ierata^  there  is  no  nervous  system.  Where  activity  begins 
to  show  itself  a  nervous  system  begins  to  be  visible.  And 
where  the  power  of  self-movement  is  great,  the  nervous 
system  is  comparatively  well  developed.  Though  the  mus- 
cular system  also  becomes  larger  and  better  organized;  yet 
the  quantity  of  motion  produced  is  fundamentally  related  to 
the  degree  of  nervous  development.  Not,  indeed,  that  it  is 
BO  related  with  anything  like  uniformity:  this  we  shall 
presently  see  that  it  cannot  be.  But  it  is  so  related  more 
uniformly  than  in  any  other  way.  A  few  typical  contrasts 
will  show  this. 

§  3.  The  absence  of  measurements  renders  detailed  com- 
parison among  the  various  classes  of  Mdllusca  unsatisfac- 
tory. On  putting  side  by  side  the  extreme  terms,  however, 
we  find  an  unquestionable  difference  in  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  nervous  system  and  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
sedentary  Ascidians,  which  do  little  in  the  way  of  moving 
beyond  occasionally  contracting  themselves,  severally  pos- 
sess only  a  single  small  ganglion  with  its  fibres;  but  Cepha- 
lopods  of  the  dibranchiate  order,  which  are  active  creatures 
that  dart  through  the  water  fast  enough  to  catch  fish,  con- 
tain masses  of  nerve-tissue  that  bear  much  larger  ratios  to 
their  total  masses. 

It  is  with  annulose  animals  as  with  molluscous  animals — 
we  have  no  definite  estimates  of  the  sizes  of  their  nervous 
systems;  and  hence  can  bring  in  evidence  only  the  marked 
differences.  As  before,  the  extreme  forms  supply  these. 
The  sluggish  annuloid  types,  when  contrasted  with  the 
energetic  kinds  of  Annulosa^  present  decided  deficiencies  of 
nerve-substance;  and  even  between  such  less-remote  orders 
as  the  tubicolous  Annelids,  leading  stationary  lives,  and  the 
decapodous  Crustaceans,  leading  active  lives,  a  kindred 
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Gfference  may  be  safely  aaaerted.  There  are  alao,  in  some 
mouloBe  types  coutraats  between  the  nervoiia  system  in  tho 
inti  aetivesta^s  of  the  same  individual.  The  feebly- 
iving  caterpillar  has  but  a  siiiail  nervous  syateiu;  the 
mttfrfly,  with  its  power  of  vigorous  flight,  has  a  relatively 
e  one;  and  during  the  intermediate  piipa-state,  in  which 
!  organization  is  being  adapted  to  this  more  vivacious 

a  rapid  growth  of  the  nervous  eygtera  may  be  traced. 
It  is  in  the   Ve/tuZ/rata,  however,  that  the  most  striking 
ridom-e  meets  ua.    According  to  Leuret,  the  average  ratio 
£  the  brain  to  the  body  is — in  fishes,  1  to  5,668;  in  rep- 
B8,  I  to  1,321;  in  birds,  1  to  212;  and  in  mammala,  1  to 
Now  though  these  can  be  but  rude  approximations, 
B  there  are  great  differences  within  each  class,  and  aince 
i  ratio  of  tlie  brain  to  the  body  is  not  the  ratio  of  tlie 
3  nervous  system  to  the  body;  yet  the  relations  they 
idicate  are  substantially  true.     Were  the  weight  of  the 
Qiinnl  coni  and  the  nerves  added  to  that  of  the  brain  in 
McJi  case,  the  strengths  of  the  contrasts  woidd  be  conaider- 
-  diminished;  but  the  conlraata  would  still  be  strong, 
jid  with  them  there  go  the  strong  contrasts  between  the 
ictirities  in  the  reajjective  classes — the  Fishes  that  swim  ui 
I  uetlium  of  their  own  specific  gravity;    the  Reptiles  of 
which  the  higher  have  to  support  the  weights  of  their 
bodies  as  they  move  about  over  the  land,  but  cannot  do 
«  for  long  together:  the  Birds  and  Mammals  that  are  in 
irtatnnt  locomotion,  often  at  high  velocities.  Here, 

,  the  alleged  connection  is  r»?ndere<l  the  clearer  by  the 
^pro.ximate  uniformity  of  the  relative  amount  of  miiecle. 
Vho  weight  of  nitiscle  in  a  fish  forma  something  like  as 
I  part  of  the  total  weight  as  it  does  in  a  reptile — 
|ertiapa  a  larger  part;  and  a  reptile  is  scarcely  if  at  all 
iferior  to  a  bird  or  a  mammal  in  the  proportion  of  eonlrac- 
Kte  tiseuu  it  pi:««esse5.  HAice  it  becomes  manifest  that 
Rldispeniiable  as  is  contractile  tisaue  to  the  genesis  of  mo- 
ton,  its  quantity  doee  not  determine  the  quantity  of  motion 
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generated.  Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  many  complicat- 
ing circumstancea,  a  general  relation  between  quantity  of 
nerve  and  quantity  o£  motion  is  traceable. 

There  are  special  cases  wliich  illustrate  this  relation.  I 
may  name  one — ^the  case  of  the  Porpoise.  A  Porpoise's 
brain  exceeds  greatly  in  size  the  brains  of  other  Mammals 
that  have  bodies  commensurate  with  its  own,  except 
that  of  Man  and,  perhaps,  that  of  the  Gorilla.  Such  a 
structure  in  a  creature  loading  so  simple  a  life,  is  a  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  current  interpretations;  but  is  quite 
in'  harmony  with  the  interpretations  here  given.  Porpoises 
accompanying  a  steam-vessel,  gambolling  and  making  ex- 
cursions on  either  side  without  apparent  effort,  prove,  by 
keeping  up  so  high  a  velocity  through  so  dense  a  medium,, 
that  their  motor  ener^ea  are  enormous. 

§  4.  A  closer  examination  of  the  facts  soon  reveals  the 
insuiRciency  of  the  foregoing  generalization.  Deep  as  is 
the  connection  between  nervous  development  and  locomotive 
activity,  further  comparisons  show  that  it  is  complicated, 
with  some  other  connection  scarcely  less  radical.  If,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  quantity  of  motion  generated 
varied  directly  as  the  quantity  of  nerve-tissue,  then,  in 
creatures  constitutionally  alike  or  but  little  dissimilar,  a 
tolerably  constant  ratio  would  exist  between  the  mass  of 
the  nervous  system  and  the  mass  of  the  body:  supposing 
the  body,  whether  large  or  small,  to  bo  carried  from  place 
to  place  with  equal  velocity.  The  ratio  is  far  from  constant 
however. 

A  horse  gallops  much  faster  than  a  man  runs;  and  a 
horse  in  ordinary  work  daily  moves  his  body  through  a 
space  greater  than  that  through  which  a  man  moves  his  body, 
or  greater  than  that  transposition  of  his  body  which  a  man's 
daily  labour  is  equivalent  to.  •Hence  were  there  a  simple 
relation  between  amount  of  nerve-tissue  and  amount  of  mo- 
tion evolved,  a  horse,  which  weighs  some  seven  times  aa  much 
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■s  a  msn,  bIioiiIc)  have  a  nervous  system  at  least  seven  tiniea 
as  heavy.  Insteadoftliia  it  has  a  lighter  nervous  system.  Its 
hrain  weiglis  but  one  pound  seven  ounces ;  and  were  its  spinal 
cunl  added,  the  total  weight  woiiUl  probably  not  exceed  two 
pounds.  But  a  man's  brain  and  spinal  cord  weigh  between 
three  and  foiir  {jonnds.  Thus  the  horse's  cerebro-spinal 
axis  is  bnt  one-tenth  of  what  it  should  be,  were  this  relation 
the  only  one.  Still  clearer  is  the  proof  that  there 

is  some  other  relation,  when  we  avoid  modifying  causes,  by 
iMUiparing  animals  of  the  same  genus,  or  species,  but  of 
different  sizes.  The  varieties  of  dogs  supply  good  illustra- 
tions. A  newfoundland  and  a  spaniel  are  alike  in  organiza- 
tion, footf,  temperature,  respiration,  &e. ;  and  they  are 
approximately  alike  in  their  powers  of  locomotion:  the 
advantage  being  on  the  side  of  the  larger  of  the  two. 
Were  genesis  of  motion  measured  by  quantity  of  nerve- 
tiasue,  a  newfoundland 'a  cerebro-spinal  axis  should,  there- 
fore, exceed  in  size  that  of  a  spaniel  as  much  as  a  newfound- 
land's  body  exceeds  in  size  that  of  a  spaniel.  But  it  by  no 
mcana  does  so.  While  considerably  larger  absolutely,  it  is 
much  smaller  relatively. 

Consequently,   we  must  say   that  though   the   nervous 
syfitcm  b  the  initiator  of  motion,  and  though  there  is  evi- 
dently some  relation  between  degree  of  nervous  develop- 
ment and  degree  of  motor  energy;    yet  this  relation  ia 
^mvolvcd  with,  and  obscured  by,  another.    Let  us  re-examine 
efai-ls  in  search  of  it. 

In  what  other  way  than  in  relative  feebluness,  do  the 
ptiotis  of  inferior  creatures  differ  from  those  of  superior 
■aturea?  I'hey  differ  in  relative  simplicity.  Animals 
bt  arc  but  liltlo  evolved  perform  actions  which,  besides 
Bug  slow,  are  few  in  kind  and  severally  uniform  in  com- 
Btion.  Animals  tliat  are  much  evolved  perform  actions 
ich,  bnaidra  being  rapid,  are  numerous  in  kind  and  sever- 
T  involved  in  composition.     The  inovemeuts  in  the  one 
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case  are  small  and  homogeneous,  and  in  the  other  case 
great  and  heterogeneous.  Each  sub-kingdom  of  animals 
exemplifies  this  second  general  relation,  as  much  as  it  does 
the  first. 

Humble  Mollusks,like  the  &xedTu7iicata,  disjplay  scarcely 
any  energies  beyond  those  required  to  contract  their  bodies 
when  disturbed  and  afterwards  to  unfold  them.  But  in  the 
highly-organized  Cuttle-fishes,  besides  the  rapid,  quickly- 
varied,  and  well-adjusted  movements  exhibited  in  the  pur- 
suit and  capture  of  prey,  we  have  the  numerous  and  com- 
bined movements  of  the  suckered  arms,  used  not  only  for  pre- 
hension but  occasionally  for  travelling  over  solid  surfaces. 

The  Annulosa^  including  with  them  iYie  Annuloida^  sup- 
ply a  like  general  contrast.  Between  the  uniform,  little- 
varied  motions  of  a  Nemertine  worm,  and  the  multiform, 
variously-combined  motions  of  the  Crab  or  the  Spider,  the 
difference  is  paralleled  by  the  difference  in  nervous  evolu- 
tion. And  a  like  structural  contrast  accompanies  the  con- 
trast between  the  few  simple  actions  of  the  caterpillar  and 
the  numerous  complex  actions  of  the  butterfly. 

But  that  heterogeneity  of  movement  increases  along  with 
relative  size  of  the  nervous  system,  is  best  shown  by  com- 
parisons among  vertebrate  animals.  Progressing  by  alter- 
nate contractions  of  its  lateral  muscles,  and  opening  its 
jaws  to  take  in  food  and  water,  the  Fish  adds  to  these  little 
else  but  those  undulations  of  the  fins  and  tail  that  serve  to 
balance  and  turn  it.  A  Reptile,  using  its  limbs  in  the  water 
or  on  land  or  both,  performs  muscular  actions  considerably 
more  varied  and  more  combined;  but  still,  actions  that  are 
directed  to  comparatively  few  ends.  An  ordinary  Mammal 
exhibits  in  the  chase  and  destruction  of  prey,  in  the  making 
of  burrows,  in  the  rearing  of  young,  in  the  laying  up  of 
food,  a  greater  variety  of  actions  that  are  severally  more 
compound.  On  arriving  at  the  higher  Mammals,  ending  with 
Man,  we  meet  with  motions  that  are  almost  coimtless  in 
their  kinds,  that  are  severally  composed  of  many  minor 


lotions  accurately  adjusted  in  tLelr  relative  quantities  and 
iiccessions,  and  that  are  theiiiselvea  conipouaded  into 
nurses  of  action  directed  to  niiiltiforni  objects.  And  with 
|Bch  such  increment  of  complexity  in  the  motor  fimetioua 
proughout  the  Veritsbrata,  there  gooa  an  increment  of 
"nerviHis  endowment 

TJiiB,  tlien,  is  the  secondary  connei'tion  whicli  traverses 

I  Bud  c«jmplic!itea  the  primary  connection.  We  saw  that  were 
tiivre  no  other  relation  than  that  between  quantity  of 
pervfvtisane  and  quantity  of  motion  generated,  a  Korse 
Ibould  have  a  far  larger  nervous  system  than  a  Man, 
pstcud  of  having  a  sjimlier  one.  But  finding  that  there 
b  also  a  relation  between  qimntity  of  nerve-tiaaue  and 
pnnplexity  of  motion,  we  are  led  to  expect  an  excep- 
tionaliy  large  nervous  system  in  Man;  and  are  enabled  to 
imderstand  why  he  has  a  larger  one  than  a  Horse  has.  More 
obvioUfi,  because  not  involved  with  irrelevant  differences,  ia 
^e  interpretation  thiis  yichled  of  the  general  rule,  already 
llnstmled  in  the  case  of  the  Dogs,  that  in  each  natnral 
roup  or  order  of  Mammals,  the  nervous  systems  do  not  in- 
s  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  bodies.  Wc  will  glance  at 
wither  illustration  of  this,  supplied  hy  the  Primates:  spe- 
ially  instructive  because  of  the  significant  exception  it  con- 
tins,  and  specially  interesting  because  that  exception  ia 

niahed  by  maidfiud. 

I  The  titnall  niuukeya  have  relatively  very  large  brains — 

:er  relatively  than  the  brains  of  their  congeners,  in- 

Budingovcn  tlic  highest.    This  connection,  parallel  to  tliat 

giented  in  ttie  spaniel  and  the  newfonndland,  has  a  parallel 

iplanation.    The  movements  of  the  little  Capuchin  moTikey 

I  approximately  as  varied  and  complex  as  those  of  tlie 

r«nt  Gorilla;  and  hence,  in  so  far  as  nervous  evolution  ia 

elated  to  heterogeneity  of  motion,  the  Capuchin  should  have 

I  nervous  systom  differing  but  little  in  size  from  that  of  the 

k»rillu.    Bnt  since  there  is  also  u  relation  between  quantity 

:  ucT\(i  and  cpiautity  of  motion  generated,  the  Gorillas 
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nerrous  system  must  be  absolutely  greater  though  relatively" 
smaller:  which  we  find  it  to  be.  Between  the  Gorilla  and 
Man,  however,  there  exists  a  converse  contrast.  Heavier 
than  a  Man,  and  moving  about  in  the  trees,  a  Gorilla  pro- 
bably generates  daily  as  much  motion  as  a  savage,  or  as  a 
civilized  labourer;  and  were  it  the  sole  function  of  nerve- 
tissue  to  originate  motion,  should  have  at  least  as  large  a 
nervous  system.  But  the  nervous  system  of  Man  is  twice 
as  heavy.  Here,  therefore,  all  other  relations  being  sub- 
stantially the  same,  and  the  physiological  processes  being 
approximately  alike  in  the  two  cases,  the  relative  largeness 
of  the  human  nervous  system  stands  clearly  related  to  the 
relatively-enormous  complexity  of  human  actions — a  com- 
plexity shown  partly  in  the  more  compound  simultaneoua 
movements,  but  mainly  in  the  combination  of  successive 
movements,  simple  and  compound,  directed  to  remote 
ends. 

§  6.  This  double  relation  must  still  be  taken  as  ap- 
proximate only.  Seeing  as  we  did  at  the  outset  that  the 
genesis  of  motion  depends  on  many  physiological  conditions, 
of  which  each  is  separately  variable,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  fundamental  connections  we  have  traced  must  have 
sundry  minor  irregularities.  Without  treating  of  these  in 
detail,  it  may  be  well  to  instance  one — that  due  to  differ- 
ence of  bodily  temperature.  Birds  as  a  class  are  more 
active  than  Mammals  as  a  class ;  and  though  many  Mammals 
go  through  motions  more  heterogeneous  than  those  of  Birds, 
yet  the  inferior  Mammals  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exceed 
Birds  in  the  heterogeneity  of  their  motions.  Nevertheless, 
the  nervous  systems  of  Birds  are  relatively  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  nervous  systems  of  Mammals.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  Birds  have  a  higher  blood-heat  with  its  accom- 
panying more  active  respiration — both  implying  a  greater 
rate  of  molecular  change.  And  a  greater  rate  of  molecular 
change  enables  a  smaller  nervous  system  to  generate  an 
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rnonnt  of  motion  which  would  require  a  larger  nervous 
El^tem  if  the  rate  of  inolecuiar  cliaiiRe  were  less, 

A  further  qualifj-ing  fact  to  be  here  named  is  that,  all 

tolher  titinga  l)oing  equal,  the  power  of  a  nervous  Bystem 

)  not  vary  exactly  as  its  mass.     For  reasons  tliat  will 

thereafter  appear,  its  efficieney  as  a  motor  agent  increases 

1  a  somewhat  higber  ratio  than  the  quantity  of  matter  it 

I  contains. 

But  after  all  modifying  cousea  have  been  allowed  for, 
tibere  remain  substantially  intact  the  fundaiuental  rela- 
Ltions  set  forth — namely,  that  wherever  much  motion  is 
l'«Tolved,  a  relatively-large  nervous  system  exists;  that 
whert'ver  the  motion  evolved  though  not  great  in  quantity 
■Jt  hi'terogeneous  in  kind,  a  relatively- large  nervous  system 
;  and  that  wherever  the  evolved  motion  is  both  great 
1  quantity  and  heterogeneous  in  kind,  the  largest  nervous 
■iQrsteins  exist. 

§  7.  It  is  with  deliberate  intention  that  I  have  set  out 
l^tb  this  itofauiiliar  and,  as  many  will  think,  somewhat 
■Btrange  presentation  of  the  facts.  My  reasons  for  doing  so 
[lire  several. 

One  of  tliem  is  that  we  are  here  primarily  concerned  with 
psychological  phenomena  as  phenomena  of  Evolution;  and, 
mder  their  objective  aspect,  these,  reduced  to  their  lowest 
mis,  are  incidents  in  the  continuous  re-ilistribution  of 
latier  and  I^otiou.  Hence  the  first  question  respecting 
t  noTvotis  system  as  studied  from  our  point  of  view  h- — 
prbjit  are  the  leading  facts  it  presents  as  expressed  in  terms 
F  Matter  and  Motion? 

i  Another  reason  is  that,  apart  from  any  doctrine  of  Evolu- 
in,  true  concltiaions  rcajwcting  psychical  phenomena  must 
ft  Imse^I  on  the  facts  exhibited  throughout  organic  nature; 
nil  that  the  above  statement  does  literally  nothing  else 
I  express  these  facts — expresses,  too,  all  that  direct 
induction  can  tell  uh  respecting  their  essential  relations. 
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The  actions  of  all  organic  beinga,  including  those  of  our 
own  species,  are  known  to  ua  only  aa  motions.  Shutting 
out  our  inferential  interpretations,  the  leaps  and  doublings 
of  the  escaping  prey  in  common  with  the  variously-adapted 
and  rapidly-changed  actions  of  the  pursuer,  are,  to  our  per- 
ceptions, nothing  hut  movements  combined  in  particular 
ways;  and  so  too  are  the  changes  of  expression,  tones  of 
voice,  and  verbal  articulations  of  our  fellow-beings,  on  which 
we  put  such  hidden  implications.  As,  then,  science  requires 
us  to  distinguish  the  facts  as  actually  presented  from  the 
suppositions  we  ordinarily  join  with  them,  it  is  needful  to 
exhibit,  in  all  its  nakedness,  this  primordial  relation  between 
the  external  motions  and  their  internal  originator. 

Yet  a  further  reason  for  setting  out  thus,  is  that  we  so 
escape  from  pre-conccptions.  Those  who  bring  with  them 
to  the  investigation  of  psychical  phenomena,  the  hypotheses 
that  have  descended  to  us  from  the  past,  are  almost  sure  to 
he  more  or  less  biassed  thereby.  While  intending  to  avoid 
assumptions  they  are  in  great  danger  of  having  their  con- 
clusions vitiated,  if  not  by  some  ancient  or  mediBeval  idea 
imder  its  overt  form,  yet  by  corollaries  from  it  that  have 
unobtrusively  embodied  themselves  in  unsuspected  postu- 
lates. As  we  shall  presently  see,  even  physiologists  have 
been  in  some  cases  thus  misled. 

Hence,  then,  without  at  all  calling  in  question  the  truth 
of  those  other  and  quite  different  interpretations  of  nervous 
phenomena  that  are  tacitly  expressed  in  ordinary  language, 
it  is  proper  for  us  here  to  ignore  them.  Before  studying 
the  facts  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  we  have  first  to 
study  them  from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  The  pri- 
mary truth  disclosed  by  the  facts  as  so  studied,  is  the 
universality  of  thb  relation  between  the  degree  of  nervous 
evolution  and  the  quantity  and  heterogeneity  of  the  pro- 
duced motion.  We  now  pass  to  the  secondary  truths 
similarly  disclosed. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  STBCtTCEE  OF  THE 

g  8.  An  oHfline  of  nerrous  Btructure  must  precede  a 
tetiiiled  aoroimt  nf  it;  and  tlie  essential  facta  to  be  indi- 
cated in  au  outline  may  be  brought  most  clearly  into  view  by 
coiri[iaring  with  one  another  the  nervous  systems  possessed 
by  different  types,  and  by  different  grades  of  the  same  type. 
We  will  limit  our  pnmpariaons  to  the  three  superior  sub- 
kingdoms  of  animals. 

A  minute  nodule  with  diverging  threads  constitutes  the 
rudinientnry  nervous  system,  as  existing  in  the  lowest 
VoUnsk.  In  the  Lamellibranchs  several  sueh  minute 
idulea,  or  ganglia,  are  distributed,  usually  in  pairs,  in 
ifferent  parts  of  the  Iwjdy;  and  beyond  the  free  fibres 
■hich  they  severally  give  off  to  neighbouring  organs,  there 
9  fibres  by  which  they  are  conneetetl  together.  Gastero 
Ifl,  considerably  higher  in  organization  and  activity,  have 
Wrvous  centres  among  which  a  considerable  heterogeneity 
I  produced  by  tlic  greater  size  of  some  than  of  others.  vVnd 
Bsidea  a  local  integration  of  paired  ganglia  into  single  bi- 
bl)od  ganglia,  there  is  an  advance  in  general  integration, 
liowt)  liy  a  clustering  of  the  more  imjjortant  ganglia  about 
|hc  bead.  The  f^ephalopods.  and  especially  the  dibraiichiate 
aioa  of  them,  in  which  the  ninlluacous  type  reaches  its 
Wghest,  show  us,  carried  still  further,  that  integrntion  of 
Tie  nervous  system  due  to  simple  growth,  joined  with  that 
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integration  due  to  concentration  and  coalescence  of  indepen- 
dent centres;  and  they  also  aliow  us  the  diiferentiations 
involved  by  their  changes  of  size,  form,  and  distribution. 

A  delicate  cord  ronning  from  end  to  end  of  the  body,  and 
giving  off  lateral  fibres  in  pairs,  constitutes  the  nervous 
system  in  the  lower  Annnlosa.  When  from  limbless 
Annelids  we  pass  to  the  Articulate  tj-pes,  composed  of  seg- 
ments bearing  limbs,  we  find  the  nervous  system  formed  of 
a  series  of  centres,  each  sending  fibres  to  the  different  organs 
of  its  own  segment,  and  all  of  them  united  by  a  thick 
cord  of  fibres  with  a  fused  cluster  of  similar  centres 
in  the  head.  In  the  higher  Articulata  there  is  an  increased 
relative  size  of  the  nervous  centres  as  compared  with  their 
connecting  structures;  an  actual  approach  of  the  chief 
nervous  centres  to  one  another,  both  longitudinally  and 
laterally;  and  a  final  coalescence  of  them.  This  integration 
disclosed  by  comparisons  of  lower  and  higher  types,  may 
also  be  observed  in  progress  during  the  development  of  the 
individual  insect  or  the  individual  crustacean.  And  along 
with  advancing  growth,  consolidation,  and  combination  of 
nervous  structures,  there  may  be  traced  an  increasing  un- 
likeness,  both  among  the  central  masses  themselves, 
among  their  connecting  cords,  and  among  their  divergent 
fibres. 

Such  traits  of  evolution  are  exhibited  under  another  form 
in  the  vertebrate  sub-kingdom.  Its  lowest  known  member, 
the  Amphioxua,  has  a  simple  cranio-spinal  axis,  the  anterior 
extremity  of  which  is  not  made  appreciably  different  from 
the  rest  by  development  of  distinct  cerebral  ganglia,  and 
which  gives  off  lateral  nen-ea  that  have  but  minor  dis- 
similarities. The  cyclostome  Fishes,  possessed  of  cerebral 
ganglia  that  are  tolerably  manifest,  lead  us  to  the 
ordinary  fishes,  in  which  these  ganglia,  individually  much 
lai^er,  form  a  cluster  of  masses,  or  rudimentary  brain. 
Here,  however,  though  in  contact,  they  preserve  a 
serial  arrangement:    their  a^regatlon  is  little  more  than 
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diat  of  close  linear  Biioeesaion.     But  in  the  higli 

certain  of  them  which  have  greatly  increased,  overlap  the 

I  otJicrs;  and  tend  so  ti>  form  a  more  compact,  as  well  as  a 
larger,  aggregate.    Superior  Reptiles  and  Birds  display  thia 

1  relative  increase  of  certain  of  the  clustered  gauglia,Rnd  con- 
ie(|ueDt  oLBcnralinii  of  the  rest,  in  a  greater  degree.     It  ia 

I  carricl  still  further  in  the  inferior  Mammals-  From  them 
upwards,  the  leading  change  of  nervous  structure  is  an 
anguenlalion  of  the  t\v'o  largest  pairs  of  those  aggregated 
nervous  centres.  In  ilan  one  pair  has  become  so  enormous 
that  the  others  ore  most  of  them  hidden  by  it,  and  nearly 
merged  in   it.  Along  with  this  direct  inte- 

gration there  goes  on  the  indirect  integration  constituted 
liv  more  intimate  and  multiplied  connections.  Theae 
■re  both  longitudinal  and  transverse.  While  in  the 
jlmji/iioiDug,  the  cranio-spinal  axis  contains  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  nerve-fibres  which,  running  longitudinally, 
■erve  to  unite  its  different  parts;  in  a  superior  vertebrate 

■  tRiimal,  such  uniting  nerve-fibres  are  among  the  chief  com- 
ponenta  of  the  cranio-spinal  axis.  And,  similarly,  while  the 
lateral  halves  of  the  cerebrum  are  but  slightly  connected  in 
Birds,  and  have  connections  that  are  rclulively  deficient  in 
iheiiiferior  Mammals,  they  becorue, in  the  highest  Mammals, 
joined  together  by  a  thick  mass  formeil  of  innumerable 
fibres.  Meanwhile  tliere  have  lieen  arising  diffe- 
ivntiations  no  loss  conspicuous.     Beyond  that  general  one 

■  line  to  development  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  crauio- 
i  fpinal   axis   into   cerebral   ganglia;   and   the   further   one 
t  of   like   nature   which    results    from    the    relatively-enor- 
mous   growth    of    some    of    these;  other    diiferentiationa 

I  Iiave  been  constituted  by  the  local  unlikenesaes  of  structure 
nmultanenusly  established.  As  they  enlarge,  the  greater 
ganglia  arc  rendered  externally  dissimilar  from  the  rest  by 
Ibo  formation  of  folds  or  convolutions;  and  their  internal 

t parts  severally  actinire  distinctive  characters.  The  same 
thiiig  holds  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system.      Pairs  of 
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nerves  that  were  originally  almost  uniform,  are  rendered 
multiform  by  the  much  greater  growth  of  some  than  of 
others,  and  by  the  inner  diflFerences  that  accompany  these 
outer  differences. 

This  cursory  survey  of  the  nervous  system  under  the 
various  forms  it  presents  throughout  the  animal  kingdom, 
suffices  to  show  how  its  evolution  conforms  to  the  laws  of 
evolution  in  general.  We  are  also  shown  by  it  what  here 
more  immediately  concerns  us — ^that  while  the  rudimentary 
nervous  system,  consisting  of  a  few  threads  and  minute 
centres,  is  very  much  scattered,  its  increase  of  relative  size 
and  increase  of  complexity,  go  hand  in  hand  with  increased 
concentration  and  increased  multiplicity  and  variety  of  con- 
nections. Carrying  with  us  this  general  conception,  let  us 
now  study  its  structure  more  closely:  considering,  at  first, 
not  any  particular  forms  of  it  but  its  universal  form. 

§  9.  The  nervous  system  is  composed  of  two  tissues,  which 
both  differ  considerably  from  those  composing  the  rest  of  the 
organism.  They  are  usually  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  their  colours  as  grey  and  white,  and  by  their  minute  struc- 
tures as  vesicular  and  fibrous.  Chemical  analvses  have  not 
at  present  thrown  more  than  a  flickering  light  on  the  consti- 
tution of  nerve-matter  in  general,  or  on  the  constitution  of 
one  kind  of  nerve-matter  as  contrasted  with  the  other.  All 
that  can  be  asserted  with  safety  is,  that  each  kind  contains 
phosphatic  fats  and  protein-substances;  but  that  these  com- 
ponents are  both  differently  distributed  and  in  different 
states  in  the  two  tissues.  Let  us  see  what  we  are  told 
about  them  by  the  microscope,  aided  by  chemical  re-agents. 

Where  their  evolution  can  be  traced,  the  vesicles  or  cor- 
puscles of  the  grey  tissue  appear  to  take  their  rise  out  of  a 
nitrogenous  protoplasm,  full  of  granules  and  containing 
nuclei.  Hound  these  nuclei  the  protoplasm  aggregates  into 
spheroidal  masses,  which,  becoming  severally  inclosed  in 
delicate  membranes  (in  many  cases  inferred  rather  than  seen) 
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»  SO  mado  Into  norve-cells.     The  protein-sitbBtance,  thnB 

ming  alike  the  chief  contents  of  llio  nerve-cells  and  the 

kiief  part,  of  their  matrix,  is,  though  coagulated,  soft.    The 

atinlefl  imbedded  in  it,  both  within  and  without  the  cells, 

uudat  of  fatty  matter.    And  on  comparing  together  nen-e- 

lells  in  different  stages,  there  are  seen  diflfercnces  in  the 

mlours  of  the  granules,   indiealiug   a   progressive   meta- 

fciorphoflis.    To  complete  a  general  idea  of  the  grey  tissue, 

h  most  be  added  that  the  more  dcvelo]jed  of  these  nucle- 

iiled  celK  or  ncrve-coqjnscles,  give  off  processes,  usually 

branched,  thut  vary  in  number  and  degree  of  ramification; 

tat   among   tlio  corpuscles  and   their  branches   are   dis- 

^boted  the  terminations  of  nerve-fibres;  and  that  while  in 

Lcrvoua  centres  it  is  common  for  these  fibres  to  run 

X'tly  into  the  cells  or  to  be  continuous  with  certain  of 

processes,   in   other   nervous   centres   the   connoctiona 

a  fibres  and  cells  are  rarely  if  ever  direct,  but  where 

Hjy  exist,  are  made  through  the  remote  aub-di^Tsions  of 

laiiches  given  off  by  Imth. 

I  When  we  pass  to  the  ivhite  or  fibrous  tissue,  we  meet  with 
nttera  that  at  first  sight  appear  as  distinct  from  the  others 
I  nature  as  in  mode  of  arrangetTient.  The  fibres  prove  to 
B  minute  tubes.  Within  the  extremely  delicate  membrane 
t  which  caeli  lube  is  formed,  there  is  a  raedidlary  substance 
r  pulp,  which  is  viscid  like  oil,  has  a  pearly  lustre,  and 
BiidfltB  of  albuminous  and  fatty  substances.  Gut  unlike  aa 
>  contents  of  the  ne^^■e-tubes  and  the  nerve-cells  thus 
(or  to  be,  a  careful  scrutiny  discloses  between  them  an 
HCDtiel  kinship.  For  imbedded  in  the  pulp  which  fills  tha 
|lbc  or  aheath,  there  lies  a  delicate  fibre,  or  "axis-cylinder," 
Siich  U  compoaod  of  a  protein-substance.  Though 
■cmically  similar  to  the  protein-substance  contained  in  the 
hlla  of  the  vesicles,  this  is  physically  different ;  since,  besides 
King  comparatively  firm  or  solid,  it  is  uniform  and  con- 
,  instead  of  having  its  contintilty  broken  by  fat 
itinleB.    Tjiat  this  central  thread  of  pr-ifein-substunce  is 
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tlie  essential  nerve,  to  which  the  sheath  of  medullary  matter 
with  its  surrounding  membranous  sheath  are  but  acces- 
sories, there  are  several  proofs.  One  is  that  in  the  lower 
animals,  as  well  as  in  the  embryos  of  the  higher,  no  me- 
dullary sheaths  exist:  the  nerve  consists  of  the  axis-cylinder 
and  its  protecting  membrane,  without  any  pulp  lying 
between  them.  Another  proof  is  that  at  the  peripheral  ter- 
minations of  nerves,  even  in  superior  animals,  the  medullary 
sheath  commonly,  if  not  always,  stops  short;  while  the  cen- 
tral thread,  covered  by  the  outermost  membrane,  continues 
further,  and  ends  in  delicate  ramifications  not  inclosed  in 
distinguishable  sheaths.  And  a  further  proof  is  that  where 
a  nerve-fibre  unites  with  a  nerve-cell,  the  medullary  sheath 
ceases  before  arriving  at  the  place  of  union;  while  the  axis- 
cylinder  joins  the  contents  of  the  cell,  and  its  protecting 
membrane  becomes  continuous  with  the  cell-wall,  where  this 
exists.  Hence  concluding,  as  we  are  warranted  in  doing, 
that  the  axis-cylinder  is  its  essential  part,  we  see  that 
the  matter  of  nerve-fibre  has  much  in  common  with  the 
matter  of  nerve- vesicle:  the  differences  between  them  ap- 
pearing to  be  mainly  that,  in  the  nerve-vesicle,  the  protein- 
substance  contains  more  water,  is  mingled  with  fat- 
granules,  and  forms  part  of  an  obviously  unstable  mass; 
whereas  in  the  nerve-tube  the  protein-substance  is  denser, 
and  is  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  fatty  compounds  that 
surround  it:  so  presenting  an  arrangement  that  is  relatively 
stable. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  difference?  Before  seeking 
an  answer  we  must  remember  that  compound  substances 
undergo  two  fundamentally  different  kinds  of  metamorpho- 
sis— one  in  which  the  components  are  some  or  all  of  them 
dissociated  and  distributed  through  surrounding  space, 
either  apart  or  in  new  combinations;  and  one  in  which  the 
components,  instead  of  being  dissociated,  are  merely  re-ar- 
ranged, so  as  to  alter  the  perceptible  properties  of  the 
mass  without  destroying  its  physical  continuity.    The  first 


■  call  decomposition;   the  aeeoml   isomeric   trniieforma- 

ThesB  fonus  of  ehange   are  further  distinguished 

in  this,  that  the  one  is  usually  accompanied  hy  n  great 

issipation    of   motion,    whereas    the    motion    given    out 

r  taken  up  along  with  the  other  is  relatively  insignificant. 

liere  is  yet  a  third  contrast.     After  dopomposition  the 

»irRted  components  cannot  be  readily  made  to  resume 

f  previous  relations:   often  it  is  inijiossiblu  to  combine 

lem  again;  and  in  most  other  cases  it  is  difficult  to  do  this. 

1  many  instances  of  iaoraeric  transformation,  resump- 

ion  of  the  original  form  may  be  produced  by  a  very  mod- 

rato  change  of  conditions. 

Now  the  two  kinds  of  molecular  change  thus  strongly 

iDtrasted,  are  tlie  two  kinds  of  molecular  change  which  we 

lave  reason  to  suspect  are  undergone  by  tlie  two  forms  of 

3  matter.    While  the  protein-substance  mingled  with 

lit-grauules  in  tlie  vesicles,  is  habitually  decomposed;  the 

P'^yroteiu-Bubstancc  forming  the  axes  of  the  norve-libres  in 

f  habitnully  clianged  from  one  of  its  isomeric  states  to  another. 

I  Buch,  at  least,  is  the  assumption  here  made,  in  conformity 

I  with  the  conclusion  drawn  in  the  Prineiplea  of  Bioloffi/ 

I  (S  302);  where  it  was  argued  that  the  propagation  of  mole- 

mUr  disturbances  from  one  place  in  an  organism  to  another, 

mds  so  to  modify  the  mingled  colloidal  substances  as  to 

■dace,  between  the  two  places,  a  form  of  colloid  that 

mdergoes  iaomeric  tran<iformiition  when  disturbed,  and  com- 

inicntes  the  disturbance  in  undergoing  the  transformation; 

pid   where  it   was  argued   that  this  easily-transformable 

nlloid,  having  hiidsui'h  a  change  set  up  at  one  end  of  it 

]  psaaed  on  to  the  other,  giving  out  iu  the  proi'css  some 

lolecnlar  motion  and  consequently  falling  in  temperature, 

mediately  re-absorbs  from  the  atljacent  tissues  permeated 

y  blood,  an  amount  of  molecular  motion  equal  to  that  which 

IS  lost :  thereupon  resuming  its  previous  isomeric  state,  and 

B  fitneffi  for  again  propagating  a  wave  of  transformation. 

k  iluvh  M  there  is  here  of  h^-pothesis,  the  indirect  evidence 
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makes  it  probable  that  if  this  is  not  the  true  interpretation, 
the  true  interpretation  is  analogous  to  it.  That  the  matter 
contained  in  the  vesicles  is  the  seat  of  destructive  molecular 
changes,  with  accompanying  disengagement  of  motion, 
while  the  matter  contained  in  the  tubes  is  the  seat  of 
changes  which,  of  whatever  special  nature,  do  not  involve 
much  destructive  decomposition  and  disengagement  of 
motion,  are  beliefs  for  which  we  have  several  warrants; — 
among  others,  the  following.  The  grey  tissue 

contains  far  more  water  than  the  white  tissue:  the  propor- 
tion of  solids  to  water  being  about  12  per  cent,  in  the  grey 
tissue,  while  in  the  white  tissue  it  is  some  25  per  cent. 
Now  abundance  of  water  facilitates  molecular  change,  and 
habitually  characterizes  parts  in  which  the  rate  of  molecular 
change  is  high.  Hence  the  implication  is  that  the  grey 
matter  undergoes  metamorphosis  with  much  greater  rapidity 
than  the  white.  Stronger  evidence  is  afforded  by  the 

fact  that  the  grey  or  vesicular  substance  has  a  vascularity 
immensely  exceeding  that  of  the  white  or  fibrous  sub- 
stance. On  comparing  the  net-works  of  blood  vessels  that 
permeate  the  two,  the  difference  is  conspicuous;  and  it  is 
much  greater  than  at  first  appears.  An  estimate  based  on 
measurements,  proves  that  a  given  bulk  of  the  one  contains 
about  five  times  as  many  capillaries  as  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
other.*    Now  since  these  minute  canals  that  bring  and  take 

*  The  drawing  on  which  this  estimate  is  based,  is  contained  in  the 
Manual  of  Human  HUfology.  by  A.  KSlliker :  translated  and  edited  by 
George  Busk,  P.  R.  S.,  and  Thomas  Huxley,  P.  R.  S.  The  estimate  is 
easily  made.  A  number  of  equi-distant  parallel'lines  being  drawn  trans- 
versely through  the  two  net- works,  the  number  of  places  at  which  one  of 
these  lines  crosses  blood-vessels  within  a  given  length  (say  an  inch)  is 
counted,  and  the  like  being  done  with  an  equal  length  of  each  of  the 
other  parallel  lines  traversing  the  same  net-work,  there  is  obtained,  by 
taking  an  average,  the  number  of  vessels  usually  met  with  in  a  specified 
distance.  The  like  process  is  then  gone  through  with  lines  of  the  same 
length  traversing  the  other  net-work.  These  averages  do  not,  however, 
truly  express  the  comparative  numbers  of  such  intersections  in  the  two 
net-works ;  since  the  meshes  of  the  one  are  unlike  those  of  the  other  in 
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way  tnaterials,  must  be  numeroiis  in  proportion  as  com- 

>eition  and  decomposition  are  quick;  we  may  infer  a  great 

iference  between  the  rates  of  destructive  change  in  the 

ues.  Another  contrast  supports  this  con- 

baion  no  less  strongly.    Tlie  unstable  granular  protoplasm 

mutainod  in  the  corpuscles,  is  shielded  from  adjacent  dia- 

Urbing  forces  by  a  membrane  which,  even  where  thickest, 

delicate    thai:    its    existence    can    be    demonstrated 

mly    by   the    help    of    re-agents;    and    which    in    many 

Mrpuscles  cannot  be  made  visible  at  all.     Hence  between 

[he    matter   eontained    in    tbeee    corpiiscles,    or    vesifles, 

isd    the    streams    of    blood    that    run    among    them    so 

undanlly,  are  interposed  little  else  than  the  delicate  walls 

the   capillary   blood-vessels;   and   thus   the   disturbing 

nbotancea  brought  by  each  capillary,  can  pass  with  the 

1st  poesiblo  hindrance  into  the  unstably-arranged  contents 

[  the  neighbouring  vesicles.     Quite  otherwise  is  it  with 

J  relations  of  the  blood  to  the  contents  of  nerve-tubes. 

"he  wall  of  each  nerve-tube  is  thick  enough  to  make  it 

laily  dcnionstratetl ;  and  between  it  and  the  central  thread 

eeaential    matter,    comes   th*   coat    of   nerve-medulla. 

[Fbrough  these  barriers  the  disturbing  agents,  carried  among 

Ale  nerve-tubes  by  s]>anngly-dis1ributed  capillaries,  cannot 

fliiily  pass;  and  the  eiisential  nerve-thread  is  prevented  from 

Hii'iiig  molecular  changes  set  up  in  it  at  places  between 

!  two  extremes.     This  protection  suffices  so  long  as  the 

inturbing  agents  remain  normal  in  their  amounts;  but  when 

^ey  become  excessive,  as  they  do  if  the  blood-vessels  become 

R)ngcfltc<t,  local  changes  in  the  nerve-threads  are  caused: 

Irhencp  one  kind  of  neuralgia.    It  sliould  be  added  that  hy 

Henee  it  is  nc«!ful  lo  draw  an  *qual  numbpr  of  parallel  longitu- 

kl  Ilnea :  and  to  repeat  wirh  them  thi;  process  of  arersgins.    Br  tak- 

Ihe  mems  betnen  the  resulting  nnmberB  and  the  pravioas  nanibeM, 

IB  get  ft  correct  representation  of  the  relative  frcquencira  ivith  whiuh 

«  reaacla  occur  in  space  of  one  dimension.    To  ascertain  their  relative 

tqnenotcs  in  space  of  three  dimensions,  or  in  folid  tissue,  it  is  of  course 

edfnl  simply  to  onbe  the  two  numbers  so  arrived  at. 
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this  sheathing  of  nerve-medulla,  the  essential  nerve-threads, 
besides  being  shielded  against  disturbances  from  neighbour- 
ing currents  of  blood,  are  shielded  against  disturbances  from 
nerve-threads  in  the  same  bundle.  Were  "  axis-cylinders  " 
lying  in  lateral  contact  not  thus  coated,  a  molecular  change 
propag&ted  through  one  would  set  up  molecular  changes  in 
its  neighbours;  as,  in  fact,  it  does  in  an  early  stage  of 
ataxy,  characterized  by  loss  of  the  medullary  sheaths. 
Hence,  too,  the  explanation  of  that  normal  absence  of  me* 
duUary  sheaths  which  sundry  nervous  structures  show  us. 
For  among  the  Invertebrata^  in  which  this  normal  absence 
occurs,  the  fibres  contained  in  the  same  bundle  have 
nothing  like  those  many  and  varied  distinctions  which  they 
have  in  the  higher  animals:  they  have  termini  of  which 
the  structures  and  functions  are  much  less  differentiated. 
Similarly  with  those  bundles  of  grey  or  non-medullated 
fibres,  contained  in  the  sympathetic  system  of  vertebrate 
animals;  for  these  bundles,  serving  to  establish  relations 
among  the  viscera,  each  of  which  is  much  less  divided  into 
parts  that  act  independently,  there  needs  no  such  perfect  in- 
sulation of  the  nerve-fibres.  And  the  like  holds  even  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  peripheral  cerebro-spinal  system;  as  the 
olfactory  expansion,  which  consists  of  an  extensive  plexus 
of  non-medullated  fibres,  and  which  has  the  peculiarity 
that  different  parts  of  its  area  are  not  acted  upon  sepa- 
rately. 

The  evidences,  direct  and  indirect,  thus  justify  us  in 
concluding  that  the  nervous  system  consists  of  one  kind 
of  matter  under  different  forms  and  conditions.  In  the 
grey  tissue  this  matter  exists  in  masses  containing  cor- 
puscles, which  are  soft  and  have  granules  dispersed  through 
them,  and  which,  besides  being  thus  unstably  composed, 
are  placed  so  as  to  be  liable  to  disturbance  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree.  In  the  white  tissue  this  matter  is  collected 
together  in  extremely  slender  threads,  that  are  denser,  that 
are  uniform  in  texture,  and  that  are  shielded  in  an  unusual 
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Lanner  from  disturbing  forces,  except  at  their  two  extre- 
bitics.  And  the  implication  on  which  we  henceforth  pro- 
that  the  masses,  unstably  constituted  and  con- 
ditioned, are  seats  of  destructive  molecular  changes,  and 
disengagement  of  motion;  while  the  stably  constituted  and 
gonditioncd  ihreads,  are  the  seata  of  molecular  changes  that 
e  not  deatnictive,  and  are  probably  isomeric. 


■  S  10-  Jserve-tiibes  with  their  contained  protein-threads, 
md  nerve-ct-lla  with  their  contained  and  surronnding 
I  of  changing  protein-substance,  are  the  histologic 
tements  of  which  the  nervous  system  is  built  up; 
(bH  we  havp  now  to  ask  in  what  way  they  are  put 
tether.  We  will  begin  with  the  peripheral  termina- 
lona  of  the  nerve-tubes;  or  rather,  with  those  of  them 
pliieh  lie  on  the  outer  surface, 

,  Suppose  the  skin,  including  those  introverted  portions 
which  form  tlie  receptive  areas  of  the  special 
stiHes,  to  be  marked  all  over  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
let-work.  Suppose  the  meshes  of  this  net-work  to  vary 
kitremoly  in  their  sizes;  so  that  while  in  some  places  they 
e  na  large  as  those  of  a  tishing-net,  they  are  in  other  places 
lot  large  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  a  needle.  Or,  to 
)eak  specifically,  suppose  that  vn  the  middle  of  the  back 
?  meshes  are  some  3^  inches  in  diameter,  and  that  being 
Iqtially  large  over  the  middles  of  the  fore-arms,  and  the 
piddles  of  the  thighs,  they  diminish  to  2  inches  and  leas 
wer  the  neck  and  breast,  to  IJ  inches  at  the  extremities 
f  the  legs,  to  1  i  inches  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  to  less 
htin  an  inch  on  the  foreliead,  to  less  than  half-au-inch  over 
pheeks  and  over  the  palms  of  the  hands,  to  a  quarter 
f  an  inch  and  leas  over  the  fingers,  to  a  twelfth  of  an  inch 
J  the  inner  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
t  one  twonty-f mirth  of  an  int-li  in  diameter;  and  snp- 
,  ftirther,  that  over  the  back  of  that  denual  sac  which 
8  the  eye,  these  meshes  are  ao  small  that  a  microscope 
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is  required  to  distinguish  them.  Having  imagined  such  a 
net-work  of  which  the  meshes,  irregularly  polygonal  in 
their  outlines,  are  thus  wide  over  parts  of  the  surface  that 
have  but  little  varietv  of  converse  with  the  external  world, 
and  become  smaller  in  proportion  as  the  surfaces  have 
multiplied  and  variable  contacts  with  things;  we  shall  have 
gained  an  approximate  idea  of  the  relations  among  the 
separate  local  areas  in  which  there  arise  independent  nerves. 
To  complete  the  conception,  however,  something  else  must 
be  supposed.  The  large  meshes  we  must  represent  as 
marked  out  by  very  broad  lines — say  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad  where  the  meshes  are  largest.  We  must  imagine 
them  narrowing  as  the  meshes  become  smaller;  until, 
when  we  come  to  the  meshes  over  the  surface  of  the 
retina,  the  dividing  lines  have  dwindled  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  gossamer  thread.  And  now  let  us  conceive  that 
within  each  of  these  areas,  large  or  small  as  it  may  happen, 
there  exists  a  plexus  of  fibres,  formed  of  the  essential  nerve 
substance,  that  are  continuous  with  one  another,  but  have 
no  connection  with  the  fibres  occupying  adjacent  areas. 
Xot,  indeed,  that  we  must  conceive  any  sharp  limitation  of 
the  space  occupied  by  each  plexus.  We  must  assume  that 
the  line  separating  two  areas,  here  verj'^  broad  and  here  very 
narrow,  covers  a  space  into  which  fibres  from  both  the  areas 
run,  without  joining  one  another.  Hence  the  area  belong- 
ing to  each  independent  plexus,  is  the  internal  area  of  the 
mesh,  plus  the  space  occupied  by  its  circumscribing  broad 
or  narrow  line;  and  the  breadth  of  the  line  represents  the 
extent  to  which   adjacent  areas  overlap.  Such, 

then,  are  the  peripheral  expansions  of  those  nerves  which 
are  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  external  forces.  Here  each 
monopolizes  a  relatively-great  tract  of  the  surface,  and  here 
an  extremely  minute  one.  Each  is  an  independent  agent — 
each  is  capable  of  having  a  change  set  up  in  it  without 
changes  being  set  up  in  its  neighbours.  The  skin  is,  as  it 
were,  occupied  all  over  with  separate  feelers,  that  are  here 


idely  scattered,  here  clustered,  and  here  crowded  together 

closely  as  maintenance  of  their  individualities  ivill  allow. 

From  the  neire-plexm  occiipj-ing  one  of  these  areas,  there 

takes  its  rise  the  central  fibre,  or  axis-cylinder,  of  a  nerve- 

tutie.     Coated  with  ita  medulla  and  inclosing  sheatli,  it 

ikes  its  way  from  the  surface  inwards,  and,  proceeding 

■ithout  any  branch  or  junction,  eventually  reaches  a  mass 

[  grey  matter  with  imbedded  vesicles — a  nerve-centre  or 

iglion.     Into  the  substance  of  this  the  essential  nerve- 

jad  runs,  becoming  divested  of  ifa  medullary  sheath; 

pid   where   the  stnicture   is  least  involved,   the   essential 

Te-fibre  frerjuently  if  not  always  ends  in  a  nerve-vesicle. 

n  soch  simple,  and  what  wn  may  call  typical,  centres,  there 

ranches  out  from  some  other  part  of  the  nerve-vesicle, 

mother  nerve-fibre  which,  similarly  inclosed  in  its  double 

[ilheath,  pursues  an  outward  course,  ordinarily  along  the 

p.me  general  route  as  the  first,  until,  reaching  the  same 

t  o£  the  body,  it  buries  itself  in  a  bundle  of  muscular 

pres  amid  which  its  ramifications  end.     Thus  we  have  us 

)  elements  of  what  is  called  a  nervous  arc^ — 1,  a  peri- 

iberal  expansion,  placed  where  it  is  liable  to  be  distiirl^d 

r  an  oittemal  agent,  and  so  formed  as  to  be  most  ea-sily 

turbed;  3,  a  connected  fibre  capable  of  being  readily 

pectod  by  dialurhances  at  this  outer  end,  but  shielded  from 

^turbances  elsewhere;  3,  at,  or  near,  the  inner  end  of  this 

I  corpuscle  of  nnstably-ar ranged  substance,  apt  to 

pTC  out  much  molecular  motion  when  disturbed;    4,  s 

*ond  fibre  diverging  from  the  corpuscle,  or  its  neigh- 

mrhood,  an<l  subject  to  disturbance  from  the  molecular 

lotion  disengaged  near  its  origin,  but  protected  from  other 

ifliiences;  5,  at.  Ihe  remote  extremity  of  this  second  fibre, 

I  Bultdi^-ided  terminalion  amid  a  snhstance  that  contracta 

sally  when  disturbed,  and  which,  in  contracting,  moves 

J  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  first  fibre  took  its  rise. 

.  1  is  B  diagram  representing  these  eTemcnts  of  a  nervous 

A  being  the  first,  or,  aa  it  is  called,  afferent  nerve, 
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with  its  peripheral  expansion  a;  B  being  the  nerve-cor- 
puscle or  ganglion-cell;  and  C  the  second,  or  efferent,, 
nerve,  with  its  termination  c. 


Fig.  1. 


Itg.S. 
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This  arrangement  of  parts  is  perpetually  repeated  through- 
out the  nervous  system;  and  if  we  generalize  the  concep- 
tion somewhat  by  supposing  that  the  commencement  a  is 
not  necessarily  external,  but  may  be  on  an  inner  surface,  or 
within  an  organ,  while  the  termination  c  is  not  necessarily 
in  a  muscle  but  may  be  in  a  gland ;  we  shall  have  a  concep- 
tion that  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  universally  applicable.  I 
say  in  a  certain  sense,  because,  until  another  element  is 
added,  the  conception  is  incomplete.  These  coupled  nerves, 
\vith  the  ganglion-cell  acting  as  a  direct  or  indirect  link 
between  them,  recurring  everywhere  in  substantially  the 
same  relations,  appear  to  form  a  compound  structure  out 
of  which  the  nervous  system  is  built — its  unit  of  composi- 
tion. But  this  is  not  so.  By  multiplication  of  such  arcs 
we  may  get  a  multitude  of  separate  nervous  agencies, 
but  not  a  nervous  system.  To  produce  a  nervous  system 
there  needs  an  element  connecting  each  such  nervous  arc 
with  the  rest— there  needs  a  third  fibre  running  from  the 
ganglion-cell,  or  its  neighbourhood,  to  some  place  where 
other  conmiunicating  fibres  come;  and  where,^by  direct  or 
indirect  junctions,  actual  or  approximate,  the  primary 
couples  of  nerves  may  be  brought  into  relation.  That  is, 
there  requires  what  we  may  call  a  centripetal  nerve.*  In 
* 

*  The  words  centripetal  and  centrifugal  are  occasionally  used  in  nerve- 
physiology  as  the  equivalents  of  afferent  and  efferent.  Bat  as  afferent  and 
efferent  are  by  far  the  most  generally  adopted,  and  are  also  the  most  descrip- 
tive, it  seems  to  me  that  the  word  centripetal  may  with  advantage  have  this 
more  special  meaning  given  to  it ;  and  centrifugal  the  correlative  meaning. 
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2  is  shown,  diagranmiatically,  tbe  relation  in  which 

s  stands  to  the  others.    A  centripetal  nerve  being  added, 

e  results  what  we  may  fairly  regard  as  the  unit  of  eorn- 

Kition  of  the  nervouB  system.     We  shall  have  presently 

Jto  recognize  certain  fibres  which  this  conception  does  not 

l&ichide.    But  they  are  not  essential;  for  a  nervous  system 

t  possible  witliout  them.     Let  ns,  then,  taking  this  as  our 

oitof  compotiiinon,  consider  the  general  method  after  which 

■vous  gyatem  la  constructed. 

.  The  fibres  represented  in  the  above  diagrams,  do 
ordinarily  pursue  their  respective  courses  by  themselves: 
I  they  proceed  in  company,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  afferent 
pnen'es  arising  at  a,  in  separate  tut  adjacent  areas  on  the 
in,  or  in  other  organs  recipient  of  external  impressions, 
K^onverge;  and.  while  maintaining  their  separate  indivi- 
ilities,  become  united  into  a  bundle  inclosed  in  a  sheath. 


EM.        29.  ■ 


Jier  sheathed  bundles  of  fibres  from  other  cbistered  areas 
LB  region,  presently  Join  them,  and  run  along  vdth 
a  in  a  compound  bundle,  until  they  eventually  reach  the 
B  of  imbedded  nen-e-veaicles  ronslituting  a  ganglion  or 
rvons  centre  B.  Similarly  the  efferent  nerves  which  have 
TTOotsin  this  ganglion,  issue  from  it  as  a  bundle,  which, 
tnonly  inclosed  in  the  same  general  sheath  as  the  afferent 
»,  goea  back  to  the  part  of  the  body  whence  these 
:  and  secondary  bundles  of  these  efferent  nerves, 
trerging  and  re-diverging  from  one  nnother  ns  they  enter 
E  part,  aa  at  c,  finally  become  lost  in  its  various  muscles. 
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In  like  manner  the  centripetal  fibres  d,  originating  in  this 
ganglion,  take  their  common  course,  joined  perhaps  by  other 
fibres  originating  elsewhere,  towards  a  ganglion  £,  that  is 
larger  and  has  more  nmnerous  connections.  Of  course  the 
clustered  lines  and  spotted  circles  in  Fig.  3,  are  entirely 
diagrammatic — give  no  idea  of  the  separate  nerves  and 
bundles  and  ganglia  as  they  actually  exist;  hut  merely  of  the 
relations  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  more  central  ganglion,  to  which  converge 
other  bundles  of  centripetal  nerves  (together  with  some 
afferent  ner\'es  that  pass  through  inferior  ganglia  without 
stopping)  may  itself  be  subordinate  to  a  still  superior,  or 
still  more  central,  ganglion.  To  this  it  gives  off  what  may 
be  called  superior  centripetal  nerves;  and  other  nerves  of 
the  same  or  of  a  lower  order  being  brought  to  it,  this  highest 
ganglion  becomes  a  place  where  there  are  established 
communications  among  all  the  subordinate  and  8ub-«ubordi-~ 
nate  ganglia,  with  their  afferent  and  efferent  fibres. 

One  further  kind  of  connection  exists.  The  immense 
majority  of  animals.have  their  parts  symmetrically  arranged 
— sometimes  radially  but  more  frequently  bi-laterally.  For 
the  corresponding  parts  there  are  habitually  corresponding 
ganglia;  and  the  connections  that  remain  to  be  named  are 
those  between  these  corresponding  ganglia,  or  ganglia  which 
belong  to  the  same  grade.  Such  connections  consist  of 
what  are  called  commissural  fibres.  They  are  indicated  at  b, 
where  they  transversely  join  the  structure  shown  in  detail, 
with  the  answering  structure  belonging  to  the  other  side  of 
the  body.  The  word  commissural  i^,  indeed,  sometimes 
used  in  a  wider  sense:  including  fibres  that  unite  ganglia  of 
different  grades.  But  since  the  great  majority  of  the  fibres 
called  conmiissural  are  those  which  join  duplicate  ganglia,  or 
else  ganglia  that  occupy  hke  relations  in  the  hierarchy,  it 
will,  I  think,  conduce  to  clearness  to  restrict  its  application 
to  these :  leaving  the  word  centripetal  for  fibres  which  con- 
nect ganglia  of  lower  orders  with  those  of  higher  orders. 
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e  commissTires  thus  bringing  into  relation  the  members  of 

tch  pair  of  ceiitrea,  inferior  or  superior,  and  eo  linking  tlie 

I  lialves  of  the  nervons  system,  complete  the  nervous 

mununicatioDS  throughout  the  organism. 

\  This  description,  purposely  generalized  with  a  view  of 

ihibiting   the   principles  of  nervous  organization,   apart 

;i  any  particular  type,  may  be  fitly  supplemented  by  the 

seription   of  a   special  structure   that   illuetratea  them. 

tch  sucker  on  any  ann  of  a  cuttlc-flah,  has  a  ganglion 

»tod  beneath  it.    'I'o  this  descend  the  afferent  nerves  that 

e  affected  by  toii.-hing  the  sucker;  and  from  it  ascend  the 

t  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 

These  form  a  local   nervous  eyatem  that  ia  ex- 

rimcntally  proved  to  have  a  certain  completeness  in  itself. 

lot  now  from  the  ganglion  underneath  each  sucker,  fibres 

li  along  the  arm,  in  company  with  fibres  from  all  similar 

langlia  iu  the  arm;    and  this  bundle  of  centripetal  fibres 

nentually  reaches  a  ganglion  at  the  base  of  the  arm.    Each 

Di.  similarly  constructed,  thus  has  a  chief  nervous  centre 

I  whicJi  the  fibres  from  all  its  minor  nervous  centres  are 

Slight  into  eonimunication.     Further,  all  round  the  ring 

med  by  the  united  base  of  the  arms,  there  runs  ah  an- 

r  commissure  connecting  these  siipcrior  ganglia.     And 

then  from  each  of  them  is  given  off  a  bundle  of  fibres  that 

pro<ved  centripetally  to  a  still  biglier  centre — the  cephalic 

^nglion;  whore,  consequently,  nerves  from  all  the  arms  are 

rought  into  direct  communication  with  one  another,  and 

9  into  communication  with  nerves  arriving  from  ganglia 

)  other  parts  of  the  l>ody.    Omitting  details  and  qualifica- 

ma,  not  essential  to  such  a  conception  as  concerus  us  here, 

S  thus  see  that  in  nervous  structure  there  is  a  centraliza- 

lon  and  re-centraUzation,  that  is  carried  far  in  proportion 

R  the  oi^ani^ation  is  high. 


i  §  12.  We  may  be  sure  that  along  with  a  principle  of  ar- 
ment  among  connecting  structures,  there  goes  soma 
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principle  of  composition  in  the  centres  that  are  connected  j 
which  are  not  simply  places  for  the  meeting  of  fibres,  but 
places  in  which  there  exist  agents  liable  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  in-coming  fibres  and  capable  of  acting  on  the  out-going 
fibres.  Respecting  the  principle  of  composition,  our  reason- 
ings must  be  mainly  hypothetical;  but  they  will,  I  think, 
prove  of  some  worth,  by  leading  us  to  conclusions  that  har- 
monize with  observation,  so  far  as  this  carries  us. 

In  ascending  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  tj^pes  of  the 
nervous  system,  we  see  that  the  distribution  and  combi- 
nation of  nerve-fibres  are  so  modified,  as  to  make  possible  an 
increasing  multiplicity,  variety,  and  complexity  of  relations 
among  different  parts  of  the  organism.  What  kind  of  mo- 
dification does  this  necessitate  at  places  where  the  nerve- 
fibres  are  put  in  communication?  Without  assuming  that 
two  fibres  which  bring  two  parts  of  the  organism  into  rela- 
tion, are  always  united  at  their  central  extremities  by  an 
intermediate  nerve-corpuscle,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
continuity  between  their  central  extremities  must  be  effected 
either  by  a  nerve-corpuscle  or  by  some  less-defined  portion 
of  grey  substance;  and  it  is  clear  that  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  different  connections  to  be  established  among  the 
nerves  coming  to  any  ganglion,  must  be  the  number  of  the 
more  or  less  independent  portions  of  grey  substance  re- 
quired to  establish  them.  Let  us  consider  the  implications. 
Suppose  that  a  and  &,  Fig.  4,  are  two  points  in  the  or- 
ganism. To  join  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  there 
needs  only  the  single  ganglion-cell  A.  Similarly,  to  bring 
into  nervous  relation  the  points  c  and  d,  the  single  ganglion- 
cell  B  suffices.  So  long  as  A  and  B  remain  unconnected, 
these  two  simple  relations  are  the  only  possible  ones  among 
the  points  a,  &,  c^  d.  But  now  assume  that  from  A  and  B 
there  run  fibres  to  the  centre  C — not  a  single  fibre  from 
each,  but  two  fibres,  one  of  which  in  each  case  proceeds  from 
a  or  ft,  and  from  c  or  i  This  being  so,  there  may  be  formed 
at  C,  eleven  simple  and  compound  relations:    these  four 


points  e«n  be  arranged  into  six  groups  of  two,  ab,  ac,  ad, 

bc,bd,ed:  into  foiir  groups  of  three,  b  ac,li  a  d,  a  c  d,  c  h  d; 

nd  into  one  group  of  four,  abed.    Hence,  su]ipo8ing  the 

hntre  C  to  be  made  up  of  the  independent  cells,  or  portions 

if  gre_v  substance,  seviprally  serving  to  link  the  luembera  of 

E  proup  into  a  separate  eombiiiatioD,   there  must  be  at 

■st  eleven  aueh.    If,  again,  froin  this  centre  C,  we  assume 

ut  there  run  adequately  numerous  librea  to  the  higher 

mtre  F,  and  that  this  is  also   duly  connected  through 

I  centres  T)  and  E,  with   the  points  e,  f,  ?.  ft;  then 

pOHsible   niimher   of   groups,   simp  It;   and   compound, 

list  may  be  formed  at  F,  will   amount  to  247;    and  to 

wte  the  members  of  each  group  so  that  it  may  be  inde- 

oident  of  the  rest,  there  must  be  at  least  347  connect' 


Fie.  ■*. 


[  Unlcs  ut  the  centre  F.  "Without  pursuing  the  calcu- 
tiou,  it  will  be  manifest  that  as  these  points  in  the  or- 
i  increase  iu  number,  and  as  the  clusters  of  them 
lit  are  to  be  brought  inti>  relation  become  larger  and  more 
i,  tlie  central  elements  through  which  their  relations 
)  established  must  grow  multitudinous.  An  in- 

rquate  conception,  however,  ia  thus  reached;  for  we  have 
laidcred  only  the  reijuisites  for  forming  among  these 
fint*.  the  greatest  numlier  of  di-ffcreni  groups,  simple  and 
mpoiiud;    ignoring   the   different   orders  iu    which    the 
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members  of  each  group  may  be  combined.  Two  things  can 
be  arranged  in  succession  in  only  2  different  ways;  three 
things  can  be  arranged  in  6  different  ways;  four  things  in 
24  ways;  five  things  in  120  ways;  six  things  in  720  ways; 
seven  things  in  5,040  ways;  and  so  on  in  a  progression 
increasing  with  enormous  rapidity.  Assuming,  then,  that 
at  the  centre  F,  certain  points,  a,  6,  c,  d^  e,  are  to  be  com- 
bined, not  in  this  succession  only,  but  in  all  possible  suc- 
cessions, there  will  require  120  different  links  of  connec- 
tion for  this  one  group  of  five  points  only.  These  links, 
whether  separate  vesicles  or  less-differentiated  portions  of 
grey  matter,  miist  occupy  a  considerable  space;  and  sup- 
posing they  are  aggregated  near  those  pre-existing  cells 
or  links  which  they  have  to  re-combine  in  various  orders, 
there  may  result  a  protuberance  from  the  centre  F,  as  shown 
at  G.  If  we  suppose  that  instead  of  a  group  of  five,  a  group 
of  six  is  to  have  its  members  thus  variously  combined; 
or  if  instead  of  one  group  to  be  so  dealt  with,  there  are 
many;  this  lateral  outgrowth  may  become  relatively  very 
large.  And  since  its  vesicles,  or  portions  of  grey  matter, 
will  be  much  more  bulky  than  the  fibres  running  from  them 
to  the  members  of  groups  which  they  combine,  there  may 
be  expected  to  arise,  as  at  H,  a  lateral  centre  attached  to 
the  original  centre,  F,  by  a  pedicle  of  fibres. 

Of  course  these  diagrams  and  numbers  are  intende<l  to 
convey  nothing  but  a  general  idea  of  the  principle  of  com- 
position of  nerve  centres — not  to  represent  any  actual  com- 
position. It  would  be  an  absurd  assumption  that  among  a 
number  of  points  in  the  body,  there  have  to  be  formed  as 
many  unlike  groups  as  are  theoretically  possible;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  any  group  need 
ever  to  be  combined  in  as  many  different  orders  as  they 
might  be  combined.  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  above 
description  greatly  over-states  the  accumulation  of  nerve- 
vesicles,  or  their  equivalents,  implied  by  such  correlations  as 
are  actually  required  among  a  given  number  of  points  in  the 
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organism;  it  immensely  under-states  the  number  of  points 

to  be  so  correlated,  as  well  as  the  number,  and  variety,  and 

plexity,  of  the  groujia  into  which  they  are  to  be  com- 

lod.     The  places  from  which  nffcrent  nerves  proceed,  aa 

as  the  places  to  which  efferent  nerves  proceed,  are 

mnltitudinouB.    Very  lai^e  groups  of  such  places  have  their 

members  put  in  simultaneous  communication.    The  different 

groups  so  formed  are  innumerable.     And  extremely  varied 

^lutions  of  succession  are  established  among  members  of 

same  group;  as  well  as  among  different  groups.    Hence 

are  safe  in  asserting  that  along  \vith  an  increasing  multi- 

icity  and  heterogeneity  of  nervous  connections,  there  must 

increasing  massiveness  of  the  nervous  centree,  or  accu- 

latioQB  of  vesicular  matter. 

One  further  corollary  deserves  noting.  Each  vesicle,  or 
■h  portion  of  grey  matter  that  eetablishes  a  continuity 
;ween  the  central  termini  of  fibres,  is  not  merely  a  con- 
;ting  link:  it  is  also  a  reservoir  of  molecular  motion,  which 
out  when  disturbed.  Hence,  if  the  composition  of 
(^centres  is  determined  as  above  indicated,  it  folIowH 
it  in  proportion  to  the  number,  extensiveness,  and  com- 
'xity,  of  the  relations,  simultaneous  and  successive,  that 
formed  among  different  parts  of  the  organism,  will  be 
i|uuntity  of  molecular  motion  which  the  nerve-centres 
capable  of  disengaging. 

}  %  13.  Aa  a  datum  for  Psychology  of  the  most  general 
ind,  the  foregoing  description  f»f  nervous  structure  might 
But  having  to  deal  chiefly  with  that  more  special 
hychology  distinguished  aa  human,  it  will  be  proper  to  add 
mp  account  of  the  human  nervous  system.  A  few  facta 
EiDoment  respecting  its  peripheral  parts,  may  be  set  down 

'e  study  its  central  parts. 
I  At  tli6  surface  of  the  body,  where  the  extremities  of 
"ve-fibrcs  arc  so  placed  as  to  he  most  easily  disturbed,  w« 
merally  find  what  may  he  called  multipliei^  of  distur- 
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bances.  Sundry  appliances  which  appear  to  have  nothing  in 
common,  have  the  common  function  of  concentrating,  on  the 
ends  of  nerves,  the  actions  of  external  agents.  That  this  is 
the  effect  produced  by  the  lenses  of  the  eyes,  is  a  familiar 
fact.  It  is  a  less  familiar  fact  that  certain  otolites  and 
minute  rods  or  fibres,  immersed  in  a  liquid  contained  in  the 
internal  ear,  serve  to  transform  the  less  sensible  vibrations 
communicated  to  this  liquid,  into  the  more  sensible  vibrations 
of  solid  masses,  and  to  bring  these  directly  to  bear  on  the 
nerve-terminations.  So,  too,  is  it  over  the  integument;  or, 
at  any  rate,  over  the  parts  of  it  subject  to  many  and  varied 
contacts.  Though  men  have  not,  like  many  inferior  Mam- 
mals, the  well-developed  tactual  multipliers  called  vibrwsoB 
(known  in  a  cat  as  "  whiskers  "),  each  of  which  is  a  lever 
that  intensifies  a  slight  touch  at  the  outer  end  into  a  strong 
pressure  of  the  imbedded  end  upon  an  adjacent  nerve-fibre; 
yet  every  one  of  the  short  hairs  on  a  man's  skin  acts  in  the 
same  way.  And  then,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are,  at 
places  where  the  contacts  with  objects  are  perpetual,  and 
where  hairs  do  not  grow,  certain  multipliers  below  the  sur- 
face— small  dense  bodies  named  corpusovla  taettts^  round 
each  of  which  a  nerve-fibre  ramifies,  and  each  of  which, 
when  moved  by  the  touch  of  a  foreign  body,  gives  to  its  at- 
tached nerve-fibre  a  greater  pressure  than  this  would  receive 
were  the  surrounding  substance  homogeneous:  a  fact  which 
will  be  understood  on  remembering  the  effect  of  pressure  on 
the  skin  when  some  small  hard  body,  as  a  thorn,  is  imbed- 
ded in  it. 

So  much  for  the  instruments  that  are  external  to  the 
peripheral  expansions  of  the  nerves,  and  serve  to  exag- 
gerate the  effects  of  incident  forces.  We  may  now  con- 
template these  peripheral  expansions  themselves,  as  being 
adapted  to  receive  these  exaggerated  incident  forces. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ultimate  nerve-fibrilte,  ramifying 
where  they  are  most  exposed  to  disturbances,  consist  of 
nerve-protoplasm  unprotected  by  medullary  sheaths  and  not 
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a  covered  by  membranous  slieaths.  In  fact,  they  appear 
I  eoQ^t  of  matter  like  that  contained  in  nerve-vesiclea, 
t  witliout  the  fat-granules;  and  may  be  regarded  as,  like 
\.  more  unstable  than  the  matter  composing  the  central 
■3  of  the  fully-differentiated  nerve-tubes.  To  this  general 
■racter  of  the  nerve-terminations,  have  to  be  added  tlie 
s[)e(rial  charaetera  of  the  terminations  exposed  to 
Scial  forces.  The  delicate  pale  fibres  which  form  a  layer 
i  the  surface  of  the  retina,  are  not  directly  affected  by  the 
B  of  light  concentrated  upon  tliem;  but  these  rays,  pass- 
g  through  them,  full  on  a  layer  of  closely  packed,  but  quite 
separate,  little  bodies  which  are  the  true  sensitive  atructures; 
and  then  the  miuiile  nerve-fibrillte  that  run  from  these  to 
B  stratum  of  retinal  ncrve-fibns,  pass  on  their  way  into  a 
of  nerve-vesicles,  with  which  we  may  presume 
have  connections.  That  ia  to  say,  this  peripheral 
ransion  of  the  nerve  (m  which  visual  images  fall, 
■tains  numerous  small  portions  of  the  highly-unstable 
rve-niatter,  ready  to  change,  and  ready  to  give  ont 
ular  motion  in  changing.  It  is  time,  too,  with 
e  terminal  ramifications  of  the  auditory  nerve,  on  which 
torotis  vibrations  are  concentrated.  And  there  ia  an 
bilious  peculiarity  in  the  immense Jy-cx pa nded  extremity 
I  the  olfactory  nerve.  Here,  over  a  largo  tract  covered 
r  mucoua  moinhrane,  is  a  thick  plexus  of  the  grey  im- 
isthed  fibres;  and  among  them  are  distributed  both 
p-vesicles  and  granular  grey  substance,  such  as  that  out 
{vhich  the  vesicles  arise  in  the  nervous  centres. 

Tie  significance  of  these  structniral  peculiarities  we  shall 
B  hereafter.  For  the  present  we  need  only  note  the  distri- 
ti<>n  of  them.  Over  the  skin,  which  is  conversant  with 
1  of  a  rejatively-eonaidcrable  intensity — mechanical 
ict«,  preeBures,  tenaions, — we  do  not  find  that  the  nerve- 
oinations  contain  deposits  of  the  pe<;nliarly  unstable 
rvr^«ubstanee.  But  we  find  sucli  deposits  where  the 
Udent  fdrcea  are  extremely  feeble,  or  fall  on  excessively 
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small  areas,  or  both.  The  quantity  of  matter  which,  floating 
as  faint  odour  through  the  air,  reaches  the  end  of  the  ol- 
factory nerve,  is  infinitesimal.  Such  luminiferous  imdula- 
tions  as  are  allowed,  during  a  momentary  glance,  to  fall  on 
one  of  the  minute  areas  of  the  retina,  are  equivalent  to  a 
mechanical  force  inappreciable  by  our  measures,  if  not  in- 
expressible by  our  figures.  Similarly  with  those  atmo- 
spheric waves  which,  produced  by  the  churdh-bell  a  mile 
away,  and  weakening  as  they  spread  in  all  directions,  are 
conveyed  to  the  minute  otolites  and  rods  of  .the  inner  ear, 
to  be  by  them  impressed  on  the  auditory  nerves.  And  in 
these  places  it  is  that  we  find  peripheral  deposits  of  the 
specially-unstable  nerve-substance. 

§  14.  Arising  from  these  variously-specialized  peripheral 
structures,  the  afferent  nerves,  collected  into  their  bundles 
and  compound  bundles,  run  inwards  to  the  spinal  cord;  out 
of  which  issue  the  corresponding  bundles  of  efferent  nerves. 
In  one  sense  the  spinal  cord  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuous nervous  centre;  and,  in  another  sense,  as  a  series  of 
partially-independent  nervous  centres.  Each  pair  of  trunk 
nerves  with  its  segment  of  the  spinal  cord,  has  a  certain 
degree  of  individuality;  and  those  segments  into  which 
enter  the  pairs  of  massive  nerves  from  the  limbs,  have 
individualities  considerably  pronounced;  since  it  is  experi- 
mentally proved  that  when  severed  from  the  rest  they  are 
not  incapacitated.  The  tract  of  grey  matter  in  the  spinal 
cord  to  which  the  afferent  nerves  of  a  limb  come,  and  from 
which  the  efferent  nerves  issue,  is  practically  the  ganglionic 
centre  of  that  limb,  having  very  much  of  automatic  inde- 
pendence; and  being  joined  by  commissural  fibres  to  a 
like  centre  belonging  to  the  fellow  limb,  it  forms  with  this 
an  automatic  pair.  So  that,  remembering  how  the  entire 
cranio-spinal  axis  is  originally  one  and  continuous,  and  that 
its  anterior  part  has  been  differentiated  and  developed  into 
quite  distinct  centres  we  may  say  that  its  posterior  part,  the 


pinal  cord,  lias  also  been  so  differentiated,  though  to  a 
_  ,  BDiallcr  extent.  To  this  conception  two 

additions  iniist  be  made.  Beyond  the  internal  traeta  of  grey 
or  TCsiciilar  matter,  and  tho  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  that 
enter  into  and  ifisne  from  them  laterally;  and  beyond  the 
transverBC  commissural  fibres  which  connect  the  correspond- 
ing lateral  portions  of  grey  matter  or  partially-differentiated 
>airB  of  nervous  centres ;  there  are  longitudinal  commissural 
ibrea,  joining  these  aucceasive  pairs  of  nervous  centres  with 
ioe  anothpr,nnd  serving  to  integrate  the  series  of  pairs  in 
e  way  that  the  members  of  each  pair  are  integrated, 
jid  then,  along  with  these  fibres  that  unite  nervous  centres 
f  the  same  order,  there  are  what  we  found  it  desirable  to 
stinguish  as  centripetal  fibres,  running  from  the  relutively- 
iferior  nervous  centres  to  the  relatively-superior  ones; 
iritli  centrifugal  fibres  running  liack. 

I  Of  these  relatively-superior  nervous  centres,  we  have  first 
'  notice  the  iri^uUn  oblongata;  including  those  parts 
F  the^n*  Varolii  which  are  woven  into  it,  and  aiiuLlarly 
rise  out  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  This  is  the  enlarged 
mination  of  the  spinal  cord,  lying  within  the  skull, 
isttnguiahed  as  it  is  from  lower  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  by 
>  greater  masaiveness,  it  is  much  more  distinguished  by  the 
■nltiplicity  and  variety  of  its  peripheral  connections, 
while  the  successive  segments  of  the  spinal  cord  proper, 
lave  pairs  of  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  which  are  limited 
1  their  distributions  to  particular  regions  of  the  body;  and 
while    even    such    an    entire    group    of    these    segments 

I  occupy  the  lumbar  region,   have   relations   only   with 
legs  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body;    the  meduUa 

fct,  by  the  intermediation  of  centripetal  fibres,  is 
Might  into  relation  not  only  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
idy  and  ita  limbs,  but  with  the  upper  part  of  the  btidy  and 

II  lioilm:  and  not  only  with  these,  but  also  with  sundry  of 
e  parts  which  we  know  as  the  organs  of  the  special  senses; 

i  not  only  with  these,  but  also  with  the  more  important 
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viscera.  The  auditory  nerves  and  the  nerves  of  taste  go 
directly  into  it,  and  though  the  optic  nerves  do  not,  yet 
from  the  centres  to  which  they  run  there  are  fibres  communi- 
cating with  it;  from  its  laterally-appended  parts  arise  the 
nerves  of  the  eye-muscles  and  the  facial  nerves;  and  the 
pneumogastric  nerves,  given  off  from  its  posterior  part,  put 
it  in  communication  with  the  larynx,  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
the  liver,  and  the  stomach.  Respecting  its  connections,  direct 
and  indirect^  much  remains  to  be  ascertained;  but  what  is 
known  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  medvUa  oblongata^ 
including  the  structures  that  are  adnate,  is  a  portion 
of  the  originally-uniform  cerebro-spinal  axis,  which  has 
been  differentiated  into  a  centre  of  a  higher  order  than 
those  behind  it,  or  those  at  the  base  of  the  mass  in  front 
of  it — higher  in  the  sense  that  it  has  become  that  portion 
of  the  axis  in  which  centripetal  fibres  running  from  the 
posterior  ganglia,  and  from  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  anterior 
ganglia,  called  by  some  sensory,  are  brought  into  relation 
with  one  another — a  centre  through  which  these  local 
centres  are  united  into  one  system. 

Passing  over  with  a  mere  recognition  the  anterior  ganglia 
just  named,  the  exact  relations  of  which  are  ill-understood, 
but  some  of  which  comparative  morphology  proves  to  be 
portions  of  the  front  end  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  that 
have  become  differentiated  into  ganglia  of  the  first  order, 
receiving  those  special  external  stimuli  to  which  the  front 
end  of  the  body  is  exposed ;  there  remain  only  to  be  noticed 
the  two  great  bi-lobed  ganglia,  which  in  Man  form  the  chief 
mass  of  the  brain — the  cerebellum  and  the  cerebrum.  Phy- 
siologists and  anatomists  are  agreed  in  regarding  these  as 
centres  of  a  still  higher  order.  Anatomical  proof  of  their 
superiority,  as  being  the  seats  of  still  higher  centralization, 
is  very  incomplete;  for  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  courses 
of  all  the  nerve-fibres  that  enter  into  and  issue  from  them, 
has  hitherto  been  insuperable.  But  their  connections  with 
the  subjacent  minor  centres  and  with  the  medtUla  oblonffata^ 
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e  8U«h  as  to  make  it  certain  that  througb  the  intermedia- 
ion  of  these,  they  comuiunicate  with  tlie  whole  peripheral 
•V0U8  syBtem;  and  are  placps  in  vt\iu'\i  crentripotal  fibres 
•om  centres  of  loth  the  first  nud  second  orders,  joined, 
aiblv,  with  eonie  simply  afferent  fibres,  are  brought  into 
kriouH  relations:  relations,  however,  that  most  likely  differ 
I  their  natures  from  those  ostahlishod  in  inferior  centres — 
fftr,   {lerhaps,   as  those  supposed   to  be   formed  in   the 
Btre  II,  Fig.  4,  differ  from  those  foniied  in  the  centre  F. 
I  Among  the  facts  of  fundamental  significance  with  which 
)  are  here  concerned,  one  other  mny  be  named.     This 
s  the  histological  stnictnrefi  of  nervoiis  centres.     In 
Btomatic  ganglia ,  the  d  irect  n  ii  ion  of  nerve-fibres  witli  nerve- 
is  is  habitaal.  Thronghout  the  spinal  cord  the  "axisfylin- 
'  may  not  iinfreqnently  l>e  traced  running  into  the 
ncli's.    But  in  the  higher  ner\"&-ccntres  direct  connections 
much    less   readily    made   out;    and    it    is    qiiestion- 
Ko  whether  in  the  highest  they  occur  at  all.      In  the 
(ey  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  the  delicate  nerve-fibres 
liich,  divested  of  medullary  sheaths,  run  among  the  im- 
iddcd  corpuscios,  do  not  directly  unite  with  them;  or  if  it 
I  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  no  such  unions,  we  may 
T  that  they  are  rare.     Such  coraniunicationa  as  exist  are 
iparently  between  the  branched  terminations  of  the  fibres 
1  the  ramified  processes  of  tliG  corpuscles.     Thus  at  the 
!  cictreme,  simple,  clear,  and  comjilete  connections  are 
Ilk-;  and  at  the  other  extreme,  involved,  vague,  and 
wmplete  eon nei't ions. 


I  §  15.  Some  account  must  be  given  of  certain  remaining 
rvoHs  Btmctures,  with  which  Psycholog;^-  is  indirectly 
(Oeenied.  Thus  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  fibres  and 
ntres  that  stand  passively  and  actively  related  to  the  ex- 
ifll  world;  but  there  are  fibres  and  centres  that  stand 
[aled  to  those  internal  organs  which  make  possible  the 
ntinnance  of  relations  to  the  external  world. 
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The  first  to  claim  attention  are  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 
Bundles  of  these  issue  from  the  spinal  cord,  and,  joined  by 
bundles  of  nerves  arising  from  the  sympathetic  system,  ac- 
company tlie  main  arteries:  dividing  and  subdividing  wher- 
ever these  do,  so  as  to  supply  fibres  to  all  their  branches  down 
to  the  most  minute.  The  vaso-motor  nerves  form,  in  fact, 
an  additional  series  of  eflFerent  nerves.  The  nervous  arc 
under  its  lowest  form,  consists  of  the  aflFerent  nerve  with  its 
peripheral  extremity  exposed  to  external  actions,  the  gan- 
glion-corpuscle to  which  its  central  extremity  runs,  and  the 
efferent  nerve  thence  issuing  to  end  in  some  muscle.  But 
as  we  have  seen,  the  unit  of  composition  of  the  developed 
nervous  system,  includes  a  centripetal  fibre,  running  from 
the  first  or  subordinate  centre  to  a  higher  centre;  and  here 
we  have  to  add,  as  an  habitual  element  of  this  imit  of 
composition  in  its  complete  form,  a  vaso-motor  fibre, 
running  to  that  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  two  ends 
of  the  nervous  arc  lie,  and  bringing  the  blood-vessels 
of  that  part  into  relation  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  besides  having  these 
direct  communications  with  the  muscular  walls  of  the  tubes 
which  bring  blood,  both  to  itself  and  to  the  muscles  it  sends 
fibres  to,  is  also  put  into  relation  with  other  parts  on 
which  it  is  equally,  though  less  immediately,  dependent — 
the  viscera.  These  have,  indeed,  a  nervous  system  of  their 
own,  possessing  apparently  a  considerable  degree  of  inde- 
pendence— the  sympathetic  system;  and  one  all-important 
viscus,  the  heart,  has  a  nervous  system  that  is  demonstrably 
independent.  The  morphological  interpretation  of  the  vis- 
ceral nervous  system  is.  not  settled ;  but  whether  it  has  a 
separate  origin,  or  belongs  to  the  periphery  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  the  undoubted  fact  is  that  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  through  the  nerves  running  from  it  into  the 
trunks  of  the  sympathetic,  communicates  with  all  these  vital 
organs;  and  that  even  the  heart,  complete  as  is  its  local 
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nervous  system,  is,  by  the  vagiia  or  pneumogaatric  nerve, 
integrated  with  the  cercbro-apinal  system. 

A  more  particular  account  of  tlicae  and  sundry  atnictures 
of  the  same  class  is  not  nercssary  bere.  The  general  fact  of 
mgnificanoe  for  us,  is,  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  which 

rough  their  afferent  nerves  are  put  in  relation  with  the 

itions  of  the  cxtumal  world,  and  which  through  their 
ffwrent  nerves  are  put  in  relation  witli  the  structures  that 

let  on  the  external  world,  are  also  p\it  in  relation  with 
he  organs  immediately  or  remotely  instrumental  in  siipply- 

5  them  with  nutriment,  and  removing  the  effete  matters 
resulting  from  their  activities. 


§  16.  In  the  foregoing  description  I  have  endeavoured  to 

leludc   aJl   that   Psychology   needs.      Many   conspicuoHS 

kits  of  nervous  stnieturc  which  some  will  think  ought  to 

^  set  down,  are  really  altogether  irrelevant.     That  in  the 

ml  cord  the  gray  matter  13  placed  internally,  while  in  the 

rebrum  it  forms  an  outside  stratum,  is  a  fact  of  moment 

R  anatomy,  but  one  which  throws  no  light  on  the  science  of 

mind.     Knowledge  of  the  truth  iliat  the  posterior  roots  of 

the  apinal  nerves  are  afferent,  while  the  anterior  are  efferent, 

I  ■11-important  to  the  patlmlogist;  but  to  the  psychologist 

a  quite  uninijKirtant,  since  this  arrangement  might  have 

I  reverseil  without  the  principles  of  nervoiia  structure 

nng  in  the  least  changed ;  and  it  is  with  these  principles 

1  that  the  psychologist  ia  concerned.     The  leading  facts 

hbodying  these  principles  may  be  summed  up  thus: — 

PThe  three  ^eat  sub-IcingdomR  of  animala  in  which  the 

8  system  becomes  considerably  evolved,  show  us  that 

tng  with  the  relatively-increased  maasivcness  distingiiish- 

;  \he  higher  types  of  the  nervous  system,  there  goes  that 

3ier  kind  of  integration  implied  by  increase  of  structural 

mbination.     There  is  multiplication  and  enlargement  of 

■  parts  that  unite  local   nervous  centres  with  general 

rvouB  centres.    Very  freqTiently  there  is  an  approach  or 
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clustering  of  nervous  centres  that  were  previously  far  apart 
And  there  is  both  a  relative  and  an  absolute  increase  in 
those  centres  which  have  the  most  multiplied  relations  with 
local  centres,  and  through  them  with  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  nervous  system  is  made  up  of  threads  inclosed  in 
sheaths,  and  corpuscles  imbedded  in  protoplasm;  of  which 
the  threads,  united  into  bundles,  constitute  almost  the  whole 
of  the  peripheral  parts,  while  the  corpuscles  with  their  matrix 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  central  parts.  Having  at  its  outer 
extremity  a  plexus  of  highly-unstable  matter,  a  nerve-thread, 
consisting  as  we  conclude  of  less  unstable  matter  but 
matter  isomericiiUy  transformed  with  ease,  runs  inwards, 
surrounded  by  substances  that  shield  it  from  lateral  distur- 
bance. Eventually  it  reaches  a  mass  of  highly  unstable 
matter,  so  conditioned  as  to  imdergo  decomposition  with  the 
greatest  facility;  and  from  the  place  where  this  lies  there 
run  other  like  fibres  to  other  masses  of  unstable  matter,  of 
the  same  kind,  or  of  a  different  kind,  or  both — here  to  a 
portion  of  substance  that  contracts  when  disturbed,  and 
here  to  a  superior  centre  containing  more  of  the  easily-de- 
composed nerve-substance.  These  threads,  afferent,  efferent, 
and  centripetal,  with  their  connecting  corpuscle  or  portion 
of  grey  matter,  we  regard  as  forming  the  unit  of  composi- 
tion of  the  nervous  system. 

Such  units  are  variously  grouped  and  combined.  Each 
local  ganglion  is  a  place  where  many  afferent  and  many 
efferent  nerves  are  connected  by  many  portions  of  the  un- 
stable nerve-matter,  capable  of  suddenly  gi\^ng  out  much 
molecular  motion.  Each  superior  ganglion  is  a  place  where 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  fibres  from  such  local  or  inferior 
ganglia,  are  similarly  connected  by  similar  matter.  And  so 
with  still  higher  ganglia  in  their  relations  to  these.  From 
which  principle  of  combination  it  results  that  the  possibili- 
ties of  different  compound  relations  increase  as  fast  as  the 
centralization  progresses. 

We   saw,   however,   that   this   establishment   of   more 
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merouB,  more  involveil,  am)  more  varied  relations  among 
6  ports  of  tlie  organism,  implies  not  simply  this  groujting 
^f  filirea  and  tliia  arrangement  oi  centres;  but  also  a  mul- 
tiplication  of   the   nerve-corpuseles,   or   portions   of   grey 
matter,  occiipjing  their  eentres.     And  we  fotmd  it  to  follow 
wt  where  the  eomponnd  relations  fomieil  are  among  many 
Ibints,  or  where  the  points  are  to  be  combined  in  many  or- 
)oth,  groat  accumulations  of  grey  matter  are  neeiled : 
b  important  corollary  being  that  the  quantity  of  this  matter 
table  of  giving  out  much  motion,  increases  in  projtortion 
■  the  combinations  formetl  become  large  and  heterogeneous. 
{  Puaang  to  the  s])eoial  nervous  structure  related  to  that 
Beial   Psychology   of  chief   importance   to   us,   we   saw 
iat  the  spinal  cord  is  a  series  of  partly  dependent,  partly 
[dependent,  double  nerve-centres ;  each  concerned  with  a 
ticular  portion  of  the  trunk  or  a  particular  limb,  to  the 
muscles,    and    vessels    of    which    it    sends    nerves, 
Sie  enlarged  cephalic  extremity  of  the  spinal  cord,  the 
WtiuUa  ohltmgata,   is  a  centre   connected  by  centripetal 
I  with  these  partial ly-difEerentia ted  inferior  centres; 
Dtl  receiving,  as  it  also  does,  <Hi-ectly  or  indirectly,  nerves 
torn  the  special  sense-organs,  the  nwd-ul/^  Mongata.  is  a 
aitre  where  the  local  centres  concerned  with  nearly  all  parts 
%  the  body,  are  brought  into  communication.  We  saw,  last- 
\  that  the  two  great  bi-Inlieii  masses  overlying  the  meduUn 
I  anil  the  sensory  ganglia,  with  which  they  are  in- 
nately connecter!,  may  be  regarded  as  centres  in  which 
e  compound  connections  are  united  into  connections  still 
lore  compcnmd,  still  more  various,  and  still  more  numerous. 
One  further  fact  which  it  remained  for  ns  to  note,  was 
that  while  the  more  important  nervous  structures  are  those 

Iliich  bring  the  parts  that  are  acted  upon  by  the  outer 
orld,  into  relation  with  the  parts  that  react  upon  it,  there 
e  dlso  nervous  structures  that  bring  all  these  into  relation 
Hh  the  viul  organs:  so  serving  to  unite  the  parts  which 
qtend,  with  the  parts  which  accumulate  and  distribute. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE   FUNCTIONS   OP   THE   NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

§  17.  When,  at  the  outset,  we  inquired  what  are  the 
manifestations  with  which  the  nervous  system  is  associated, 
we  necessarily,  in  drawing  a  conchision,  asserted  in  general 
terms  the  part  performed  by  the  nervous  system.  And 
though  in  the  chapter  just  ended  the  sole  aim  has  been 
to  describe  nerve-threads,  nerve-cells,  nerve-trunks,  nerve- 
centres,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  are  put  together;  yet 
the  ends  subserved  have  unavoidably,  from  time  to  time, 
come  into  view.  Structure  and  function  are  in  our  thoughts 
so  intimately  related,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a 
rational  account  of  the  one  without  some  tacit  reference  to 
the  other.  Here,  however,  function  is  to  be  our  special 
topic.  Having  seen  how  the  nervous  system  is  constructed, 
we  have  now  to  see  how  it  works. 

The  proposition  with  which  the  first  chapter  ended  was 

that  nervous  evolution  varies  partly  as  the  quantity  of 

motion  generated  in  the  organism,  and  partly  as  the  com- 

plexity  of  this  motion.     Here  the  initial  inquiry  must  be, 

how  the  nervous  system  serves  as  at  once  the  agent  by  which 

motions  are  liberated  and  the  agent  by  which  motions  are 

co-ordinated.    Three  things  have  to  be  explained: — 1.  What 

are  the  causes  which  on  appropriate  occasions  determine 

the  nervous  system  to  set  up  motion?    2.  By  what  process 
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does  it  liberate  tlie  iusetisible  motion  locked  up  in  certain 
asuea,  and  cause  its  transformation  into  seusible  motion} 
.  How  does  it  adjust  seuiibl«  motioua  into  those  com- 
lationa,  eiinultaueoue  aud  aucceaaive,  needful  for  efficient 
rtion  on  the  external  world?  Thwe  questions  cover  the 
■whole  of  ltd  functiona;  or,  at  any  rate,  all  those  of  its 
functions  with  which  we  are  directly  concerned.  We  have 
to  interpret  its  passive  function  aa  a  receiver  of  disturbances 

■  that  set  it  going;  ita  active  function  as  a  liberator  of  mo- 
B^on;  and  its  active  function  as  a  distributor  or  apportioner 
hf  tlie  motion  liberated. 

■  Probably  it  will  be  thought  that  there  is  Lei-e  introduced 
n  function  distinct  from  those  before  named.  It  aeenis  that 
nbe  recei™ig  of  disturbances,  or  stimuli,  cuu  be  included 
■Beitber  under  the  head  of  disengaging  motions  nor  under  the 
■bead  of  co^)rdiuating  motions,  liut  on  reducing  the  facta 
HO  their  lowest  tenns,  and  to  thoae  ternia  which  Physiology 
■iroper  can  alone  recognize,  the  difliculty  disappears.  For 
Mil  nervous  stimuli  are  motions,  molar  or  molecular;  and 
■he  function  of  co-ordinating  motions  com  pre  he  nils  not 
Bitnply  the  combining  and  apportioning  of  the  motions  ex- 
bended,  but  also  the  combining  of  the  motions  received, 
■Uid  the  adjustment  of  the  one  set  into  harmony  with  the 
fctbcr.  A  moment's  thought  justifies  this  proposition.  The 
btiniuH  to  the  nerves  of  touch  are  sensible  motions  of  the 
Bmbodding  tissue,  caused  either  by  the  impacts  of  external 
Hiovin^  bodies  or  by  motions  of  the  organism  wbicb  bring 
Bt  against  external  bodies,  fixed  and  moving.  The  auditory 
Merve  receives  the  motions  conveyeil  to  it  from  masses  of 
Boattor  that  are  vibrating.  Thoso  minute  agents  that  tenni- 
■nte  tbff  nerves  of  the  rt'tina  are  acted  on  by  iumiuifcroua 
■■ndulatinnd — motions  of  the  ethereal  medium  which  pro- 
Huce  motions  among  their  molecules.  So,  too,  the  nerves 
Bbccitod  by  sapid  and  odorous  substances,  are,  in  fact,  excited 
By  tlie  molcciiliir  niovcments  these  substances  cause  in  their 
Bxtremitics  by  chemically  changing  thera.    Thus,  speaking 
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not  figuratively  but  literally,  an  a£Perent  fibre  of  whatever 
kind  ia  a  recipient  of  motion  given  to  its  molecules:  either 
by  molar  motion,  as  when  a  blow  is  received;  or  by  the 
motion  of  other  molecules,  as  when  there  is  contact  with 
a  chemically-active  body;  or  by  those  ethereal  molecular 
motions  which  constitute  radiant  heat  and  light. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  more  fully  this  sub-division 
of  nervous  functions,  and  the  reasons  for  here  proceeding 
upon  it. 

§  18.  Physiology  is  an  objective  science;  and  is  limited 
to  such  data  as  can  be  reached  bv  observations  made  on 
sensible  objei*ts.  It  cannot,  therefore,  properly  appropriate 
8ubjec*tive  data;  or  data  wholly  inaccessible  to  external 
ol^sorvatiims.  Without  questioning  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sumeil  correlation  l)etweon  the  changes  which,  physically 
considoriHl,  are  disturlvances  of  nerves,  and  those  which, 
psychically  considered, are  feelings;  it  may  be  safelyaffirmed 
that  Ph\*siology,  which  is  an  interpretation  of  the  physical 
pnH*oi«st^  that  go  on  in  organisms,  in  terms  known  to 
physical  scioiu*o,  ceases  to  he  Physiology  when  it  imports 
into  its  interpretations  a  psychical  factor — a  factor  which 
no  phvsioal  resean*h  whatever  i»an  disclose,  or  identifv,  or 
g^^t  the  remotest  glim{>se  of.  The  relations  lietween  nerve- 
actions  and  mental  states  form  a  distinct  subject,  to  be 
dtNsiIt  with  presently.  Here  we  are  treating  of  nerve-ac- 
tions on  their  physiolc^oal  side,  and  must  ignore  their 
psychological  side, 

IXnng  this,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  formulate  them 
ill  terms  of  motion.  And  having  Tvci^rnixe^l  die  primary 
division  to  he  that  between  the  lilvration  of  motions  and 
the  iNVt'^nlination  of  motions,  we  lind  that  this  last  division 
must  Iv  <ubnli\-ide*l.  It  includes,  tirsit.  the  i»-onlination 
of  the  motions  wwiveil  with  one  another:  an*!.  6*v\^nd«  the 
<»-i>nHnation  of  the  nn^tions  exiviHlevl  with  the  motions 
received,  and  with  one  another,    llenvx*  ncxs^ts  a  gmcfaliaed 
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I  of  nervous  functions,  as  di^ible  into  recipio-m'itor, 

tro-motor,  and  dlrigo-Tnotor. 

:  must  be  admitted  tliat  in  their  higher  forms,  these 

mctions  are  so  entangled  that  a  tripartite  divisiou  of  them 

iHieull,  if  not  impossible.     To  the  simplost  tyjws  of 

s  stnirtTirB,  the  claasiiication  is  easily  applied:    eafh 

t  nerve  is  a  recijyio-W/otor  agent;   each  ganglion  is  a 

•o-jnotor  agent;  each  efferent  nerve  is  a  dirigo-motor 

But  in  eomplex  nervous  systems,  formed  of  inferior 

]  superior  centres  connected  hy  parts  containing  nerves 

1  are  centripetal,  centrifugal,  and  commissural,  there  arise 

xinding  secondary  functions  which  greatly  obscure 

e  primary  functions,    It  remains  true  that  all  the  afferent 

)  are  receivers  of  motions,  and  that  all  the  efferent 

!  are  directors  of  motions;  and  it  remains  true  that 

ft  veaielea  and  portions  of  grey  substance  throughout  the 

tntres  are  lil>erutors  of  motions;  but  of  the  fibres  largely 

DQposing  these  centres  we  must  say  that  theii"  functions 

>  both  receptive  and  directive.     Neverlheleas,  we  shall 

conaderably  helped  by  thinking  of  the  afferent  nerves 

I  reoipvi-mot'yr  and  the  efferent  nerves  as  dirign-7>wU>r  j 

e  we  think  of  the  nervous  centres  as  composed  of  Hbero- 

r  chjments  along  with  olemcute  that  perform  both  the 

r  functions. 

This  general  conception  has  now  to  be  made  specific. 

It  dealing  with  functions  we  will  follow  the  same  order  as 

e  did  in  denting  with  structures — we  will  consider  first  the 

ffieett  of  the  different  kinds  of  nervous  matter. 


%  19,  The  prey  substance  and  the  white  substance — -or, 
D  spuak  more  strictly,  the  nitrogenous  matter  in  and  around 
vesicles  and  the  nitrogenous  matter  occupying  the 
sitres  of  the  uervo  tubes — have  not  absolutely  distinct 
lutiea.  Certain  simple  animals  yield  evidence  that  in  the 
pdimentary  nervous  system,  tiiore  is  no  such  stnictTiral 
ifferoatiatioa  and  consequently  no  such  functional  differ- 
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entiation;  and  there  is  proof  that  even  in  the  highest  ani- 
mals the  diflFerentiation  is  incomplete. 

On  the  one  hand  the  vesicular  substance,  having  for  its 
chief  office  to  give  out  molecular  motion  when  disturbed, 
has  also  a  considerable  power  of  conveying  or  conducting 
molecular  motion.  When  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  spinal 
cord  have  been  cut,  it  is  found  that  if  the  central  columns  of 
grey  matter  remain  uncut,  or  if  there  remains  even  a  narrow 
link  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  grey  matter,  disturb- 
ance is  still  communicated  through  it  to  the  brain:  not,  in- 
deed, disturbance  of  any  8})ecial  kind,  but  disturbance  of  the 
most  general  kind.  True,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  dis- 
turbance passes  along  the  grey  matter  from  end  to  end. 
Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord,  nerve-fibres 
divested  of  their  medullary  sheaths  enter  into  and  afterwards 
issue  from  the  grey  matter;  and,  again  protected  by  their 
sheaths,  proceed  upwards  to  the  brain  in  the  surrounding 
white  matter.  Very  likely  these  take  up  and  convey  molecu- 
lar disturbances  set  up  in  the  grey  matter  imbedding  them. 
But  even  this  implies  that  disturbances  are  propagated  to 
some  extent  through  the  grey  matter;  and  the  argument  re- 
quires no  more. 

Conversely,  it  is  f oimd  that  the  matter  forming  the  "  axis- 
cylinder,"  or  essential  nerve-thread,  can  do  something 
more  than  transmit  molecular  motion.  It  has  a  certain 
power  of  simultaneously  giving  out  molecular  motion: 
so  sharing  the  property  of  the  vesicular  matter.  When 
a  nerve  is  irritated  not  far  above  its  termination  in  a 
muscle,  the  effect  is  but  small.  If  the  irritation  is  at  a  point 
further  removed  from  the  muscle,  the  effect  is  greater.  And 
the  effect  increases  as  the  length  of  nerve  through  which  the 
disturbance  is  conveyed  increases.  From  this  we  must  infer 
that  besides  the  molecular  motion  received  and  transferred, 
there  is  molecular  motion  liberated  in  the  nerve-fibre  itself. 
Not  that  this  n»oleoular  motion,  like  that  which  the  vesicular 
•matter  yields  up,  implies  an  equivalent  decomposition.    Pro^ 
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'  it  Ls  a  concomitant  of  the  isomeric  transfonnatioD 
ropagated  tlirough  a  disturbed  neire,  and  serving  to  con- 
vey the  disturbance.    Some  sucli  at-companying  result  is  to 
beiiifeiTed,aj'r«W,if  the  conduction  is  effected  by  isomeric 
_transfonnation,  or  by  any  kind  of  molecular  re-arrangenieut, 
iPhen  the  molecules  of  a  mass  change  from  one  form'of 
mbination  to  another,  eltlier  nbaorption  or  liberation  of 
lotion  is  sure  to  occur.      That  there  cannot  in  this  c&sti 
B  absorption  of  motion  is  manifest;    since  that  would  in- 
nolve  a  proportionate  resistance  to  the  transfer — the  amount 
f  force  or  motion  received  by  the  extremity  of  the  nerve, 
would  quickly  be  used  up  in  transforming  the  adjacent  part 
of  the  ner\"e,  and  the  change  would  travel  but  a  little  way. 
ing  thus  obliged  to  infer  that  motion  is  liberated,  we  at 
■e  see  whence  nerve-fibre  derives  the  power  to  increase 
he  disturbance  it  conveys;  since  each  portion,  while  passing 
a  the  wave  of  molecular  motion,  adds  the  molecular  motion 
iven  out  during  its  own  transformation.    This  action  may 
J  rudely  symbolized  by  the  transfer  of  sensible  motion 
long  a  row  of  bricks  on  end,  so  placed  that  each  in  falling 
Ibocks  over  its  neighbour.     For  if  instead  of  bricks  which 
tend  on  tolerably  broad  ends  and  require  some  force  to 
dfertum    them,    we   suppose    bricks    that    are    delicately 
nlanred  on  narrow  ends;   and  if  we  further  suppose  thera 
>  constituted  that  they  do  not  dissipate  motion  by  per- 
Bion  or  friction:  we  shall  see  that  the  motion  transmitted 
rill  accumulate.      Each  brick,   hesides  the  motion  it  re- 
11  pasH  on  to  the  next  the  motion  which  it  has 
lelf  gained  in  falling, 

I  The  general  truths  to  be  carried  with  us  are,  that  in  its 
rimordial  undifferentiated  state,  nerve-matter  unites  the 
roperties  of  giving  out  molecular  motion  and  convey- 
'  moleicular  motion;  hut  that  with  the  advance  of 
FDlotHm,  it  becomes  specialized  into  two  kinds,  of  which 
le,  collected  together  in  masses,  has  mainly  the  function 
■  giving  out  motion,  though  it  can  still  to  some  extent  con- 
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duct  it,  while  the  other,  collected  together  in  threads,  has 
mainly  the  function  of  conducting  motion,  though  it  can 
still  to  some  extent  give  it  out. 

§  20.  The  co-operation  of  these  diflFerentiated  kinds  of 
nerve-substance,  having  diflFerentiated  functions,  is  seen  in 
its  simplest  form  where  they  are  combined  into  what  was 
before  described  as  the  unit  of  composition  of  the  nervous 
system.  An  aflFerent  nerve,  changed  by  a  touch  at  its  outer 
end,  and  traversed  by  a  wave  of  isomeric  transformation  that 
gathers  strength  as  it  goes,  communicates  this  wave  to  the 
comparatively  large  mass  of  unstable  matter  connected  with 
its  inner  end.  The  shock  of  molecular  disturbance,  im- 
mensely increased  by  the  decomposition  set  up  in  this 
imstable  matter  constituting  a  ganglion-corpuscle  or  its 
matrix,  diflFuses  itself  around,  but  takes  mainly  the  shape  of. 
a  relatively-powerful  wave  of  isomeric  transformation  along 
the  eflFerent  nerve.  And  the  eflFerent  nerve  being  distributed 
at  its  other  end  among  the  fibres  of  a  muscle,  this  powerful 
wave  sets  up  in  them  an  isomeric  transformation  of  another 
kind,  resulting  in  contraction  (JPrinciples  of  Biology^  §  303). 

The  belief  that  these  are  the  oflSces  of  the  respective  parts, 
is  borne  out  by  those  peculiarities  of  structure  which  were 
described  as  occurring  in  the  aflFerent  fibres  of  certain 
special  sense-organs.  We  saw  that  the  outer  ends  of  the  optic 
nerve,  tlie  auditory  nerve,  and  the  olfactory  nerve,  are  alike 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  vesicular  matter;  and  that 
while  in  this  they  diflFer  from  the  outer  ends  of  the  nerves 
of  touch,  they  also  diflFer  in  being  excessively  sensitive.  If 
grey  matter,  or  the  matter  of  vesicles,  has  the  function  of 
immensely  multiplying  any  molecular  motion  it  receives, 
and  passing  on  the  augmented  wave  of  change  along  con- 
nected fibres,  we  at  once  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
these  peculiar  peripheral  structures.  Take  as  an  example  the 
retina.  One  of  the  minute  cones  in  its  sensitive  layer, 
measuring  not  n^^inr^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  diameter,  has  its  com- 


poDPDt  matter  clianged  by  tbe  Gthcrial  vibrations  enmiiatiiig 
from  a  candle  in  a  cottage-window  at  a  great  distance.  The 
ioitcsimal  impact  received  from  so  faint  a  ray,  may  well 
lesiippiised  iiisiifficieut  to  send  through  a  considerable  length 
E  atfertnt  nprve,  an  adequately-rapid  wave  of  molecular 
lange;  but  this  wave,  after  passing  tlirough  au  extremely 
■delicate  Bbril  less  than-j-iniof  an  inch  in  length,  comes  to  a 
Ikyer  of  ganglion-corpuscles,  witli  one  of  which  we  may 
e  that  it  imites.  In  this  the  minute  disturbance  sets 
(  destructive  molecular  change — unlocks  a  considerable 
mount  of  molecular  motion;  and  thus  greatly  augmented, 
s  wave  of  transformation  travei'sca  the  remainder  of  the 
Ifferent  nerve  without  that  loss  of  time  that  would  result 
1  it  to  gain  strength  by  a  series  of  increments,  starting 
torn  an  infinitesimal  first  term. 

I  Bow  such  appliances  for  multiplying  action  co-operate 
these  cases  where  the  initial  action  is  excessively 
Jinte,  may  be  illustrated  by  certain  artificial  appli- 
1  that  ro-operato  in  an  analogous  manner,  A  man 
litli  a  hair-trigger  pistol  in  his  baud,  puts  its  muzzle  to 
t  end  of  a  train  that  runs  to  a  powJer-magazine.  The 
[gliteet  pressure  on  the  trigger  liberates  a  spring,  and 
plift  drives  do^n  the  hammer.  Here  is  something  like  the 
tcmal  multiplier  which,  as  we  have  seen,  habitually 
teDBtfiee  the  action  that  falls  on  the  end  of  an  afferent 
pTve.  The  propelled  hammer  explodes  the  unstable 
lonating  powder  in  the  cap;  thus  playing  a  part  eom- 
rable  to  that  of  the  concentrated  pencil  of  light,  which 
bases  decomposition  in  one  of  the  minute  sensitive  rods  or 
mtcmee  of  the  retina.  The  explosion  of  the  cap  explodes  the 
ivdcr  in  llie  pistol:  a  change  that  may  symbolize  the 
letting  np  of  decomposition  in  an  adjacent  ganglion-cell  by 
B  disturbed  retinal  element.  The  flash  from  the  mouth  of 
mv  pistol  fires  the  train,  which,  carrying  the  flame  onwards, 
I  up  the  magazine;  and  this  8e^^•eB  to  illnatrate  the 
ition  of  the  partial ly-decom posed  ganglion-cell  which  pro- 
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pagates  a  shock  through  the  a£Perent  nerve  to  a  large  de- 
posit of  unstable  matter  in  the  optic  centre,  where  an  im- 
mense amount  of  molecular  motion  is  thereupon  disengaged. 
The  joint  action  of  an  afferent  fibre,  its  centrally-seated 
ganglion-corpuscle,  and  the  connected  efferent  fibre,  is  com- 
monly known  as  a  reflex  action.  The  name  indicates  the 
general  truth  that  the  disturbance  in  travelling  fromitsplace 
of  origin  to  the  place  where  its  effect  is  seen,  passes  through 
a  point  at  which  its  course  is  bent  or  reflected ;  and  in  so  far 
as  it  describes  this  very  general  trait  the  term  is  a  good 
one.  But  if  the  foregoing  interpretation  be  correct,  the 
term  is  in  other  respects  objectionable.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
implies  as  essential  what  is  non-'Ossential.  That  the  wave 
of  disturbance  makes  a  sudden  turn  at  one  part  of  its 
course,  is  a  fact  of  no  intrinsic  moment — is  merely  a  con- 
comitant of  the  fact  that  the  nerves  it  traverses  have  to  be 
put  in  communication  with  other  nerves,  and  that  points  of 
junction  imply  angles.  On  th*^  other  hand,  it  leaves 
out  of  sight  the  fact  that  one  of  these  points  of  junction 
from  which  the  wave  of  disturbance  is  said  to  be  reflected, 
is  a  place  at  which  it  is  greatly  augmented;  and  that  this 
augmentation  of  the  wave  is  the  all-important  office  of  the 
matter  lying  at  the  point  of  junction. 

§  21.  Remembering  that  bundles  of  such  afferent  nerves 
are  joined  to  bundles  of  such  efferent  nerves,  by  clusters  of 
such  corpuscles  imbedded  in  the  grey  matter  of  a  ganglion, 
and  that  bundles  of  centripetal  nerves  proceed  thence  to 
higher  ganglia;  we  have  next  to  consider  the  functions  of 
these  structures  as  wholes. 

A  nervous  centre,  even  of  an  inferior  order,  is  not  simply 
a  place  where  afferent  nerves  are  severally  linked  with  their 
corresponding  efferent  nerves,  by  corpuscles  or  portions  of 
grey  matter  that  multiply  and  pass  on  disturbances;  nor 
is  the  only  further  office  it  serves  that  of  sending  to  higher 
ganglia,  portions  of  these  disturbances;   but  it  is  also  a 
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place  where  more  involvj^d  coinmunicatioas  are  effected. 
For  in  all  ganglia  save,  perliaps,  the  very  simplest, 
the  corpuscles  or  vesicles  give  off  processes  more  or  less 
numerous,  and  usually  more  or  less  branched;  and  these 
branched  j»roceaees,  spreading  through  the  matrix  of  grey 
matter,  may  be  aeeiuned  to  propagate  in  various  directions, 
and  various  ilegrees,  the  disturbance  set  up  in  the  corpuscle. 
This  diffusion  of  liberated  molecular  motion  has  two  im- 
ications.  First,  the  number  and  complexity  o£  the  cor- 
ilated  changes  produced  by  the  original  change,  increase 
th  the  multiplication  and  variety  of  these  processes  and 
Aeir  connexions.  And,  second,  along  with  Increase  in  the 
number  of  correlated  changes,  there  goes  increase  in  the 
total  quantity  of  molecular  motion  given  out,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Fully  to  understand  the  importance  of  this  last  implica- 
tion, it  is  needful  to  refer  back  to  Fig.  4,  and  to  the  accom- 
panying deecription  of  tlie  way  in  which  a  nervous  centre 
that  Ber^-es  to  establish  the  various  possible  relations  among 
different  points  in  an  organism,  must  contain  a  large  accu- 
mulation of  these  connecting  and  multiplying  links;    and 
where  it  was  liown  how  immense  must  become  the  accumu- 
ition  of  veaicular  matter  in  a  centre  that  has  the  office  of 
ibliehing  relations  among  thes3  many  parts  in  various 
For  it  will  be  seen  that  as  fast  as  the  connexiona 
ime  numerous  and  complex,  so  fast  will  enlarge  the 
iwHs  nf  these  connecting  corpuscles  and  multipliers  of 
iirbance  which  simultanconsly  come  into  action.     And 
ice  the  quantity  of  molecular  motion  evolved   in  the 
■ons  centres  will  become  great  in  proportion  as  the 
0U8  relations  increase  in  integration  and  heterogeneity. 
When  we  see  how  the  arrangements  for  liberating  and 
inltiplying  motion,  described  under  their  simple  form  in 
last  section,  are  thus  compounded — when,  recurring  to 
«mile,  we  see  how  the  first  central  magazine  of  force 
>loded,  conununicates  with  other  larger  magazines,  and 
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these  again  with  still  larger,  which  are  subsequently  ex- 
ploded; we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  how  the 
slightest  impression  on  one  of  the  recijyuMTiotor  nerves, 
may  evoke  from  the  libero-motor  centres  a  relatively-in- 
commensurable amount  of  force,  which,  discharged  along 
the  dirigo-motor  nerves,  may  generate  violent  muscular 
contractions.  So  that,  to  take  a  case,  a  slight  sound  may 
produce  a  convulsive  start  of  the  whole  body;  or  an  un- 
expected motion  of  some  adjacent  object,  infinitesimal  as  is 
the  modification  it  produces  in  the  retina,  may  neverthe- 
less cause  an  involuntary  jump  and  scream. 

§  22.  In  treating  nervous  functions  in  general,  I  have 
unawares  ended  with  illustrations  from  the  nervous  func- 
tions of  human  beings:  so  coming  to  the  division  of  the 
subject  on  which  we  have  next  to  enter.  For  the  brief 
account  given  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  special  nervous 
structures  with  which  we  are  most  concerned,  must  here  be 
supplemented  by  a  brief  account  of  their  special  functions. 

If  we  leave  out  such  afferent  and  efferent  fibres  as  pass 
through  the  spinal  cord  to  and  from  the  encephalon,  and  also 
those  centripetal  and  centrifugal  fibres  which  connect  its 
various  parts  with  the  encephalon,  we  may  regard  the  partly 
dependent  and  partly  independent  centres  composing  the 
spinal  cord,  as  being  co-ordinators  of  the  actions  performed 
by  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  actions,  including  many  of  considerable 
complexity,  the  spinal  cord  is  able  to  co-ordinate  without 
aid  from  the  higher  centres;  and  some  of  the  partially- 
differentiated  centres  composing  the  spinal  cord,  are  able  to 
effect  simple  co-ordinations  without  aid  from  the  rest.  We 
will  glance  at  these  simple  co-ordinations  first.  If 

a  patient  paralyzed  by  some  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  that 
has  left  the  lumbar  enlargement  intact,  has  his  foot  touched, 
the  leg  is  quickly  withdrawn;  not  only  without  a  cerebral 
act,  but  even  without  his  brain  being  in  any  way  affected, 
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aleas  indirectly  by  the  alialdng  of  the  bed.      Thus  the 
ranched  corpusi'les  and  tibret)  contaiued  at  that  point  in 
|tlie  cord  with  which  the  afferent  ami  effereiit  uer\'es  of 
!lie  leg  are  conuecti^d,  have  at  once  the  functiou  of  giving 
wbtui  the  diHturbauce  is  commmiicated  to  tlicm,  the 
•qiitaite  quantity  of  molecular  motion,  and  of  bo  directing 
1  to  the  respective  muscles  of  the  leg,  aa  to  cause  the 
Jippropriate  moveiueut.  More  involved  conardi- 

rniitions  are  effected  by  the  co-operation  of  several  such 
I'CentTcs,  or  portions  of  the  gruy  substance,  eontained  in 
I  adjacent  parts  of  the  spinal  cord.     In  the  human  subject 
domonelration  of  thia  is  not  easy;    but  it  is  uhow-n  by  ex- 
I  periments  on  inferior  YerUH/rata.     A  decapitated  frog  that 
li'bfts  its  side  irritated,  will  bring  the  hind  foot  of  that  side 
I  the  sjiot,  and  move  it  so  as  to  displace  the  irritating 
bbjoct.     £ven  something  further  ia  done.     If  a  scalpel  \i\i 
^plied  to  the  skin  Wtween  the  hind  legs,  these  act  jointly 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  push  away  the  scalpel.    The  explana- 
tion is  that  by  commissural  fibres,  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal, the  disturbances  conveyed   to  particular  centres, 
are    communicated    to    sundry     adjai;ent    centres;     and 
I  through    tlieir   efferent    neiTea    these    direct    and    appor- 
■tioii  the  niultijdied  disturbances  among  a  great  rariety 
f  muscles.  How  such  definite  co-ordinations 

I  these  are  effected  by  such  an  apparatus,  we  shall  better 
mderstand  on  remembering  that  tlie  relations  between 
sitions  on  the  akin  and  the  irioveinents  needed  to  bring 
iho  extreiuiUca  to  touch  them,  are  tolerably  constant  A 
jg's  liind  foot  can  reach  a  given  point  on  the  frog's  side, 
nly  by  one  particular  muscular  adjustment;  or,  at  any  rate, 
f  a  muscular  adjustment  that  varies  within  narrow  limits. 
&nd  since  in  all  frogs,  generation  after  generation,  the  pro- 
nrtions  of  parts,  and  therefore  the  relations  of  muscular 
jdjustnients  to  given  positions,  remain  practically  the  same; 
.  becomes  comprelienslble  how,  through  the  organized 
Wrvons  connections  that  arise,  a  touch  at  any  point  may 
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cause  the  combined  contractions  needful  to  bring  the  end 
of  the  limb  to  that  point  It  shoiild  be  observed 

herC;  that  the  conception  of  these  acts  of  the  spinal  cord  as 
co-ordinations  of  motions,  is  incomplete  so  long  as  the  only 
motions  contemplated  are  those  of  the  muscles.  Under  the 
head  of  motions  must  be  included  the  disturbances  con- 
veyed along  the  afferent  nerves;  for  the  muscular  motions 
are  so  adjusted  that  their  joint  results  have  special  rela- 
tions to  these  received  disturbances.  The  co-ordination 
ia  between  the  recipio-motor  acts  and  the  dirigo-^notor 
acts.  We  may,  then,  regard  the  spinal  cord  as  a 

centre  of  co-ordinations  which,  though  some  of  them  have 
considerable  complexity,  are  yet  relatively  simple — simple, 
inasmuch  as  the  disturbances  received  from  the  skin  are 
much  alike  from  all  parts;  simple,  inasmuch  as  each 
muscular  adjustment  is  mainly  of  a  fixed  or  invariable  kind; 
and  simple,  inasmuch  as  the  component  acts  of  the  co- 
ordinated group  are  practically  simultaneous. 

That  enlarged  and  differentiated  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
called  the  medulla  oblongaia^  including  the  root-portion  of 
the  pons  Varolii^  adnate  with  it  and  structurally  so 
entangled  that  the  two  cannot  be  demarcated,  we  may 
roughly  distinguish  as  a  centre  of  compound  co-ordination. 
It  receives  directly  the  auditory  impressions,  the  impressions 
of  taste, and, indirectly  through  ihe corpora quadrigemina^iA 
affected  by  visual  impressions:  meanwhile  sending  impulses 
to  the  various  muscles  of  the  eyes,  the  face,  the  jaws,  and 
the  mouth.  By  it  the  movements  of  all  four  limbs  are  com- 
bined in  joint  acts;  and  by  simultaneously  regulating  them, 
it  makes  the  head  and  jaws  co-operate  with  the  limbs.  The 
various  impressions  and  muscular  motions  implied  by  the 
act  of  swallowing,  it  brings  into  due  relation.  Receiving 
the  respiratory  stimulus,  it  emits  the  stimuli  to  those 
muscles  which  enlarge  and  diminish  the  thoracic  cavity,  so 
causing  inspiration  and  expiration ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  it 
is  the  centre  which,  disturbed  by  the  more  violent  irritations 


mus 
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of  the  respiratory  surface,  sends  out  to  the  respiratory 
muscles  those  more  violent  impulses  which  cause  coughing 
md  anecziug:  to  which  may  he  added,  as  actionB  belonging 
)  the  eiune  class,  crj-ing  and  yawning.  Lastly,  through 
Bie  pneumogastric  nerve,  it  controls  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  the  actions  of  other  viscera.  Thus  it  is  a  centre  to 
which  come,  in  some  cases  directly  but  in  most  cases  in- 
directly, impressions  from  all  parts  of  the  external  surface, 
fts  well  as  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth, 
(Esophagus,  and  lungs;  and  in  which  there  also  come, 
'        directly  or  indirectly,  impressions  received  through  the 

I  higher  senses.    At  the  same  time  the  minor  centres  severally 
tommanding  groups  of  muscles,  are  hy  it  put  in  relation 
bith  one  another;    and  their  respective  simple  actions  so 
■ombincd  as  to  constitute  compound  actions.     In  short  it 
fua  fr(fjpto-»7io  tor  relations  with  all  the  parts  tliat  hold  con- 
Terse  with  the  external  world,  while  it  has  dirigo-moior 
relatione  with  all  the  parts  that  react  on  the  external  world; 
and  its  function  is  that  of  adjusting  the  complex  movements 
in  obedience  to  the  complex  stimiili.    This  is  not  all.    Being 
rthc  centre  which  initiates  and  directs  involved  and  extensive 
I  bodily  actions,  entailing  rapid  expenditure,  it  is  the  centre 
D  which  the  demand  for  materials  is  indicated ;  and  hence  it 
fcomes  the  regulator  of  the  circulation,  of  the  aeration  of 
he  blood,  and  of  the  visceral  actionsgenerally.    Clearly,  then, 
B  co-ordinations  are  compoimd  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Bte  Rpinal  cord — compound,  because  the  impressions  which 
ifferent  and  centripetal  nerves  bring  to  it,  are  not  only  more 
iimerous  but  also  more  heterogeneous;  compound,  because 
the  impulsca  which  it  sends  out  are  also  more  numerous  and 
more  heterogeneous;  and  compound,  because  it  brings  more 
involved actsintocorrespondencewith  more  involved  stimuli. 
I  The  functions  of  the  two  still  higher  centres,  the  eere- 
i  and  the  cerdirum  have  now  to  be  defined  In  terms 
F  the  aame  nature.     How  shall  we  express  them?     Both 
I  these  great  bi-lobed  masses  arise  as  buds  out  of  the 
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originally  almost-uniform  cranio-spinal  axis;  and  as  they 
enlarge,  their  distal  portions  grow  more  massive  than  their 
proximal  portions,  so  that  they  end  in  being  pedunculated. 
Each  of  them  thus  bears  to  the  medvUa  oblongataj  a  relation 
like  that  which  the  superior  ganglion  H,in  the  diagrammatic 
Fig.  4,  bears  to  the  inferior  ganglion  F;  and  we  may  not 
unreasonably  infer  that  their  functions  are  analogous  to 
those  hypothetically  assigned  to  the  ganglion  11.  That  is  to 
say,  we  may  regard  them  as  organs  of  doubly-compound  co- 
ordination— organs  which  have  for  their  common  f imction, 
the  re-combining  into  larger  groups,  and  into  countless 
different  orders,  the  already-complex  impressions  received 
by  the  medvUa  oblongata;  and  which  have  the  further 
function  of  so  arranging  the  already-complex  motor  im- 
pulses issuing  from  the  medvUa  oblongata^  as  to  form  those 
far  more  involved  aggregate  actions,  simultaneous  and 
successive,  which,  being  adjusted  to  these  involved  im- 
pressions, achieve  remote  ends.  The  general  truth  of  this 
definition  may,  I  think,  be  safely  assumed;  since  it  is 
simply  a  statement  in  other  terms,  of  what,  in  ordinary 
language,  is  called  intelligent  action;  which  habitually 
characterizes  vertebrate  animals  in  proportion  as  these 
centres  are  largely  developed.  Thus  much  being  granted, 
there  arises  the  further  question — what  are  the  respective 
parts  played  by  these  two  great  organs  in  this  doubly-com- 
pound co-ordination?  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  long 
existed,  and  still  exists,  respecting  the  particular  offices  of 
these  supreme  ganglia;  and  especially  respecting  the  office 
of  the  cerebeUum.  Without  committing  myself  to  it  as 
anything  more  than  a  hypothesis,  I  will  here  venture  to 
suggest  a  not  improbable  interpretation.  The 

common  function  of  the  two  being  that  of  co-ordinating  in 
larger  groups  and  in  various  orders,  the  impressions  and 
acts  co-ordinated  in  the  lower  centres,  we  may  fitly  ask — 
are  there  any  fundamentally  distinct  kinds  of  order  in  which 
impressions  and  acts  may  be  co-ordinated  ?     The  obvious 
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sr  ia,  that  there  are  the  two  fundamentally  distinct 

B  of  Co-existence  and  Sequence.     All  plieiiomena  are 

lerted   to   ns  either  as  existing  simultaneoiisly   or  as 

ucistitig  successive! J.     If,  then,  these  two  highest  nervous 

,  which  together  perform  the  general  function  of 

jdonbjy-compound  co-ordination,  take  separate  parts  of  thia 

metion,  as,  from  their  separateness,  we  miist  conclude  that 

f  do;  we  can  scarcely  make  a  more  reasonable  assump- 

than   (liat  the   respective   orders   in  whinh   they  co- 

e  compound  impressions  and  acta,  answer  to  the  re- 

MTtive  orders  in  which  phenomena  are  conditioned.     In 

rief,  tho  hypothesis  thus  reached  «  priiiri,  is  that  the 

Wm.   is  an  organ  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination 

I  apace;  while  i\\Q  cerehrtim  ia  an  organ  of  doultly-com- 

d  co-ordination  in  time.  'Yhe  a  posteriori 

vidence,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  it,  appears  congruous, 

with  tliis  view  of  the  general  function  of  these  centres, 

I  with  this  view  of  their  respective  special  functions, 

e  is  complete  harmony  between  the  hypothesis  and  tlia 

raingly-strange  facts  that  these  centres  may  be  partially 

estroyod   without  causing  obvious   incapacity,   and   that 

<f  may  be  wliolly  removed  without  destrojing  the  ability 

>  co-ordinate  the  less  complex  impressions  and  acts.     Aa- 

ioming,  as  wo  may  fairly  do,  that  the  cells  and  fibres  which 

Iphsc-rve  the  more  involved  co-ordinations,  are  Bucceaalvely 

idded  at  the  surfaces  of  these  centres  as  they  develop,  it  ia 

iferable  tliat  the  superficial  parts  may  be  sliced  off  with 

I  least-appreciable  effects  on  the  actions;    and  that  the 

iffects  on  the  actions  will  become  conspicuous  in  proportion 

e  slices  destroy  the  parts  nearer  to  the  lower  centres: 

i  thene  are  the  results  eatabliahed  by  experiment.  Besides 

g,  as  the  hypothesis  leada  us  to  expect,   that  these 

rvoufl  masses  are  relatively  large  in  all  creaturra  capable 

.ting   their   involved    and   continuous   actions   to 

mplcx  and  distant  environing  agencies;    we  also  trace 

!  relation  between  the  development  of  each  and  the 
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peculiar  capacities  of  the  species.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  fact  that  the  oerebMv/m,  is  unusually  developed  in  birds 
of  prey,  which  have  to  co-ordinate  with  great  accuracy  the 
relations  of  distance,  direction,  and  complex  form,  as  well  as 
very  precisely  to  co-ordinate  the  involved  movements  ap- 
propriate to  these  involved  impressions.  And  there  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  oer^brwrn  predominates  in 
creatures  showing,  like  ourselves,  the  power  of  adapting, 
throughout  long  periods,  concatenated  compound  actions  to 
concatenated  compound  impressions.* 

Of  course  this  classification  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
centres,  as  co-ordinations  that  are  simple,  compound,  and 
doubly  compound,  must  be  taken  as  merely  approximate. 
No  definite  divisions  can  be  made.  The  functions  arise 
through  increasing  complications;  and  these  general  con- 
trasts become  conspicuous  only  when  we  look  at  the 
facts  in  their  main  outlines.     Here,  however,  where  the 

*  Let  me  here  draw  attention  to  papers  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Chh' 
leife^  for  December  14  and  December  21, 1867,  in  which  Dr.  Hughlings 
Jackson  has  pnblished  some  facts  and  inferences  that  quite  harmonise 
with  these  interpretations,  in  so  far  as  the  common  function  of  the  great 
nervous  centres  is  concerned. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  above-proposed  definitions,  are,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  coincident  with  current  conceptions.  The  cerebrum  is 
generally  recognized  as  the  chief  organ  of  mind ;  and  mind,  in  its  ordinarj 
acceptation,  means  more  especially  a  comparatively  intricate  co-ordination 
in  /ime— the  consciousness  of  a  creature  "  looking  before  and  after,"  and 
using  past  experiences  to  regulate  future  conduct.  In  like  manner  the  func- 
tion ascribed  to  the  cerehenum  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  partially  agrees 
with  that  which  M.  Flourens  inferred  from  his  experiments.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, in  two  respects.  It  implies  that  the  eerebeUum  is  not  an  organ  for  the 
co-ordination  of  motions  only,  or  of  synchronous  motions  only ;  but  that  it 
is  also  an  organ  for  the  co-ordination  of  simultaneous  impressions,  and  for 
the  coordination  of  the  synchronous  motions  in  adaptation  to  the  simultane- 
ous impressions.  And  it  further  implies  that  not  all  simultaneous  impres- 
sions and  adapted  synchronous  motions  are  co-ordinated  by  the  cerebellum; 
but  only  the  doubly-compound  ones,  which  have  for  their  external  correla- 
tives the  intricate  combinations  of  attributes  that  distinguish  objects  from 
one  another,  and  the  more  multiplied  and  varied  localizations  of  objects  in 
the  spacethat  extends  beyond  theimmediatelimitsandreachof  the  organism. 
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ftbject  is  to  give  an  idea  of  the  principles  of  nervous  funo- 
tion  in  its  successive  stages  of  evolution,  detailed  qualifica- 
tiona  do  not  concern  ua. 
§  23.  A  few  words  are  due  to  the  functions  of  that  sub- 
ordinate nervous  apparatus,  the  structure  of  which  we 
glanced  at  in  the  last  chapter — the  nervous  apparatus  pre- 

bmdbig  over  the  vital  processes.     It  will  suffice  if  we  take 
th«  functions  of  the  vaso-motor  division  of  it  as  exemplifj'ing 
the  whole. 
Each  vaso-motor  nerve,  having  roots  in  both  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  and  tlie  sympathetic  system,  conveys  to  all 
branches  of  the  art«rj-  it  accompanies,  the  impulses  arising 
from  the  activities  of  the  great  nervous  centres  and  muscles, 
as  well  a3  from  the  activities  of  the  viscera.     Probably  the 
■ordinary  amount  of  distiu-bance  propagated  along  each  vaso- 
lotor  nerve,  simply  excites  the  muscular  coats  of  the  adja- 
t  artery  sufficiently  to  maintain  its  due  elasticity.     But 
inger  disturbances  produce   marked   alterations   of  its 
libre;    those  brought  by  the  sympathetic   fibres  being 
id  to  cause  contraction;   and  those  brought  by  fibres  from 
le  cerebro-spinal  system  being  said  to  cause  dilatation. 
ime  of  these  changes  have  relation  to  at'tions  going  on 
tho  part  itself;    and  others  to  actions  going  on  in  tbe 
chief  vital  organs,  or  in  the  body  as  a  whole.      But  all 
■of  tbem  show  us  that  by  means  of  tbe  vaso-motor  nervous 
'Intern,  the  blood-vessels  are  ao  regulateii  as  to  subserve 
Lgeneral  and  local  needs.  One  further  fact  Itelong- 

|inp  to  this  class  may  be  added;    partly  because  of  its  in- 
insic  interest,  and  partly  bocauae  it  illustrates  certain 
ippleraentary  nervous  functions  not  hitherto  named.    We 
already    seen    that,    among    its    many    duties,    the 
'uHa   obfotigata  controls,  through  the  medium  of  the 
icnmogastric  nerve,  the  action  of  the  heart.     So  long 
the  disturbance  conveyed  to  tlio  medulla  oblongata,  either 
the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system  or  from  its  great 
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tutitir(*Hf  ihum  not  oxi'M'A  a  morlcrate  amount,  the  resulting 
wiivi^  of  tiioli'^fular  <;harif^e  m;Dt  by  it  through  the  pneumo- 
|/HHlri<%  <lo  not  iiit^frfijnj  with  the  heart's  action — perhaps  en- 
itiTi'i*'  \U  Hut  wlien  ihofriefltUla  is  excessively  disturbed,  the 
iijrn*iiH<^l  (|iiiintity  of  HtiinuhiH  it  scmds,  either  diminishes  the 
Hi*tioii  of  tlui  h(*urt,  or  Mto|m  it  altogether:  so  causing  arrest 
of  tho  ('irciilation  and  conKC'(|uent  insensibility.  Noting,  as 
wn  piiMH,  thai  thiH  iri  one?  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of 
that  fo  ordination  which  the  nervous  system  everywhere 
olToi'lrt,  Hinc(<  th(»  arrangt'HK^nt  is  such  that  when  the  nervous 
i^yHlnnt  bcuMinirH  abnonnally  active,  and  its  chief  centres  sur- 
(OiargcMl  with  blood,  they  themselves  arrest  the  organ  which 
|iro|H«lH  blood  t(»  them;  we  have  to  ask  how  it  happens  that 
in  thin  eam^  the  propagation  of  disturbance  through  a  nerve 
elh^'kn  action  instead  of  causing  it.  The  reply  is  that  in 
addition  to  the  Hvstems  of  nerves  which  excite  action,  there 
i>i  (\\\\\\\\  to  exist  a  svstem  of  norvt^  which  diminish  action — 
ihAihiti^iy  nervt^  as  tliey  wrv  calUnl.  Through  these  it  is 
alleftiHl  that  the  brain  iH^ntrids  the  spinal  conl — restraining 
Ou^o  n^tb^x  uiovomeuts  wliiolu  when  connection  with  the 
Ixmin  ij*  e\U  otT»  Ihwuio  si^  much  moro  markcvb  And  through 
one  of  thi>«*e  it  is^  ^HMududisl  that  tlio  m<ftfulh9  Mtmffota  reins 
in  the  ht>*^rt*  when  the  ivrv^bml  irritation  i:j^  excessive. 

Im^  thi*  as  it  mav,  tho  facts  uamcnl  illustrate  the  wav  in 
which  the  ucrvxms  jtv^tcuu  while  it  <\>-v^rvUnatos  the  external 
actiow?k  aW  vvorvUuai^v  thv^*  Jntcnial  actions  which  niake 
iKctu  ixvi5dbU\  rho  rvadt^r  ha:?  but  to  cxmuvivi?  that  thrv>U£rh 
\^ihcr  sN^U'tt^k  ot  worvct^  otl'or  v^rviau^i  which  abtjorK  seor^te, 
c\v*s\^t\\  vVCx  arc  ziauuUriY  cvuitrv^lUxK  ar.vt  he  will  under- 
>iUitd  su#v*t^*K?iv  tVr  ri>*;?^'r:^  viirtvtJ^"^  :i-.^w  deziiSvi  for 
uiatvrtA^ti  Aitvl  $up|*Iv  or  ^idteriil*  ir^  fedimx^cdiiec. 


^  ^^  i,    Itt  :surr.t!i.Tr;i  ity  '^e  r:tt» **::•.* cat  ^.-f  -he  "^^rv»;?:s  >v?3 
v^l^Tso  ?^o  ^rva:vr  v>*rrtyrv^c'*5^vv*tr»f:j5jL  ,-;:  viv:v  wv  %:cttiii 
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"Wbeii  one  part  of  a  Zoophyte  is  touched,  the  contraetion 
t  np  in  that  part  slowly  diffuses  itself  tlirough  the  wliolo 
Two  things  are  liere  to  be  noted.    There  is  a  projta- 
Sgation   of  disturbance  through    the   nerveless  sarcode   of 
■wliich   the  creature   is  composed;     for  distant  parte   are 
leventually  affected.     There  is  also  an  increase  of  disturb- 
ance;  for  in  successive  moments  the  mass  of  tissue  under- 
going change  is  greater.    Thus  the  relatively-homogeneous 
'   Bubetance  of  these  simple  animals,  exhibits  the  two  essential 
I   phenomena  exhibited  by  the  nervous  system  in  all  phases  of 
I  its  development:  there  is  propagation  of  molecular  motion, 
and  there  is  a  simultaneous  augmentation  of  tliis  mole- 
,  calar  motion.     Such  essential  phenomena  grow  more  con- 
I  Bpicuous  as  the  nervous  sj-stem  develops,  partly  because  the 
Ecbanges  set  up  become  limited  to  narrow  lines  and  small 
masses,  and  partly  because  the  matter  of  which  these  are 
Blormed  becomes  distinguished  by  an  increased  degree  of 
the  general  instability.     Since,  then,  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  as  expressed  in  terms  of  m<5lecular  motion, 
are  functions  exhibited  in  a  vague  way  by  the  undifferenti- 
ated tissue  from  which  the  nervous  system  insensibly  arises; 
I  it  is  clear  that  by  so  expressing  them  we  include  alike  their 
■west  and  tleir  highest  forms,  which  we  cannot  otherwise 


Moreover,  only  in  these  terms  can  there  be  given  an 
idequate  definition  of  fully-developed  ner\-ou8  functions, 
f  we  admit  any  subjective  element,  our  definition  becomes 
lapplirable  to  all  those  nervous  actions  which  have  no  sub- 
tive  ncponipaniments — which  go  on  without  feelings; 
i  A  conception  of  nervous  functions  wliich  excludes  those 
f  organic  life,  cannot  be  a  complete  conception.     On  the 
Either  hand,  the  definition  of  nervous  functions  as  consist- 
in   the  conveyance  and   iiiultiptication   of  mblocular 
notions,  holds  in  all  cases.    It  includes  equally  the  condue- 
Hon  of  an  im|jrpssion  made  on  a  nerve  of  sense,  and  the 
Bcitement  of  chemical  metamorphoses  in  a  gland. 
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'I'ho  siilKliviaion  of  this  general  function  under  the  above- 
])r(>p<>M>(i  heads  of  reoipio'tnotor,  libero-motary  and  di/rigo- 
vuiior^  has  also  the  advantage  of  greater  comprehensive- 
noHS.  No  word  at  present  in  use  expresses  the  office  which 
afforent  norvc»8  have  in  common,  more  specifically  than*  the 
word  afft»rt»nt  itself  expresses  it.  Whether  disturbance  of 
itH  owtvT  end  prtnluces  in  an  afferent  nerve  a  change  causing 
a  rt^tlox  iH>ntrrtction,  or  whether  it  produces  a  change  causing 
what  we  oall  a  sensation,  is  a  circumstance  of  secondary 
in\]H)rt;  as  is  i>n>viHl  by  the  fact  that  by  use  the  last  may 
Ihhhuuo  the  tirst.  The  essential  thing  common  to  the  two, 
is  that  molecular  motion  is  propagated  from  periphery  to 
iH»utrt\  So,  tiH>,  is  it  with  the  libero-motor  functions. 
Whether,  as  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  the  multipli- 
cation of  otnumunioatiHl  disturl>ance  has  no  subjective  con- 
iHtuutant,  \>T  whether,  as  in  the  lynibrumy  it  has  a  subjective 
ivuivmitant,  there  is  in  Knh  eas<.»s  a  liberation  of  molecular 
nu»ti\m;  aiul  this,  Unng  the  common  character  of  the 
ohang\^  in  nervt^»entress  must  determine  the  definition  of 
their  wmmon  function.  In  like  manner,  all  efferent  nerves, 
whether  <vnveyiug  disturl>ances  that  set  up  contncticns  in 
nuiS4*U>!k  or  i'axis^*  i\>nstrioiions  of  arteries*  or  excite  ehemicml 
tninst\^niuitiv>ns  in  glands*  serve  to  direct  the  waves  of 
molecular  motion — wave*  that  are  intrinsioallv  alike  in 
nature,  thoiurfi  the  results  pnxlucevi  by  them  in  the  organs 
tv>  which  thev  an?  carrievl  differ  sv^  widelv,  and  thooach  thev 
arv  now  asso^'iated  with  consciou:?ne!S?  and  now  are  not. 

A  mv>re  sjvcial  view  of  the  tuuctions  thu5  cLlsa^L  dis- 
cUh?c*  two  es$irttt:Lil  tact^^  Ooc<idcrcvl  du?  an  a^enc  for 
s^*ucrarittit  mov^nicut^  wv  <cv  uhat  the  nervous  sv^em 
acts  bv  Ubera'!t»?a  ci  ^Ukvetsfively-Iaiwr  atiiv^niuts?  i^i  mole- 
cular r.v.^tion  i:i  the  vrentrv*  <Ticccssivc!v  ..l>;<t:ii.roe<L  A  vvrv 
sma!T-  v:^au^  i:  ^iie  ou'rer  eu*.i  ot  an  aff^ pvnt  nerve*  5e!s  tip  a 
relaT'velv-lary:^  i^Tiaarl^v  of  change  iti  5i:nie  acfacenc  OBt- 
stable  rrerve-aiiirxfr:   whence  rae  chancy*  ta^ii?  i:tcn*aeeiL  i$ 
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immensely  iniiltiplied  as  before;  until  there  h  unlocked 

1  umotint  of  disturbance  capable  of  causing  muBciilar  con- 

mptions  tliroiighout  the  whole  body. 

Meanwhilo  these  centres  in  which  moleciilar  motion  ia 

>cratcd,  are  also  the  centres  in  which  it  is  co-ordinated; 

ind  the  BUccessively  higher  and  larger  centres  which  evolve 

fMicceasively  larger  quantities  of  molecular  motion,  are  also 

■centres  in  which  successively  more  complex  co-oi'dinationa 

e  effected.    Whence  follows  the  general  result  that  along 

rith   each   further  development   of   the  nervous  system, 

labluig  it  to  make  all  parts  of  the  body  work  together 

pore   efficiently   in   simultaneous   and  successive   actions, 

■ere  goee  an  increased  power  of  evolving  the  energy  re- 

joired  for  such  larger  aggregates  of  actions. 

These  principles  we  found  to  he  well  exemplified  in  the 

'  which  moat   nearly  concerns  us.     It  is  needless  to 

late  the  results  so  recently  arrived  at.     One  remark, 

lowevtr,  may  be  added.     In  the  functions  of  tlie  suc- 

ively-higher  vertebrate  centres,  reaching  their  climax 

I  the  tuitnan  being,  we  see  well  exemplified  tlio  law  of 

!v<>lopnient   of   functions   in   general  {First  Priiiciph«, 

part  IT.  §  142).     This  progress  from  eo-onlinntious  that 

lall  and  simple  to  those  that  are  larger  and  compound, 

jtid  to  those  that  are  still  larger  and  doubly  compound,  la. 

of  the  best  instances  of  that  progressive  integration  of 

kotions,  simultaneously  becoming  more  heterogeneous  and 

wire  definite,  which  characterizes  Evolution  under  all  ita 

Borms. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   CONDITIONS    ESSENTIAL   TO    NERVOUS    ACTION. 

§  25.  Of  these,  the  first  in  order  is  continuity  of  nerve- 
substance.  Disturbance  is  not  conveyed  from  end  to  end  of 
a  nen^e  that  has  been  cut  in  two;  and  section  of  a  nerve- 
centre  similarly  prevents  the  transfer  of  an  impulse  from  one 
of  the  dissevered  parts  to  the  other. 

The  requisite  continuity  is  not  simply  the  continuity  of 
unbroken  contact:  there  must  be  continuity  of  molecular 
cohesion.  Placing  in  apposition  the  two  ends  of  a  divided 
nerve,  does  not  re-establish  nervous  communication.  Even 
when,  after  a  cut,  the  surrounding  flesh  has  been  healed,  it 
is  long  before  the  sundered  nerve-threads  re-imite  so  com- 
pletely that  they  transmit  stimuli  as  well  as  before. 

Further,  there  must  be  no  destruction  of  continuity  by 
molecular  disorganization.  Without  division  of  a  nerve,  and 
without  injury  of  its  sheath,  there  may  result  from  disease  a 
change  which  incapacitates  the  nerve-fibres — an  atrophy,  or 
a  breaking-up  by  decomposition:  the  result  being  a  de- 
rangement of  those  lines  of  peculiar  nitrogenous  molecules 
which  receive  and  pass  on  the  waves  of  disturbance. 

§  26.  Nerve-structures,  whether  peripheral  or  central, 
permanently  disabled  as  they  are  by  actual  discontinuity, 
either  molar  or  molecular,  are  temporarily  disabled  by  dis- 
continuity of  molecular  equilibrium.    Pressure  is  capable  of 
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lucing  re-arrangement  of  particles,  even  in  substunces 
aiuiple  and  comparatively  hard;  as  is  shown  by  its 
■wcr  of  altering  the  direction  of  diainagnetie  polarity  in 
ttala.  We  may  therefore  expect  that  in  substances  of  com- 
composition  and  little  cohesion,  pressure  will  readily 
cause  the  parlicles  to  change  their  relative  positions.  Hence 
there  is  no  ditiiciilty  in  understanding  why  nerve-substance, 
hsving  a  balanced  molecular  structure  such  that  it  is  ever 
ready  to  pass  when  disturbed  from  one  of  its  isomeric  states 
lo  the  other,  may  be  so  niodiiied  by  pressure,  even  when 
small,  as  to  he  incapacitated  for  undergoing  these  alternate 
molecular  re-arrangements.  Be  thb  aa  it  may,  however,  the 
fact  ia  that  one  of  the  conditions  to  nervous  action  is  ab- 
lenct  of  mncli  pressure. 

In  the  caee  of  nerve-trunks,  demonstration  of  this  general 
tmlh  is  easy.  A  ligature  round  a  nerve  prevents  a  dis- 
turbance set  up  at  one  end  of  it  from  producing  any  effect 
■t  the  other  end.  Partial  results  of  this  nature  arc  familiar. 
By  external  pw-saure  on  a  limb,  the  conducting  power  of  the 
Mrres  affected  is  mnch  diminished. 

That  pressure  on  the  centrally-seated  tracts  of  fibres, 
hinders  or  arrests  their  actions,  is  shown  in  every  case  of 
lysis.  By  a  clot  of  blood  that  has  escaped  from  a 
•tared  vessel,  or  by  a  qnantitj  of  lymph  that  has  nozed 
irough  tlie  walls  of  capillaries  over-distended,  bnndJes  of 
ires  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  spinal  cord,  are  un- 
ily  flfjucezed;  and  if  afferent  or  centripetal  fibres  they 
to  bring  disturbances  from  the  periphery,  while  if 
ferent  or  centrifugal  fibres  they  cease  to  convey  impulses 
the  muscles, 

Th«  like  is  true  of  nerve-centres  as  wholes.  Indeed  prea- 
ire  appears  to  be  a  greater  hindrance  to  their  actions  than 
the  actions  of  nerve-trunks.  That  certain  forms  of  the 
icrrmal  arrest  of  nervous  action  called  ('oma,  are  due  to 
Ve  congestion  of  tlie  blood -vessels  of  the  encephalon, 
poesible;  but  as  some  question  this  interpretation  we 
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cunnot  aafoly  base  an  inforonce  on  it.  There  is^  however,  one 
(!on(*.IuHivo  piece  of  evidence.  A  fracture  of  the  skull  that 
cuuHOH  indentation  over  a  considerable  area,  and  leaves. the 
bono  intruding  on  the  space  previously  filled  by  the  brain, 
stoiMi  the  functions  of  the  brain — disturbances  sent  to  it 
(tail  forth  no  appropriate  co-ordinated  motions,  and,  indeed, 
no  motions  at  all.  Hut  when,  by  means  of  a  trephine,  the 
dopn^Hsed  (wrtion  of  bone  is  cut  out,  the  brain,  relieved  from 
prtwHuro,  at  oncx)  resumes  its  duties. 

Further  support  is  yieldwl  by  what  may  be  regarded  as 
oon verso  evidence.  If  excess  of  pressure  arrests  nerve- 
action,  and  if  the  normal  amount  of  pressure  allows  the 
norma)  amount  of  nerve-action;  then  it  is  inferable  that 
nerviKliaturlmncea  will  pass  with  imdue  facility  if  the  pres- 
aurt>  is  dotioient  Now  as  the  brain  is  contained  in  an  al- 
nu>^tH'lo«oil  chamber  which  cannot  collapse,  it  follows  that 
if  the  ivrt>bral  blood-vessels  are  rapidly  drained,  the  masses 
%\(  nervo-fibres  amid  which  they  ramify,  being  subject  to  leas 
procure  tlian  \isual,  will  allow  waves  of  molecular  change  to 
im^  with  unusual  facility:  and  onlinan-  impressions  pro- 
I^^IchI  to  the  oentrt's,  will  pnxluoe  extraordinary  motor 
uupulAvn.  Honco  the  sotMuingly-anomalous  fact  that  great 
K^^  of  bkxxl«  or  great  Kx'al  anaemia  caused  by  stoppage 
of  a  ivrebml  artoiy,  causes  oonvulsiona.  Such  a  result 
may  lie  autioi{X[itOil  as  the  liist  tvsult,  Wfore  innutri- 
lion  hogins  to  tell;  though  innutrition  will  afterwanls 
oauA'*  pnii^tmtioii  or  i^ralysis.  And  this  is  the  onler  in 
which  tho  phe«\>nh>na  actually  vxvur.  The  like 

a)^x>af«  tnw  of  the  j^ripheral  nervous  svvitvm.  The  afferent 
wervwt  of  individuass  wh^\  though  ot?:eTwi*»  heakhy.  have 
lax  tift»M«k  aw  ofiitMi  ni^luly  iiuprvss^iWe,  An-1  then?  are 
instaMiMt  of  undue  kv:»l  imiw^bilitv  whieh,  I  iKicrk,  admit 
of  th»  inleqMVlaftlkvu  I?  has  Ket^n  found  thdt  an  aim 
fvr,>kYvd  attaNniic  by  urtnatunkl  «ro£fc^riotkMi  of  i::^  arteries, 
lisewby  nediK^d  wa  uwariwratitw  a»d  Iwnriiuj  to  atrDphy, 
vptfj^  affimUrimg hftt«  its aAm»i  nerrie^  afiev^i^i  by  elertik 
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^V  discharges  in  an  unusual  degree.*  Deficient  pressure  on 
^K  Ihe  nerve-tninks  appears  a  possible  cause  of  this  otherwiiio 
^K  strange  rejtiilt. 

^p  §  2",  Proof  that  heat  kept  above  a  certain  level  is  a  con- 
dition to  the  maintenance  of  nervous  action,  is  difficult  to 
disentangle  from  proof  that  the  maintenance  of  nervous 
action  depends  on  a  due  circulation  of  blood ;  for  the  c 
condition  is  usually  but  a  concomitant  of  the  other.  Never- 
theless, there  is  reason  to  infer  that  a  supply  of  free  mole- 
cular motion  is  requisite,  apart  from  a  supply  of  nutritive 
materials. 

The  general  fact  that  cold-blooded  animals  are  com- 
paratively inactive,  admits  of  the  interpretation  that  their 
low  temperature  is  due  to  their  inactivity,  as  well  as  of  the 
interpretation  that  their  inactivity  is  a  consequence  of  their 
low  temperature;  for  the  two  act  and  react  in  such  a  way 
that  neither  can  properly  be  called  the  cause  of  the  other. 
But  reptiles  which  remain  quiescent  in  cold  weather,  and 
become  active  when  they  are  warmed  by  the  summer's  sun, 
yield  us  good  evidence.  Though  it  may  bo  Bllogcd  that 
ileiT  greater  activity  arises  from  accelerated  circulation  and 
•cration  of  the  blood,  yet  as  tlie  heart  and  lunga  are  set 
going  by  their  respective  nervous  centres,  we  must  infer 
,ttat  the  warming  of  these  nervous  centres  by  external  heat, 

the  initial  change  in  these  animals  that  have  but  little 
of  producing  heat  by  their  own  actions.  In 

pport  of  this  interpretation  may  be  cited  the  converse 
TATieii    active    creatures,    capable    under    ordinary 

>nditions  of  genorating  enough  heat  within  themselves, 

exposed  to  conditions  under  which  they  lose  heat  faster 

lan  they  make  it,  their  nervous  actions  decrease,  and  they 

entually  ceaao  to  move.    In  hybernaring  mammals  we  see 

n  indfbtnl  for  Ihii  tact  to  Dr.  Bnsttan,  irho  obaerrpd  It  in  one  of 
k  own  ptilipnta. 
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an  annual  recurrence  of  this  relation  of  cause  and  effect; 
and  in  mammals  that  do  not  hybemate,  as  in  ourselves,  it 
equally  holds  that  prolonged  exposure  to  extreme  cold  de- 
presses nervous  action,  causing  strong  tendency  to  sleep, 
and  that  death  results  if  the  bodily  temperature  is  allowed 
to  fall  still  lower. 

That  local  loss  of  heat  when  carried  far,  is  followed  by 
local  inaction  of  the  nerves,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  parts 
of  the  body  that  have  been  greatly  cooled  down,  naturally 
or  artificially,  may  be  pricked  or  cut  or  pinched  without  any 
of  the  usual  disturbances  being  conveyed  to  the  nerve- 
centres.  It  is  true  that  where  the  refrigeration  is  extreme, 
there  is  usually  a  partial  deprivation  of  blood;  but  there 
is  evidence  that  when  this  is  not  the  case — when,  indeed, 
the  blood-vessels  are  congested,  as  in  red  hands  on  a  winter^s 
day,  loss  of  heat  entails  decrease  of  nerve-function.  That 
the  like  holds  of  the  respective  centres,  is  showTi  by  the  use 
of  cold  as  a  therapeutic  agent:  ice  to  the  head  being  pre- 
scribed when  there  is  excessive  cerebral  action,  and  ice  to 
the  spine  being  a  means  of  diminishing  reflex  excitability. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  this  dependence  of  nervous 
action  on  supply  of  heat,  yields  indirect  support  to  the  views 
set  forth  in  foregoing  chapters.  If,  as  was  inferred,  the 
disturbance  conveyed  along  a  nerve-thread  is  an  isomeric 
change,  during  which  some  molecular  motion  is  yielded  up 
by  each  molecule  as  it  passes  on  the  accumulated  wave  to 
its  neighbour — if  resumption  of  the  previous  isomeric  state 
implii's  an  ciiuivalent  absorption  of  molei^'ular  motion  from 
surrounding  matter;  then,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of 
surrounding  matter,  will  be  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
nerve-fibre,  resuming  this  previous  isomeric  state,  becomes 
fit  to  transmit  another  wave  of  molecular  chanire. 

§  28.  That  nerves  and  nerve-centres  act  only  so  long  as 
they  are  furnished  with  those  materials  whioh  the  blood- 
vessels bring  them,  is  a  familiar  truth.     The  quantity  of 
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blood  present  in  anv  part,  tiud  the  rapidity  with  which 
E)1oocl  is  propellt'd  to  the  part,   both  affect  the  degree  of 
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ICTV0U8  Hi^tivity  in  tlie  part. 

General  depleliun  is  a  cause  of  nervotia  inaction :  if  the 

total  quantity  of  blood  in  tlie  body  is  much  dimiuished,  the 

Pgreat  nervoiia  centres  are  tlie  first  organs  to  feel  the  cliauge. 

Tpttjporary  losa  of  blood  produces  fainting,  or  sudden  arrest 

I  of  cerebral  action;  and  permanent  deficiency  of  blood  is 

accompanied  by  debility,  whieli  implies  a  decreased  nervous 

I  (liacharge,     Supposing  that   no  blood   has   been   lost,   in- 

eeuHliility  nevertheless  instantly  results  if  the  heart  ceaeca 

to  supply  the  brain  with  fresh  blood  in  place  of  the  blood 

it  contains.    Or  if  there  is  chronic  feebleness  of  the  heart's 

action,  there  is  proportionate  diminution  of  nervous  iJowor. 

Where  the  total  quantity  of  blood  is  adequate  and  the  heart 

S  not  in  fault,  local  nervous  function  may  still  be  hindered 

I  hy  local  anicmia,  resulting  from  aneurism  in  an  artery,  or 

I  Irom  what  is  called  an  embolism — a  plugging  up  of  an 

I  MTt»ry  with  coagulated  blood.    Thus  paralysis  is  caused  by 

embolism  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessel  which  supplies  the 

I  highest  part  of  the  motor  tract.  The  eonverae 

facts  similarly  imply  this  same  general  relation.     Wlien, 

[Other  conditions  being  normal,  a  nerveH?entre  ts  highly 

iliarged    with   nrleriai   blood,    it   responds   vrith    imusual 

ipidity  to  the  disturbances  it  receives;  and  evolves  more 

lan  ordinary  amounis  of  force,  shown  in  secondary  neiroua 

ihangee,   or  in   muscular   motions,   or   both.      Supposing, 

,  lliflt  there  is  no  hypeneinia  of  a  nervous  centre,  it 

till  hapjwn  that  if  the  heart  propels  blood  to  it  with 

nuBual  rapidity,  its  libero-motor  function  will  be  exalted. 

At  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system,  like  variations  of 
Hicienoy  follow  like  variations  of  circulation.  A  reduction 
1  t!ie  quantity  of  blood  present,  caused  by  constriction  of 
B  vesecla,  ia  probably  one  cause  of  the  decreased  nervous 
npreasibility  in  a  part  that  is  exposed  to  cold;  and  to  the 
c  eauso  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  some  of  the  comparative 
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sluggishness  with  which  the  muscles  of  the  part  respond  to 
motor  impulses.  If  instead  of  local  lack  of  blood  there  i;* 
retardation  or  stoppage  of  the  local  current  of  blood,  the 
nerves  of  the  part  similarly  become  incapacitated  in  a  pro- 
portionate degree:  instance  the  blindness  that  results  from 
blocking  up  the  central  retinal  artery;  or  instance  the  grad- 
ual disappearance  of  impressibility  in  a  region  of  the  skiu 
that  has  had  its  supplying  blood-vessel  tied.  Con- 

versely, excess  of  blood  around  the  peripheral  nerve-fibres, 
causes  unusual  excitability  of  them.  A  gentle  touch  on  the 
skin  in  its  normal  state,  sends  through  the  afferent  nerves  a 
disturbance  so  small  as  to  call  forth  from  the  central  organs 
scarcely  any  response;  but  where  the  skin  is  highly  inflamed, 
a  like  touch  affects  them  so  much  that  the  disturbance,  when 
reflected  from  the  central  organs,  produces  a  start  of  the 
whole  body.  If  in  addition  to  local  excess  in  the  quantity 
of  blood  there  is  an  accelerated  flow  of  blood,  a  still  greater 
exaltation  of  local  nervous  action  follows.  It  is  a  familiar 
truth  that,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  an  inflamed 
part  is  made  more  irritable  by  anything  which  increases  the 
action  of  the  heart. 

§  29.  Nervous  action  depends  not  alone  on  the  quantity 
of  blood  supplied  but  also  on  its  quality — on  the  proportion 
of  the  needful  elements  contained  by  it. 

General  rather  than  special  warrant  must  suffice  for  this 
proposition.  Little  is  known  about  variations  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  blood ;  and  still  less  about  the  relations  between 
these  and  variations  of  nervous  activity.  That  a  blood 
greatly  impoverished,  as  in  dropsical  persons  (whose  tissues 
become  infiltrated  because  the  thin  serum  passes  too  easily 
through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries),  is  accompanied  by  ener- 
vation, is  pretty  clear;  and  we  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in 
concluding  that  a  blood  rich  in  the  constituents  of  nerve- 
substance,  renders  possible  a  great  evolution  of  nerve-force. 

But  there  is  indirect  evidence  serving  to  enforce  the  scanty 
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!t  evidence.  For  we  have  abundant  proof  that  by  add- 
inattcra  to  the  blood,  tiniisual  amounts  of  nervous 
may  be  evoked.  -Alcohol,  nitrons  oxide,  the  vegeto- 
Ues,  and  other  stimulants,  are  not,  indeed,  components 
nervc-aTibst.aiice ;  nor  ia  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
e  in  place  of  components.  Probably  their  im- 
B  is  that  of  setting  np  or  facilitating  the 
of  nerve-snbstance,  and  90  causing  unusual  (liaen- 
ga^ieoieut  of  raolecular  motion.  But  by  showing  that  the 
supply  of  particular  substances  to  ihe  nervous  system  exalts 
nervous  activity,  they  make  it  more  manifest  that  nervous 
activity  must  partly  ilepend  on  the  supply  of  substances 
which  re-build  nerve-tissue  as  fa.st  as  action  disintegrates  it. 
We  must  not  omit  a  further  qualitative  eliaractcr  of  a 
positive  kind.  The  blood  must  contain  oxygen.  What  is 
the  special  action  of  oxygen— whether  it  is  a  direct  disinte- 
gnnt  of  the  tissues,  including  nerve-tissuo ;  or  whether  it 
i|y  facilitates  by  its  |)roaence  molecular  disintegrations 
pthenrwise  caused;  or  whether  it  serves  merely  to  combine 
irith,  and  carry  away,  the  products  of  such  disintegrations 
lAb«rwise  caused;  are  questions  about  which  there  are 
differences  of  opinion.  But  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  bb  to  the  necessity  for  an  oxygenated  blood.  And 
opinions  can  scarcely  differ  respecting  the  general  relation 
that  exists  Ivetween  the  degree  of  oxygenatioa  and  the  de- 
nf  nervous  activity. 


^  W.  While,  for  the  maintenance  of  nervous  action,  it  ia 
etjnUite  that  certain  matters  shall  be  present  in  the  blood,  it 
B  also  requisite  that  certain  other  matters  shall  be  absent; 
■,  to  spcnk  strictly,  that  they  shall  be  present  in  but  small 
■oportions.  These  are  the  coukponnds  resulting  from  de- 
nposition  of  the  tissues — the  nervous  tissue  included.  The 
ivo  most  important  are  carbonic  acid  and  urea. 
I  If  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs  is  greatly 
Btanied,  lethargy  ensues:    diatiirbances  at  the  periphery 
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of  the  nervous  system  fail  to  call  forth  the  usual  responses. 
If  the  exhalation  is  completely  arrested,  complete  insensi- 
bility is  soon  produced;  followed  quickly  by  arrest  of  the 
inferior  nervous  functions,  and  consequently  of  all  other 
functions.  And  these  effects  arise  still  more  rapidly  if  there 
is  an  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  lungs,  instead 
of  an  arrested  excretion  of  the  carbonic  acid  internally 
generated. 

In  an  analogous  but  less  rapid  manner,  a  decrease  and 
final  stoppage  of  nervous  action  is  caused  by  an  accumula- 
tion in  the  blood  of  urea,  or  of  those  nitrogenous  products 
represented  by  it.  If  the  kidneys  fail  to  perform  their  func- 
tion, or  if  the  waste  nitrogenous  products  which  they  have 
separated  from  the  blood  are  prevented  from  escaping  out  of 
the  IkkIv,  and  are  re-absorbed;  there  results  a  nervous  in- 
action, ending  presently  in  coma  and  finally  in  death. 

§  31.  Such,  stated  as  fully  as  is  needful  here,  are  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  nervous  action.  Qualifications  have  been 
passed  over;  and  much  evidence  has  been  omitted.  In 
simiming  up  these  leading  facts  which  alone  concern  the 
psychologist,  we  may  with  advantage  ol>serve  how  they 
harmonize  with  the  general  views  of  nerve-structure  and 
nerve-function  set  forth  in  foregoing  chapters.  All  these 
pre-requisites  to  nervous  action  obviously  admit  of  being 
grouped  as  pre-requisites  to  the  genesis  of  molecular 
motion,  and  pre-requisites  to  the  conveyance  of  molecular 
motion. 

That  molecular  motion  may  \>e  disengaged  there  must  be 
decomposition;  and,  therefore, for  the  discharge  of  molecular 
motion  to  be  maintained,  decomposition  must  be  facilitated. 
The  quantity  of  waste  being  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
force  evolved,  it  follows  that  the  nervous  system  requires 
a  goo<l  supply,  and  quick  exchange,  of  blood;  since  in  the 
blood  are  brought  the  matters  that  favour  disintegration. 
Similarly   with   respiration,    considered    as   a   process    of 
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wrbing  that  oxygen  which  (Hreotly  or  indirei'tly  nids 
iie    melamfirphosis.      And    so    likewise    wjtli    the    exore- 
pon  of  those  waste  prodiit-ts  wliii-h  hinder  the  metamor- 
rphosifi.  Hut  pci'petual  waste  must  be  met  by 

I  perpetual  repair.  If  its  action  is  to  continue,  nervous  tissue 
I  tOQst  be  re-composed  as  fast  as  it  is  decomposed.  Hence 
I  the  reasou  why  there  is  nceiipil  a  blood  tiiat  is  rich  in  nerve- 
f-eoustituents.  Hence  the  fact  that  abundant  blood  must  be 
■ -present  wherever  there  ia  mucli  uei-vous  action.  And  hence, 
>  tiso,  the  necessity  for  au  efficient  circulation  to  replace  by 
[  fresh  blood,  the  blood  that  has  been  used. 

Equally  well  do  the  several  conditions  essential  to  the 

1  transmission  of  nen'ous  disturbance,  conform  to  the  hypo- 

r'tii^is  that  the  disturbance  transmitted  is  a  wave  of  isomeric 

i-^wnge.     For  if  it  is,  we  at  onoo  see  why  there  must  be 

[  not  merely  contact-continuity  of  nerve-fibre,  but  molecular 

I  eontinuity.    We  are  hi^liieJ  to  understand  how  pressure,  by 

r  deranging  that  delicate  molecular  balance  which  makes 

I  ipoaaible  the  alternation  of  isomeric  states,   may  prevent 

I  the  passage  of  nervous  discharges.     And  we  are  supplied 

Liritti  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  free 

|tnioleculur  motion  or  heat,  is  needful  to  euablo  a  nerve  coii- 

smslly  to  resume  its  fitness  for  conveying  a  wave  of  change. 

Before  closing  the  chapter  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 

B  many  conditions  essential  to  nervous  action,  are  never 

1  fulfUIcd  at  one  time  in  the  same  degree,  but  are  usually 

itliUed  in  various  degrees  and  combinations;  and  that  by 

t  conspiring  and  now  conflitiling,  they  produce  results 

■at  are  complicated  and  often  perplexing.     Thus,  for  in- 

tanco,  substances  which   directly  atinuilate   the   nervoua 

fBtPR),  are  usually  substances  which  retard  the  exchange 

I  gases  in  the  lungs,  and  by  bo  doing  depress  the  state 

f  the  nervous  system:  and  these  conflicting  ai^tions,  diffe- 

mt  in  tbeir  proportions  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the 

me  individual  at  different   times,   often   work  opposite 

jScctSr  or  work  first  one  effect  aud  then  the  other.    Again, 
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rUtUui*m  of  bloody  by  facilitating  high  nutrition  of  nerve- 
viiUiriiHf  i*oncluco«  to  nervous  activity.  Yet  there  is  a 
plethoric  Mtate  which  in  not  nervously  active;  and  starva- 
iunif  with  itH  grc^atly  impoverished  blood,  has  a  phase  at 
which  doliriuin  tteto  in^  in  consequence  of  the  unduly  rapid 
diHintcgration  of  the  nerve-centres.  Analogous  incongrui- 
tlc»H,  too  numerous  to  specify  here,  continually  occur.  This 
iMitangU^ment  of  the  conditions  must  be  borne  in  mind  and 
allowed  for  in  each  case. 


§  32,  Every  agent  capable  of  altering  the  molecular  state 
of  a  nerve,  causes  the  nerve  to  produce  the  particular  chauge 
which  it  habitually  produces.  Experiments  prove  that  each 
QCrve  is  made  to  work  the  same  kind  of  effect  by  stimuli  of 
all  orders;  or,  to  speak  strictly,  it  is  found  that  the  effect  is 
of  the  saints  kind  wherever  its  kind  renders  it  accessible  to 
observation. 

ThiiBj  if  an  exposed  end  of  a  nerve  which  goes  to  a 
nuistrle  is  roughly  touched,  the  muscle  contracts.  If  it  is 
eroded  by  an  alkali  or  an  acid,  the  musicle  contracts.  If  it 
B  f^lvanixed,  the  muscle  contracts.  If  it  is  suddenly  heated, 
latitl  the  miiBcle  contracts.  Similarly  with  a  vaso-motor 
^•terve.  No  matter  whether  the  disturbing  agent  be  me- 
Ihanical,  diemical,  thennal,  or  electric,  there  results  at  the 
ripboral  extremity  a  like  change  in  the  state  of  the  ad- 
vent arteries. 

An  allied  truth  is  that  whether  a  nerve  be  irritated  at  the 
Ind  which  normally  receives  the  disturbance,  or  whether  it 
B  irritated  at  some  place  between  this  and  the  organ  acted 
(on  by  it,  the  effects  wrought  are  alike — in  nature,  at 
Ut,  if  not  in  degree.  As  already  said,  the  qimntity  of 
langc  jMit  up  increases  with  the  length  of  the  nerve  through 
frhich  the  impulse  \s  transmitted.     But  the  qtiaiityoi  this 
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change  remains  identical  be  the  stimulus  applied  at  a  near 
point  or  a  remote  point. 

This  last  truth,  equally  with  the  first,  hannonizes  with  the 
supposition  on  which  we  have  thus  far  proceeded.  If  the 
disturbance  that  travels  along  a  nerve  is  a  wave  of  isomeric 
transformation,  the  kind  of  eflFect  produced  by  the  wave  at 
the  place  it  eventually  reaches,  will  be  the  same  whatever 
stimulus  set  it  up,  or  wherever  it  commenced. 

§  33.  Nerve  is  not  capable  of  continuous  stimulation  or 
continuous  discharge.  Persistent  action  of  whatever  kind 
on  a  nerve-termination  or  the  cut  end  of  a  nerve,  does  not 
produce  a  persistent  effect  on  the  connected  nerve-centre,  or 
on  the  connected  peripheral  organ. 

Supposing  the  nerve  supplying  some  muscle  has  been  dis- 
sected out  and  cut  in  two;  then,  if  the  exposed  part  be  sud- 
denly pressed  the  muscle  will  suddenly  contract;  but  main- 
tenance of  the  pressure  vdW  not  cause  maintenance  of  the 
contraction.  Or  if  this  nerve  is  made  part  of  an  electric 
circuit,  then,  at  the  moment  of  completing  the  circuit,  the 
muscle  will  contract;  but  its  contraction  is  only  momentary, 
and  the  subsequent  continuance  of  the  current  works  no 
visible  effect.  To  keep  up  muscular  contraction,  it  is  requi- 
site to  send  through  the  nerve  a  quick  succession  of  separate 
disturbances.  If  the  nerve  forms  part  of  an  electric  circuit 
in  which  there  is  an  apparatus  for  breaking  and  completing 
the  circuit;  then,  at  each  completion  of  the  circuit,  the 
muscle  contracts;  and  when  the  alternate  breaks  and  com- 
pletions follow  one  another  very  rapidly,  the  contraction  of 
the  muscle  becomes  practically  persistent.  This  truth  is 
demonstrable  by  experiment  on  a  dead  frog,  and  also  by 
experiment  on  the  living  human  subject.  A  man  who 
grasps  the  two  metallic  cylinders  forming  the  poles  of  a 
magneto-electric  machine,  cannot  leave  hold  of  the  cylinders 
when  the  intermittent  current  is  passed  through  his  arms. 
The  like  result  occurs  when  the  disturbances  are  mechanical 
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instead  of  electric.  If  the  cut  end  of  a  motor  nerve  is  sub- 
ject to  a  rapid  series  of  taps,  tlie  muscle  it  supplies  is  thrown 
into  a  state  of  tetanus. 

The  fact  that  the  so-called  nerve-current  consists  of 
successive  pulses,  is  one  of  great  significance.  We  shall 
find  hereafter  that  it  has  many  important  corollaries.  For 
the  present  it  will  sufHce  to  observe  how  entirely  congruous 
it  is  with  the  hypothesis  on  which  we  have  thus  far  pro- 
ceeded. If  a  nervous  disturbance  travels  as  a  wave  of  mole- 
cular change — if  this  wave  is  such  that  the  molecules  of 
nerve-substance  fall  from  one  of  their  isomeric  states  to  the 
other;  then,  having  fallen  in  passing  on  and  increasing  the 
pulse  or  shock,  they  remain  incapable  if  doing  anything 
more  until  they  have  resumed  their  previous  isomeric  state. 
Hence  the  very  nature  of  the  process  necessitates  the  inter- 
mittent character  of  nerve-action. 

§  34.  The  transmission  of  a  disturbance  through  a  nerve 
takes  an  appreciable  time.  The  rate  of  transmission,  as 
measured  by  Professor  Helmholtz,  has  been  found  to  vary 
from  about  28  yards  per  second  to  32  yards  per  second. 
Difference  of  constitution  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  this 
variation — a  variation  to  which  is  due  that  individual  pecu- 
liarity recognized  by  astronomers  in  what  they  call  "  the 
personal  equation." 

This  peculiarity  affords  yet  another  confirmation  of  the 
belief  that  a  nervous  discharge  is  a  wave  of  isomeric  trans- 
formation. If  the  disturbance  propagated  through  any 
series  of  molecules  is  one  that  does  not  permanently  change 
their  relative  positions;  then  the  transfer  of  the  disturbance 
may  be  excessively  rapid,  because  the  amount  of  molecular 
momentum  to  be  generated  is  excessively  minute.  But  if  the 
molecules  have  to  be  transposed — if,  as  in  isomeric  transfor- 
mation, the  components  of  each  compound  molecule  have 
their  relative  positions  altered ;  then  the  quantity  of  molecu- 
lar momentum  generated  must  be  comparatively  very  large; 
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and  08  the  genesis  of  tliis  momentum  takes  place  in  each 
molecule  before  the  next  is  aflFected,  the  transfer  of  the 
disturbance  must  be  greatly  retarded.* 

*  Perhaps  too  much  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  nature  of 
nerve-action.  But  before  finally  leaving  the  subject,  I  must  add  some 
important  illustrative  facts  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  while  writ- 
ing this  chapter.  They  are  contained  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Gore,  published 
in  the  Transctetums  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1858,  describing  the  allotropio 
changes  undergone  by  electro-deposited  antimony.  Antimony  so  depos- 
ited assumes,  according  to  the  conditions,  two  forms — a  dark,  amorphous, 
or  unstable  form ;  and  a  grey,  crystalline,  or  stable  form.  When  a  mass 
of  the  amorphous  antimony  is  disturbed  at  one  end,  there  begins  a  change 
into  the  crystalline  antimony,  which  spreads  almost  instantly  throughout 
the  whole  mass,  with  great  evolution  of  heat.  A  slight  tap  with  a  hard 
substance  sufllces  to  initiate  this  transformation.  Touching  one  of  the 
angles  with  a  hot  body  equally  produces  the  effect.  And  it  is  also  pro- 
duiMMl  by  an  electric  spark.  A  temperature  below  that  of  boiling  water 
suOlcod  to  cause  the  change;  and  Mr.  Gore  found  that  in  proportion  as 
the  whole  mass  was  raised  towards  this  temperature,  the  metamorphosis, 
more  easily  sot  up,  travelled  with  greater  rapidity.  When  a  copper  wire 
was  coatiHl  with  a  film  of  this  amorphous  antimony,  the  allotropic  change 
pnigressed  along  it  at  a  rate  var>'ing  from  12  to  90  feet  in  a  minute. 
Alisor|)tion  of  the  evolved  heat  by  the  copper  wire,  was  found  to  be  the 
cause  of  retardation  when  the  change  atlvanced  slowly:  whence  it  fol- 
lows that  were  none  of  the  disengaged  heat  allowed  to  escape,  the  ware 
of  change  would  travel  much  faster.  A  further  significant  fact  is  that 
when  this  transformation  was  propagated  through  some  amorphous  an- 
timony that  ha*,!  been  previously  reduced  to  powder,  part  of  it  was  oxi- 
dized— the  disturbance  causeil  by  the  allotropic  change  initiated  chemical 
change,  in  parts  of  the  substance  that  were  favourably  circumstanced  for 
chomicml  change.  See  then  the  paralleli:«m.  We  have  the  transformation 
9et  up  indifferently,  as  in  nerve,  by  mechanical  force,  heat,  electricity. 
We  have  it  facilitated,  as  in  nerve,  by  raised  temperature.  We  have  it 
travelling  from  end  to  end  of  a  mass  with  a  velocity  which,  though  far  less 
than  tlial  of  the  nerve-wave,  is  still  considerable.  And  we  have  allotropic 
«^hange  initiating  chemical  change,  just  as  we  concluded  that  isomeric 
change  in  a  nerve-fibrv  set$  up  chemical  change  in  a  nerve-resicleu  Lei 
me  no{  omit  an  interpretation  of  cerve-stmcture.  which  is  suggested  by 
Mr.  Gore*$  experience  that  the  transmission  of  the  allotrc^pic  change  is 
rapid  in  prorvrtk>n  as  the  evolred  heat  is  retained.  In  developed  animalsi 
nerv1^•flbres  are  surrounded  by  sheaths  of  medullarr  matter:  and  we  aav 
iva;^^ns  for  «xmcluding  that  thb  medullarr  matter  i$  an  insulator.  Nov 
it  has  TvviHitly  been  discovered  that  white  or  fibrous  nerre-tissne.  is 
ftheminaHy  disSiRfnidicd  fkom  pej  or  Teskolar  nerne-ussoi^  bj  thm 
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§  35,  Allied  with  the  fact  that  a  nerve-dUturbaiice  takes 

an  appreciable  time  to  travel  from  periphery  to  centre  or 

rom  centre  to  periphery,  is  the  fact  that  the  effect  produced 

n  Urge  qiiaittit.y  o(  a  substance  called  prolagon  ;  and  this  siib- 

e  proves  U>  be  ol  exeessitely  complex  composition — has  n  molecule 

e  highly  compounded  than  snv  other  known  aiokcule.     Dut  in  pm- 

Ttion  w  molKules  become  oomplex   and  large,  the  masses  lormed  of 

n  become  bod  conductors  o(  moWiilar  motion,     It  is  inferable,  l.hcn, 

bftt  the  Mseritinl  lierre-fibre  is  inibe<i(iBd  in  a  substance  eBpecially  distiii- 

■fniahed  hf  iriabilit;  to  absorb  (he  molecular  motion  disengaged  during 

llw  lw.>incfie  change  ot  the  nerve-flbro. 

I  hare  hllherlo  passed  over  without  remark,  the  hjpotheaia  at  one  time 

h  enmnt,  and  still  surviving  in  some  minds,  that  the  ner^'oas  force  is 

L  •ither  eWtncity  or  some  form  of  force  allied  to  it.     In  addition  to  the 

f  nuny  foregoing  reasons  lor  adopting  another  hypothesis,  it  may  be  well 

[  to  Ml  down  here  the  reasons  for  rejecting  this.     The  highest  rate  of  the 

,s  discharge  is  some  82  yards  per  second.     The  electric  discharge 

f  tATcla  at   the  rate  of  280,000  miles  per  second.      The  one  relocily  is 

IS  nearly  16.000,000  times  the  other.     That  a  force  allied  to  the  electHfi 

tbould  have  a  velocity  so  enormously  different,  seems  very  nnllkely. 

AgHin,  an  electric  current,  so  long  as  its  source  is  unexhausted  and  the 

dn-nit  unbroken,  is  a  continuous  current ;  but  the  nerve-current  is  not 

continuous.    Hence  if  the  nerve-force  is  of  a  kind  allied  to  Ihe  electric. 

il>  ID(h)«  of  alliance  is  quite  exceptional:   for  the  other  allied  foree». 

L  .Wat,  light,  and  magnetism,  are  not  intermittent.    Once  more,  nervous 

mission  is  facilitated  by  heat ;  whereas  heat  is  an  okstacle  to  electrlo 

minion,  and  diminishes  or  destroys  magnetic  action.     The  fact  is 

it  hat  (or  the  necidentnl  observation  of  Qalvani,  the  suspicion  thai  Ihs' 

v-forceis  elnolric  or  quasi- electric,  would  probably  never  have  been 

Irrtalned;  Hnd  it  should  have  been  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  was  found 

hftt  other  disturbing  agents,  physical  and  chemical,  work  just  the  raine 

The  conception  has.  indeed,  been  kept  alive  by  the  discover}! 

kl  tlwitrictly  is  generated  by  certain  flshes.    But  the  supposed  support 

Bjl  wiiolly  imaginary.    If  becnuiie  Ihe  Torpedo  evolves  electricity  by  the 

'»\p  of  nerves  ramifying  through  lis  electric  organ,  it  is  inferred  that 

a-foroe  ia  electricity ;  it  may  in  like  manner  be  inferred^hat  the 

rve-fonw  Is  sensible  motion,  because  it  generates  sensible  motion  in 

nit*.     But.  it  may  be  asked,  do  not  the  eiperimonls  of  Pu  Boie-Iley- 

md  yield  snpport   to   the   hfpothesist      A  very  doubtful  support  I 

link.     The  phenomena  he  describes  may  well  be  merely  incidental  ao- 

■npaniroents  of  atlinns  thai  are  in  Ihemselves  neither  electric  nor  quast- 

Ktrie.    The  truth  that  both  molar  and  molecular  changes  in  the  dis- 

mlion  of  mailer  habitually  destroy  the  electric  equilibrium,  would  b* 

^nfflrienlgeneraljustiacalion  for  this  belief.   But  there  isaspecioiljustifl- 
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at  tlie  centre  or  at  the  periphery  lasts  an  appreciable 
time.  That  muscular  contraction  is  continuous  though  the 
stimulus  is  intennittent,  goes  to  show  this.  The  genesis 
of  molecular  modification  in  muscle  by  the  molecular  modi- 
fication in  the  nerve-fibres  penneating  it,  has  a  duration 
that  bridges  the  interval  between  each  pulse  of  stimulus 
and  the  next.  We  have  no  direct  proof  that  a  like  con- 
tinuity of  state  results  from  the  successive  waves  propa- 
gated to  a  nerve-centre;  for  the  actions  of  which  nerve- 
centres  are  the  seats  are  not  objectively  perceptible.  But 
we  shall  presently  find  abundant  indirect  proof  that  these 
changes  also  last  for  measurable  periods. 

This  general  truth,  like  its  predecessor,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  corollary  from  what  has  gone  before.  The  transforma- 
tions classed  as  chemical  take  time,  equally  with  those 
classed  as  isomeric.  It  is  true  that  explosions  due  to 
chemical  action  are  what  we  call  instantaneous  (a  descrip- 
tion of  them  which  is  not,  however,  scientifically  accurate; 
as  may  be  perceived  when  the  matter  exploded  is  of  con- 
cation.  Direct  proof  exists  that  the  particular  kind  of  molecular  change  we 
have  supposed  to  take  place  in  nerve,  and  in  muscle,  is  adequate  to  produce 
the  phenomena  observed  by  Du  Bois-Reymond.  Mr.  Gore  found  that  if  a 
copper-wire,  coated  with  amorphous  antimony,  formed  part  of  an  electric 
circuity  it  happened  that  whenever  the  allotropic  change  propagated  along 
the  antimony  stopped,  the  galvanometer-needle  was  deflected.  Now,  since 
during  the  maintenance  of  a  muscular  contraction,  nerve-pulses  are  con- 
tinually arriving  and  ceasing,  and  the  muscular  fibres  (never  all  in  action 
together)  are  at  every  instant  some  of  them  contracting  and  some  relaxing, 
it  follows  that  there  will  be  a  succession  of  stoppages  of  isomeric  changes. 
(k)nsequently  there  will  be  a  maintenance  of  deflection  in  the  galvanom- 
eter if  a  contracted  muscle  forms  part  of  the  electric  circuit. 

[Sincathis  note  has  been  in  type,  1  have  referred  to  the  lecture  de- 
livered by  M.  Du  Bois-Reymond  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  April  13, 
1800,  "  On  the  Time  required  for  the  Transmission  of  Volition  and  Sen- 
sation through  the  Nerves,'^  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  one  of  the 
statements  above  made :  and  I  find  that  at  the  close  of  this  lecture  he 
goes  a  long  way  towards  abandoning  his  hypothesis.  Though  he  says,  **  it 
would  be  rash,  as  the  matter  stands,  entirely  to  dismiss  the  notion  of 
electricity  being  concerned ; "  and  though  he  sketches  out  a  theory  of 
DerT6-oompo8ition  such  as  makes  it  conceivable  that  an  electric  disturb- 
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kidcrable  bulk).  But  explosions  occur  only  in  thoee  excep- 
fional  c&eiee  where  the  elements  toncei-ncd  are  either,  as  in 
dotonsting  compounds,  distributed  among  one  another 
molecnlarly,  or,  as  in  gunpowder,  with  minute  intimacy. 
In  ordinary  cases,  where  sensible  luaasea  of  the  elemeuta 
concerned  are  external  to  one  another,  the  chemical  actions, 
limited  to  the  surfaces  of  contact,  proceed  with  compara- 
tive alownesB,  Now  the  granular  protoplasm  contained 
in  and  around  nerve-veaiclea,  forma,  with  its  permeating 
liquids  and  the  blood  in  adjacent  capillaries,  a  mass  of 
which  the  romponenta  are  but  imperfectly  interfused;  and 
iherefope  a  chemical  change  cannot  pass  through  it  in- 
stantly, Hence  between  the  reception  of  a  pulse  of  mole- 
cnlar  motion  by  a  nerve-centre,  and  the  emission  of  a  gush 
of  molet'iilar  motion,  or  discharge,  some  little  time  must 
elapee. 


§  36.  Tf  a  nerve-centre  that  receives  a  stimulus  through 
so  incoming  nerve,  undergoes  a  chemical  change  and  sends 
•npp  might  tm"?l  along  n  ncrvp  at  the  observed  rate  {basing  this,  how- 
ever, on  tlic  pTatuitoas  BssumpLion  that  the  molecntea  of  nerTo-niatter 
h**!)  north  unci  south  poles};  yet  he  admits  thnt  muah  evidenoo  poiat« 
Uolhrr  way.  Ho  Bays  that  "  to  idontifj  it  (tho  nervous  agent)  wilh  the 
electrio  current  as  it  circulates  in  a  telegraph-wiro  must  appear  hopeless, 
n  if  •  circuit,  such  as  would  bo  nBcesaary  for  tho  snpposed  nerve  cur- 
nt  to  circutaie  in,  wore  anntomically  demonslmted.  Thus  to  the  other 
l»  against  this  view  of  the  nervous  agent—that  the  resistance  of 
n  nerro-tabcs  would  be  far  too  j^rcat  for  any  bnttcrjr  to  send  an  available 
it  through  Iheni— that  tho  phj-fliologieal  insulation  of  the  nervo-tubes 
m  rMh  other  would  be  impossible  to  explain— that  tho  effect  of  ligature 
V^rof  calling  the  nerve  and  causing  its  ends  to  meet  again,  would  beeiiiially 
— to  thneargumentp,  unanswerable  as  thajrareinthemselvos,  the  re- 
seaketohcd  in  this  lecture  have  added  corroborative  evidence  of  the 
tt  order.  Wliatwe  have  termed  the  nervousagetit.if  we  look  upon  it» 
II  volocilj,  in  all  probability  U  some  inlflmni  motion,  perhaps  even 
iiemicftl  rhango.  of  the  substance  itself  contruned  in  the  nerve-tuhcB. 
tdingalonK  the  tobes,  according  to  the  Bpeaker'seiperiments,  both  waya 
;y  point  where  the  equilibrium  hsa  boon  disturbed;  beingcapableof 
»t  infinite  number  of  variations  or  gradations,  and  of  so  peculiar  a 
■at«r  u  to  require  the  uoimpalred  condition  of  the  nerrouBstracturo."] 
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a  discharge  along  out-going  nerves,  it  thereupon  becomes 
less  capable  of  emitting  such  discharges  in  response  to  such 
stimulL  The  quantity  of  molecular  motion  locked  up  in  a 
nerve-centre,  is  measured  by  the  contained  quantity  of 
unstable  nerve-matter;  and  decomposition  of  that  part  of 
the  unstable  nerve-matter  which  was  most  favourably 
placed  for  being  acted  on,  leaves  not  only  a  diminished 
quantity  but  a  quantity  that  is  less  favourably  placed  for 
being  acted  on — leaves,  therefore,  a  decreased  readiness  to 
undergo  change  when  disturbed,  as  well  as  a  decreased 
stock  of  molecular  motion  to  be  liberated.  Consequently, 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  every  excitation  of  a 
nerve-centre  reduces^  for  a  time,  its  impressibility  and  its 
energy. 

This  temporary  enfeeblemcnt  of  a  nerve-centre,  when 
caused  by  moderate  action,  is  inconspicuous.  The  disinte- 
grated mass  quickly  re-integrates  itself  from  the  materials 
brought  by  the  blood.  But  if  the  stimulation  and  con- 
sequent discharge  are  violent,  or  if  stiumlations  and  dis- 
charges are  repeated  very  rapidly,  then  repair  falls  so  far  in. 
arrear  of  waste  tliat  partial  or  entire  incapacity  of  the 
nerve-centre  results.  All  its  unstable  substance  within 
easy  reach  of  in-coming  disturbances  has  been  decomposed; 
lea\'ing  such  part  only  of  its  unstable  substance  as  is  most 
removed  from  disturbances,  and  can  be  affected  only  by 
excessive  ones.  A  well-known  experiment  on  the  vaso- 
motor system  of  a  frog,  may  be  cited  in  illustration.  If  a 
frog*s  foot  be  placed  under  a  microscope,  and  so  adjusted 
that  the  arteries  ramif ving  through  the  transparent  mem- 
brane between  the  toes  are  brought  into  view,  then,  if  a 
powerful  irritant  be  applieii  to  this  membrane,  the  first 
result  observed  is  tliat  these  arteries  are  violently  constricted 
— ^Ihe  strong  impression  conveyed  to  the  vaso-motor  centres 
there  liberates  an  excessive  discharge  along  the  fibres 
supplying  these  arteries,  causing  spasmodic  contractions  of 
th^  muacnlar  ooata.     The  second  result  is  that  these 
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9    dilate:    losing    their    normal    contractility    Uiey 
)  distentled  with  blood,  and  the  part  ia,  as  we  say, 
Mnge^tcd.    That  this  is  due  to  extreme  prostration  or  teia- 
B^rary  i»aralyai3  of  the  vaao-motor  centre,  has  been  clearly 
jiwovcd;  for  if  the  nerve-trunk  containing  the  vaao-motor 
I  fibres  be  dissected  out  and  artiticially  irritated,  the  dilated 
I  arteries  instantly  contract.     How  a  nerve-centre  may  be 
I  inmstratcd  by  a  rapid  succession  of  moderate  stimuli  and 
I  disi'liarires,  instead  of  by  one  violent  stimulus  and  discharge, 
1  K shown  by  thefamiliareffect  of  friction  on  the  hujnan  skin. 
[■  A  single  moderate  rub  causes  only  a  slight  reflex  action  on 
I  its  vcfBels,  and  leaves  the  vasu-motor  apparatus  ready  to 
(*«rt  afresh  with  no  apparent  diniiuution  of  power.     But  a 
(iteri<-s  of  mis  is  f()llowed  by  temporary  congestion  of  the 
lels:  it  b  some  little  time  before  the  vaso-motor  centre 
[regains  its  full  control  over  them.     And  if  the  skin  be 
I  continuously  chafed,  the  excessive  waste  and  debility  of 
■  lilt!  vnso-motor  centre  entail  that  enduring  redness  called 
E'Wngestion.      Those    parts    of    the    nervous    system    con- 
cerned in  muscular  action,  daily  illustrate  the  same  general 
rolntion.    Fatigue  is  a  state  in  which  the  ability  to  generate 
motion   has   l>een   greatly   tliininishcd   by    long-continued 
genesis  of  motion;  and  every  tired  horse  shows,  by  the 
I  response  he  makes  to  a  cut  of  the  whip,  that  a  more 
iolcnt  impulse  must  be  propagated  to  the  nerve-centres  to 
pause  tlie  ordinary  evolution  of  nervous  energy. 
Irregularities  in  ihe  mnnifeatation  of  this  truth,  are  due  to 
t  entanglement  of  the  conditions  which  was  indicated  at 
p«  cloeo  of  the  last  chapter.     It  frequently  happens,  fop 
lance,  that  after  performing  its  function  for  some  time, 
fcncrve-centre  rcapomis  to  the  demands  on  it  bettor  than  at 
—a  fact  apparently  at  ^■Jlriance  with  the  foregoing  con- 
llltiinn.    But  this  eonriuaion  supposes  all  the  circumstances 
|^ha%'o  remained  the  same;  and  in  awh  cases  they  have  not 
lainod  the  same,     Theio  has  been  an  exaltation  of 
'»  notion,  or  a  local  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood. 
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a  more  rapid  aeration  of  blood,  or  all  of  these.  When  every 
appliance  which  furthers  the  disintegration  and  re-integra- 
tion of  a  nerve-centre,  has  been  brought  into  full  play,  both 
waste  and  repair  go  on  faster;  and  there  result  greater 
impressibility  and  energy  than  when  the  previously-unused 
centre  contained  but  little  blood  languidly  circulating. 

§  37.  Were  Life  uniform  in  its  rate — were  terrestrial  con- 
ditions such  that  actions  of  all  kinds  could  be  performed  as 
readily  at  one  time  as  at  another,  repair  and  waste  of  all  or- 
gans, including  nervous  organs,  would  have  to  keep  an  ap- 
proximately-even pace,  one  with  the  other.  But  the  alterna- 
tion of  day  and  night  entails  an  alternation  of  greater  and  less 
facility  for  actions;  and  there  has  resulted  in  organisms  an 
adapted  alternation  in  the  relative  rates  of  waste  and  repair. 
The  adaptation  is  manifestly  due  to  survival  of  the  fittest. 
An  animal  so  constituted  that  waste  and  repair  were  balanced 
from  moment  to  moment  througliout  the  twenty-four  hours, 
would,  other  things  equal,  be  overcome  by  an  enemy  or 
competitor  that  could  evolve  greater  energy  during  the 
hours  when  light  facilitates  action,  at  the  expense  of  being 
less  energetic  during  the  hours  of  darkness  and  concealment. 
Hence  there  has  necessarily  established  itself  that  rhythmical 
variation  in  nervous  activity,  which  we  see  in  sleep  and 
waking.  Jjot  us  observe  how  these  are  interpretable,  the 
one  as  a  state  of  the  nervous  centres  in  which  waste  has  got 
considerably  in  excess  of  repair,  and  the  other  as  a  state  in 
which  repair  has  made  up  for  previous  excess  of  waste. 

Confining  ourselves  to  persons  whose  functional  rhythms 
have  not  been  deranged  by  undue  excitements,  we  see  that 
after  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  of  sustained  impressi- 
bility and  energy,  there  is  a  diminished  readiness  to  respond 
to  stimuli  that  fall  on  the  eyes,  ears,  and  surface  of  the  body 
at  large;  and  presently  this  becomes  so  pronounced  that 
loud  sounds  and  the  irritations  produced  by  strained  atti- 
tudes, fail  to  evoke  movements.    When  great  exertion  has 
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^^Been  gone  through,  or  when  previous  interval  of  sleep 
^^Bave  beeu  omitted,  the  decrease  of  impressibility  ia  Bucb 
^^^nal  tickling  the  nostrila  or  piacliing  the  skin  does  nothiiig 
more  than  cause,  perhaps,  a  reflex  start.  This  eliange,  bo 
marked  ati<i  uftcn  so  rapidly  establislied,  seenis  greater  than 
itc  allugod  cause  can  produce;  but  it  is  fully  accounted  for 
e  include  itn  inilirect  effect  of  this  cause.  The  waste 
I  the  nerve-centres  having  become  such  that  the  etimuU 
reived  from  the  external  world  no  longer  sutSce  to  call 
rth  from  tliem  adctpiate  discharges,  there  results  a  di- 
linished  impulse  to  those  internal  organs  which  subserve 
'VOU8  activity,  including,  more  especially,  the  heart. 
Jonsequently  the  nerve-centres,  already  working  feebly, 
e  supplied  with  less  blood  and  l>egin  ti>  work  inore  feebly — 
Mpond  still  less  to  impreseiuns,  and  discharge  ftill  less  to 
!  heart.  And  sti  the  two  act  and  re-act  until  there  is 
iched  thissfjiteof  profound uniinprossibility and  inactivity. 
Between  this  state  ami  the  waking  state,  the  essential 
istinetion  is  a  great  reduction  of  waste.  Certainly  in  some 
iervous  centres  and  probably  in  all,  waste  does  not  abso- 
lltcly  cease:  there  continue  those  emisaiuna  of  force  which 
!ep  up  the  ^"ital  processes;  and  it  is,  I  think,  unlikely  that 
?  is  ever  an  entire  stoppage  of  those  changes  which  take 
place  In  the  highest  centres.  But  the  rate  of  waste  falls  so 
low  that  the  rate  of  repair  exceeds  it.  It  is  not  that  during 
tlie  jwriod  of  activity  waste  goes  on  without  repair,  while 

■uring  tlie  period  of  inactivity  repiiir  goes  on  without  waste; 
w  the  two  always  go  on  together.  Very  possibly — probably 
ren- — repair  is  as  rapid  during  the  day  as  during  the  night: 
perhaps  even  more  rapid:  for  the  blood  is  on  the  average 
richer  and  circulates  faster.  lint  during  the  day  the  loss  is 
greater  than  the  gain,  whereas  during  the  night  the  gain  ie 
niini8hi>d  by  scarcely  any  loss.  Hence  results  accumula- 
;  there  is  a  restoration  of  the  nerve-tissue  to  its  state  of 
Wegrity. 
'  In  the  course  of  some  hours  this  restoration  begins  to 
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Bhow  its  effects  in  returning  impressibility.  While  in 
sleepiness  we  see  a  decreasing  readiness  to  respond  to  ex- 
ternal stimuli,  the  approach  to  a  waking  state  is  character- 
ized by  an  increasing  readiness  to  respond  to  external  stimuli. 
Throughout  the  period  of  quiescence  the  afferent  nerves 
remain  subject  to  incident  forces.  The  pressure  of  the  body 
on  the  bed  affects  some  of  them,  and  others  are  affected  by 
the  toucli  of  the  bed-clothes;  degrees  of  heat  a  little  above 
or  below  the  average,  act  on  others;  and  yet  others  receive 
sonorous  vibrations  constantly  occurring.  But  whereas 
sleep  results  because  the  centres  worn  by  action  become 
less  and  less  sensitive  to  these  stimuli,  waking  results 
because  the  centres  repaired  during  rest  become  more  and 
more  sensitive  to  them.  The  strains  of  muscles  and  liga- 
ments wliich  during  the  first  part  of  the  night  fail  to  cause 
changes  of  attitude,  cause  such  changes  towards  morn- 
ing. The  amount  of  light  that  traverses  the  eye-lids  pre- 
sently suffices  to  call  forth  movements.  Some  slight  noise 
which,  hours  before,  would  have  had  no  effect,  now  produces 
a  start  Even  in  the  absence  of  external  stimuli  (which, 
however^  can  never  he  al)sent)  there  are  the  stimuli  from  the 
viscera,  and  especially  from  the  alimentary  canal:  an  empty 
stomach  eventually  sends  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
enough  disturlumce  to  end  the  quiesc»ent  state.  The  longer 
re|>air  goes  on  unopjx^tnl  by  appreciable  waste,  the  greater 
must  beiH>me  the  instability  of  the  nerve-centres,  and  the 
greater  their  rt^adiness  to  act:  so  that  there  must  at  length 
come  a  time  when  the  slightest  impressions  will  produce 
motions.  Such  impressions,  however  slights,  are  necessary 
anteceilents.  The  re-integniteil  nerve-centres  do  not  resume 
their  activity  until  an  impulse  arriving  fnmi  the  periphery 
overthrows  some  of  their  moleiniles.  Evidence  of  this  is 
furnished  to  most  every  morning.  On  awakening  from 
refreshing  sleep,  there  commonly  ociMirs  an  involuntary 
stretching  of  the  mus<*les  of  the  whole  Kxly:  showing  an 
immense  undirected  motor  discharge.     But  this  is  not  the 
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itial  fAct.  No  one  awakes  to  find  himself  then  and  there 
Ktcliin^;  which  might  happen  wcvo  the  discharge  spon- 
[Quous.  Jt  comes  after  tlioae  stronper  disturbances  that 
B  propagated  to  the  centres,  as  soon  as  some  sliglit  diatiii- 
Bee  has  led  to  the  ahght  muvemciita  that  accompany 
king.  A  trifling  sound  causes  opening  of  the  eyes  and 
B<tun)  of  thf!  head.  Tlicreupon.  follow  vivid  impreesiouB 
;h  tlie  e^'cs,  through  tlic  bkin  that  rubs  against  the 
■eUithes,  and  through  the  tmistdes  that  eet  up  the 
povementa.  And  a  relatively-large  aggregate  of  stimuli 
g  sent  from  llie  jwriphery,  there  results  this  relatively- 
j  gush  of  motor  excitement. 

1  pursuing  the  argument  wp  may  understand  why  the 

continue   to   rise   for  some   time   after   waking. 

f   that   when   once  stt-epiness   has  commenced,   it 

i  because  in  proportion  na  the  nervoua  centres  fail 

!•  diacliarges,  the  heart,  losing  part  of  its  stimulus, 

nns  to  flag,  and  (hat  the  flagging  of  the  heart  leads  to  a 

inertness   of   the   nerve-centres,   which   re-acts   as 

Converaely,  it  will  here  be  manifest  that  when  the 

rve-centres,  rtipaired  by  sleep,   become  again  ready  for 

pcliarging  with  vigour,  there  take  place  an  action  and  re- 

1  which  have  the  opposite  effect.     The  pulsations  on 

hnking  are  comparatively  feeble.    As  soon  as  stimuli  begin 

■  be  received  tJtrongh  the  sensory  organs,  and  the  discharges 

f  the  nerve-centres  are  renewed,  the  heart  comes  in  for  its 

e  of  these  and  acta  more  vigorously.    By  so  doing  it  sup- 

s  the  nerve-centres  with  more  blood  in  quicker  gushes. 

r  nervous  discharge  is  thereby  made  possible,  which 

in,  among  other  results,  exalts  the  heart's  action.     And 

c  mutual  aid  goea  on;  the  greatest  nervous  vigour 

reiiched   when  the  vascular  activity  has  been  still 

rther  raisnd  by  a  meal,  and  the  blood  has  been  enriched 

t  the  absorbed  materials. 


pS  3S.  As  implied  l)y  much  that  has  gone  before,  and  as 
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especially  implied  by  the  last  section,  nervous  stimulation 
and  nervous  discharge  have  always  both  special  and  general 
results.  Beyond  the  primary  and  definite  effect  wrought  on 
a  particular  part  by  a  particular  impression,  there  are  in 
every  case  secondary  and  indefinite  effects  diffused  through  the 
whole  nervous  system,  and  by  it  through  the  body  at  large. 
It  was  pointed  out  (§§10, 11)  that  the  simplest  nerve-cen- 
tre puts  in  relation  not  afferent  and  efferent  fibres  alone; 
but  that  through  other  fibres,  commissural  and  centripetal, 
connections  are  made  between  it  and  other  nerve-centres  of 
the  same  grade  and  of  a  higher  grade.  Further,  we  saw  that 
when  such  a  nerve-centre  is  excited  through  an  afferent 
nerve,  the  disengaged  molecular  motion  does  not  escape 
wholly  along  one  or  more  efferent  nerves;  but  that  part  of 
it,  propagated  to  higher  centres,  there  sets  up  supplemen- 
tary changes.  The  diffusion  does  not  stop  here — remoter 
parts  are  reached;  and  thus  the  disturbance  of  a  single 
nerve-fibre,  if  at  all  considerable,  reverberates  throughout 
the  entire  nervous  system,  and  affects  all  the  functions  con- 
trolled by  it.  Digging  a  pin  into  the  foot  may  cause  a  con- 
vulsive, contraction  not  of  the  leg-muscles  only,  but  of 
many  other  muscles  throughout  the  body.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  alter  the  rate  of  pulsation,  and  send  waves  of 
constriction  along  the  arteries.  The  excreting  structures 
of  the  skin  may  be  so  affected  that  a  burst  of  perspiration 
results;  and  the  actions  going  on  throughout  the  alimentary 
canal  may  be  deranged.  Such  reverberations,  which  become 
conspicuous  when  the  disturbances  are  decided,  take  place 
also  when  they  are  slight.  A  more  vivid  light,  causing 
as  it  does  stronger  pulses  of  change  through  the  optic  nerve, 
increases  the  rate  of  respiration;  and  doubtless  the  other 
vital  functions  are  simultaneously  exalted.  So  that  each 
nervous  impression,  beyond  a  direct  response  in  the  shape 
of  increased  action  from  one  or  more  organs,  calls  forth  an 
indirect  response  in  the  shape  of  increased  action  of  the 
organism  as  a  whole. 
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ICemembering  that  every  instant  tlie  diaturbtmce  thus 
tciiouig  tliToiigltout  nil  passii^a  of  the  ncrvoiia  system  is 
)0t  solitary,  but  tbat  there  are  many  sin:h  tliaturbanccB,  here 
irisitig  from  preaaiiro  thei'e  from  touch,  in  thia  place  pro- 
ntced  by  Goimil  and  in  that  by  fight,  at  one  part  by  mua- 
nlor  strain  uud  at  another  by  heat  or  cold;  it  will  be 
lanifest  tliat,  besides  tlie  few  distinct  wavea  of  nervous 
lange  working  their  disthift  effects,  there  are  multitudinous 
■distinct  wavea,  secondary  and  tt-rliary,  travelling  in  all 
wtions  Working  their  indistlikct  effects. 


I  %  39.  Since  sucli  reflected  and  re-reficcled  disturbances 
rerywhere  act  as  stimuli,  we  must  regard  tlie  entire 
s  system  as  at  all  tiuiea  dist'harging  itself.  Tlie 
cable  molecules  of  its  centres,  exposed  to  this  confused 

^verberation,  arc  liable  to  be  decomposed  wherever  a 
aicurr«ico  of  email  waves  makes  the  local  agitation  con- 
I«nible;  and  the  molecular  motion  thereupon  dbengaged, 
dlla  to  tlie  centrifugal  gnsh  perpetually  going  on.  Rightly 
ve  nervous  action  then,  we  must  think  of  the  con- 
^cuous  emissions  of  force  from  parts  of  the  nervous 
fBleni  Ihat  are  strongly  disturbed,  as  standing  out  from 

I  vague  back-ground  of  ijicouapicuous  emissions  from  the 
iiole  nervoiw  sj-stem,  which  is  slightly  disturbed, 

I  To  this  general  nervous  disturbance  with  its  consequent 
iQcnil  discharge,  is  probably  dwe  a  certain  general  action 
I  the  motor  ttrgans.  No  muscles  are  ever  in  a  state  of 
lolute  rest.      What  we  distinguish  as  muscular  motion 

■  produced  by  the  greater  contraction  of  some  muscles  than 

f  others.  The  others,  however,  arc  all  slightly  contracted; 
Bti  would  severally  protluce  motion  were  they  not  balanced 
'  out-balanced  by  their  antagonist  mnacks.  This  pcr- 
tding  Mctivily  of  the  muscles  is  called  their  tonic  state. 
I  while  we  regard  particular  contractions  as  the  results 
t  particidar  nervous  discbarges.  we  have  good  reasons  for 

ttincluding   that   this  universal   contraction   is   the   result 
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of  the  universal  nervous  discharge.  Here  are  a  few  of 
them.  Sleep,  as  above  explained,  implies  dimi- 

nished nervous  discharge,  special  and  general.  A  dimi- 
nution of  the  general  discharge  ought,  then,  to  be  shown 
in  a  decrease  of  the  tonic  contraction.  It  is  so  shown. 
FalliTig  asleep  is  accompanied  by  muscular  relaxation: 
though  previously  the  attitude  was  such  that  no  effort 
seemed  requisite  to  maintain  it;  yet  that  there  was 
some  muscular  strain,  and  that  it  has  suddenly  become 
less,  is  proved  by  the  sliding  down  of  a  limb,  or  of 
the  head,  to  a  more  stable  position.  (^ertain  dis- 

orders, as  palsy,  yield  further  proof.  The  flexors  and 
extensors  which,  when  duly  contracted,  serve  by  their 
balanced  antagonism  to  hold  a  limb  steady,  cease  to  do  this 
when  the  general  nervous  discharge  is  not  great  enough  to 
keep  them  and  all  other  muscles  braced  up:  in  default  of 
sufficient  stimulus  for  both,  now  one  set  and  now  the  other 
fails  to  put  the  due  check  on  its  opponent.  That  such 
shakings  are  so  caused,  we  see  clearly  in  persons  debilitated 
by  over-stimulation;  for  in  them  this  s\Tnptom  may  be 
temporarily  mitigated,  or  almost  cured,  by  temporarily  in- 
creasing the  general  nervous  discharge.  The  dnmkard  who 
early  in  the  day  cannot  lift  his  glass  without  spilling  the 
contents,  is  able  to  do  this  after  his  brain  has  been  excited 
bv  the  usual  doses  of  alcohol. 

Of  course  it  is  not  the  muscles  alone  on  which  this  con- 
tinuous centrifugal  gush  is  expended.  Through  the  inter- 
mediation of  nerves  connecting  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
with  the  sympathetic  system,  the  \'iscera  receive  their  share 
of  it.  Hence  the  overflow  of  nervous  energy  which,  without 
special  solicitations,  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  motor 
structures,  giving  elasticity  to  the  step,  and  producing  the 
c*oncave  bend  of  the  back,  the  opened-out  shoulders,  the 
raiseil  head,  A'c,  has,  for  its  simultaneous  results,  an  accel- 
erate<l  circulation,  an  invigorated  digestion,  and  an  exalta- 
tion of  the  vital  processes  at  large. 


» 
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§  40.  Briefly  reviewed  froiu  a  souiewliat  different  stand- 
it,  the  following  are  ihe  leading  facts  which  it  concerns 

to  remember. 

Nervous  stimulationa  ami  disi-harges  eonsiat  of  waves  of 
-molecular  change,  that  chase  une  another  rapidly  through 
norvo-fibreB.  -The  atiinulus  or  discharge  formed  of  such 
waves,  arises  at  some  place  where  unstable  nerve-substance 
has  lieen  disturbed;  and  is  the  same  no  matter  what  agent 
caused  the  disturbance.  The  successive  waves  severally 
travel  with  a  velocity  which,  though  considerable  compared 
with  ordinary  sensible  motions,  is  extremely  slow  compareil 
with  other  kinds  of  transmitted  molecular  motions.  And 
aaeh  set  of  waves,  while  itself  caused  by  the  decomposition 
of  unstable  nen'e-raatter,  is  a  means  of  decomposing  other 
unstable  nerve-matter:  so  generating  further  and  often 
strwnger  sets  of  waves,  which  similarly  chase  one  another 
into  many  and  distant  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

There  is  a  triple  rhythm  in  these  nervous  stimulations 
'ind  discharges- — eacli  form  of  rhythm  being  due  to  the 
jpvater  or  less  incapacity  for  action  which  an  action  produces. 
"We  have  seen  that  every  wave  of  isomeric  transformation 
ig  along  a  nerve-fibre,  entails  on  it  a  momentary  unfit- 
iMk  to  convey  another  wave;  and  that  it  recovers  its  fitness 

ly  when  its  lost  molecular  motion  has  been  replaced  and  its 
^unstable  state  thus  restored.  We  have  also  seen  that  any 
j^rtioD  of  grey  matter  in  a  nerve-centre,  which  having  been 

'tiirlied  and  partially  decomposed  has  emitted  a  shock  of 
I  TOO  lecular  change,  is  proportionately  incapacitated;  and  that 

recovers  its  original  ability  only  as  fast  as  it  re-integrates 
itself  from  the  materials  brought  by  the  blood.  And  then 
<tbure  comes  the  further  rhythm  constituted  by  the  alterua- 
tions  of  sleep  and  waking— a  rhythm  having  the  same  ori- 
gin as  the  last,  and  being  supplementary  to  it. 

The  remaining  truth  which  we  have  contemplated  is  that 

■h  special  stimulation  and  the  special  discharge  produced 
it,  do  not  together  form  the  whole  of  every  nervous  act; 
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but  that  there  is  always  an  accompanying  general  stimula- 
tion and  general  discharge.  Every  part  of  the  nervous 
system  is  every  instant  traversed  by  waves  of  mole- 
cular change — here  strong  and  here  feeble.  There  is  a 
universal  reverberation  of  secondary  waves  induced  by 
the  stronger  primary  waves,  now  arising  in  4;his  place  and 
now  in  that;  and  each  nervous  act  thus  helps  to  excite  the 
general  vital  processes  while  it  achieves  some  particular 
vital  process.  The  rccognition  of  this  fact  discloses  a  much 
closer  kinship  between  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  organic  functions  at  large,  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. Though  unlike  the  pulses  of  the  blood  in  many 
respects,  these  pulses  of  molecular  motion  are  like  them 
in  being  perpetually  generated  and  diffused  throughout  the 
IkkIy;  and  they  are  also  like  them  in  this,  that  the  cen- 
tripetal waves  are  comparatively  feeble  while  the  centrifugal 
waves  are  comparatively  strong.  To  which  analogies  must 
l>e  added  the  no  less  striking  one,  that  the  performance  of 
its  office  by  every  part  of  the  body,  down  even  to  the  small- 
est, just  as  much  depends  on  the  local  gushes  of  nervous 
energy  as  it  depends  on  the  local  gushes  of  blood. 
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§  41.  TliroiighoHt  the  foregoing  chapters  nervous  plieno- 
i  have  beon  fornmlaterl  in  terma  of  Matter  auJ  Motion. 
t  from  time  to  tirao  the  phrasea  used  have  tacitly  referred 
to  another  aspect  of  nervoiia  phenomena,  the  tacit  referenoea 
have  formed  no  parts  of  tlte  propositions  set  down;  but  have 

"  Thin  now  wonl  will  possibly  bo  pondpmned  as  nol  leg-ili mutely  oom- 
poani])^.  The  objeetion  that  the  root  from  which  its  preHi  is  derived,  is 
riiom  of  ila  fair  proportion?,  ndmits,  I  nra  (old.  of  a  Nitisfnctory  answer: 
from  the  proyimata  root,  appeal  mny  bo  made  to  the  origitinl  root,  which, 
toUnwing  [he  Greek  method  at  forming  derivatircs,  wonld  admit  ot  the 
nir{nircd  itiodifiRatioii.  But  lo  the  criticism  that  the  word  involves  the 
loftical  inconaislency  of  unilinR  a  verb  with  a  noon,  there  is  no  such  sufB- 
Hent  answer.  Nevertheless.  I  deliberately  adopt  j^stliO'physiolopy  in  pre- 
trrmeo  U)  the  more  cumbrous  and  cacophonous  ^Mtfi-phj/nialoffy.  A 
progrp-fsiveintegrntionhywhieh  the  originally-distinct  and  numerous  parts 
of  eompnnnd  words  become  fused  together,  blurred,  and  sonieof  them  lost, 
i»  one  of  the  essential  processes  in  the  development  of  langua^.  If  man- 
kind had  refrmncd  from  the  obliteration  and  djsflgureinent  of  roots,  and 
purts  of  rootj.  lanKoape  would  have  continued,  wholly  inadequate  for  all  lint 
ill!  siniplfutt  functions.  Omitting  those  formed  by  onomatopwia,  the  bt-st 
wo rrls  are  those  from  which  InnguHnhaswomaway  all,  or  nearly  nil,  tracps 
ot  their  orifn't.  We  may  as  well,  therefore,  be^in  with  nbbrevifltcd  and 
tnodiflnl  words  when  we  have  to  coin  them  j  instead  ot  leaving  time  to 
brinn  about  the  ncnlful  shortening  and  shaping.  Those  who,  dealing  with 
wonJa  as  counters,  wo  that  their  convenience  ua  counters  is  the  chief  con- 
•idpr»lion.  will  probably  coincide  in  this  view ;  though  I  Mippoi^e  it  will 
be  wholly  disapproved  by  those  who  regard  words  nc 
money. 

07 
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been  due  to  lack  of  fit  words — words  free  from  unfit  associa- 
tions. As  already  said,  the  nervous  system  can  be  known 
only  as  a  structure  that  undergoes  and  initiates  either  visi- 
ble changes,  or  changes  that  are  representable  in  terms 
furnished  by  the  visible  world.  And  thus  far  we  have 
limited  ourselves  to  generalizing  the  phenomena  which  it 
thus  presents  to  us  objectively. 

Now,  however,  we  turn  to  a  totally-distinct  aspect  of  our 
subject.  There  lies  before  us  a  class  of  facts  absolutely 
without  any  perceptible  or  conceivable  community  of  nature 
with  the  facts  that  have  occupied  us.  The  truths  here  to  be 
set  down  are  truths  of  which  the  very  elements  are  imknown 
to  physical  science.  Objective  observation  and  analysis  fail 
us;  and  subjective  observ'ation  and  analysis  must  supple- 
ment them. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  treat  of  nervous  phenomena 
as  phenomena  of  consciousness.  The  changes  which,  re- 
garded as  modq^  of  the  Non-Ego^  have  been  expressed  in 
terms  of  motion,  have  now,  regarded  as  modes  of  the  Ego^ 
to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  feeling.  Having  contemplated 
these  changes  on  their  outsides,  we  have  to  contemplate 
them  from  their  insides.  To  speak  with  exactness,  indeed, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  so  to  contemplate  these 
changes;  for  this  expression  implies  that  these  changes  can 
be  simultaneously  seen  by  more  than  one,  which  is  not 
true.  Rigorously  limiting  the  proposition  to  that  which  is 
alone  possible,  it  amounts  to  this: — I  have  to  describe  the 
laws  of  relation  between  the  states  of  feeling  occurring  in 
my  o\vn  consciousness,  and  the  physical  affections  of  that 
nervous  system  which  I  conclude  I  possess;  and  the  reader 
has  to  observe  whether  in  himself  there  exist  parallel  rela- 
tions between  such  known  states  of  consciousness  and  such 
supposed  nervous  affections. 

This  will  perhaps  be  thought  a  needlessly  roundabout,  if 
not  a  sceptical,  statement;  but  it  ia^^in  fact  not  roundabout 
enough.     It  does  not  bring  sufficiently  into  view  the  re- 
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raotely-inferential  character  of  the  belief  that  feeling  and 

nervous  action  are  correlated.     Before  proceeding  on  thia 

iielief,  let  ua  observe  how  indirect  is  the  path  which  leads  to 

it. — 1.  Each  individual  ia  ahsohit«ly  Incapable  of  knowing 

any  fcelingH  but  his  own.    That  there  exist  other  sensationa 

I  emotions,  ia  a  conclusion  imph-inp,  in  the  first  place, 

t  reasoning  through  which  he  identiiiea  certain  objects 

libodieB  of  like  nature  with  liis  own  body;  and  ijnplying, 

1  the  second  place,  the  further  reasonings  wliich  convince 

I  that  along  with  the  oxtemnl  actions  of  these  bodies, 

(ere  go  internal  states  of  consciousness  like  those  acconi- 

mying  Biich  external  actions  of  hia  own  body,     2.  This 

Mtcluaion  that  rJiere  exist  beings  like  himself,  and  that 

ler  like  conditions  they  experience  like  feelings,  even 

>sing  it  entirely  true  (and  it  is  not  entirely  tnie,  for 

'  facts  unite  to  prove  that  under  like  conditions  both 

B  quantities  and  the  qualities  of  sensations  and  emotions 

in  different  individuals  differ  considerably),  by  no  means 

implies  that  what  he  knows  under  its  subjective  aspect 

■»  feeling,  is,  under  its  objective  aspect,  nervous  action. 

I  average  observer  has  no  direct  evidence  that  these 

iier  like  beings  have  nervous  systems,  any  more  than  that 

I  has  hiniBclf  a  nervous  system;  and  he  has  no  direct 

ideuee  in  the  one  case  any  more  than  in  the  other,  that 

i  excitations  are  the  causPs  of  feelings.      E.xperi- 

mtal  phyaiologists  anci  pathologists  only  have  proofs;  and 

I  their  proofs  are  mostly  indirect.     The  experiments 

ieh  yield  them  are  usually  made  on  beings  of  another  and 

tatDcb    inferior  order.     Tlie   contractions  of  muscles  and 

arteries,   caused   by   irritating  nerve-trunks  in  frogs,   the 

ponvulfiive  movements,  and  sometimes  tlie  sounds,  made  by 

, ,  lords  find  mammals  whose  nerve-centres  are  variously  in- 

— those  are  the  phenomena  from  which  it  is  inferred 

IKt  the  human  ncn-oiis  s;;-3teiu  is  the  seat  of  the  human  feel- 

,  and  that  these  feelings  are  the  correlatives  of  its  ex- 

Itioos:  the  only  important  veri^cations  of  the  inference 
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being  those  obtained  during  surgical  operations  where  nerve- 
trunks  are  cut  through,  and  those  furnished  hjpoat  mortem 
examinations  of  morbid  nervous  structures  in  the  bodies  of 
those-who  when  alive  displayed  abnormal  excesses  or  defects 
of  feeling.  3.  And  then,  having  learnt  at  second  hand, 
through  the  remotely-inferential  interpretation  of  verbal 
signs,  that  in  now  one  and  now  another  of  the  bodies  he 
recognizes  as  like  his  own  there  has  been  found  a  nervous 
system,  and  that  the  stimulations  of  this  produce  those  mani- 
festations which  in  himself  accompany  feelings,  the  reader 
imagines  a  nervous  system  contained  in  his  own  body,  and 
concludes  that  his  sensations  and  emotions  are  due  to  the  dis- 
turbances which  the  outer  world  sets  up  at  its  periphery,  and 
arouses  by  indirect  processes  in  its  centres.  Such,  stated  as 
briefly  as  possible,  is  the  long  and  involved  series  of  steps 
by  which  alone  the  connection  between  nervous  action  and 
feeling  can  be  established. 

Nevertheless,  the  evidence  of  this  connection  is  so  large 
in  amount,  presents  such  a  congniity  under  so  great  a 
variety  of  circimistances,  and  is  so  continually  confirmed  by 
the  correct  anticipations  to  which  it  leads,  that  we  can 
entertain  nothing  more  than  a  theoretical  doubt  of  its  truth. 
Here  accepting  the  belief,  alike  popular  and  scientific,  that 
all  the  human  beings  known  objectively  have  feelings  like 
those  which  each  knows  subjectively;  and  accepting  also 
the  belief,  originating  with  science  but  now  diffused  through 
the  general  mind,  that  feelings  are  the  concomitants  of 
nervous  changes;  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  relation 
between  feelings  and  nervous  changes  under  its  leading 
aspects. 

§  42.  And  first  let  us  observe  that  the  circumstances 
conducive  to  the  one  are  identical  with  the  circumstances 
conducive  to  the  other.  The  conditions  which  we  before 
found  essential  to  the  production  of  nervous  action,  we  shall 
now  find  essential  to  the  production  of  feeling.  We  may  pass 
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r  tbe  evidences  briefly,  as  beii?frfeiany  of  them  the  inner 
jcts  of  phenomena  already  obsecy^d  under  their  outer 
ipectd.  ■  -■■  ■ 

t  without  continuity  of  nerve-fibre  behveen  periphery 
ind  centre,  a  disturbance  at  the  one  causes  ni>  feeling  at  the 
Jier,  is  proved  to  every  one  who  has  cut  binuielf  deeply; 
r  a  long  time  the  part  that  has  had  ita  nen'-ous  eom- 
1  destroyed,  remains  numb.  This  e>;perJence, 
siially  very  limited  in  each  person,  is  borne  out-by.  the 
Blimony  of  those  seriously  injured;  and  especially  by  the, 
BStimony  of  those  whose  sensations  over  large  parts  ci 
fAcir  bodies  have  ceased,  and  who,  after  death,  are  found 
['to  have  lesions  in  the  conducting  structures  of  the  nervous 
intres. 

The  hindrance  or  prevention  of  feeling  by  pressure,  ia 
ilustratcd  by  the  numbness  of  a  limb  so  placed  that  its 
'hole  weight,  and  perhaps  the  weight  of  another  limb 
wg  over  it,  comes  on  the  edge  say  of  a  table;    so  that 
ligreat  stress  is  borne  by  some  portion  of  the  chief  nerve- 
Local  anaesthesia  thus  caused  in  strong  persons, 
ied  still  more  readily  in   feeble  persons;    who,  on 
ig,  not  unfroquently  find  complete  insensibility  of  the 
B  that  have  been  pressed  against  the  bed  during  sleep. 
'  Ability  to  feel  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
ni[>ereture.     This  also  is  a  general  tnith  of  which  some 
>of  ia  furnished  to  every  individual  by  his  own  experience 
jr,  at  any  rate,  to  every  individual  inhabiting  a  climate 
1  the  winter's  frost  suffices  greatly  to  chill  the  ex- 
mities.     Evidence  much  stronger  but  indirect,  is  given 
lliin  by  those  who  have  undergone  surgical  operations  in 
Iparts  deprived  of  feeling  by  freezing  mixtures  or  by  ether- 
■pray.     Lobs  of  local  sensibility  from  local  cold,  ordinarily 
not  very  manifest  unless  the  cold  is  great,  becomes  manifest 
vhen  tbe  cold  is  slight  if  the  circumstances  supply  a  delicate 
twt.    This  is  interestingly  shown  among  compositors.     The 
I  printing-office  has  to  be  kept  vcrj-  warm,  even  at 


_u    ion.     iuia  1 
fhiir  of  a  pri 
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the  expense  of  unhealttiy  closeness;  otherwise  the  finger» 
of  the  compositors -cease  to  lay  hold  of,  and  manipulate^ 
the  types  with  the  "requisite  nicety  and  speed. 

Few  persona  iiaVe  immediate  experience  of  the  fact  that 
defect  of  blopd'.m  a  part  causes  defective  sensibility  of  that 
part;  but  lill .'-persons  have  immediate  experience  of  the 
local  exalt0tion  of  sensibility  that  accompanies  local  excess 
of  blood.'  The  inflamed  neighbourhood  of  a  wound,  or 
even,  tiife  surface  of  a  pimple,  yields  to  consciousness  when 
tojiched,  an  amount  of  feeling  far  greater  than  is  yielded  by 
;*vaVpart  of  the  skin  supplied  with  the  ordinary  amount  of 
;  Jblood.  Special  organs  of  touch  show  us  well  the  increased 
'  sensitiveness  thus  caused.  When  one  of  those  sacs  con- 
taining the  bulbs  of  the  small  hairs  scattered  over  the  skin, 
is  congested,  the  rubbing  of  the  clothes  against  the  hair 
growing  from  it,  especially  if  it  has  been  broken  short,  pro- 
duces an  unbearable  smart.  Among  evidences  yielded  by 
the  other  senses,  a  familiar  one  is  the  intolerance  of  light 
that  goes  along  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  And  there 
is  an  unfamiliar  one  particularly  worth  noting,  because 
it  exhibits  the  effect  due  to  increased  quantity  of  blood 
apart  from  increased  temperature.  The  observation  may 
be  made  when  taking  a  hot  bath.  Let  the  water  be  above 
blood-heat — say  100°  Fh.  After  remaining  quiet  for  a  timo 
until  equally  heated  all  over,  stand  up  and  rub  one  por- 
tion of  the  body  with  a  flesh-brush  until  it  is  red.  Pause 
a  few  moments,  and  lie  down  again  in  the  water.  It  will 
then  be  perceived  that  to  the  reddened  part  the  water  seems 
much  hotter  than  it  does  to  any  other  part.* 

That  degree  of  feeling  is  affected  by  quality  of  blood  as 
well  as  by  quantity,  is  a  truth  not  easily  discerned  within  the 

♦  This  fact  yields  proof,  if  there  needs  any,  that  the  nerres  which 
appreciate  temperature  are  not  the  nerves  of  touch.  Violent  friction  must 
produce  a  momentary  incapacity  of  the  nerves  of  touch ;  and  this  in- 
capacity would  be  shown  in  a  decreased,  instead  of  an  increased,  appre- 
ciation of  temperature,  were  they  the  agents  concerned. 
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leriences  of  each  individual,  if  attention  is  limited  to  those 
;  of  feeling  that  accompany  naturally-produced 
Tarialioua  in  quality  of  blood.     For  such  variations  cannot 
be  identified  with  precision;  and  they  arise  so  slowly  that  the 
concomitant  mental  states  cannot  be  brought  into  close  eon- 
ktiguit^',  80  as  to  bring  oiit  their  contrasts  clearly.     But  by 
taking  certain  artificial  additions  to  the  blood,  every  one 
feta  proof  of  the  comiection  between  its  quality  and  the 
^neeie  of  feeling.     The  effects  of  stimulants  on  eonacious- 
s  are  mostly  traced  in  the  intensiHcation  of  those  in- 
ternally-initiated feelings  with   which  we  shall  deal  pre- 
lently;  but   they   may  also  sometimes   be   traced   in   the 
bteUBtfication    of    the    externally-initiated    feelings.      In 
lervous    snhJectB,    ordinary    impressions    on    the    senses 
'  often  rendered  abnormally  acute  by  tonics.     When 
ider  the  influence  of  opium,  music  that  was  previously 
inenjoyeti  may  Le  greatly  enjoyed;  and  it  ia  a  well-known 
wull  of  hashish  to  give  an  excessive  vividness  to  the 
iatioas. 

How,  contrariwise,  there  are  aubstances  which,  when 
idded  to  the  blood,  render  scntiency  less  vivid,  is  shown 
other  facts  similarly  reached.  We  have  sedative 
medicines  that  diminish  the  amounts  of  painful 
aed  hy  irritations  at  the  periphery  of 
!  nervoufl  system.  And  we  have  agents  of  the  same 
1  called  antPBtheties,  which,  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
hinder  the  genesis  of  feelings  by  the  actions  that  usu- 
llly  gtmerate  them.  These  effects  so  caused,  help  ua  to 
tndcrstand  the  stupor  produced  hy  the  natural  aniesthetics, 
carbonic  acid  and  urea;  and  prove  that  some  variations 
in  degroe  of  feeling  are  determined  by  variations  in  the 
letinties  of  excreting  organs. 


■  §  43.  Now  (hat  we  have  noted  how  feelings  and  nervous 
Aianpiefl  are  facilitated  or  hindered  hy  the  same  conditions, 
B  may  go  on  to  collate  them  in  detail.    Let  us  begin  by  disr 
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tinguishing  those  nervous  changes  which  are  accompanied 
by  feelings  from  those  which  are  not.  For,  as  we  noted  in 
passing,  several  classes  of  them  have  objective  aspects  only 
— do  not  present  inner  faces  to  consciousness;  and  others 
have  subjective  aspects  in  early  life  but  cease  to  have  them 
in  adult  life. 

Chief  among  the  nervous  changes  that  have  no  identifi- 
able subjective  aspects,  are  those  occurring  in  the  visceral 
nervous  system.  So  long  as  they  are  normal  in  their 
amounts,  the  stimulations  and  discharges  of  which  the 
sympathetic  is  the  seat,  go  on  without  sensations;  and  even 
when  abnormal,  the  resulting  discomfort  or  pain  is  probably 
not  due  to  them  but  to  disturbance  of  those  cerebro-spinal 
fibres  which  accompany  the  sympathetic  through  all  its 
branchings.  Similarly  with  the  local  ganglia  and  fibres  of 
the  heart.  Ordinarily  there  is  no  consciousness  of  the  heart's 
action;  and  even  when  the  pulsations  are  violent,  the  modi- 
fications of  consciousness  do  not  arise  from  the  state  of  the 
heart's  nervous  system,  but  from  disturbance  of  cerebro- 
spinal nerves  caused  by  the  bounds  of  the  heart  against  ad- 
jacent structures.  The  like  holds  with  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  these  regulate  the  diameters  of 
the  arteries  without  our  knowing  anything  about  it;  and 
though  where,  as  in  a  blush,  great  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
has  been  produced,  we  are  made  aware  of  their  action,  yet 
we  are  made  aware  of  it  indirectly,  through  the  local  change 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  and  the  consequent  effect  on  the 
nerves  that  appreciate  temperature. 

The  majority  of  stimulations  and  discharges  occurring  in 
the  spinal  cord,  have  subjective  accompaniments.  These, 
however,  are  not  localized  at  those  points  in  the  spinal  cord 
where  the  essential  nervous  changes  take  place;  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  when  some  lesion  of  the  spinal 
cord  which  has  not  injured  its  lower  part,  has  cut  off  com- 
munication with  the  brain,  the  reflex  acts  performed  by  this 
lower  part  are  unconscious.    Proceeding  upon  the  inference 


before  drawn   (§  21)   that  when   a  wave  of  disturbance 
brought  by  an  afferent  nerve  lo  a  spinal  centre,  liberates  a 
quantity  of  molecular  motion,  a  portion  of  it,  not  dia»;harged 
akm^  the  efferent  nerves,  ia  propagated  tlirougli  a  centri- 
petal nerve  to  a  higher  centre,  we  may  conclude  that  it  ia 
J)lfais  portion  which  comes,  In  the  liigher  centre,  to  have  a 
^■bbjt?trtive  aspect  as  a  sensation:    being  there  joined  with 
^Etiier  sensations  and  feelings  of  other  orders  into  a  chain 
■of  states  of  consciousness,  out  of  which  no  sensation  is  ever 
Mknown  to  exist.  For  recognition  of  a  sensation  as  such  or 
Kvocb,  necessitates  the  bringing  of  it  into  relation  with  the 
BcoDtinuous  series  of  sentient  states,  from  some  of  which, 
vWsnItAiieously  experienced,  it  ia  dissociated  by  perceived 
■  imltkenesa,    and   with    others    of   which,    previously    ex- 
perienced, it  is  associated  by  perceived  likeness;    and  the 
ftimpiicd  comparisons  of  sentient  states  are  impossible  4inlesa 
■She  correlative  nervous  changes  arc  put  in  connexion  at  one 
^Htce.  It  does  not  follow,  as  it  at  Urst  seems  to 

^Bb>  tliat  feelings  are  never  located  in  the  inferior  nervous 
^Kentrea.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  well  be  that  in  lower 
^Krp^  the  homologues  of  these  inferior  centres  are  the  seats 
^■f  consciousness.  The  true  implication  is  that  in  any  case 
^Ae  seat  of  consciousness  is  that  ner\'ou9  centre  to  which, 
^■lediately  or  immediately,  the  most  heterogeneous  impres- 
^■ona  are  brought;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the 
^■nirse  of  nervous  evolution,  centres  that  were  once  the 
^Bghesl  are  supplanted  by  others  in  which  co-ordination  ia 
^nrned  a  stage  fnrther.  and  which  thereupon  become  the 
Hbcee  of  feeling,  while  the  centres  Ijefore  predominant 
^Mcome  automatic. 

^ft  Quite  congruous  with  this  conception  is  the  above-named 
^Het,  that  certain  nervous  changes  which  have  subjective 
^Hoea  early  in  life  cease  to  have  them  later  in  life.  Many 
^■ta  performed  by  the  child  slowly  and  consciously,  the 
^Bhilt  performs  rapidly  and  unconscionsly.  Every  step 
^H^en  during  the  first  efforts  to  walk  has  its  accompanying 
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distinct  feelings;  but  eventually,  the  successive  steps  are 
made  while  consciousness  is  wholly  or  almost  wholly  occu- 
pied with  other  feelings.  Still  better  is  the  illustration 
furnished  by  speech.  Each  muscular  adjustment  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  each  articulate  sound  made,  have,  in 
childhood,  concomitant  sentient  states  that  are  vivid,  and, 
for  the  moment,  all-absorbing.  Gradually,  however,  these 
become  less  dominant  in  consciousness;  until  at  maturity 
there  is  entire  oblivion  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  partial  ob- 
livion of  the  other:  witness  the  not  unfrequent  verbal  mis- 
takes unconsciouslv  made  in  the  heat  of  discussion.  Now 
facts  of  this  kind,  countless  in  number  and  of  many  varieties, 
are  explicable  if  we  regard  feelings  as  the  subjective  sides  of 
such  ner\'0U3  changes  only,  as  are  brought  to  the  general  cen- 
tre of  nervous  connections.  When  we  remember  that 
early  in  life  each  inferior  ganglion,  or  cluster  of  co- 
operating inferior  ganglia,  is  imperfectly  organized,  and  the 
connections  among  its  fibres  incomplete;  we  shall  see  that 
if  there  comes  to  it  a  disturbance,  the  gush  of  molecular 
motion  lil>erated,  not  having  in  the  incompletely-connected 
commissural  and  efferent  fibres,  adequate  channels  of 
escape,  will  part  of  it  escape  along  a  centripetal  fibre  to 
a  higher  centre,  so  awakening  a  feeling.  And  it  will  mani- 
festly liap{)en  that  the  approach  to  automatic  action  of  the 
lower  centre,  will  be  an  approach  to  a  state  in  which 
the  lil>erated  molecuhir  motion,  having  in  the  efferent  fibres 
fully-oi>eneil  channels  of  emission,  will  little  or  none  of 
it  l>e  fon^'cd  into  oentri|x*tal  fibres,  and  will  so  awaken  little 
or  no  feeling.  It  is  a  corollary*  from  this  interpretation, 
that  all  firradations  will  exist  Innween  whoUv  unconscious 

nervous  actions  and  whoUv  cons^uous  ones:  since  there  will 

» 

be  all  firradations  in  the  rehitive  amounts  of  the  disturb- 
ances  which  take  their  ct"»UTses  along  centripetal  fibres.  It 
ob\-iouslv  follows,  to^-*,  that  in  adult  life  a  nervous  action 
may  or  may  not  have  an  identifiable  subjective  aspect, 
according  as  it  is  strong  or  weak;    since,  if  there  comes 
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rio  a  finislied  ganglion  couBtructed  as  described, 

L  disturlrance,  the  whole  of  the  small  quantity  of  mo] 
niution  liberated  maj  be  drafted  off  by  the  efferent  fibri 
whereas,    if    the    disturbance    ia    great,    the    disengaged 
moleciiJar  motion,  being  more  than  cau  find  its  way  along 

I  tlic  efferent  fibres,  will  some  of  it  take  a  centripetal  course 

I  end  cau£e  a  subjective  change. 

I  §  44.  A  kindred  aspect  of  tliia  correlation  presents  itself 
Lwben  we  contemplate  feeling  as  occupying  time.  A  sub- 
^joctivc  stale  becomes  recognizable  as  sucli,  only  when  it  has 
[an  appreciable  duration:  it  must  fill  some  space  in  the 
l.ei^]-ics  of  states,  otherwise  it  is  iiot  known  as  present.  This 
ft  general  truth  harmonizes  with  a  general  truth  before 
m  pointed  out  rcsi)ecting  nervous  action,  bb  well  as  with  the 
li above  interpretation. 

I  The  observol  fact  that  time  is  taken  in  the  transit  of  a 
Lnerve-wave,  Ls  not  to  the  point:  for  this  transit  has  no 
^concomitant  subjective  state.     But  the  inferred  fact  that 

■  the  cliange  set  up  in  a  nerve-centre  must  take  time,  and 
mt  more  considerable  time  (§  35),  is  relevant;  for  what  is 
■objectively  a  change  in  a  superior  nerve-centre  is  subjectively 
K«  feeling,  and  the  duration  of  it  imder  the  one  aspect 
Bineaauros  the  dnralion  of  it  under  the  olher. 

m     That  feeling  persists  after  the  force  arousing  it  ceases,  is 

■  Bot  proved  by  the  lengtliened  sensation  produced  by  a 
I  wxlorate  blow  on  the  skin,  or  by  that  which  follows  dip- 
Bf>ing  the  hand  into  hot-water,  or  by  those  which  the  palate 
ft  and  the  nostrils  experience  fi-oni  pungent  substances  mo- 
Bmentarily  applied;  fur  thougb  in  such  cases  the  external 
■'«ction  of  the  exciting  agency  is  brief,  the  local  changes  it 
Aaota  np,  lasting  some  time,  continue  for  some  time  to  dis- 
Blurb  the  loc-al  nerve-fibres.  But  good  evidence  is  supplied 
B>7  imprcfisrions  on  the  retina.  To  quote  the  words  of 
■Prafewior  Ilnxley: — "  A  flasb  of  lifjhtning  is,  prneticBlh", 
BiDBtantaneous,  but  the  sensation  of  light  produced  by  that 
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:flash  endures  for  an  appreciable  period.  It  is  found,  iii 
fact,  that  a  luminous  impression  lasts  for  about  one-eighth 
of  a  second;  whence  it  follows,  that  if  any  two  luminous 
impressions  are  separated  by  a  less  interval,  they  are  not 
distinguished  from  one  another.  For  this  reason  a 
'  Catherine-wheel,'  or  a  lighted  stick  turned  round  very 
rapidly  by  the  hand,  appears  as  a  circle  of  fire;  and  the 
spokes  of  a  coach-wheel  at  speed  are  not  separately  visible, 
but  only  appear  as  a  sort  of  opacity,  or  film,  within  the  tire 
of  the  wheel." 

As  above  said,  this  general  truth  that  feeling  implies 
time,  harmonizes  with  the  interpretation  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding section;  and  supplies  a  further  elucidation  of  the 
relation  between  conscious  and  unconscious  nervous  action. 
For  manifestly,  in  proportion  as  nervous  coordinations 
become  more  automatic  they  become  more  rapid;  and 
for  this  reason  also,  cease  to  present  such  conspicuous 
subjective  aspects.  Keturning  to  the  inferior  ganglion, 
or  cluster  of  co-operating  ganglia,  above  described,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  a  state  in  which  the  local  or- 
ganization is  incomplete,  and  the  various  afferent  and 
commissural  fibres  not  brought  into  definite  relations  with 
vesicles,  and  through  them  with  efferent  fibres,  must  be 
a  state  in  which  the  molecular  motion  liberated  by  an  in- 
coming shock  of  change,  will  pass  through  the  imperfectly 
differentiated  structure  with  comparative  slowness;  and 
there  will  therefore  be  an  appreciable  time  during  which 
centripetal  fibres  may  receive  disturbance.  But  as  fast  as 
the  local  connections  of  fibres  and  cells  become  complete, 
the  gush  of  molecular  motion,  following  the  completely- 
formed  channels,  will  escape  rapidly;  and  the  period  during 
which  excitement  of  the  centripetal  fibres  may  take  place 
will  be  abridged.  The  concomitant  subjective  state  will 
therefore  be  rendered  shorter  by  the  same  change  that 
renders  it  feebler. 
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§  45.  The  fact  that  each  feeling  lasts  an  appreciable  time, 

Ibtrodticee  us  to  the  allied  fact  that  each  feeling  produces 

I  greater  or  Ic*is  incapacity  for  a  similar  feeling,  wbich  also 

Ists  an  appreciable  lime.     This,  too,  is  the  Hubjective  siile 

[  a  phenomenon  before  noticed  under  its  objective  aide 

S  38).     For  as  the  duration  of  a  feeling  answers  to  the 

luratioQ  of  the  molecular  disiiitegratiou   in   a  disturbed 

i.-e-centn?;    so  the  subsequent  interval   of  diminished 

bilit;  to  feel,  anawera  to  the  interval  during  which  the 

■  dtflintegratod  nerve-eentre  is  re-integrating  itself,     I^t  us 

[observe  how  among  sensations  of  all  kinds  we  may  trace 

t  oonf ormity  to  this  law. 

An  illustration  is  supplied  by  the  sense  of  touch.    If  the 

Pfin^rs  be  repeatedly  swept  rapidly  over  something  covered 

Thy  numerous  small  prominences,  as  the  papillated  surface 

I  of  an  ordinary  counterpane,  a  peculiar  feeling  of  numbness 

1  them  results:  the  objects  touched  the  moment  after  seem 

Dootber  than  usual;  implying  that  the  small  irregularities 

1  them  produce  less  vivid  impressions.  That 

'  sensation  of  muscular  tension  undergoes  a  variation 

lilarly  caused,  everyone  knows.     After  carrying  a  very 

fai-y  body  in  the  hand  for  some  time,  a  small  body  held 

B  hand  appears  to  have  lost  its  weight;   showing 

lat  the  nerve-centre  which  is  the  seat  of  the  sensation  has 

sen,  for  tlie  moment,  rendered  obtuse.  How  the 

pistatory  faculty  is  exhausted  for  a  time  by  a  strong  taste, 

lily  experience  teaches.     When  sugar  or  honey  has  just 

1  eaten,  things  that  are  but  Rlightly  sweetened  seem  to 

B  no  sweetness.       While  the  palate  is  still  hot  with 

a    curry,    an    unflavoured    dish    seems    insipid;     and    a 

glass  of  liqueur  is  fatal  to  the  appreciation  of  a  choice 

Even  more  marked  is  that  incapacity  of 

»  sense  of  smell  caused  in  like  manner.     The  intensity 

'  the  pleasurable  feeling  given  by  a  rose  held  to  the 

strila,  rapidly  diminishes;   and  when  the  sniffs  have  been 

mtintted  for  some  time,  scarcely  any  scent  can  be  per- 
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ceived.  A  few  minutes'  rest  partially  restores  the  impressi- 
bility; but  a  long  interval  must  elapse  before  the  odour 
is  enjoyed  as  keenly  as  at  first.  This  quick  exhaustion, 
producing  in  such  cases  some  disappointment,  has  its 
correlative  advantage  when  the  smells  are  disagreeable. 
Very  soon  these  become  much  less  perceptible;  and  to 
those  living  in  it  a  stench  gives  scarcely  any  annoy- 
ance. The  feelings  generated  by  sonorous  vibra- 
tions rarely  show  us  this  variation  in  a  marked  degree; 
being,  as  they  commonly  are,  too  short  to  leave  much 
nervous  prostration.  A  strong  taste,  or  odour,  or  sensation 
of  muscular  tension,  is  due  to  an  action  on  the  nerves  that 
is  maintained  for  a  considerable  time;  but  the  actions  to 
which  are  due  those  loud  sounds  required  to  cause  tempo- 
rary unimpressibility,  are  mostly  very  brief.  Illustrations 
are  to  be  expected  only  in  special  cases;  and  in  these  we 
find  them.  The  bang  of  a  cannon  is  described  as  deafening 
by  those  who  are  close  to  the  cannon  when  it  is  fired,  be- 
cause they  are  rendered  for  a  time  partially  deaf  to  ordi- 
nary sounds.  On  men  engaged  in  artillery-practice,  the 
repeated  explosions  entail  a  dulness  of  hearing  that  lasts 
for  hours;  and  this  dulness  of  hearing  becomes  pei> 
manent  in  those  who  are  permanently  occupied  in  such 
practice.  Numerous  and  very  conclusive  proofs 
are  supplied  by  the  feelings  we  receive  from  light.  There 
are  tvvo  classes  of  them :  those  showing  us  a  variable  sensi- 
bility to  light  in  general,  as  contrasted  with  darkness;  and 
those  showing  us  a  variable  sensibility  to  each  kind  of  light 
— each  colour.  Under  the  one  head  the  reader  may  first  be 
reminded  of  the  experience  that  on  going  out  of  broad  sun- 
shine into  a  dimly-lighted  place,  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
the  surrounding  objects:  only  after  a  time  do  they  become 
faintly  \asiblo,  and  a  considerable  interval  elapses  before  they 
are  seen  with  clearness.  Disabilities  similarly  caused  are  dis- 
closed, when,  instead  of  acting  on  the  retinae  as  wholes,  we 
act  differently  on  their  different  parts.     Hence  what  are 
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called  negative  images.  If,  after  gazing  for  some  momenta 
at  an  object  presenting  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  dark 
parts,  tiie  eyes  are  turned  towards  a  gitaded  spate,  containing 
nothing  conspieuous,  tliere  will  be  perceived  a  transient 
miB.ge  of  the  objeet,  in  which  tlie  light  and  dark  parts  are  re- 
rereed.  Tlie  interpretation  of  this  fact  is  that  those  por- 
tions of  each  retina  on  which  etron;*  light  had  fallen,  to* 
g<?tlier  with  the  answering  portions  of  the  optic  centres, 
liBviug  undergone  the  most  change  with  correspond- 
ing production  of  the  most  feeling,  are  the  next  in- 
atant  less  capable  of  undergoing  change  and  evolving 
feeling  than  the  portions  on  which  feeble  light  had  fallen; 
and  hence,  when  they  are  together  exposed  to  the  same 
feeble  light,  the  unexhausted  parts  appreciate  it  more  than 
the  exhaiifiled  parts,  and  a  negative  image  results.  The 
cases  of  tlie  second  class  arc  the  well-known  phenomena  of 
flubjecdve  complementary'  colours.  After  looking  intently 
■t  a  surface  of  bright  red,  an  adjacent  surface  of  white 
•eema  to  have  a  greenish  tint.  The  explanation  is  obvioua. 
Those  nervous  elements  changed  by  the  rays  which  produce 
in  U8  the  sensation  of  redness,  having  Iwcn  partially  inca- 
pacitated, the  red  rays  contained  in  the  white  light  cause 
lets  of  their  appropriate  effect  than  usual;  while  the  blue 
and  yellow  rays  causing  their  nsual  effects,  and  therefore 
Wlatively-predotninant  effects,  a  sensation  of  greenneaa 
•rises. 

This  decrease  in  the  susceptibility  to  a  feeling  of  any 

kind,  which  immediately  follows  a  feeling  of  that  kind, 

not  a  constant  decrease.    It   is  a  decrease  that  varies 

itly  in  degree;    and  from  its  variation  we  may  derive 

irtlier  inetni'ctive  evidence.    Other  things  equal,  it  is  small 

great  according  to  the  great  or  small   constitutional 

igonr.      One   of   these    disabilities   lasts   for   a   scarcely 

>preciable    time    when    the    vital    activities    are    high; 

taA  Isfits   for   a   time   that   becomes   longer   and   longer 

the    vital  activities  flag.     Abundant  proof  of  this  is 
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furnished  by  the  negative  images  just  described.  In 
youth  these  are  scarcely  if  at  all  to  be  observed:  only 
when  an  extremely-vivid  retinal  impression  has  been  pro- 
duced, as  by  looking  at  the  Sun,  is  the  negative  image 
perceptible.  But  in  middle  life  ^nd  afterwards,  especially 
in  debilitated  persons,  negative  images  of  ordinary  objects 
are  very  commonly  perceived,  and  often  have  considerable 
durations.*  Feeling  being  the  subjective  correlate  of  that 
which  we  know  objectively  as  nervous  action,  these  facts 
are  obvious  corollaries  from  facts  set  down  in  the  last 
chapter.  We  there  saw  that  the  excitement  of  a  nerve- 
centre  involves  waste;  and  that  restoration  of  the  nerve- 
centre  to  a  state  of  equal  susceptibility  can  be  effected 
only  by  repair.  Hence  the  return  of  fitness  for  what  is 
objectively  stimulation  and  subjectively  feeling,  will  vary 
in  quickness  according  to  the  rate  of  repair.  When  the 
blood  is  rich  and  rapidly  circulated,  the  partial  disability 
will  be  but  momentary;  and,  unless  the  sensation  has  been 
intense,  will  be  inappreciable.  But  along  with  failing  nutri- 
tion of  the  tissues,  the  disability  will  become  marked  and 
its  duration  longer.  In  further  illustration  of  this,  I  may 
name  the  fact  that  negative  images  are  most  conspicuous 
on  awaking  in  the  morning,  when  the  circulation  is 
slow.  The  sense  of  hearing  yields  parallel  evi- 

dence;   though  evidence  of  which  the  parallelism  is  not 

*  This  change  comes  on  so  grradnallr  that  very  few  remark  it ;  and  the 
Qsnal  supposition  is  that  nefrative  images  are  mnch  the  same  at  all  ages  and 
in  all  persons.  I  am  able,  however,  to  give  personal  testimony  to  the  con- 
trary. When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  my  attention  was  drawn  by  my 
father  to  a  case  in  which  the  circumstances  were  favourable  for  perceiving 
the  negative  image,  and  in  which  he  perceived  it  clearly.  To  me  it  was 
invisible;  and  T  well  remember  his  remark,  that  I  should  becrin  to  see 
such  images  as  I  became  older.  He  was  right.  I  now  see  them  distinctly ; 
and,  moreover.  I  observe  that  they  are  most  distinct  at  times  of  least 
rigour.  It  is  worth  while  inquiring  how  far  this  change  affects  the 
appreciation  of  the  chromatic  harmonies.  It  seems  inferable  that  the 
harmonies  of  complementary  colours  become  more  perceptible  as  life  ad- 
Tances. 
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lediately  obvious.  Persons  on  whom  old  age  or  debility 
deafness,  frequently  describe  theiuaelvee  as  having 

difficulty  in  hearing  aoiinds,  but  as  being  unable  to 
disentangle  and  identify  words  when  they  are  indistinctly 
or  rapidly  uttered.  Siippoainfi;  tijat  in  such  cases  the 
nervous  structures  concerned  suffer  from  faulty  nutrition, 
we  have  an  explanation  of  tliis  peculiarity.  For  if  each  of 
the  aucceasive  sounds  entails  waste  of  the  auditory  centres, 
and  leaves  them  less  sensitive  to  like  sounds,  it  must  fol- 
low that,  when  re-integration  ia  slow,  the  like  sounds  im- 
mediately afterwards  received  will  produce  leas  than  their 
due  amounts  of  sensation.  These  defects  of  sensation  will 
show  themselves  most  in  a  comparative  deadncKS  to  those 
delicate  consonantal  mod  ilieat  ions  by  which  words  are 
munly  distinguished  from  one  another — the  utterances 
listened  to  will  seem  a  scries  of  vowel-sounds  joined  by 
blurred  consonants.  Hence  the  reason  why  persona  thus 
affected,  ask  those  wlio  address  them  to  articulate  slowly 
and  clearly.  The  confusion  of  impreasiona  produced  by 
IBpid  speech  on  auditory  centres  thus  debilitated,  may  h^ 
ed  by  supposing  debilitated  optic  centres  to  be 
Himilu-ly  treated.  If  a  person  in  whom  the  negative 
images  are  strong,  has  a  series  of  objects  passed  before 
his  eyes  so  fast  that  he  can  have  only  a  momentary  glance 
at  each  (to  parallel  the  momentary  opportunity  which  the 
ears  have  of  identifying  each  successive  articulation);  then 
i(  will  manifestly  happen  that  the  negative  image  of  each 
object  will  interfere  with,  and  confuse,  the  positive  image 
of  the  next;  and  such  a  person  will  therefore  not  identify 
the  euccesaive  objects  so  readily  as  one  whose  optic  centres 
■re  repaired  with  normal  speed.  As  confirming  the  be- 
lief that  this  defect  of  hearing  is  so  caused,  I  may  add 
it  frequently  co-exists  with  the  defect  of  vision  to 
rhieh  I  have  compared  it;   and  also  that  the  one,  like  the 

icp,  is  most  marked  early  in  the  day,  and  is  diminished 

whatever  invigorates  the  circulation. 
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§46.  Another  class  of  correlations  demands  a  passing 
notice.  Up  to  this  point,  the  feelings  considered  have  been 
subjective  aspects  of  those  changes  which  objectively  are 
nervous  stimulations.  We  have  now  to  consider  certain 
other  feelings  which  are  the  inner  faces  of  what  on  their 
outer  faces  are  nervous  discharges.  Having  traced  pretty 
fully  the  concomitance  of  sentient  states  and  recipio-motor 
acts,  it  will  suffice  to  trace  briefly  the  concomitance  of 
sentient  states  and  dirigo-motor  acts. 

Certain  miexior  dirigo-motor  hqXa  are  unconscious;  but 
omitting  these,  the  law  is  that  with  each  muscular  contrac- 
tion there  goes  a  sensation  more  or  less  definite.  This  is  not 
a  sensation  indirectly  produced  through  the  nerves  proceed- 
ing inwards  from  the  skin,  some  of  which  are  nearly  always 
disturbed  by  each  bodily  motion;  but  it  is  a  sensation  directly 
produced,  either  by  the  discharge  itself  or  by  the  state  of  the 
muscle  or  muscles  excited.  It  is  most  clearly  distinguished 
when,  without  touching  anything  and  without  moving,  a 
leg  or  arm  is  held  out  at  right  angles  to  the  body. 
^  Vague  as  are  feelings  of  this  class  in  comparison  with 
most  feelings  accompanying  nervous  stimulations,  and  much 
less  numerous  as  are  the  varieties  of  quality  among  them, 
they  are  nevertheless  so  far  definite  and  different  that  we 
can,  to  a  certain  extent,  recognize  the  separate  feeling  be- 
longing to  each  separate  contraction.  We  are  aware  with- 
out looking  at  it,  and  without  touching  anything  with  it, 
which  finger  has  been  bent  by  the  discharge  sent  to  its 
flexor  muscles;  and,  by  the  particular  combination  of  feel- 
ings accompanying  the  act,  the  placing  of  a  limb  in  a  given 
attitude  is  present  to  consciousness  witliout  aid  from  the 
eyes  or  hands.  I  say  we  can  to  a  certain  extent  recognize 
the  changes  we  thus  set  up;  because  the  differences  among 
the  sensations  of  muscular  tension  soon  lose  much  of  their 
distinctness.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  a  limb  has  been 
held  for  some  time  in  any  position,  especially  if  the  position 
is  one  involving  but  little  strain,  the  subjective  state  asso- 
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ciatnl  mtt  tlie  nervous  disciiarge  to  its  musclee,  becomes  so 
indefinite  that  the  attitude  of  the  Hmb  ia  unknown,  if  there 
does  not,  happen  to  be  a  recollection  of  it. 

Besides  the  connection  between  what  we  know  objectively 

as  a  particular  motor  act,  and  Bubjectively  as  a  particular 

I  feeling  of  muscular  tension,  there  ia  a  connection  between 

Jie  accompanying  motor  excitement  propagated  throughout 

■the  muscular  system,  and  a  certain  diffused  feeling  of  which 

Kit  is  tiie  seat.  How  along  with  eaoh  special  nervous  discharge 

Jiere  goes  a  general  nervous  discharge,  we  saw  in  the  last 

Vchapter;  and'here  we  recur  to  the  relation  only  to  observe 

rttiat  there  is  a  parallel  relation  between  the  concomitant 

states  of  cons<Mousncss.     Thus  the  vivid  sensation  caused 

I  hy  putting  the  foot  into  scalding  water,  does  not  lead  only 

■  to  the  muscular  contractions  and  muscular  feelings  which 

■accompany  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  leg,  but  also  to 

wntractions  of  countless  other  muscles  throughout  the 

lody,  and  a  feeling  called  a  shock  or  start. 

^or  arc  these  subjective  states,  special  and  general,  that 
Accompany  special  and  general  discharges  to  the  muscles, 
Ihe  only  subjective  states  that  accompany  discharges.  Aa 
lefore  pointed  out,  the  vascular  system  and  the  alimentary 
rstera  receive  tlieir  shares  of  each  discharge — very  appre- 
tablo  when  it  is  intense,  and  probably  in  no  case  wauling; 
md  these,  too,  present  iimer  aspects  to  consciousness.  Some- 
m«,  indeed,  tha  feelings  that  go  along  with  discharges 
into  the  vaso-motor  and  sympathetic  nerves,  are  the  pre- 
tninant  ones;  as  instance  the  thrill  di0UBed  through  the 
idy  by  certain  acute  creaking  sounds  said  to  "  set  the 
wth  on  edge;  "  or  the  nausea  produced  by  particular  kinds 
f  disagreeable  odours. 

S  47.  Are  these  correlations  between  nervous  actions  and 
the  concomitant  feelings  quantitative?  Is  there  such  con- 
^ftction  between  a  ]>hysical  change  in  the  nervous  system 
Bid  the  psycliicul  change  accompanying  it,  that  we  may 
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regard  the  one  as  an  equivalent  of  the  other,  in  the  same 
sense  as  we  regard  so  much  heat  as  the  equivalent  of  so 
much  motion?  The  reader  will  perhaps  expect  an  affirma- 
tive answer;  but  if  an  affirmative  answer  is  to  be  given,  it 
must  be  given  in  a  greatly-qualified  form. 

On  remembering  that  many  nervous  actions  are  always 
unconscious;  on  also  remembering  that  various  objective 
states  of  the  nervous  system  which  have  associated  sub- 
jective states  early  in  life,  cease  to  have  them  later  in  life; 
and  on  remembering,  further,  that  at  the  same  period  of 
life  a  change  set  up  in  an  afferent  nerve  may  cause  an 
appreciable  feeling,  or  may  not  cause  it,  according  as  the 
attention  is  free  or  occupied;  we  shall  see  that  the  con- 
nection between  feelings  and  nervous  changes  is  con- 
ditioned in  a  very  complex  way,  and  that  if  they 
are  quantitatively  related  it  can  be  only  within  the 
narrow  limits  implied  by  the  complex  conditions.  If  be- 
tween a  purely  voluntary  act  and  a  purely  automatic  act 
there  are  gradations — if,  at  the  one  extreme,  feeling  is  a 
conspicuous  accompaniment,  and,  at  the  other  extreme, 
ceases  to  be  an  accompaniment;  then,  clearly,  in  the  in- 
termediate phases  the  amount  of  feeling  must  bear  a  vary- 
ing ratio  to  the  amount  of  nervous  change  which  the  act 
implies.  Again,  if  we  assume  that  what  is 

present  to  consciousness  as  a  sensation  of  given  strength, 
is  the  correlate  of  a  proportionate  molecular  disturbance  in 
all  the  nervous  structures  concerned,  how  shall  we  interpret 
the  sensations  distinguished  as  subjective?  In  sundry  ab- 
normal states,  strong  feelings  of  cold  or  heat  are  felt 
throughout  the  body,  though  its  actual  temperature  has 
remained  imaltered.  As  in  any  case  of  this  kind  the  total 
nervous  change  cannot  have  been  the  same  as  if  the  skin 
had  fallen  or  risen  in  temperature  to  the  degree  ordinarily 
required  to  produce  the  feeling,  we  cannot  say  that  there 
is  a  quantitative  equivalence  between  the  amount  of  nervous 
change  and  the  amount  of  feeling.    The  disagreeable  smell 
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which,  on  the  approach  of  a  fit,  the  epileptic  patient  fre- 
quently complains  of,  affords  a  .yet  better  illiistratiou. 
Here  the  outer  ends  of  the  afferent  nerves  being  undis- 
turbed, and  opiy  certain  central  stnicturea  irritated,  the 
qtiantity  of  nervoua  aclion  is  not  the  same  as  if  the  sensation 
had  been  generated  by  an  actual  smell.  More 

conspicuously  still  do  we  see  the  variability  of  this  rela- 
tion, when  wo  compare  the  feelings  called  efforts  with  the 
discbarges  and  mnstmlar  strains  produced  by  them  under 
different  conditions.  If  the  psychical  force  known  as  effort 
were  transformable  into  a  constant  quantity  of  physical 
force,  then,  in  any  two  cases,  equal  efforts  should  produce 
equal  contractions.  But  they  do  not.  Great  exertion  in  a 
child  fails  to  evolve  from  il»  motor  organs  the  dynamic 
effect  which  a  small  exertion  evolves  from  those  of  a 
man.  Any  one  who  is  fatigued  finds  that  an  intenser 
ieeling  of  strain  is  requisite  to  generate  a  given  degree  of 
nuscular  tension,  than  when  he  is  freeh.  And  those  pros- 
.'trated  by  illness  show  us  that  immense  expenditures  of  feel- 
ing are  needed  to  perform  acts  which,  during  health,  need 
scarcely  appreciable  espenditures  of  feeling.  Doubtless 
Uiese  differences  are  partly  due  to  differences  in  the 
iansc]es;  which,  when  undeveloped  or  when  wasted,  are 
•xcited  to  smaller  amounts  of  tension  by  equal  amounts  of 
dtscharge.  But  we  must  regard  them  as  partly  due  to  the 
imperfect  development,  or  the  worn  state,  of  the  interme- 
diate motor  centres  and  efferent  ^er^■e8,  in  which  a  given 
feeling  excites  a  smaller  molecular  disturbance  than  when 
ley  are  finished  in  structure  and  in  complete  repair — a 

iclii^on  enforced  hy  the  familiar  experience  that  purely 
acta,  as  those  of  thought,  require  unusual  efforts 

len  the  brain  is  tired. 

This  variability  of  the  quantitative  relation  between 
actions  and  jMychical  states,  is  equally  seen  when 
limit  our  compariaons  to  those  nervous  actions  and 
pBTchical  etat«e  which  occur  in  the  same  individual  under 
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the  same  bodily  conditions.  To  show  that  unlike  but 
equally  intense  sensations  may  be  produced  by  peripheral 
disturbances  widely  unlike  in  their  amounts,  providing  they 
arise  in  different  external  sense-organs,  is  scarcely  possible 
without  comparing  the  amounts  of  the  incident  forces; 
and  this  we  cannot  properly  do,  since  we  are  here  confining 
our  attention  to  correlations  within  the  organism.  We  are 
similarly  debarred  from  going  at  length  into  the  quantita- 
tive contrasts  between  the  muscular  tensions  produced  by 
the  same  feeling  of  effort,  according  as  the  muscles  excited 
are  large  or  small;  for  we  cannot  well  establish  these  con- 
trasts without  measuring  the  muscular  tensions  by  the 
external  actions  they  are  equivalent  to.  There  is,  however^ 
one  class  of  appropriate  cases — those  in  which  irritations 
arising  within  the  organism,  set  up  sensations  that  cause 
undirected  motor  discharges.  Violent  toothache,  for  ex- 
ample, is  due  to  waves  of  molecular  change  sent  through 
one  or  two  minute  afferent  nerve-fibres;  but  the  bodily 
contortions  show  us  that  the  feeling  so  produced,  suffices  to 
send  waves  of  molecular  change  through  various  large 
bundles  of  efferent  nerve-fibres,  and  to  contract  numerous 
muscles  with  much  force.  To  which  of  these  -disturbances, 
centripetal  or  centrifugal,  is  the  feeling  equivalent?  We 
cannot  say  to  both,  for  one  is  many  times  the  other  in 
amount;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  say  that  it  is  equivalent 
to  one  rather  than  to  the  other:  the  rational  inference  being 
that  it  is  not  equivalent  to  either. 

To  understand  the  real  relations  between  objective  and 
subjective  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  we  need  but  to 
recall  certain  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  preceding 
chapters.  The  essential  principle  of  nervous  organiza- 
tion we  have  seen  to  be  that  the  small  amounts  of  mo- 
tion received,  liberate  larger  amounts,  and  these  again 
still  larger  amounts.  A  disturbance  in  the  end  of  an 
afferent  nerve  is  multiplied  as  it  traverses  the  nerve,  and 
the  degree  of  multiplication  varies  with  the  length  of  the 
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Rerre;  it  is  miieli  more  iniiltiplied  in  the  first  ganglion 
»ched,  and  inoreaBes  further  in  tmversing  the  centripetal 
^erve;  it  is  again  multiplied  in  tlie  superior  centre,  to  be 
afterwards  augmented  in  its  siibaoquent  centrifugal  course; 
and  it  is  gnce  more  multiplied,  probably  in  a  far  gi-eater 
I  degree,  in  the  contractile  substance  of  the  excited  muscles. 
Hence  the  accompanying  feeling,  which  b  the  subjective 
sjiect  of  this  disturbance  at  one  of  its  intermediate  stages, 
P  can  be  a  quantitative  equivalent  neitherof  the  initial  nervous 
change  nor  of  the  terminal  nervous  change.  Moreover, 
t  since  the  nuiltiplication  varies  in  degree,  l>cing  much  greater 
a  the  organs  of  the  higher  senses  than  in  those  of  the  lower, 
t  follows  that  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  feeling  and 
ihe  amount  of  initial  change  is  far  from  constant;  and  the 
idence  clearly  indicates  a  like  inconstancy  of  the  ratio 
fltetwecn  the  amount  of  feeling  and  the  amount  of  terminal 
Jinnge,  according  as  one  or  other  inua-le  or  set  of  muaclea 
I  luadc  to  act. 

How  then  can  there  be  any  quantitative  relation,  it  will 

e  asked.    If  there  is  no  equivalence  between  a  disturbance 

I  np  at  the  periphery  and  the  produced  feeling,  and  no 

■alence  Iwtween  the  produced  feeling  and  tlie  motor 

(charge  that  follows— if  the  feeling  does  not  even  liear 

e  ratio  to  either  the  initial  or  the  terminal  nervous 

^aiigo  in  ditfi-rcnt  cases;    what  quantitative  relation  can 

ihete  be?     The  reply  is  simple.      There  is  a  quantitative 

relation  between  nervous  change  and  focHng  when  all  other 

ibinga  remain  the  same;  and  there  is  a  quantitative  relation 

tetween  feeling  and  resulting  contraction  when  all  other 

I  remain  the  same.      Supposing  every  condition  to 

lue  unaltered,  then  the  stimulus  conveyed  through 

m  nerve  to  a  given  centre,  will  evoke  a  feeling  that 

sea  anil  riecreaacs  in  something  like  the  same  pro- 

n  as  the  stimulus  increases  and  decreases;    and,  sup- 

asing  a  given  mtiscle  to  be  cnntracted,  then  the  amount 

;  itfl  contraction  will  bear  a  tolerablv  constant  ratio  to 
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the  feeling  of  effort  that  accompanies  the  contraction  of 
it.  The  nature  of  these  correlations  may  best  be  expressed 
by  numbers.  If,  coming  through  a  given  afferent  nerve, 
a  disturbance  represented  by  1  generates  a  feeling  repre- 
sented by  5,  then  disturbance  2  will  generate  feeling  10, 
and  disturbance  5  feeling  26;  and  if,  acting  through  a 
given  efferent  nerve,  feeling  5  results  in  muscular  tension 
60,  feeling  10  will  result  in  muscular  tension  120.  But  to 
complete  this  numerical  expression  of  the  facts  we  must 
suppose  these  ratios  to  vary  with  every  set  of  afferent 
nerves  and  every  set  of  efferent  nerves.  If  we  say  that 
1  to  5  represents  the  ratio  of  disturbance  to  feeling  in  the 
sense  of  touch,  then  to  represent  it  in  the  sense  of  hearing 
will  need,  say,  1  to  100,  and  in  the  sense  of  sight  perhaps 
1  to  1,000;  and  similarly  with  the  ratios  throughout  the 
motor  apparatus,  according  as  the  muscles  are  large  or 
small. 

In  brief,  then,  the  quantitative  correlation  of  feeling 
and  nervous  change,  holds  true  only  within  narrow  limits. 
We  have  good  reason  to  conclude  that  at  the  particular 
place  in  a  superior  nervous  centre  where,  in  some  mys- 
terious way,  an  objective  change  or  nervous  action  causes  a 
subjective  change  or  feeling,  there  exists  a  quantitative 
equivalence  between  the  two:  the  amount  of  sensation  is 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  molecular  transformation 
that  takes  place  in  the  vesicular  substance  affected.  But 
there  is  no  fixed,  or  even  approximate,  quantitative  relation 
between  this  amount  of  molecular  transformation  in  the 
sentient  centre,  and  the  peripheral  disturbance  originally 
causing  it,  or  the  disturbance  of  the  motor  apparatus  which 
it  may  eventually  cause. 

§  48.  The  feelings  called  sensations  have  alone  been  con- 
sidered thus  far;  leaving  out  of  \new  the  feelings  dis- 
tinguished as  emotions.  Much  less  definite  as  they  are, 
and  not  capable  of  being  made  at  will  the  objects  of  ob- 
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uen-ation  and  experiment,  the  emotions  are  mope  difficult 
_to  deal  with.  But  having  discerned  certain  genpral  lawa 
1  which  the  simpler  feelings  conform,  ive  may  now  ask 
whether,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  they  are  conformed  to 
rt>y  tlie  more  complex  feelings.  We  shall  find  that 
Ihey  are. 

The  (■(inditioas  essential  to  the  one  are  essential  to  the 

Eiiiotiona,   like   sensations,   may   be  increased   or 

Hecreased  in  intensity  by  altering  either  the  quantity  or 

tbc   quality   of  the   hlood.     That  general   abundance  of 

Mo(.h1  is  a  cause  of  emotional  exaltation,  though  tolerably 

F  certain,  is  not  easily  proved;  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence 

L  «rf  the  converse  fact  that,  other  things  eipial,  depiction  is  a 

f  eause  of  apathy.    The  eifcct  of  local  abundance  of  btood  is 

[  undoubted:    there  is  no  question  tliat,  nHthin  limits,  the 

f  amount  of  emotion  vaj-ies  as  the  amount  of  blood  supplied 

B  the  great  ner\-oue  centres.     That  nervous  stimulants  in- 

laifr  the  emotions,  or,  as  we  say,  raise  the  spirita,  is 

Ten  more  manifest  than  that   they  make  the  sensations 

ner.    And  it  is  a  familiar  tnith  that  sedatives  diminisli 

Irliat  is  distinguished  as  moral  pain,  in  the  same  way  that 

icy  diminish  pain  arising  in  the  trunk  or  limbs. 

That  a   feeling  lasts   an   appreciable   time,   is   no   less 

rue  of  au  emotion  than  of  a  sensation:    indeed  the  per- 

Btence  is  relatively  conspicuoua.     The  state  of  oonscious- 

i  produced  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  is  so  brief  as  to 

sem  inalfiiitiineoiis:   only  by  the  help  of  artificial  tests  are 

in.'tations  of  this  kind  found  to  liave  measurable  durations. 

but  no  such  tests  are  needed  to  prove  that  emotions  con- 

c  through  appreciable  periods.    Even  h  simple  emotion, 

I  of  anger  or  fear,  does  not  reach  its  full  strength  the 

Uiment  the  cause  presents  itself;    and  after  the  cause  is 

moved  it  takes  some  time  to  die  away.     \Vlien  hereafter 

I  deal   with  tl.e  origin  of  emotions,  and  recognize  the 

llct  that  they  are  of  far  more  involved  natures  than  sensa- 

kins,  and  imply  the  cchoperation  of  extremely  intrieate 
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nervous  structures,  we  shall  understmid  how  this  greater 
duration  is  necessitated. 

That  an  emotion,  like  a  sensation,  leaves  behind  it  a  tem- 
porary incapacity,  is  also  true;  and  as  the  emotion  produced 
by  a  momentary  cause  lasts  longer  than  a  sensation  pro- 
duced by  a  momentary  cause,  so  does  the  partial  incapacity 
for  a  like  emotion  last  longer  than  the  partial  incapacity 
for  a  like  sensation.  Passions  of  all  kinds  come  in  gushes 
or  bursts.  That  they  often  continue  for  hours  and  days, 
is  true;  but  they  are  never  uniform  throughout  hours 
and  days.  Be  it  in  grief,  or  joy,  or  tenderness,  there  is 
always  a  succession  of  rises  and  falls  of  intensity — a 
paroxysm  of  violent  feeling  with  an  interval  of  feeling  less 
violent,  followed  by  another  paroxysm.  And  then,  after  a 
succession  of  these  comparatively-quick  alternations,  there 
comes  a  calm — a  period  during  which  the  waves  of 
emotion  are  feebler:  succeeded,  it  may  be,  by  another 
series  of  stronger  waves.  As  in  the  case  of  the  sensations  so 
in  the  case  of  the  emotions,  this  follows  from  the  fact  that 
what  is  objectively  a  nervous  action  and  subjectively  a 
feeling,  involves  waste  of  the  nervous  structures  concerned. 
The  centres  which  are  the  seats  of  emotions  undergo  dis- 
integration in  the  genesis  of  emotiors;  and,  other  things 
remaining  equal,  thereupon  become  less  capable  of  genera- 
ting emotions  until  they  are  re-integrated.  I  say,  other 
things  remaining  equal,  because  the  rise  of  an  emotion 
brings  blood  to  the  parts  implicated,  and  so  long  as  the 
afflux  is  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  may  in- 
crease, notwithstanding  the  waste  that  has  taken  place; 
but  the  several  conditions  on  which  activity  depends  having 
become  constant,  a  diminished  capacity  for  emotion  inevit- 
ably follows  each  gush  of  emotion. 

That  daily  rises  and  falls  of  strength,  consequent 
on  daily  periodicities  of  waste  and  repair,  occur  in  the 
emotions  as  in  the  sensations,  is  also  tolerably  mani- 
fest.   Cultivated  people,  mostly  leading  lives  that  exercise 
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their  brains  too  much  and  their  imiscleB  too  little,  and 
placed  in  social  conditions  that  commonly  bring  the 
strongest  excitemi,'nts  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  are 
subject  to  an  abnormal  periodicity.  But  those  whose  Uvea 
conform  best  to  the  laws  of  health,  exhibit  early  in  the 
day  a  general  joyousncss  and  emotional  vivacity  greater 
\  tiian  tbey  do  towards  its  close,  when  approaching  sleepi- 
i  ii3  shown  by  a  flagging  interest  in  the  thijigs  and 
[..•etionsanmnd. 

These  complex  feelings  that  are  centrally  initiated  are 
[  jdso  like  the  simple  feelings  that  are  peripherally  initiated, 
I  in  liaviiig  general  discharges  as  well  as  special  discharges: 
T  bide^  their  general  discharges  are  the  more  eonspiciioiis 
fcfll  the  two.  A  sensation  is  often  visibly  followed  only  by 
■llocal  movement:  unless  very  strong  its  effect  on  the  organ- 
s  a  whole  is  nnobtrusive.  But*  an  emotion,  besides 
jAe  more  obvious  changes  It  works  in  the  muscles  of  the 
Pjkce,  habitually  works  changes,  external  and  internal, 
T  Ihroughout  the  body  at  large.  The  reapiration,  the  circula- 
m,  the  digestion,  as  well  as  the  attiludes  and  movements, 
I  influenced  by  it  even  when  moderate;  and  everyone 
how  strong  passions,  pleasurable  or  painful,  pro- 
pundly  disturb  the  whole  system. 


i  84ft.  Nothing  has  yet  been  said  about  the  most  con- 
bictious  and  most  important  distinction  existing  among 
lie  feelings.  Every-  feeling,  liesides  its  minor  variations  of 
tatity,  exists  under  two  strongly -contrasted  degrees  of 
totensity.  There  is  a  vivid  form  of  it  which  we  call  an 
[Tactual  feeling,  and  there  is  a  faint  form  of  it  which  we  call 
1  ideal  feeling.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  difference  as 
pterjiretcd  from  our  present  stand-point? 
I  When  studying  nerve-structure,  we  saw  that,  in  addition 
P  connections  formed  by  grey  matter  between  the  central 
pds  of  afferent  and  efferent  ner^'cs,  these  have  connec- 
with    centrijwtal    and    commissural    nerves,    which 
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are  again  connected  with  more  distant  nerves.  And 
when  studying  nerve-function,  we  saw  that  a  disturb- 
ance set  up  by  an  afferent  nerve  in  its  ganglion,  does 
not  affect  exclusively  the  efferent  ner\'e,  but  that  part 
of  it,  conveyed  through  centripetal  and  commissural 
nerves,  affects  other  centres,  and  these  again  others,  until 
it  has  reverberated  throughout  the  entire  nervous  system. 
What  follows?  These  reverberations  are  feeble  disturb- 
ances. And  every  centre,  liable  as  it  is  to  be  strongly 
disturbed  through  its  afferent  or  centripetal  nerve,  is  liable 
also  to  be  feebly  disturbed  by  these  reverberations  arriving 
through  other  nerves.  What  then  must  happen  with  each 
of  the  lihero-rnotor  elements  composing  those  higher  centres 
in  which  nervous  changes  become  changes  of  consciousness? 
When  it  is  affected  through  the  direct  and  fully-opened  route, 
by  that  peripheral  impression  to  which  it  stands  organically 
related,  it  evolves  much  molecular  motion,  becomes  an  active 
propagator  of  disturbances  throughout  the  nervous  system, 
and  is  the  seat  of  what  we  call  a  real  feeling;  but  when  it 
is  affected  by  these  secondary  waves  diffused  from  other 
strongly  excited  parts,  it  becomes,  as  compared  with  them 
(or  ^nth  itself  under  the  previous  condition)  a  generator  of 
but  little  molecular  motion,  and  is  the  seat  of  that  faint 
feeling  which  we  distinguish  as  ideal.  In  brief,  those 
vivid  states  of  consciousness  which  we  know  as  sensations, 
accompany  direct  and  therefore  strong  excitations  of  nerve- 
centres;  while  the  faint  states  of  consciousness  which  we 
know  as  remembered  sensations,  or  ideas  of  sensations, 
accompany  indirect,  and  therefore  weak,  excitations  of 
the  same  nerve-centres. 

That  the  contrast  of  intcnsitv  between  the  effects  of 
direct  and  indirect  excitations,  though  it  holds  generally, 
does  not  hold  without  exception,  is  a  fact  quite  reconcilable 
with  this  interpretation.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  a  direct 
excitation  may  be  very  feeble;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
through  a  concurrence  of  diffused  disturbances,  an  indirect 
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excitation  may  rUe  to  considerable  strength.  Hence,  oc- 
casionally, an  ideal  feeling  will  become  almost  or  quite 
eqnal  in  vividness  to  a  real  feeling.  Especially  may  this 
happen  when  the  nerve-centre  concenied  b  surcharged  with 
blwod;  since  a  siiinll  disturbance  may  then  set  up  In  it  an 
amount  of  change  equal  to  that  which  a  great  disturbance 
produces  when  only  the  ordinary  quantity  of  blood  is  pre- 
sent. And  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  congested 
nerve-centrra  are  those  in  which  indirectly-excited  feelings 
reach  an  intensity  scarcely  less  than  that  of  directly-excited 
feelings. 

When  we  pass  from  the  feelings  called  sensations,  of  which 
the  strong  forms  are  peri]]hera!lT  initiated,  to  the  feelings 
called  emotions,  of  which  the  strong  forms  are  centrally 
initiated,  we  find  the  difference  between  the  strong  and  the 
weak  forms  by  no  means  so  great;  so  that,  in  fact,  ideal 
isnaotion  passes  into  actual  emotion  without  any  line  of  de- 
marcation. Obviously  this  is  what  might  be  anticipated. 
Jor  whether  ideal  or  actual,  emotion  b  an  accompaniment 
of  an  indirect  excitation:  it  is  not  an  inmiediate  result 
of  peripheral  impressions,  either  simple  or  combined ; 
bat  a  mediate  or  remote  result  of  them.  Hence,  all  emo- 
tkms,  vivid  and  faint,  being  tlie  subjective  aspects  of  ob- 
jective nervous  changes  that  are  produced  indirectly,  are 
inguishable  only  accorrling  to  the  degree  of  indirectness 
the  excitation,  and  this  admits  of  insensible  gradations. 


'  g  50.  One  more  general  truth  must  be  set  doivn  to  com- 

jplvte  the  outline.     The  foregoing  inferences  joined  with 

me  contained  in  the  Inst  chapter,  introduce  us  to  it. 

In  §§  30.  37,  it  was  [minted  out  that  nerve-centres  dis- 

Klatcgrated  by  action,  are  perjietually  re-integrating  them- 

■elves,  and  again  becoming  fit  for  action.     We  saw  that 

Impair  partially  makes  up  for  waste  from  instant  to  instant, 

VfBcl  that  the  arrears  of  repair  are  made  up  daily  during 

lat  period  of  quiescence  when  waste  almost  ceases.    Wa 
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further  saw  that  the  i-eatorotion  of  a  nerve-centre  to  its  riate 
of  iiitegrity,  is  not  only  tlie  filling  up  of  its  quantum  of  de- 
composable matter,  but  is  also  the  replai-ing  of  molecules 
luoHt  exposed  to  tliaturbance,  and  consequently  the  produe- 
rion  of  a  comparalivelj-unstable  state.  And  we  saw  how, 
after  a  period  of  profound  repose,  there  thus  arises  a  con- 
dition of  the  nerve-centres  such  that  very  alight  stimiili  cause 
nervous  discharges. 

Thia  law  applies  not  generally  only,  but  specially  to  each 
nerve-centre  and  each  of  its  comimnent  ])arlB,  In  propor- 
tion as  any  part  of  a  nerve-centre  has  been  for  a  long  time 
unused — in  proportion,  tltnt  is.  as  repair  of  it  has  gone  on 
day  after  day  and  night  aftt-r  night  unhindered  by  appre- 
ciable waste,  it  must  be  brought  to  a  state  of  more  than 
ordinary  instability — a  state  of  excessive  readiness  to  de- 
compose and  discharge.  What  must  happen!  In  common 
with  all  other  parts,  it  is  exposed  to  these  reverberatdona 
which  from  instant  to  instant  till  the  nervous  system.  Ita 
extreme  instability  must  render  it  unusually  sensitive  to 
these  reverberations — unusually  ready  to  undergo  change, 
to  yield  up  molecular  motion,  and  to  become  the  seat  of 
the  concomitant  ideal  feeling.  Besides  a  great  liability 
to  the  ideal  feeling  this  same  condition  must  entail  a  great 
strength  of  it;  and  so  while  the  instability  continues,  a 
strong  ideal  feeling  will  be  perpetually  aroused.  Aa, 
however,  the  nerve-centre  in  which  such  secondary  mol^ 
cular  changes  and  accompBn_\Hng  ideal  feelings  are  thus  set 
up,  is  somewhat  wasted  by  tliem,  it  follows  that  after  they 
have  gone  on  for  a  considerable  period  the  instability  of  the 
centre  will  be  diminished:  it  will  no  longer  be  so  easily  de- 
i'on)|>osed  by  indirect  disturbances,  an(i  the  feeling  will  not 
be  produced. 

Here  we  have  the  interpretation  of  what  are  called 
dfHr€«.  Desires  are  ideal  feelings  that  arise  when  the 
real  feelings  to  which  they  correspond  have  not  been  ex- 
perienced for  some  time.    They  are  then  liable  to  be  excited 
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by  various  of  the  indirect  disturbances  reflected  from  part 
to  part  of  the  nervous  system.  They  are  usually  vivid  and 
persistent  in  proportion  to  the  previous  period  of  rest — 
more  vivid  and  more  persistent  than  ideal  feelings  of  the 
same  kind  under  ordinary  conditions.  But  after  a  pro- 
longed period  during  which  they  continue  to  arise  and 
almost  monopolize  consciousness^  they  become  feebler  and 
finally  die  away. 

§  51.  Such  are  the  leading  truths  of  ^stho-Physiology, 
net  forth  with  as  much  fulness  as  is  here  requisite.  Sensa- 
tion and  emotion  in  their  relations  to  nervous  action,  have 
been  dealt  with  generally;  and  whatever  has  been  said  of 
special  sensations  and  special  emotions  has  been  said  merely 
to  illustrate  a  law  which  holds  among  all  the  rest.  The 
concomitants,  subjective  and  objective,  of  each  particular 
kind  of  sensation  and  each  particular  kind  of  emotion, 
I  here  pass  over.  They  may  be  studied  to  great  advantage 
in  the  works  of  Professor  Bain  on  Ths  Senses  and  the 
Tntdlectj  and  The  Amotions  o/nd  the  Will;  in  which  he 
has  given  an  elaborate  account  of  the  connection  between 
each  particular  feeling,  simple  or  complex,  and  its  various 
physical  accompaniments.  To  these  works  I  must  com- 
mend the  reader  who  wishes  to  trace  out  these  minor  cor- 
relations. As  data  for  the  present  treatise,  the  only  facts 
needful  to  be  carried  with  us  are  those  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  sections.    They  may  be  summed  up  thus. 

Feeling  of  whatever  kind  is  directly  known  by  each 
person  in  no  other  place  than  his  own  consciousness.  That 
feelings  exist  in  the  world  beyond  consciousness,  is  a  belief 
reached  only  through  an  involved  combination  of  infer- 
ences. That  alike  in  human  and  inferior  beings,  feelings 
are  accompaniments  of  changes  in  the  peculiar  structure 
known  as  the  nervous  svstom,  is  also  an  indirectlv- 
established  belief.  '  And  that  the  feelings  alone  cognizable 
by  any  individual  are  products  of  the  action  of  his  own 
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nervous  system,  which  he  has  never  ceen  and  on  which  hcf 
can  try  no  experiments,  is  a  belief  only  to  be  arrived  at 
through  a  further  chain  of  reasoning.  Nevertheless,  the 
evidence,  though  so  indirect,  is  so  extensive,  so  varied,  and 
so  congruous,  that  we  may  accept  the  conclusion  without 
hesitation. 

The  conclusion  having  been  accepted — provisionally  if 
not  permanently — its  validity  is  shown  by  leading  us  to 
anticipate  truly,  in  one  set  of  cases  after  another,  the  par- 
ticular subjective  phenomena  that  accompany  particular 
objective  phenomena.  We  have  seen  that  the  several 
circumstances  which  facilitate  or  hinder  nervous  action, 
are  also  circumstances  which  facilitate  or  hinder  feeling. 
We  have  seen  that  as  nervous  action  occupies  appreciable 
time,  so  feeling  occupies  appreciable  time.  We  have  seen 
that  each  feeling  leaves  a  partial  incapacity  for  a  like  feel- 
ing as  each  nervous  action  leaves  a  partial  incapacity  for 
a  like  nervous  action.  We  have  seen  that,  other  things 
equal,  the  intensities  of  feelings  vary  as  the  intensities  of 
the  correlative  nervous  actions.  We  have  seen  that  the 
difference  between  direct  and  indirect  nervous  disturbances, 
corresponds  to  the  difference  between  the  vivid  feelings 
we  call  real  and  the  faint  feelings  we  call  ideal.  And  we 
have  seen  that  certain  more  special  objective  phenomena 
which  nervous  actions  present,  have  answering  subjective 
phenomena  in  the  forms  of  feeling  we  distinguish  as  desires. 

Thus,  impossible  as  it  is  to  pet  inmiediate  proof  that 
feeling  and  nervous  action  are  the  inner  and  outer  faces  of 
the  same  change,  yet  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  so 
harmonizes  with  all  the  observed  facts;  and,  as  elsewhere 
shown  {First  Principles^  §  40)  no  other  verification  is  pos- 
sible for  us  than  that  which  results  from  the  establishment 
of  complete  congruity  among  our  experiences. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    SCOPE    OF    P8TCUOLOGY. 


,  We  may  now  enter  on  our  special  topic.  Thus  far 
we  have  been  occupied  with  the  data  of  Psychology,  and 
not  with  Psycholog;^-  properly  ao-called.  Hore  leading  the 
foundations  we  pass  to  the  superstructure. 

Not  a  few  readers  will  be  surprised  by  the  assertion  that 
e  jof  the  truths  we  have  been  contemplating  are  psycho- 
■logical  Initlm.  Since  tlie  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
rvous  system  have  occupied  so  much  attention,  and  since 
I  has  Iteen  growing  manifest  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
nnection  Iwtween  nervous  changes  and  psychical  states, 
lere  haa  arisen  a  confusion  between  the  phenomena  which 
mderlie  Psychology  and  the  phenomena  of  Psychology  it- 
In  reality,  all  the  facts  ascertained  by  those  who  have 
■ttuule  nerve-atructure  and  nerve-function  their  studies,  are 
lets  of  a  simpler  order  than  those  rightly  termed  psycho- 
ical;  though  they  are  facts  entering  into  the  composi- 
a  of  psychological  facts. 
I  Most  will  admit  without  hesitation  that  the  first  five 
lapters  of  this  part  consist  of  propositions  which  are  exclu- 
Irely  morphological  and  physiological.  In  them  the  stnic- 
•  of  the  nervous  system,  its  fimctions,  the  conditions 
tt  ita  avtioa,  &e.,  have  been  dealt  with  purely  as  physical 
tenomcaa — phenomena  as  purely  physical  as  tlie  absorj)- 
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tion  of  nutriment  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Whatever 
implications  may  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  words  that 
carry  with  them  indirect  meanings,  the  direct  meanings  of 
all  the  propositions  set  down  have  nowhere  implied  con- 
sciousness or  feeling;  and,  ignoring  consciousness  or  feeling, 
they  have  left  out  that  which  is  tacitly  or  avowedly  contained 
in  every  proposition  of  Psychology. 

It  will  probably  be  thought,  however,  that  at  any  rate 
truths  belonging  to  Psychology  proper  are  to  be  found 
in  the  last  chapter.  Dealing  as  the  last  chapter  does  with 
the  connections  between  nervous  changes  and  feelings,  it 
necessarily  becomes,  by  including  a  psychical  element,  a  part 
of  psychical  science.  To  this  the  rejoinder  is  that,  though 
it  can  scarcely  be  excluded  absolutely  from  the  body  of  this 
science,  yet  it  does  not  strictly  fall  within  that  body.  iEstho- 
physiology  has  a  position  that  is  entirely  unique.  It  belongs 
neither  to  the  objective  world  nor  the  subjective  world;  but 
taking  a  term  from  each,  occupi'^s  itself  with  the  correlation 
of  the  two.  It  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  included 
in  the  domain  of  physical  science  as  in  the  domain  of  psy- 
chical science;  and  must  be  left  where  it  stands,  as  the 
link  between  them. 

Perhaps  this  explanation  will  increase  rather  than  decrease 
the  surprise  produced  by  the  assertion  that  was  to  be  justi- 
fied. To  clear  up  the  confusion,  we  must  examine  more 
carefully  the  distinction  between  the  truths  which  are 
strictly  psychological  and  those  which  merely  enter  into 
the  composition  of  psychological  truths. 

§  53.  Throughout  the  preceding  chapters,  including  even 
the  last,  every  proposition  set  down  has  expressed  some 
relation  of  phenomena  occurring  within  the  limits  of  the 
organism.  The  subject-matter  has  been  the  character  of 
a  structure ;  or  the  effect  which  a  disturbance  set  up  in  one 
place  has  in  causing  motion  in  another;  or  the  connection 
between  the  physical  state  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
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vganistii,  HH(1  some  general  or  local  iiervoiia  process;  ou 
variable  intciiaity  of  nn  action  in  a  nerve-centre  as 
Btermined  by  a  preee<ling  likt-  action;  or  the  iuterdepen- 
Pdenpe  of  internal  physical  cbangea  aiid  internal  iiaycliical 
■■^un)^.  That  is  to  say,  the  atteiititm  has  everywhere  been 
■idinK'tt'd  pxchisively  to  co-existences  and  8e<]iien(;es  of  which 
Wihe  body  alone  is  the  sphere.  Distinct  or  tacit 

nference  has,  indeec!,  frequently  been  made  to  some  external 
Either  a  distiirljirig  agent  lying  beyond  the  limits  of 
fte  organism  has  hfen  referred  to  in  general  terms,  or,  for 
ilQstration's  sake,  this  or  the  other  kind  of  disturbing  agent 
1  been  named.     But  such  references,  vague  or  distinct, 
■"^ve  been  made  merely  because  it  was  needful  to  suppose 
[MDietbiug  by  which  an  orgaui«  change  was  set  up;  not 
fchBcanse  this  aoraething  had  to  b^  included  in  the  projKJsi- 
LVod  Bet  down,  which  in  every  case  formnluled  nn  internal 
ivhtion  only.  The  entanglement  of  phenomena  is  such,  that 
WB  can  never  cut  off  absolutely  from  all  others  the  par- 
ticular phenomena  we  are  dealing  with;  but,  because  we 
prcsupptMie  the.ie  other  phenomena,  it  dix^a  not  follow  that 
the  science  to  whicli  they  pertain  forma  part  of  the  science 
witli  whi<rh  we  are  specially  occupied.     For  instance,  it  is 
irapossihle  to  describe,  or  think  of,  a  chemical  c.vpcriment 
liBl  discloses  some  chemical  relation,  without  making  dis- 
r  tacit  refcrencfes  to  physical  relations — the  pouring 
lad  niixhin'  of  liquids,  the  ascent  of  bidihles  of  disen^ged 
I,  the  falling  of  n  precipitate;  but  it  is  not  therefore  held 
are  ijichiding  physics  in  our  chemistry.     Similarly, 
1  must  he  admitted  that  though  the  foregoing  chaptera 
tvo  tacitly  assumed  environing  forces,  yet  this  assumption 
i  Ijren  simply  incidental  to  the  study  of  internal  co- 
ialences  and  eecpiences. 
m  Jfow  fio  long  as  we  state  facta  of  which  all  the  terms  lie 
bhin  the  organism,  our  fads  are  morphological  or  phy- 
blogiral  niid.  in  no  degrw  psyidiological.     Even  though 
B  relation  with  which  wo  arc  dealing  is  that  between  a 
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nervous  change  and  a  feeling,  it  is  still  not  a  psychological 
relation  so  long  as  the  feeling  is  regarded  merely  as  con- 
nected witli  the  nervous  change,  and  not  as  connected  with 
some  existence  lying  outside  the  organism.  As  certainly  as 
the  man  who  demonstrates  by  dissection  the  articulations  of 
the  bones,  and  the  man  who,  by  a  sphygmograph,  delineates 
the  varying  motions  of  the  heart,  are  respectively  stutlying 
morphology  and  physiology;  so  certainly  is  the  man  who 
examines  nervous  structure  and  experiments  on  nervous 
function,  a  student  of  these  same  sciences,  if  he  considers 
the  inner  correlations  only  and  does  not  simultaneously 
consider  the  answering  outer  correlations. 

For  that  which  distinguishes  Psychology  from  the  sciences 
on  which  it  rests,  is,  that  each  of  its  propositions  takes  ac- 
count both  of  the  connected  internal  phenomena  and  of  the 
connected  external  phenomena  to  which  they  refer.  In  a  phy- 
siological proposition  an  inner  relation  is  the  essential  sub- 
ject of  tliouglit;  but  in  a  psycliological  proposition  an  outer 
relation  is  joined  with  it  as  a  co-essential  subject  of  thought. 
A  relation  in  the  environment  rises  into  co-ordinate  im- 
portance with  a  relation  in  the  organism.  The  thing  con- 
templated is  now  a  totally  different  thing.  It  is  not  the 
connection  between  the  internal  phenomena,  nor  is  it  the 
connection  between  the  external  phenomena;  but  it  is  the 
connection  heiween  these  two  connections.  A  psychological 
proposition  is  necessarily  compounded  of  two  propositions, 
of  whi(»h  one  concerns  the  subject  and  the  other  concerns 
the  object;  and  cannot  be  expressed  without  the  four  terms 
which  these  two  propositions  imply.  The  distinction  may 
be  best  explained  by  symbols.  Suppose  that  A  and  B  are 
two  related  manifestations  in  the  environment — say,  the 
colour  and  taste  of  a  fruit;  then,  so  long  as  we  contemplate 
their  relation  bv  itself,  or  as  associated  \nth  other  external 
phenomena,  we  are  occupied  with  a  portion  of  physical 
science.  Xow  suppose  that  a  and  b  are  the  sensations  pro- 
duced in  the  organism  by  this  peculiar  light  which  the  fruit 
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ts,  and  by  the  chemic^]  action  of  its  juice  on  tlte 
V,  then,  mi  long  as  we  study  llie  action  of  the  light  on 
e  retina  and  ojitic  centres,  and  consider  how  the  juice  sets 
>  in  other  centres  a  ner^'oiis  change  known  aa  sweetneaa, 
!  are  occupied  with  facts  hclongiiig  to  the  sciences  of 
PbyeiologT  anil  --iilstho-physiology,  liut  we  pasa  into  the 
dotuatu  of  Paycliulogy  the  moment  we  inquire  how  there 
conies  to  exist  within  the  organism  a  relation  between  a  and 
6  that  in  some  way  or  other  corresponds  to  the  rehition 
between  A  and  B.     Psychology  is  exchisively  concerned 

iwith  this  connection  between  (A  B)  and  (a  b) — has  to  in- 
■Tastigate  ita  nature,  its  origin,  it&  meaning,  &e. 
A  moment's  introspection  will  now  make  it  clear  to  the  , 
-nader,  that  he  cannot  frame  any  psychological  conception 
irithout  thus  looking  at  internal  co-exiBtences  and  se- 
iqnences  in  tlieir  adjustments  to  external  co-existencea 
tod  sequences.  If  he  studies  the  simplest  act  of  per- 
[fleption,  aa  that  of  lociilizing  a  touch  in  some  part  of  hie 
idaa,  the  indiflpensable  terras  of  his  inquiry  are: — on  the 
one  hand  a  thing  (1)  and  a  position  (3),  both  of  which 
he  regards  as  objective;  and  on  the  other  hand  a  sensation 
(3),  and  a  state  of  consciousness  constituting  his  apprchen- 
aion  of  position  (4),  both  of  which  he  regards  as  subjective. 
Again,  to  *cite  an  example  from  the  opposite  extreme, 
if  he  takes  for  his  problem  one  of  his  involved  sentiments, 
I  that  of  justice,  he  cannot  reprraent  to  himself  this 
ptiment,  or  give  any  meaning  to  its  name,  without  calling 
I  mind  actions  and  relations  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
■rironment:  neither  this  nor  any  other  emotion  can  be 
touscd  in  consciousness  even  vaguely,  without  positing 
tothing  beyond  consciousness  to  which  it  reiers.  And 
instead  of  studving  Psychology  euhjec lively,  he 
todies  it  objectively  in  the  acts  of  other  beings,  he 
uilarly  finds  himself  incapable  of  stirring  a  step  with- 
Bt  thinking  of  inner  correlations  in  their  references  to 
Bier  correlations. 
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§  54.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  Psychology  is  a  part 
of  Biology,  and  should  be  merged  in  it;  and  those  who  hold 
this  view  will  possibly  answer  the  above  argument  by 
saying  that  in  many  cases  the  non-psychological  part  of 
Biology  also  takes  into  accoimt  phenomena  in  the  environ- 
ment, and  even  definite  connections  among  these  pheno- 
mena. The  life  of  every  organism  is  a  continuous  adapta- 
tion of  its  inner  actions  to  outer  actions;  and  a  complete 
interpretation  of  the  inner  actions  involves  recognition 
of  the  outer  actions.  The  annual  production  of  leaves, 
flowers,  and  seeds  by  plants,  is  adjusted  to  the  annual 
changes  of  the  seasons;  and  there  is  in  animals  an  adjust- 
,  ment  between  external  changes  in  temperature  and  abund- 
ance, and  internal  production  of  ova.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  special  relations  of  structure  and  function  in  plants 
and  animals,  that  have  reference  to  special  relations  of  struc- 
ture and  function  in  surrounding  plants  and  animals:  in- 
stance those  arrangements  of  the  sexual  organs  that  fit 
particular  phcenogams  for  being  fertilized  by  the  particular 
insects  that  visit  them. 

But  true  as  is  this  conception  of  Life  (and  having  based 
the  Principles  of  Biology  on  it  I  am  not  likely  to  question 
or  to  undervalue  it),  I  nevertheless  hold  the  distinction 
above  drawn  to  be  substantially  valid.  Fof  through^ 
out  Biology  proper,  the  environment  and  its  correlated 
phenomena  are  either  but  tacitly  recognized,  or,  if  overtly 
and  definitely  recognized,  are  so  but  occasionally;  while 
the  organism  and  its  correlated  phenomena  practically 
monopolize  the  attention.  But  in  Psychology,  the  cor- 
related phenomena  of  the  en\dronment  are  at  every  step 
avowedly  and  distinctly  recognized;  and  are  as  essential 
to  every  psychological  idea  as  are  the  correlated  phe- 
nomena of  the  organism.  Let  us  observe  the  contrast 
as  exemplified.  We  study  digestion.  Digestion  implies 
food.  Food  implies  neighbouring  plants  or  animals.  But 
this  implication  scarcely  enters  into  our  study  of  digestion, 
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Bilefls  we  nsk  tlie  quite  special  question — liow  tlie  digestive 

s  l>ecome  titled  to  the  materials  tliey  have  to  act  uponl 

ain,  when  we  interpret  respiration  we  take  for  granted  a 

rounding  oxygenated  niediiuii.      And  yet  to  show  how 

r  the  two  may  be  srparateil,  vvc  nei>d  only  rc^nit-mber  that 

Ble  phenomena  of  respiration  may  be  very  well  traeed  out 

1  one  who  breathes  a  bladder  of  gas  artifieially  obtained 

■om  jjcrosidc  of  manganese  or  clilorate  of  potash.     Once 

lore,  if.  in  following  out  the  life-hiatory  of  a  plant,  we  have 

I  note  the  adaptation  of  its  hooked  seeds  to  the  woolly 

?ce  of  the  animal  whicli  accidentally  carries  them  off  and 

(crses  them,  this  distinct  reference  to  specially-connected 

11  in  the  environment,  occurs  either  but  once  in  an 

l:iKcoiint  of  the  ])lant's  life,  or  only  at  long  intervals.    In  fact, 

!  may  say  that  rJjc  gi-eat  mass  of  purely  biological  phcno- 

ruena  may  be  displayed  for  some  time  by  an  organism  de- 

ttBche<l  from  its  nic<liuui.  as  by  a  fish  out  of  water.     Now 

I'Obwrvc  hiiw  different  it  is  with  psychological  phenomena. 

r  "Ve  cannot  explain  a  single  act  of  a  fish  as  it  moves  about 

Lib  the  water,  without  taking  into  account  its  relations  to 

■'Neighbouring    objects    distinguished    by    specially-related 

liBttributcs.      The   instinctive    proceedings    of    the    insect, 

^ually  with  those  which  in  higher  creatures  we  call  in- 

[ont,  we  are  unable  even  to  express  without  referring 

i  things  around. 

I  In  brief,  then,  the  propositions  of  Biology,  when  they 
pply  the  environment  at  all,  innply  almost  exclusively  its 
r  general  and  constant  phenomena,  which,  because  of 
Mr  |i!;cnerality  and  constancy,  may  be  left  out  of  con- 
[deratinn;  wliereas  the  propositions  of  Psychology  refer 
p-  its  tnultitndiiions,  special,  and  ever-varying  phenomena, 
liich,  because  of  their  sjieciality  and  changeability,  can- 
t  be  left  out  of  consideration. 


[  %  5.%.  Tlie  admission  that  Psyehologj-  is  not  demarcated 
I  Biology  by  a  sharp  line,  will  perhaps  be  construed 
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into  the  admission  that  it  cannot  rightly  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  science.  But  those  who  so  construe  the  adndssion, 
misconceive  the  natures  of  the  relations  among  the  sciences. 
They  assume  that  there  exist  objectively  those  clear  separa- 
tions which  the  needs  of  classification  lead  us  to  make 
subjectively.  Whereas  the  fact  is,  that  beyond  the  divisions 
between  the  three  fundamental  orders  of  the  sciences,  Ab- 
stract, Abstract-concrete,  and  Concrete,  there  exist  ob- 
jectively no  clear  separations  at  all:  there  are  only  differ* 
ent  groups  of  phenomena  broadly  contrasted  but  shading 
off  one  into  another.  To  those  who  accept  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  this  scarcely  needs  saying;  for  Evolution  being 
a  universal  process,  one  and  continuous  throughout  all 
forms  of  existence,  there  can  be  no  break— no  change  from 
one  group  of  concrete  phenomena  to  another  without  a 
bridge  of  intermediate  phenomena.  It  will  be  well  here, 
however,  to  show  by  illustrations  that  the  simpler  concrete 
sciences  are  separable  from  one  another  only  in  the  same 
way  that  Psychology  is  separable  from  Biology. 

Astronomy  and  Geology  are  regarded  as  distinct.  But 
Geology  is  nothing  more  than  a  chapter  continuing  in 
detail  one  part  of  a  history  that  was  once  wholly  astrono- 
mic; and  even  now,  many  of  its  leading  facts  belong  as 
much  to  the  older  part  of  the  history  as  to  the  younger. 
Not  only  do  we  trace  back  the  Earth  to  a  time  when  its 
astronomic  attributes  were  uncomplicated  by  those  geo- 
logic ones  that  have  gradually  arisen  as  it  cooled;  not  only 
in  the  solar  heat,  causing  the  aerial,  marine,  and  fluvial 
currents  which  work  most  geologic  changes,  are  we  com- 
pelled to  recognize  an  astronomic  force;  but  in  the  tidal 
wave  we  have  a  phenomenon  as  much  astronomic  as  geo- 
logic, and  as  much  geologic  as  astronomic.  Even  he  who 
arbitrarily  excludes  from  astronomy  everything  but  the 
molar  motions  throughout  the  Solar  System  (so  ignoring 
the  radiant  light  and  heat  by  which  alone  the  Sun  and 
planets  are  known  to  us)  does  not  escape  this  difficulty; 
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k»r  tlie  motion  of  the  tidal  wave  is  a  molar  motion  gene- 
iftted  by  forces  such  as  generate  all  other  molar  motions 


iiibited  by  the  Solar  System; 


i  at  the 


;  a  motion  of  matter  on  the  Earth's  surface,  not  dia- 

lighable  from  those  other   motions  of  matter  which 

institute  geological  changes,  many  of  which,  indeed,  are 

("Ooncomitacta  of  it.  The  sepuration  between  Bio- 

r  and  Geology  once  seemed  impaaaabic;  and  to  many 

|!«eem3  so  now.     But  every  day   brings  new  reasons  for 

r -believing  that  the  one  group  of  plienomena  has  gniwn  out 

f'jof  the  other.     Organisms  are  highly-differentiated  portions 

rfit  Uic  matter  fonniiig  the  Earth's  crust  and  its  gaseous 

■elope;    and    their    differentiation    from    the    rest    has 

PA^n,  like  other  differentiations,  by  degrees.     The  chasm 

I  between  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  is  being  tilled  up. 

I  On  the  one  hand,  some  four  or  five  thousand  compounds  once 

ngarded  as  exclusively  organic,  have  now  been  produced 

artificially  from  inorganic  matter;    and  chemists  do  not 

doubt  their  ability  so  to  produce  the  highest  forms  of 

organic  matter.     On  the  other  hand,  the  microscope  has 

ircd  down  organisms  to  simpler  and  simpler  forms  until, 

■in  the  ^rotogene»  of  Professor  Ilacekel,  there  has  been 

tched  a  type  distinguishable  from  a  fragment  of  albumen 

inly  by  its  finely-grannlar  charat-ter. 

Thus  the  distinction  between  Biology  and  Psychology  has 

B  same  jiisrilication  as  the  distinctions  between  the  con- 

(HBrete  sciences  below  them.     Theoretically,  all  the  concrete 

ciences  are  adjoining  tracts  of  one  science,  which  has  for 

B  Bubjec  I -matter,  the  continuous  transformation  which  the 

pniverse  undergoes.     Practically,  however,  thcv  are  dis- 

IHjshable  a&  succeasively  more  specialized  parts  of  the 

Ml  science — parts  further  specialized  by  the  introduction 

tf  additional  factors.    The  Astronomy  of  the  Solar  System  is 

iiapet-iatized  part  of  that  general  Astronomy  which  includes 

■  whole  Sidereal  System;    and  becomes  specialized  by 

dog  into  account  the  revojnfiuns  and  rotations  of  planets 
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and  satellites.  Geology  (or  rather  Geogeny  let  us  call  it, 
that  we  may  include  all  those  mineralogical  and  meteorologi- 
cal changes  which  the  word  Geology,  as  now  used,  recognizes 
but  tacitly)  is  a  specialized  part  of  this  special  Astronomy; 
and  becomes  specialized  by  joining  with  the  effects  of  the 
Earth's  molar  motions,  the  effects  of  continuous  decrease  in 
its  internal  molecular  motion,  and  the  effects  of  the  molecular 
motion  radiated  from  the  Sun.  Biology  is  a  specialized  part 
of  Geogeny,  dealing  with  peculiar  aggregates  of  peculiar 
chemical  compounds  formed  of  the  Earth's  superficial 
elements — aggregates  which,  while  exposed  to  these  same 
general  forces  molar  and  molecular,  also  exert  certain 
general  actions  and  reactions  on  one  another.  And  Psy- 
chology is  a  specialized  part  of  Biology,  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  higher  division  of  these  peculiar  aggregates, 
and  occupying  itself  exclusively  with  those  special  actions 
and  reactions  which  they  display,  from  instant  to  instant, 
in  their  converse  with  the  special  objects,  animate  and  in- 
animate, amid  which  they  move. 

But  this  introduction  of  additional  factors,  which  differ- 
entiates each  more  special  science  from  the  more  general 
science  including  it,  fails  in  every  case  to  differentiate  it 
absolutely;  because  the  introduction  of  the  additional 
factors  is  gradual.  It  is  so  not  with  the  Concrete  Sciences 
alone,  but  even  with  the  Abstract-concrete  Sciences,  which 
at  first  sight  seem  sharply  demarcated;  as,  for  instance, 
Physics  and  Chemistry.  Physics,  dealing  with  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  matter  and  motion  considered  apart 
from  unlikenesses  of  quality  in  the  matter,  is  obliged  to 
include  in  its  inquiries  all  the  molecular  integrations  and 
disintegrations  caused  by  alterations  of  temperature — the 
meltings  and  evaporations  which  increase  of  heat  produces, 
as  well  as  the  condensations  and  crvstallizations  which  follow 
decrease  of  heat.  Among  other  molecular  transformations 
resulting  from  losses  and  gains  of  molecular  motion,  are 
those  known  as  allotropic — transformations  which,  without 
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Hppreoiably  altering  the  degrees  of  integration,  leave  tlie 

molecules  so  re-arranged  that  tliey  exhibit  new  properties  of 

tlie  order  we  call  c-lieuiical;  aa  is  »hown  by  their  changed 

aifinities  for  the  molet'iilea  of  other  siil^tances,  and  by  their 

changed  effects  on  onr  nerves  of  conse.    itiist  we  class  such 

Dioleeulur  traiififomiations  as  physical  |)licnoniciia,  because 

in  each  case  the  luolcciiles  concerned  arc  alt  of  one  kind? 

If  so,  what  are  we  to  say  of  isomeric  transformations,  which 

all  uhcniists  recognize  as  uf  essentially  the  some  nutnref 

In  these,  molecules  of  dilFereiit  kinds  are  concerned.     And 

if,  because  they  show  us  a  re-tliatribiition  of  heterogeneous 

taolecuJes  instead  of  homogeneous  ones,  we  put  them  in  the 

cot«gory  of  chemical  phenomena,  wg  arbitrarily  dissociate 

two  fuiidamentally-siniilar  classes  of  facts.     Perhaps  it  will 

be  replied  that  in  isomeric  transformations  the  molecules  an 

lioiuogcncous,  relatively  to  tlie  re-distrHnition  they  undergo; 

that  each  of  them,  retaining  its  individuality  unchanged, 

eoniports  it«df  towards  llie  rest  as  tliough  it  wore  a  simple 

iSioteciile;  that  nothing  more  takes  place  than  a  re*grouping 

•ct  these  unchanged  molecules;   and  that  there  is  thus  an 

'kbeence  of  what  constitutes  a  tnily  chemical  change — union 

Brdisunion  of  unlike  molecules.    The  reply  is  plausible,  but 

it  ia  easily  disposed  of.     For  th^re  are  transformations  of 

this  nature  in  which  such  unions  and  disimions  occur.     A 

colloid  compound  in  passing  from  one  of  its  isomeric  forma 

another,  very  generally  parts  with  some  of  its  contained 

iter,  or  takes  up  additional  water.     Does  this  make  the 

mge  a  chemical  one?     Then  we  must  relegate  to  the 

lain  of  Phyaicfl  that  isomerism  which  la  not  accompanied 

loBB  or  gain  of  water,  and  include  in  the  domain  of  Che- 

nstry  that  isomerism  which  is  so  accompanied — a  very 

fifinl  disunion  of  the  sciences',  to  which  I  think  neither 

ivxicists   nor   Chemists  will   agree.      Nevertheless,   iin- 

ided  as  is  the  line  which  separates  them,  we  are  not 

•vented  from  recognizing  the  broad  distinction  between 

Uolecular  Phyaica  and  Chemistry.    The  new  factor  which 


I 
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differentiates  Chemistry  from  Molecular  Physics,  is  the 
heterogeneity  of  the  molecules  with  whose  re-distributionB 
it  deals.  And  the  contrast  hence  resulting  is  too  strongly 
marked  to  be  obliterated  by  transitional  cases. 

In  this  way  it  is,  then,  that  the  conspicuous  presence 
of  additional  factors  differentiates  Psychology  from  Biology 
proper;  although  in  Biology  proper  these  factors  make  an 
occasional  appearance.  The  contrast  between  the  two  is  no 
more  destroyed  by  such  community  as  exists,  than  is  the 
contrast  between  night  and  day  destroyed  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  dawn  which  belongs  as  much  to  one  as  to  the  other. 

§  56.  A  far  more  radical  distinction  remains  to  be  drawn. 
While,  under  its  objective  aspect.  Psychology  is  to  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  concrete  sciences  which  successively  decrease 
in  scope  as  they  increase  in  speciality;  under  its  subjective 
aspect.  Psychology  is  a  totally  unique  science,  independent 
of,  and  antithetically  opposed  to,  all  other  sciences  whatever. 
The  thoughts  and  feelings  which  constitute  a  consciousness, 
and  are  absolutely  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  possessor  of 
that  consciousness,  form  an  existence  that  has  no  place 
among  the  existences  with  which  the  rest  of  the  sciences 
deal.  Though  accumulated  observations  and  experiments 
have  led  us  by  a  very  indirect  series  of  inferences  (§41)  to 
the  belief  that  mind  and  nervous  action  are  the  subjective 
and  objective  faces  of  the  same  thing,  we  remain  utterly  in- 
capable of  seeing,  and  even  of  imagining,  how  the  two  ara 
related.  Mind  still  continues  to  us  a  something  without  any 
kinship  to  other  things;  and  from  the  science  which  dis- 
covers by  introspection  the  laws  of  this  something,  there  is 
no  passage  by  transitional  steps  to  the  sciences  which  dis- 
cover the  laws  of  these  other  things. 

Following  M.  Comte,  there  are  a  few  who  assert  that  a 
subjective  Psychology  is  impossible;  and  to  such  the  above 
paragraph  will,  I  suppose,  be  meaningless.  But  whoever 
recognizes  a  subjective  Psychology,  and  admits,  as  he  must, 


that  without  it  tlierc  can  be  no  objective  Psychology,  there- 
upon finds  hiiuself  obliged  to  assign  a  quite  special  rank, 
t  to  the  first  only,  but,  by  injplifation,  to  tlio  second.    To 
[bose  who  see  that  the  essential  conceptions  on  which  Psy- 
llology  in  general  proceeds,  are  funiabed  by  subjective 
Bflyohology — to  those  who  see  that  siicli  words  as  feelings, 
IS,  memories,  volitions,  have  acquired  their  several  mcau- 
i  through  self -analysis,   and   that   the   distinctions  we 
make  between  sensations  and  emotions,  or  between  auto- 
matic acts  and  voluntary  acts,  can  be  established  only  by 
eompHrtsons  among,  and  classifications  of,  our  mental  states; 
twill  be  manifest  that  objective  Psychology  can  have  no 
Lence  as  aiicli,  without  borrowing  its  data  from  sub- 
tive  Psychology.      And  thus  perceiving  that,  until  it 
siowledges  its  indebtedness  to  subjective  Psychology, 
nective  Psychology  cannot  legitimately  use  any  terms  that 
qtly  consciousness,  but  must  limit  itself  to  nervous  co- 
vlinations  considered  as  physical  only;  they  will  see  that 
ten  objective  Psychology  contains  an  element  which  differ- 
itti&tee  it  from  the  rest  of  the  special  concrete  sciences 
more  than  any  of  these  are  differentiatetl  from  one  another. 
The  claims  of  Psychology  to  rank  as  a  distinct  science, 
_are  thus  not  smaller  but  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
dence.     If  its  phenomena  are  contemplated  objectively, 
■ely  as  nervn-muacular  adjustments  by  which  the  higher 
lisma  from  moment  to  moment  aiiapt  their  actions  to 
ptvironing    co-existences    and    sequences,    its    degree    of 
K'iality,  even  then,  entitles  it  to  a  separate  place.     The 
koment  the  element  of  feeling,  or  consciousness,  is  used 
to  interpret  ner\'o-muscular  adjustments  as  thus  exhibited 
in  the  liring  beings  around,  objective  Psychology  acquires 
a  additional,  and  quite  exceptional,  distinction.    And  it  is 
ther   distinguished   in   being    linked   by   this   common 
ment  of  consciousness,  to  the  totally-independent  science 
I  eubjwrtivc   Psychology— the    t^vo   forming  together   a 
nible  science  which,  as  a  wIioIp,  is  quite  stti  generis. 
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§  57.  So  understanding  its  scope,  we  are  now  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  study  of  Psychology  proper.  The  foregoing 
discussion  serves  not  unfitly  to  introduce  the  several  divi- 
sions into  which  the  entire  subject  falls. 

First  come  the  Inductions  of  Psychology;  under  which 
title  we  will  deal  with  the  leading  empirical  generaliza- 
tions— presenting  them,  however,  under  an  aspect  some- 
what different  from  the  usual  one.  And  the  truths  in- 
ductively reached  will,  when  possible,  be  elucidated  deduc- 
tively, by  affiliating  them  on  the  truths  of  Neuro-physiology 
and  xEstho-physiology  set  down  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 

We  will  next  pass  to  Objective  Psychology;  of  which 
three  divisions  may  conveniently  be  made.  In  the  first,  or 
General  Synthesis,  we  will  trace  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  progress  in  these  perpetual  adjustments  of 
special  inner  actions  to  special  outer  actions,  which  accom- 
panies increasing  evolution  of  the  nervous  system — omitting, 
so  far  as  may  be,  the  element  of  consciousness.  In  the 
second,  or  Special  Synthesis,  we  will  consider  this  same 
progress  more  closely,  with  the  view  of  delineating  and 
formulating  it  in  terms  that  imply  consciousness.  And  in 
the  third,  or  Physical  Synthesis,  an  endeavour  will  be  made 
to  show  how,  by  an  ultimate  principle  of  nervous  action, 
this  progress  is  explicable  as  part  of  Evolution  in  general. 

Turning  then  to  Subjective  Psychology,  the  natures  of 
particular  modes  of  consciousness,  as  ascertained  by  in- 
trospection, will  first  be  treated  under  the  head  of  Special 
Analvsis.  And  then,  under  the  head  of  General  Analvsis, 
we  will  enter  upon  the  ultimate  question  of  the  relation 
between  Thought  and  Things. 

Two  remaining  divisions  will  be  devoted,  the  one  to  a 
comparison  between  the  results  reached  in  the  preceding 
divisions,  with  a  view  of  showing  their  congruity,  and  the 
other  to  a  series  of  corollaries  constituting  that  special  part 
of  Human  Psychology  on  which  Sociology  must  be  based. 
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§  58.  To  write  a  eliapter  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
nothing  is  known,  or  (.-aii  be  known,  of  the  subject  whieh  the 
title  of  the  chapter  indicates,  will  be  thought  strange.    It  is, 

iwever,  in  this  case  needful- — needful  because,  in  the  ab- 
of  explanation,  much  that  has  gone  before,  and  much 

it  will  come  hereafter,  may  he  misinterpreted ;  and  needful 
ilsf)  In-canse  wo  have  to  distinguish  between  that  absolute 
ignorance  and  that  partial  knowledge  which  may  Iw  asserted 
according  as  we  give  one  or  otlier  meaning  to  the  terms 

r  if  by  the  phrase  "  substance  of  Mind,"  is  to  be  under- 
l  Mind  as  (Qualitatively  differentiated  in  each  portion 
lat  is  separable  by  introspection  but  seems  homogeneous 
1  undeconijiosable;  then  we  Jo  know  something  about 
e  sulistanee  of  Mind,  and  may  eventually  know  more.  As- 
ning  an  underlying  something,  it  is  passible  in  some  cases 
*,  and  in  tlie  rest  to  conceive,  how  these  multitudinous 
idifiostions  of  il  arise.  But  if  tbo  phrase  is  taken  to  mean 
I  uinlerl^'ing  somelhing  of  which  these  distinguishable 
rtions  are  fornicd,  or  of  whii'b  they  are  modifications; 
I  we  know  nothing  about  it,  and  never  can  know  any- 
?  about  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  such  knowledge 
)eyond  the  grasp  of  human  intelligence  as  It  now  exists; 
;i  amount  of  that  which  we  call  intelligence,  however 
mscendeni,  can  grasp  such  knowledge. 
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These  two  propositions  will  need  a  good  deal  of  elucida- 
tion. It  will  be  most  convenient  to  deal  first  with  the  last 
of  them. 

§  59.  To  meet  all  imaginable  possibilities,  let  us  set  out 
with  the  doctrine  of  Hume,  that  impressions  and  ideas  are 
the  only  things  known  to  exist,  and  that  Mind  is  merely  a 
name  for  the  sum  of  them.  In  this  case,  the  expression 
"  substance  of  Mind  "  can  have  no  meaning,  unless  as  ap- 
plied to  each  or  any  impression  or  idea  indiWdually.  Whence 
it  follows  that  there  are  as  many  different  substances  of 
Mind  as  there  are  different  impressions  and  ideas;  and  this 
amounts  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  substance  of  Mind 
in  the  sense  implied;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  its  existence.  A  fortiori^  the  substance  of  Mind 
cannot  be  known. 

Contrariwise,  let  us  yield  to  the  necessity  of  regarding 
impressions  and  ideas  as  forms  or  modes  of  a  continually- 
existing  something.  Failing  in  every  effort  to  break  the 
series  of  impressions  and  ideas  in  two,  we  are  prevented 
from  thinking  of  them  as  separate  existences.  While  each 
particular  impression  or  idea  can  be  absent,  that  which 
holds  impressions  and  ideas  together  is  never  absent; 
and  its  unceasing  presence  necessitates,  or  indeed  con- 
stitutes, the  notion  of  continuous  existence  or  reality* 
Existence  means  nothing  more  than  persistence;  and 
hence  in  Mind  that  which  persists  in  spite  of  all 
changes,  and  maintains  the  unity  of  the  aggregate  in 
defiance  of  all  attempts  to  divide  it,  is  that  of  which  ex- 
istence in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  must  be  predicated — 
that  which  we  must  postulate  as  the  substance  of  Mind  in 
contradistinction  to  the  varying  forms  it  assumes.  But  if 
so,  the  impossibility  of  knowing  the  substance  of  Mind  is 
manifest.  By  the  definition,  it  is  that  which  under- 
goes the  modification  producing  a  state  of  Mind.  Con- 
sequently, if  every  state  of  Mind  is  some  modification  of 
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tliJ3  subBtanee  of  Mind,  there  can  be  no  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  nuniodified  substance  of  Mind  is  present. 

Knowing  implies  soinetliing  acted  upon  and  something 
ting  upon  it.  To  see  that  this  la  undeniable  we  have  but 
t  glftnce  at  the  three  intelligible  propositions  which  can 
Hie  be  framed  respecting  the  ultimate  character  of  cogni- 
Suppose  tho  thing  presented  in  consciousness  persists 
■changed;  then,  as  in  tho  absuiice  of  change  there  is  no 
iciuusness,  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  Suppose  there 
follows  something  which  has  no  determinate  relation  what- 
ever to  its  antecedent;  then,  the  change  being  wholly  inde- 
niinate,  there  is  no  knowledge,  eince  knowledge  is  the 
labtishntent  in  thought  of  determinate  relations.  Suppose 
MJv,  thai  the  succeeding  something  lias  a  determinate 
lation  to  that  which  precedes  it;  then  the  implication  is 
lit  Uie  two  are  linked  (if  they  are  not,  any  other  thing  may 
pally  well  follow);  and  to  think  of  a  special  thing  (exist- 
g)  as  linked  with  a  special  thing  (about  to  exist)  is  to 
ink  of  the  second  as  having  a  speciality  resulting  from  the 
■operation  of  the  first  and  something  else.  So  that  be  the 
;  contemplated  m  the  act  of  cognition  a  symbolized 
livity  existing  beyond  the  Mind,  or  be  it  a  past  state  of 
Bid  itself,  that  which  contemplates  it  is  distinct  from  it. 
hnce  were  it  possible  for  the  substance  of  Jlind  to  lie  pre- 
pt  in  any  state  of  Mind,  there  would  still  have  to  be 
wered  the  question— What  is  it  which  then  contemplates 
md  knows  it  i  TJiat  which  iu  the  act  of  kno^ving  is  affected 
f  the  thing  known,  must  itself  be  the  substance  of  Mind. 
e  aubstaoce  of  Mind  escapes  into  some  new  form  in  recog- 
e  form  under  which  it  has  just  existed.  Hence 
mid  the  unmodified  substance  of  Mind  be  presented  in 
9c>iousnees,  it  would  still  be  unknowable;  since,  until 
o  had  arisen  something  different  from  it,  the  elements  of 
(ognition  would  not  exist;  and  as  this  something  different 
old  necessarily  be  some  stale  of  Mind,  we  should  have  the 
ince  of  Mind  known  in  a  slate  of  Mind,  which  is  n  con- 
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tradiction.  In  brief,  a  thing  cannot  at  the  same  instant  be 
both  subject  and  object  of  thought;  and  yet  the  substance 
of  Mind  must  be  this  before  it  can  be  known. 

Again,  to  know  anything  is  to  distinguish  it  as  such 
or  such — to  class  it  as  of  this  or  that  order.  An  object 
is  said  to  be  but  little  known,  when  it  is  alien  to  objects 
of  which  we  have  had  experience;  and  it  is  said  to  be  well 
known,  when  there  is  great  community  of  attributes  be- 
tween it  and  objects  of  .which  we  have  had  experience. 
Hence,  by  implication,  an  object  is  completely  known  when 
this  recognized  community  is  complete;  and  completely 
unknown  when  there  is  no  recognized  community  at  alL 
Manifestly,  then,  the  smallest  conceivable  degree  of  know- 
ledge implies  at  least  two  things  between  which  some  com- 
munity is  recognized.  But  if  so,  how  can  we  know  the  sub- 
stance of  Mind?  To  know  the  substance  of  Mind  is  to  be 
conscious  of  some  community  between  it  and  some  other 
substance.  If,  with  the  Idealist,  we  say  that  there  exists  no 
other  substance;  then,  necessarily,  as  there  is  nothing  with 
which  the  substance  of  Mind  can  be  even  compared,  much 
less  assimilated,  it  remains  unknown.  T\Tiile,  if  we  hold 
with  the  Realist  that  Being  is  fundamentally  divisible  into 
that  which  is  present  to  us  as  Mind,  and  that  which,  lying 
outside  of  it,  is  not  Mind;  then,  as  the  proposition  itself  as- 
serts a  difference  and  not  a  likeness,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
Mind  remains  unclassable  and  therefore  unknowable. 

§  60.  From  this  absolute  ignorance  of  the  substance  of 
Mind,  considered  as  the  something  of  which  all  particular 
states  of  Mind  are  modifications,  let  us  now  turn  to  that  par- 
tial knowledge  of  these  particular  states,  as  qualitatively 
characterized,  which  lies  within  our  possible  grasp.  Al- 
though the  individual  sensations  and  emotions,  real  or  ideal, 
of  which  consciousness  is  built  up,  appear  to  be  severally 
simple,  homogeneous,  unanalyzable,  or  of  inscrutable  na- 
tures, yet  they  are  not  so.    There  is  at  least  one  kind  of  feel- 
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ing  wliich,  as  ordinarily  experienced,  seems  elementary,  that 
is  demonstrably  not  elementary.  And  after  resolving  it 
into  its  proximate  coniponeota,  we  can  scarcely  help  sus- 
pecting that  other  apparently-elementary  feelings  are  also 
-ompound,  and  may  have  proximate  components  like  those 
wliich  we  can  in  this  one  instance  identify. 

Mnsicfil  sound  is  the  name  we  give  to  this  seemingly- 
iple  feeling  which  is  clearly  resolvable  into  simpler  feel- 
ings. Well  known  experinienis  prove  that  when  equal 
blows  or  taps  are  made  one  aft«r  another  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  some  sixteen  per  second,  the  effect  of  each  is 
perceived  as  a  separate  noise;  but  when  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  blows  follow  one  another  exceeds  this,  the  noises 
longer  identified  in  separate  states  of  consciousness, 
there  arises  in  place  of  them  a  continuous  state  of 
iousness,  called  a  tone.  On  further  increasing  the 
lidity  of  the  blows,  the  tone  undergoes  the  change  of 
quality  distinguished  as  a  rise  in  pitch;  and  it  continues 
to  riae  in  pitch  as  the  blows  continue  to  increase  in  rapidity, 
until  it  reaches  an  acutcness  beyond  which  it  is  no  longer 
'^ipreciable  as  a  tone.  So  that  out  of  units  of  feeling  of  the 
kind,  many  feelings  distingiushable  from  one  another 
quality  result,  according  as  the  units  are  more  or  loss  in- 
ited.  This  is  not  all.    The  inquiries  of  Professor 

Belnholtz  have  shown  that  when,  along  with  one  series  of 
pidly- recurring  noises,  there  is  generated  another 
les  in  which  the  noises  are  more  rapid  though  not 
loud,  the  effect  is  a  change  in  that  quality  of  the 
known  as  its  timbre.  As  various  musical  instruments 
show  U8,  tones  which  are  alike  in  pitch  and  strength  are 
distinguishable  by  their  harahneaa  or  sweetness,  their  ring- 
ing or  their  liquid  characters;  and  all  their  specific  pecu- 
litritiea  are  proved  to  arise  from  the  combination  of  one, 
two,  three,  or  more,  aupplementarj  series  of  recurrent  noises 
flritli  the  chief  series  of  recurrent  noises.  So  that  while  the 
nttlikcoesses  of  feeling  known  as  differences  of  pitch  in  tones, 
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are  due  to  differences  of  integration  among  the  recurrent 
noises  of  one  series,  the  unlikenesses  of  feeling  known  as 
differences  of  timbre^  are  due  to  the  simultaneous  integration 
with  this  series  of  other  series  having  other  degrees  of  inte- 
gration. And  thus  an  enormous  number  of  qualitatively- 
contrasted  kinds  of  consciousness  that  seem  severally  ele- 
mentary, prove  to  be  composed  of  one  simple  kind  of 
consciousness,  combined  and  re-combined  with  itself  in  mul^ 
titudinous  ways. 

Can  we  stop  short  here?  If  the  different  sensations 
known  as  sounds  are  built  out  of  a  common  unit,  is  it  not 
to  be  rationally  inferred  that  so  likewise  are  the  different 
sensations  known  as  tastes,  and  the  different  sensations 
known  as  odours,  and  the  different  sensations  known  as 
colours?  Nay,  shall  we  not  regard  it  as  probable  that  there 
is  a  unit  common  to  all  these  strongly-contrasted  classes  of ' 
sensations?  If  the  unlikenesses  among  the  sensations  of 
each  class  may  be  due  to  unlikenesses  among  the  modes  of 
aggregation  of  a  unit  of  consciousness  common  to  them 
all;  so,  too,  may  the  much  greater  unlikenesses  between  the 
sensations  of  each  class  and  those  of  other  classes.  There 
may  be  a  single  primordial  element  of  consciousness,  and 
the  countless  kinds  of  consciousness  may  be  produced  by 
the  compounding  of  this  element  with  itself  and  the  re- 
compounding  of  its  compounds  with  one  another  in  higher 
and  higher  degrees:  so  producing  increased  multiplicity, 
variety,  and  complexity. 

Have  we  any  clue  to  this  primordial  element?  I  think 
we  have.  That  simple  mental  impression  which  proves 
to  be  the  unit  of  composition  of  the  sensation  of  musical 
tone,  is  allied  to  certain  other  simple  mental  impressions 
differently  originated.  The  subjective  effect  produced  by 
a  crack  or  noise  that  has  no  appreciable  duration,  is  little 
else  than  a  nervous  shock.  Though  we  distinguish  such  a 
nervous  shock  as  belonging  to  what  we  call  sounds,  yet  it 
does  not  differ  very  much  from  nervous  shocks  of  othei^' 
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kinds.      An    electric   discharge    sent    throiigh    the    body,  ' 
causes  a  feeling  akin  to  that  wbich  a  sudden  loud  report! 
causes.    A  strong  unexpected  impreaeion  made  through  the  I 
by  a  flash  of  lightning,  similarly  gives  rise  to  a  I 
,rt  or  shock;  and  though  the  feeling  so  named  seems,  ■ 
tlie  electric  shock,  to  have  the  body  at  large  for  it«  1 
It,  and  may  therefore   be   regarded  as  the  correlative  ' 
rther  of  the  efferent  tlian  of  th«  afferent  disturbance,  yet  ' 
bering  the  mental  change  that  results  from  the  | 
itantaneous  transit  of  an  object  across  the  field  of  vision,  f 
think  it  may  lie  perceived  that  the  feeling  accompanying  1 
the  efferent  disturbance  is  itself  reduced  very  nearly  to  the  i 
same  form.     The  state  of  consciousness  bo  generated  is, 
in  fact,  comparable  in  quality  to  the  initial  state  of  con- 
iousneas  caused  by  a  blow  (distinguishing  it  from  the  paia  ' 
other  feeling  that  commences  the  instant  after);  which   , 
;te  of  consciousness  caused  by  a  blow,  may  be  taken  ae 
tlie  primitive  and  typical  form  of  the  nervous  shock.    The 
fact  that  sudden  brief  disturbances  thus  set  up  by  different 
stimuli   tlirough   different  sets  of  nerves,   cause   feelings 
scnn^jy  distin^iishable  in  quality,  Avill  not  appear  strange 
when  we  recollect  that  distinguistiableness  of  feeling  implies 
apprec^iable  duration;  and  that  when  the  duration  is  greatly 
idged,  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  some  mental 
.nge  has  occurred  and  ceased.     To  have  a  sensation  of 
Inesa,  to  know  a  tone  as  acute  or  grave,  to  be  conscioiia 
a  taste  as  sweet,  implies  in  each  case  a  considerable  con- 
luity  of  state.     If  the  state  does  not  last  long  enough  to  I 
nit  of  its  being  contemplated,  it  cannot  be  classed  as  of  I 
or  that  kind;  and  becomes  a  momentary  modification  | 
•y  similar  to  momentary  modifications  otherwise  caused. 
It  is  possible,  then — may  we  not  even  say  probable — that  J 
lething  of  the  same  order  as  that  which  we  call  a  nervous  I 
■It  is  the  ultimate  unit  of  consciousness;  and  that  all  the  I 
likencHses  among  our  feelings  result  from  unlike  modus  1 
integration  of  this  ultimate  unit.     I  say  of  the  same 
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order,  because  there  are  discernible  differences  among 
nervous  shocks  that  are  differently  caused;  and  the  primi- 
tive nervous  shock  probably  differs  somewhat  from  each  of 
them.  And  I  say  of  the  same  order  for  the  further  reason, 
7  that  while  we  may  ascribe  to  them  a  general  likeness  in 
nature  we  must  suppose  a  great  unlikeness  in  degree. 
The  nervous  shocks  recognized  as  such,  are  violent — must 
be  violent  before  they  can  be  perceived  amid  the  pro- 
cession of  multitudinous  vivid  feeHngs  suddenly  interrupted 
by  them.  But  the  rapidly-recurring  nervous  shocks  of 
which  the  different  forms  of  feeling  consist,  we  must  assume 
to  be  of  comparatively  moderate,  or  even  of  very  slight, 
intensity.  Were  our  various  sensations  and  emotions  com- 
posed of  rapidly-recurring  shocks  as  strong  as  those  ordi- 
narily  called  shocks,  they  would  be  unbearable:  indeed  life 
would  cease  at  once.  We  must  think  of  them  rather  as 
successive  faint  pulses  of  subjective  change,  each  having 
the  same  quality  as  the  strong  pulse  of  subjective  change 
distinguished  as  a  nervous  shock. 

The  reader  will  at  once  see,  if  he  has  not  already  seen, 
the  complete  congniity  between  this  view  and  the  known 
character  of  nerve-action.  As  pointed  out  in  §  33,  experi- 
ments show  that  the  so-called  nerve-current  is  intermittent 
— consists  of  waves  which  follow  one  another  from  the  place 
where  the  disturbance  arises  to  the  place  where  itd  effect  is 
felt.  The  external  stimulus  in  no  case  acts  continuously  on 
the  sentient  centre,  but  sends  to  it  a  series  of  pulses  of 
molecular  motion.  Hence,  in  concluding  that  the  subjective 
effect  or  feeling,  is  composed  of  rapidly-recurring  mental 
shocks,  we  simply  conclude  that  it  corresponds  with  the 
objective  cause — the  rapidly-recurring  shocks  of  molecular 
change.  Our  typical  case  of  musical  sound  well  exhibits 
the  agreement.  We  have  a  single  aerial  wave,  a  single 
movement  of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  a  single  impact  on  the 
expansion  of  the  auditory  nerve,  a  single  wave  propagated 
to  the  auditory  centre,  and  a  single  shock  of  feeling  known 
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&s  a  crack  or  a  report;  and  then,  when  there  is  externally 
generated  a  suceeaaion  of  such  aerial  waves,  each  working 
its  individual  physical  effect  on  the  auditory  structures,  and 
it5  indi'V'idual  psychical  effect  as  a  kind  of  shock,  we  see 
that  if  the  recurrent  physical  effot-ts  exceed  a  certain  speed, 
the  recurrent  psychical  effects  are  consolidated  into  a  sensa- 
tion of  tone.    So  that  here  the  n€r\'e  pulses  and  the  pulaea 
of  feeling  clearly  answer  to  one  another;  and  it  can  scarcely 
^^le  doubted  that  they  do  so  throughout.* 
^b  We  must  not  omit  a  further  indirect  evidence  equally 
^^^looked  for  and  striking.     A  conceivable  solution  is  af- 
^Tforded  by  this  hvpothesia  of  two  problems  whicH,  in  its 
absence,  seem  entirely  insoluble.     How  is  it  possible  for 

•  ThDnjth  in  Ihs  cnsea  of  the  other  sensations,  it  is  equnllj  eertaia  that 
thedislurb»n(»s  propagntrd  throug-h  the  afferent  and  centripetal  netvoaare 
intermittent,  yet  we  cannot  in  the  same  ■way  trace  the  f^neriii  ot  the  eue- 
Msslre  waves.    A  lolembly  Rood  clue  to  theirmode  of  genesis,  is,  however, 
fumi.shed  by  the  aption  of  light  on  the  retina.     Possibly  it  mill  be  antici- 
folcd  that  I  am  about  to  asaif^n  the  rapiijly-repurrin^  pulses  of  Ihe  elherial 
medium,  as  the  causes  of  poises  rrcurringwith  equal  mpidiff  in  the  optic 
Betres;  but  I  am  far  from  intending  to  do  this.     Neither  the  velncities  of 
lh«  nerve-wBTes,  nor  the  intervals  between  the  nerve-waves,  would  yield 
ihe  least  eotintcnnnce  to  such  an  in terp notation ;  even  were  it  reconcilable 
with  the  principles  of  physics.     Undulating  molecules  of  elher  acting  on 
the  immeannrably-beavier  undulating  molecules  of  matter,  can  work  ap- 
preciable changes  in  them  only  by  accunnlation  of  minute  effeots.     If 
ecrtainetherialondiilationscorrespondin  rate  with  the  undulations  of  some 
molecule  of  matter  nnited  with  others  into  acompound ;  then  this  molecule 
^^uy,  by  a  long  succession  of  etherial  impacts,  have  it<>  oscillations  so  in- 
^^Hfwed  in  their  sweep  as  to  cau^o  detacliment  of  it.  and  couseqaent  de- 
^^HspOKlticin  of  the  compound  molcciile  {Prxnciptee  of  Biology,  g  18).    But 
^^Brthe  tfTecIs  of  etherial  impacts  to  be  thus  accumitlatsd,  time  is  required ; 
aaA  appreciable  time  is  experimentally  shown  to  be  taken  by  the  dccom- 
poaitions  which  light  effect-^.     Hence,  then,  n  ray  of  light  falling  on  one  of 
the  sensitive  elements  of  the  retina,  may  be  supposed  to  decompose  now  one 
BBrtable  rooiecnleand  now  annther.at  intervals  very  longas compared  with 
^^ftpM  of  the  etherial  undulations,  though  very  short  as  estimated  by  our 
^^Kaanns;  and  the  decomposition  of  each  mnlecule  may  be  supposed  to  send 
^^^■Bg  >  cnnnecled  nerve- fibre,  the  wave  of  molecular  change  which,  under 
^^M  nitijociive  nspecl  ns  a  nervous  shock,  becomes  the  unit  of  composition 
ot  Ihe  seDBatioii  culled  light. 
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feelings  so  different  in  quality  as  those  of  heat,  of  taste,  of 
colour,  of  tone,  &e.,  to  arise  in  nervous  centres  closely  allied 
to  one  another  in  composition  and  structure?  And  how,  in 
the  course  of  evolution,  can  there  have  been  gradually 
differentiated  these  widely-unlike  orders,  and  genera,  and 
species,  of  feelings?  Possible  answers  are  at  once  supplied 
if  we  assume  that  diverse  feelings  are  produced  by  diverse 
modes,  and  degrees,  and  complexities,  of  integration  of  the 
alleged  ultimate  unit  of  consciousness.  If  each  wave  of 
molecular  motion  brought  by  a  nerve-fibre  to  a  nerve- 
centre,  has  for  its  correlative  a  shock  or  pulse  of  feeling; 
then  wfe  can  comprehend  how  distinguishable  differences 
of  feeling  may  arise  from  differences  in  the  rates  of  recmv 
rence  of  the  waves,  and  we  can  frame  a  general  idea  of  the 
way  in  which,  by  the  arrival  through  other  fibres,  of  waves 
recurring  at  other  rates,  compound  waves  of  molecular 
motion  may  be  formed,  and  give  rise  to  units  of  compound 
feelings:  which  process  of  compounding  of  waves  and  pro- 
duction of  correspondingly-compounded  feelings,  we  may 
imagine  to  be  carried  on  without  limit,  and  to  produce  any 
amount  of  heterogeneity  of  feelings.  After  recognizing  this 
possibility,  the  visible  likenesses  of  nervous  centres  that  are 
the  seats  of  different  feelings,  cease  to  be  mysterious;  since 
the  structures  of  these  nervous  centres  need  differ  only  as 
much  as  is  requisite  to  produce  different  combinations  of 
the  waves  of  molecular  motion.  Similarly,  there  disappears 
the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  the  multitudinous  di- 
verse forms  of  feeling  have  been  evolved  from  a  primitive 
simple  sensibility;  since  complications  of  the  molecular  mo- 
tions, and  concomitant  feelings,  must  have  gone  on  pari 
passu  with  correlative  complications  of  minute  structures, 
organized  little  by  little. 

§  61.  The  nature  of  Mind  as  thus  conceived,  will  be 
elucidated  by  comparing  it  with  the  nature  of  Matter; 
and  the  fact  that  a  parallelism  exists  between  that  which 
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chemists  have  established  respecting  Matter  and  that  which 
we  here  suppose  respecting  Mind,  will  help  to  justify  the 
inception. 

i  Multitudinous  substances  that  seem  to  be  homogeneous 
1   simple,  prove  to  be  really   heterogeneous  and  com- 
tound;  and  many  that  api>ear  wholly  unrelated  are  ahown 
by  analysis  to  be  near  akin.    liere  is  a  group  of  them  quite 
different  in  their  apparent  characters,  which  have  an  easen- 
^^^al  component  in  common.     Here  is  another  group  simi- 
^■p^ly  held  together  by  the  xmiversal  presence  of  some  other 
^^nmponent.    And  then  these  seemingly-different  substances 
^^pch    characterizing    a    different    group,    turn    out    thera- 
^^Hlves  to  contain  an  element  common  to  the  two.     For 
^^Bstance,  there  is  a  large  class  of  salts  formed  by  sulphuric 
acid;  another  large  class  formed  by  nitric  acid;  another 
by  acetic  acid;  and  ho  on.     And  these  acids,  along  with 
many  others,  are  all  discovered  to  have  oxygen  for  their 
tive  constituent.  Moreover,  there  is  reason 

suspect  that  the  so-called  simple  substances  are  them- 
^ves  compnund;  and  that  there  is  but  one  ultimate  form 
7  Matter,  out  of  which  the  successively-more  complex 
3118  of  Matter  are  built  up.  By  the  different  grouping 
;  units,  and  by  the  combination  of  the  unlike  groups 
ich  with  its  own  kind  and  each  with  other  kinds,  it  is 
tpposed  that  there  have  been  produced  the  kinds  of  matter 
B  call  elementary;  just  aa.  by  further  compositions  simi- 
larly carried  on,  these  produce  further  varieties  and  com- 
plexities. And  this  supposition  the  phenomena  of  allo- 
tropism  go  far  to  justify,  by  showing  us  that  the  same  mass 
of  molecules  assumes  quite  different  properties  when  the 
mode  of  aggregation  is  changed. 

If,  then,  we  see  that  by  unlike  arrangements  of  like  unite, 
[  the  forms  of  Matter,  apparently  so  diverse  in  nature, 
■  be  produced — if,  even  without  assuming  that  the  ao- 
llled  elements  are  compound,  we  remember  how  from  a  few 
{ these  there  may  arise  bv  transformation  and  by  combina- 
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tion  numerous  seemingly-simple  substances,  strongly  con- 
trasted with  their  constituents  and  with  one  another;  we 
shall  the  better  conceive  the  possibility  that  the  multi- 
tudinous forms  of  Mind  known  as  different  feelings,  may  be 
composed  of  simpler  units  of  feeling,  and  even  of  units 
:f  undamentally  of  one  kind.  We  shall  perceive  that  such 
iiomogeneous  units  of  feeling  may,  by  integration  in  diverse 
ways,  give  origin  to  different  though  relatively-simple  feel*- 
ings;  by  combination  of  which  with  one  another  more  com- 
plex and  more  unlike  feelings  may  arise;  and  so  on  con- 
tinuously. 

Here,  indeed,  it  may  be  added  that  something  beyond 
analogy  may  perhaps  exist  between  the  methods  of  material 
and  mental  evolution.  When  we  recall  the  fact  that  mole- 
cules are  never  at  rest,  and  that  by  carrying  their  individual 
rhythmical  motions  into  the  compound  molecules  formed  of 
them,  they  produce  compound  rhythms — when  we  recollect 
the  extreme  complexity  of  the  molecules  of  nervous  matter, 
and  imagine  how  various  and  involved  must  be  the  rhythms 
of  which  they  are  the  seats— when,  further,  we  infer  the 
countless  modifications  of  rhythms  that  must  under  such  con- 
ditions become  possible;  we  shall  dimly  see  a  fitness  of  mo- 
lecular structure  for  originating,  and  being  affected  by,  the 
diversities  and  complications  of  molecular  pulses  above  de- 
scribed. We  shall  suspect  that  there  may  be  here  a  further 
•correspondence  between  a  known  cause  of  physical  hetero- 
geneity and  the  supposed  cause  of  psychical  heterogeneity. 

§  62.  While  reading  the  last  two  sections,  some  will 
perhaps  have  thought  that  they  stand  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  section  preceding  them.  After  alleging  that 
the  substance  of  Mind  cannot  be  known,  an  attempt  is 
forthwith  made  to  show  that  iMind  is,  certainly  in  some 
cases  and  probably  in  all,  resolvable  into  nervous  shocks; 
and  that  these  nervous  shocks  answer  to  the  waves  of 
molecular  motion  that  traverse  nerves  and  nerve-centres. 
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Thus  not  only  b  the  substance  of  Mind  supposed  to  be 
kmiwable  a«  having  this  universal  character,  but  it  is 
closely  assimilated  to,  if  not  identiEed  with,  nervous 
change. 

The  alarm  is  groundless  however.  The  foregoing  reason- 
ing brings  us  no  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  final  question. 
Even  could  we  succeed  in  provHug  that  Mind  consists  of 
homogeneous  units  of  feeling  of  the  nature  specified,  we 
should  be  unable  to  say  what  Mind  is;  just  aa  we  should 
lie  unable  to  say  what  Matter  is,  could  we  succeed  in  de- 
composing it  into  those  ultimate  homogeneous  units  of 
which  it  is  hot  improbably  composed.  In  the  one  rase,  as  in 
the  other,  the  ultimate  unit  must  remain,  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed at  the  outset,  absolutely  unknown.  The  reduction  of 
all  the  more  complex  forms  to  the  simplest  form,  leaves  ua 
with  nothing  but  this  simplest  form  as  the  term  out  of 
which  to  frame  thought;  and  thought  cannot  he  framed 
Ipt  of  one  term  only.  Representation  and  re-representation 
T  this  ultimate  unit  of  conscionsnesa  in  tenns  of  itself, 
nves  U8  at  last  just  where  we  were  at  first.  And  repre- 
ntatinn  of  it  in  any  other  terms  involves  a  contradiction. 
■  to  think  of  it  aa  having  some  assigned  nature,  is  to 

ink  of  it  in  some  other  mode  of  consciousness;  in  which 
eftse  such  other  mode  of  consciousness  cannot  have  this  unit 
of  consciousness  for  its  component,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis. 

When  the  two  modes  of  Being  which  we  distinguish  as 
Subject  and  Object,  have  been  severally  reduced  to  their 
lowest  terms, any  further  comprehension  must  be  an  aaaimila- 
tion  of  these  lowest  terms  to  one  another;  and,  aa  we  have 
already  seen,  this  is  negatived  by  tlie  very  distinction  of  Sub- 
ject and  Object,  which  is  itself  the  consciousness  of  a  differ- 
ence transcending  all  other  differences.  So  far  from  help- 
ing us  lo  think  of  them  as  of  one  kind,  analysis  serves  but  to 
r  more  manifest  the  impossibility  of  finding  for  them  a 
n  concept — a  thought  underwhich  they  can  be  united. 
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Let  it  be  granted  that  all  existence  distinguished  as  ob- 
jective, may  be  resolved  into  the  existence  of  units  of  one 
kind.  Let  it  be  granted  that  every  species  of  objective 
activity,  may  be  understood  as  due  to  the  rhythmical  mo- 
tions of  such  ultimate  units;  and  that  among  the  objective 
activities  so  understood,  are  the  waves  of  molecular  motion 
propagated  through  nerves  and  nerve-centres.  And  let  it 
further  be  granted  that  all  existence  distinguished  as  sub- 
jective, is  resolvable  into  units  of  consciousness  similar  in 
nature  to  those  which  we  know  as  nervous  shocks;  each  of 
which  is  the  correlative  of  a  rhythmical  motion  of  a  material 
unit,  or  group  of  such  units.  Can  we  then  think  of  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  activities  as  the  same?  Can  the  oscil- 
lation of  a  molecule  be  represented  in  consciousness  side  by 
side  with  a  nervous  shock,  and  the  two  be  recognized  as 
one?  No  effort  enables  us  to  assimilate  them.  That  a  unit 
of  feeling  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  unit  of  motion,  be- 
comes more  than  ever  manifest  when  we  bring  the  two  into 
juxtaposition.  And  the  immediate  verdict  of  consciousness 
thus  given,  might  be  analytically  justified  were  this  a  fit 
place  for  the  needful  analysis.  For  it  might  be  shown  that 
the  conception  of  an  oscillating  molecule  is  built  out  of  many 
units  of  feeling;  and  that  to  identify  it  with  a  nervous  shock 
would  be  to  identify  a  whole  congeries  of  units  with  a  single 
unit. 

§  63.  Here,  indeed,  we  arrive  at  the  barrier  which  needs 
to  be  perpetually  pointed  out;  alike  t6  those  who  seek  mate- 
rialistic explanations  of  mental  phenomena,  and  to  those  who 
are  alarmed  lest  such  explanations  may  be  found.  The  last 
class  prove  by  their  fear,  almost  as  much  as  the  first  im)ye 
by  their  hope,  that  they  believe  Mind  may  possibly  be  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  Matter;  whereas  many  whom  they  vitu- 
perate as  materialists,  are  profoundly  convinced  that  there 
is  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  so  interpreting  them. 
For  those  who,  not  deterred  by  foregone  conclusions,  have 
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pushed  their  analyses  to  the  uttermost,  see  very  clearly 
that  the  concept  wc  form  to  ourselves  of  Matter,  is  but  the 
sjiubol  of  some  fonii  of  Power  absolutely  and  for  ever  un- 
known to  us;  and  a  symbol  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  be 
like  the  reality  without  invoh-iug  ourselves  in  eontradiutiona 
Fir8tPnnoipUs,%  16).  They  also  see  that  the  repreaenta- 
if  all  objective  activities  in  terms  of  Motion,  is  but  a  re- 
ienlation  of  them  and  not  a  knowledge  of  them;  and 
t  we  are  immediately  brought  to  alternative  absurdities 
3  assume  the  Power  manifested  to  us  as  Motion,  to  be 
f  that  which  we  conceive  as  Motion  {.F'lrsl  J^rin- 
^  17).  \Vlien  with  these  conclusions  that  Matter  and 
as  we  think  them  are  but  symbohc  of  unknowable 
is  of  existence,  we  join  the  conclusion  lately  reached  that 
i  also  is  unknowable,  and  that  the  simplest  form  under 
b  we  can  think  of  its  substance  is  but  a  symbol  of  some- 
;  that  can  never  be  rendered  into  thought;  we  see  that 
whole  (juestion  is  at  last  nothing  more  than  the  question 
lether  these  symbols  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  those 
»  in  terras  of  these — a  question  scarcely  worth  de- 
ling: since  either  answer  leaves  us  as  completely  outside 

B  reality  as  we  were  at  iirst. 
Kevertlieless,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  here,  once  for  all, 
it  were  we  compelled  to  choose  between  the  alternatives  of 
islating  mental  phenomena  into  physical  phenomena,  or 
( translating  physical  phenomena  into  mental  phenomena, 
e  latt«r  alternative  would  seem  the  more  acceptable  of  the 
Mind,  as  known  to  the  possessor  of  it,  is  a  circum- 
ribed  a^regate  of  acti^'ities;  and  the  cohesion  of  these  ac- 
es, one  with  another,  throughout  the  aggregate,  com- 
i  the  postulntion  of  a  something  of  which  they  are  the 
itiritiea  But  the  same  experiences  which  make  him 
of  this  coherent  aggregate  of  mental  activities, 
ioultancmisly  make  him  aware  of  activities  that  are  not 
i  in  it — outlying  activities  which  become  known  by 
ects  on  this  aggregate,  but  which  are  experimentally 
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proved  to  be  not  coherent  with  it,  and  to  be  coherent  with 
one  another  {First  Principles^  §§  43,  44).  As,  by  the  defi- 
nition of  them,  these  external  acti\atie8  cannot  be  brought 
within  the  aggregate  of  activities  distinguished  as  those  of 
Mind,  they  must  for  ever  remain  to  him  nothing  more  than 
the  unknown  correlative?  of  their  effects  on  this  aggregate; 
and  can  be  thought  of  only  in  terms  furnished  by  this  aggre- 
gate. Hence,  if  he  regards  his  conceptions  of  these  activities 
lying  beyond  Mind,  as  constituting  knowledge  of  them,  he  is 
deluding  himself:  he  is  but  representing  these  activities  in 
terms  of  Mind,  and  can  never  do  otherwise.  Eventually  he 
is  obliged  to  admit  that  his  ideas  of  Matter  and  Motion^ 
merely  symbolic  of  unknowable  realities,  are  complex  states 
of  consciousness  built  out  of  units  of  feeling.  But  if,  after 
admitting  this,  he  persists  in  asking  whether  units  of  feeling 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  units  of  force  distinguished 
as  external,  or  whether  the  units  of  force  distinguished  as 
external  are  of  the  same  nature  as  units  of  feeling;  then 
the  reply,  still  substantially  the  same,  is  that  we  may  go 
farther  towards  conceiving  units  of  external  force  to  be 
identical  with  units  of  feeling,  than  we  can  towards  con- 
ceiving units  of  feeling  to  be  identical  with  units  of  external 
force.  Clearly,  if  units  of  external  force  are  regarded  as  ab- 
solutely unknown  and  unknowable,  then  to  translate  units  of 
feeling  into  them  is  to  translate  the  known  into  the  unknown, 
which  is  absurd.  And  if  they  are  what  they  are  supposed  to 
be  by  those  who  identify  them  with  their  symbols,  then  the 
difficulty  of  translating  units  of  feeling  into  them  is  insur- 
mountable: if  Force  as  it  objectively  exists  is  absolutely 
alien  in  nature  from  that  which  exists  subjectively  as 
Feeling,  then  the  transformation  of  Force  into  Feeling 
is  unthinkable.  Either  way,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
interpret  inner  existence  in  terms  of  outer  existence.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  units  of  Force  as  they  exist  ob- 
jectively, are  essentially  the  same  in  nature  with  those  mani- 
fested subjectively  as  units  of  Feeling;  then  a  conceivable 
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Iliypothesia  remains  open.    Every  element  of  that  aggregate 
:flf  aciivities  constituting  a  consciousnesB,  is  known  as  be- 
l<uiging   to  consciousness  only   by  its  coiiesion   vn.th  the 
real.     Beyond   the   limits  of   this  coherent   aggregate  of 
activities,   exist   activities   quite    independent   of   it,    and 
vbich  cannot  he  brought  into  it.     We  may  imagine,  then, 
lat  by  their  exclusion  from  the  circuniacrihed  activities 
titutiug  consciousneaa,  these  outer  activities,  though  of 
e  Buuie  intrinsic  nature,  become  antithetically  opposed  in 
Fltfpect.     Being  diaconnected  frona  consciousness,  or  cut  off 
w^  its  limits,  they  are  thereby  rendered  foreign  to  it.    Not 
aing  incorporated  with  its  activities,  or  linked  with  these 
I  lli«y  nrc  with  one  another,  conaciousnesa  cannot,  aa  it 
:,  run  through  them;  and  so  they  coine  to  be  figured  as 
mconscioiis — are  symbolized  as  having  the  nature  called 
laterial  as  opposed  to  that  called  spiritual.    While,  however, 
%  thus  seems  an  Imaginable  irossibility  that  units  of  external 
Force  may  be  Identical  in  nature  with  units  of  the  force 
lonii  aa  Feeling,  yet  we  cannot  by  bo  representing  them  get 
my  nearer  to  a  comprehension  of  external  Force.     For,  aa 
Mwiy  shown,  supposing  all  fonns  of  Mind  to  be  composed 
f  homogeneous  units  of  feeling  variously  aggi-egatetl,  the 
tolutioQ  of  them  into  snch  units  leaves  us  as  unable  as 
lefore  to  think  of  the  substance  of  Jtind  aa  it  exists  in  such 
aits;  and  thus,  even  could  we  really  figure  to  ourselves  all 
aita  of  external  Force  as  being  essentially  like  units  of 
i  force  known  as  Feeling,  and  as  so  constituting  a  uni- 
I  seatieney,  we  should  be  as  far  aa  ever  from  forming 
t  conception  of  that  which  is  universally  sentient. 
I  Hence  though  of  the  two  it  seems  easier  to  translate  so- 
llle<l  Matter  into  so-called  Spirit,  than  to  translate  so- 
llled  Spirit  into  so-called  Matter  (which  latter  ia,  indeed, 
lolly  impossible) ;  yet  no  translation  can  carry  us  beyond 
r  srymbola.     Such  vague  conceptions  as  loom  before  us 
e  illusions  conjured  up  by  the  wrong  connotations  of  our 
lOr^s.     The  expression  "  substance  of  Mind,"  if  wo  use  it 
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in  any  other  way  than  as  the  x  of  our  equation,  inevitably 
betrays  us  into  errors;  for  we  cannot  think  of  substance 
save  in  terms  that  imply  material  properties.  Our  only 
course  is  constantly  to  recognize  our  symbols  as  symbols 
only;  and  to  rest  content  with  that  duality  of  them  which 
our  constitution  necessitates.  The  Unknowable  as  mani- 
fested to  us  within  the  limits  of  consciousness  in  the  shape 
of  Feeling,  being  no  less  inscrutable  than  The  Unknowable 
as  manifested  beyond  the  limits  of  consciousness  in  other 
shapes,  we  approach  no  nearer  to  understanding  the  last 
by  rendering  it  into  the  first.  The  conditioned  form  under 
which  Being  is  presented  in  the  Subject,  cannot,  any  more 
than  the  conditioned  form  under  which  Being  is  presented 
in  the  Object,  be  the  Unconditioned  Being  common  to 
the  two. 


CHAPTER  n. 


§  64,  In  the  last  chapter  we  incidentnllj  encroached  on 

he  topic  to  which  this  chapter  is  to  be  devoted.     Certain 

apparently-simple  feclinga  were  sho\vTi  to  be  compounded  of 

units  of  feeling;  whence  it  was  inferred  that  possibly,  if  not 

probiiljly,  feelings  of  otlier  elusses  are  similarity  compounded. 

jod  in  thus  treating  of  the  composition  of  feelings,  we,  by 

[plication,  treated  of  the  composition  of  Mind,  of  which 

wlingB  art?  themselves  components. 

Here,  however,  leaving  speculations  about  the  ultimate 

napodtion  of  Mind,  we  pass  to  observations  on  its  proxi- 

iflte  composition.     Accepting  as  really  simple  those  eon- 

tituents  of  Mind  which  are  not  decomposable  by  introapec- 

ll|ion,  we  have  to  consider  what  are  their  fundamental  dis- 

B  characters,  and  what  are  the  essential  principles  of 

ingement  among  them. 

[  §  65.  The  proximate  components  of  Mitid  are  of  two 

Jttdly-cdntrasted    kinds — Feelings    and     the    Ilelationa 

weeti  feelings.    Amonji  the  members  of  each  group  there 

;  multitudinous  unlikenesses,  many  of  which  are  ex- 

molv  strong;  but  such  unlikenesses  are  small  compared 

ritb  those  which  distinguish  members  of  the  one  group 

1  mombers  of  the  other.    Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  con- 

Ikder  what  are  the  characters  which  all  Feelings  have  in 
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common,  and  wliat  are  the  characters  which  all  Relations 
between  feelings  have  in  common. 

Each  feeling,  as  we  here  define  it,  is  any  portion  of  con- 
sciousness which  occupies  a  place  sufficiently  large  to  give  it 
a  perceivable  individuality;  which  has  its  individuality 
marked  off  from  adjacent  portions  of  consciousness  by  quali- 
tative contrasts;  and  which,  when  introspectively  contem- 
plated, appears  to  be  homogeneous.  These  are  the  essentials. 
Obviously  if,  under  introspection,  a  state  of  consciousness  is 
decomposable  into  unlike  parts  that  exist  either  simultane- 
ously or  successively,  it  is  not  one  feeling  but  two  or  more. 
Obviously  if  it  is  indistinguishable  from  an  adjacent  por- 
tion of  consciousness,  it  forms  one  with  that  portion — is  not 
an  individual  feeling  but  part  of  one.  And  obviously  if  it 
does  not  occupy  in  consciousness  an  appreciable  area,  or  an 
appreciable  duration,  it  cannot  be  known  as  a  feeling. 

A  relation  between  feelings  is,  on  the  contrarj',  charac- 
terized by  occupying  no  appreciable  part  of  consciousness. 
Take  away  the  •  terms  it  unites,  and  it  disappears  along 
with  them;  having  no  independent  place — no  indivi- 
dualitv  of  its  own.  It  is  true  that,  under  an  ultimate 
analysis,  what  we  call  a  relation  proves  to  be  itself  a  kind 
of  feeling — the  momentary  feeling  accompanying  the  tran- 
sition from  one  conspicuous  feeling  to  an  adjacent  con- 
spicuous feeling.  And  it  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  its 
extreme  brevity,  its  qualitative  character  is  appreciable ;  for 
relations  are  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  distinguishable  from 
one  another  only  by  the  unlikenesscs  of  the  feelings  which 
accompany  the  momentary  transitions.  Each  relational 
feeling  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  nervous 
shocks  which  we  suspect  to  be  the  units  of  composition  of 
feelings;  and,  though  instantaneous,  it  is  known  as  of  greater 
or  less  strength  and  as  taking  place  with  greater  or  less 
facility.  But  the  contrast  between  these  relational  feelings 
and  what  we  ordinarily  call  feelings,  is  so  strong  that  we 
must  class  them  apart.    Their  extreme  brevity,  their  small 
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ricty,  nnd  their  deppndenee  on  the  terms  they  unite,  dif- 
nentinte  them  in  an  unmistakeable  way.* 
I  Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  reeugnize  mure  fully  the  truth 
t  this  distinction  cannot  be  absolute.     Beaidea  admitting 
wt,  as  an  element  of  coiiseiousness,  a  relation  is  a  momeu- 
(  feeling,  we  must  also  admit  that  just  as  a  relation  can 
'.  no  existenee  apart  from  the  feeling  whieh  fonn  ita 
i  feeling  can  exist  only  by  relations  to  other  feel- 
whieh  limit  it  in  space  or  time  or  Imth.     Strictly 
speaking,  neither  a  feeling  nor  a  relation  is  au  independent 
clement  of  conaciousness:  there  is  throughout  a  dependence 
such  that  the  appreciable  areas  of  consciousness  occupied  by 
feelings,  can  no  more  possess  individualities  apart  from  the 
relations  whieh  link  tliem,  than  these  relations  can  possess 
Kiividualities  apart  from   the  feelings  they  link.      The 
lential  distinction  between  the  two,  then,  appears  to  be 
whereas  a  relational  feeling  is  a  [wrtion  of  conscious- 
!  inseparable  into  parts,  a  feeling  ordinarily  so-called, 
M  ixirtion  of  consciousness  that  admits  imaginary  division 
)  like  parts  which  are  related  to  one  anotlier  in  sequeueo 
t  co-exi«teiice.     A  feeling  proper  is  either  made  up  of 
!  parta  that  occupy  time,  or  it  is  made  up  of  like  parta 
t  Occupy  space,  or  both.     In  any  case,  a  feeling  proper 
1  aggregate  of  related  like  parts,  while  a  relational  feel- 
is  umlecomjtosable.     And  this  is  exactly  the  contrast 
tureen  the  two  which  must  result  if,  as  we  have  inferred, 
Bliogs  arc  composed  of  units  of  feeling,  or  shocks. 

S  66.  Simple  feelings  as  above  defined,  are  of  various 
InHs.     To  say  anything  here  abont  the  classification  of 

■  It  vill  perhaps  beobjected  that  some  relatioriH,  as  tlioso  between  tilings 
v  (tistsnt  in  Hpoce  or  fn  Titnp,  occupy  diatingiiishnbte  portions  of 
sness.  Thesp.  boirevor,  are  not  the  simple  relations  bel.neen 
it  feel  in  gs  which  we  ore  here  dealing  with.  They  are  relations  lliat 
ir^reat  numbers  of  Intervening  feelings  and  relations;  andimme 
•are  nnly  by  (jitick  transitions  through  these  intcrrcning states, 
n  the  oonsolidatioQ  of  them. 
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them,  involves  some  forestalling  of  a  future  chapter.  This 
breach  of  order,  however,  is  unavoidable;  for  until  certain 
provisional  groupings  have  been  made,  further  exposition  is 
scarcely  practicable. 

Limiting  our  attention  to  seemingly-homogeneous  feelings 
as  primarily  experienced,  they  may  be  divided  into  the 
feelings  which  are  centrally  initiated  and  the  feelings  which 
are  peripherally  initiated — emotions  and  sensations.  These 
have  widely  unlike  characters.  Towards  the  close  of  this 
volume  evidence  will  be  found  that  while  the  sensations  are 
relatively  simple,  the  emotions,  though  seeming  to  be  sim- 
ple are  extremely  compound;  and  that  a  marked  contrast 
of  character  between  them  hence  results.  But  without 
referring  to  any  essential  unlikeness  of  composition,  we  shall 
shortly  see  that  between  the  centrally-initiated  feelings  and 
the  peripherally-initiated  feelings,  fundamental  distinctions 
may  be  established  by  introspective  comparison. 

A  subdivision  has  to  be  made.  The  peripherally-initiated 
feelings,  or  sensations,  may  be  grouped  into  those  which, 
caused  by  disturbances  at  the  ends  of  nerves  distributed  on 
the  outer  surface,  are  taken  to  imply  outer  agencies,  and 
those  which,  caused  by  disturbances  at  the  ends  of  nerves 
distributed  within  the  body,  are  not  taken  to  imply  outer 
agencies;  which  last,  though  not  peripherally  initiated  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  are  so  in  the  physiological  sense.  But  as 
between  the  exterior  of  the  body  and  its  interior,  there  are 
all  gradations  of  depth,  it  results  that  this  distinction  is  a 
broadly  marked  one,  rather  than  a  sharply  marked  one.  We 
shall,  however,  find  that  certain  differential  characters  among 
the  sensations  accompany  this  difference  of  distribution  of 
the  nerves  in  which  they  arise;  and  that  they  are  decided 
in  proportion  to  the  relative  superficiality  or  centrality  of 
these  nerves. 

In  contrast  with  this  class  of  primary  or  real  feelings, 
thus  divided  and  subdi^nded,  has  to  be  set  the  complemen- 
tary class  of  secondary  or  ideal  feelings,  similarly  divided 
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&nd  subdivided.  Speaking  generally,  the  two  classes  differ 
greatly  In  Intensity.  Wliile  the  primary  or  originally-pro- 
duced feelings  are  relalively  vivid,  the  secondary  or  re- 
prodnced  feelings  are  relatively  faint.  It  should  he  added 
that  the  vivid  feelings  are  taken  to  imply  objective  exciting 
agents  then  and  thore  acting  on  the  periphery  of  the 
nervous  system;  while  the  faint  feelings,  though  taken  to 
imply  objei'tive  exciting  agents  which  thus  acted  at  a  past 
time,  are  not  taken  to  imply  their  preaent  action. 

We  are  thus  obliged  to  carry  witli  us  a  classification  based 
on  structure  and  a  classification  baaed  on  function.  The 
division  into  centrally-initiated  feelings,  called  emotions, 
and  peripherally -initiated  feelinga,  called  sensations;  and  the 
subdivision  of  these  last  into  sensations  that  arise  on  tha 
exterior  of  the  body  and  sensations  that  arise  in  its  interior; 
respectively  refer  to  differences  among  the  parts  in  action. 
Whereas  the  division  into  vivid  or  real  feelings  and  faint 
or  ideal  feelings,  cutting  across  the  other  divisions  at  right 
angles  as  we  may  say,  refers  to  difference  of  amount  in  the 
itions  of  these  parts.  The  first  classification  has  in  view 
likenesses  of  kind  among  the  feelings;  and  the  second,  8 
•ked  unlikeness  of  degree,  common  to  all  the  kinds. 


■uii 


%  67.  From  the  classes  of  simple  feelings  we  pass  to  the 

classes  of  simple  relations  between  feelings,  respecting  which 

^^ko,  something  must  be  said  before  we  can  proceed.     In 

^^Hfault  of  an  ultimate  analysis,  which  cannot  be  made  at 

^^Besent,  certain  brief  general  statements  must  suffice. 

As  already  said,  the  requisite  to  the  existence  of  a  rela- 
tion is  the  existence  of  two  feelings  between  which  it  is 
iJie  link.  The  requisite  to  the  existence  of  two  feelings  is 
'  difference.  And  therefore  the  requisite  to  the  exist- 
of  a  relation  is  the  occurrence  of  a  change — the  passage 
I  one  apparently-uniform  state  to  another  appnrently- 
llfonn  state,  implying  the  momentary  shock  produced  by 
0  commencement  of  a  new  state. 
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It  follows  that  the  degree  of  the  change  or  shock,  con- 
stituting in  other  words  the  consciousness  of  the  degree  of 
diflFerence  between  the  adjacent  states,  is  the  ultimate  basis 
of  the  distinctions  among  relations.  Hence  the  fundamental 
division  of  them  into  relations  between  feelings  that  are 
equal,  or  those  of  likeness,  (which  however  must  be  divided 
by  some  portion  of  consciousness  that  is  unlike  them),  and 
relations  between  feelings  that  are  unequal,  or  those  of  un- 
likeness.  These  last  fall  into  what  we  may  distinguish  as 
relations  of  descending  intensity  and  relations  of  ascending 
intensity,  according  as  the  transition  is  to  a  greater  or  to  a 
less  amount  of  feeling.  And  they  are  further  distinguish- 
able into  relations  of  quantitative  unlikeness,  or  those  occur- 
ring between  feelings  of  the  same  nature  but  different  in 
degree,  and  relations  of  qualitative  unlikeness,  or  those 
occurring  between  feelings  not  of  the  same  nature. 

Relations  thus  contemplated  simply  as  changes,  and 
grouped  according  to  the  degree  of  change  or  the  kind  of 
change,  severally  belong  to  one  or  other  of  two  great 
categories  which  take  no  account  of  the  terms  as  like  or 
unlike  in  nature  or  amount,  but  which  take  account  only  of 
their  order  of  occurrence,  as  either  simultaneous  or  succes- 
sive. This  fundamental  di\'ision  of  relations  into  those  of  co- 
existence and  those  of  sequence,  is,  however,  itself  dependent 
on  the  preceding  division  into  relations  of  equality  between 
feelings  and  relations  of  inequality  between  them.  For 
relations  themselves  have  to  be  classed  as  of  like  or  unlike 
kinds  by  comparing  the  momentary  feelings  that  attend  the 
establishment  of  them,  and  observing  whether  these  are  like 
or  imlike;  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  relations  of 
co-existence  and  sequence  are  distinguished  from  one  another 
only  by  a  process  of  this  kind. 

§  68.  Having  defined  simple  feelings  and  simple  rela- 
tions, and  having  provisionally  classified  the  leading  kinds 
of  each,  we  may  now  go  on  to  observe  how  Mind  is  made 
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^M    up  of  tliese  elements,  and  how  difFerent  portions  of  it  are 
^K    eharactcrizcd  by  different  modes  of  combination  of  tlieni. 
^B        TraetB  of  consciousness  formed  of  feelings  that  are  cen- 
H   trnllv  initiated,  are  widely  unlike  tracts  of  consciousness 
^f   formed  of  feelings  that  are  peripherally  initiated ;  and  of  the 
tracta  of  consciousness  formed  of  jwriphorally-iui tinted  feel- 
ings, those  parts  occupied  by  feeUng«  that  take  their  rise 
in  the  interior  of  the  Ixxly  are  widely  unlike  those  parts 
H,    (xwupied  by  feelings  that  take  tbeir  rise  on  the  exterior  of 
^b  ^e  lK>dy,    The  marked  nnlikencsses  are  in  both  cases  due  to 
^B  the  greater  or  smaller  proportions  of  the  relational  elements 
^P  that  are  present.     Whereaa  among  central  ly-iniliatefl  feel- 
^B  in^  the  mutual  limitations,  both  simultaneous  and  suc- 
^P   ecasive,  are  vague  and  far  between;  and  whereas  among 
peripherally-initiated  feelings  caused  by  ijitcmal  distiirb- 
aiiees,  some  are  extremely   indefinite,   and  few   or  none 
definite  in  a  high  degree;  feelings  caused  by  externa]  dis- 
irbances  are  mostly  related  quite  clearly,   ahke  by  co- 
utistcnce  and  sequence,  and  among  the  highest  of  them  the 
iiitn»]  limitations  in  space  or  time  or  both,  are  extremely 
harp.     These  broad  contrasts,   dependent  on  the  extent 
tt  which  the  elements  of  feeling  are  compoundeil  with  the 
Hcments  of  relation,  cannot  be  underatood,  and  their  iraport- 
[nce  perceive<I.  without  illustrations.     We  will  begin  with 
iboee  parts  of  ilind  distinguished  by  predominance  of  the 
plational  elements. 

Remembering  that  the  lenses  of  the  eye  form  a  non- 

aiHent  optical  apparatus  that  easts  images  on  the  retina, 

may    fairly    say    that    the    retina    is    brought    more 

idirectly  into  contact  with  the  external  agent  acting  on  it 

f  than   is  any   other   peripheral   expansion   of  the   nervous 

fstcm.     And  it  is  in  the  tracts  of  conseiousness  produced 

■  the  various  lights  rrflecled   from  objects  around  and 

(Oneentratcd  on  the  retina,  thai  we  find  the  elements  of 

feling  most  intimately  woven   up  with  the  elements  of 

delation.    The  multiludinous  states  of  consciousness  vieldod 
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by  vision,  are  above  all  others  sharp  in  their  mutual  limi- 
tations: the  differences  that  occur  between  adjacent  ones 
are  extremely  definite.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the 
relational  element  is  here  dominant  under  both  of  its  funda- 
mental forms.  Some  of  the  feelings  simultaneously  limit  one 
another  with  great  distinctness,  and  some  of  them  with  equal 
distinctness  successively  limit  one  another.  The 

feelings  caused  by  actions  on  the  general  surface  of  the 
body  are  also  marked  off  clearly,  though  by  no  means  so 
clearly  as  those  which  arise  in  the  retina.  Sensations  of 
touch  initiated  at  points  on  the  skin  very  near  one  another, 
form  parts  of  consciousness  that  are  separate  though  adja- 
cent; and  these  are  distinguishable  not  only  as  co-existing 
in  close  proximity,  but  also  as  distinct  from  kindred  sensa* 
tions  immediately  preceding  or  immediately  succeeding 
them.  Moreover  the  definiteness  of  their  mutual  limita- 
tions, in  space  if  not  in  time,  is  greatest  among  the  sensa^ 
tions  of  touch  proceeding  from  parts  of  the  surface  which 
have,  in  a  sense,  the  greatest  externality — the  parts  which, 
like  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
have  the  most  frequent  and  varied  converse  with  outer 
objects.*  Xext  in  the  definiteness  of  their  mutual 

limitations  come  the  auditory  feelings.  Among  such  of 
these  as  occur  together,  the  relations  are  marked  with 
imperfect  clearness.  Received  through  uncultivated  ears, 
only  a  few  simultaneous  sounds  are  vaguely  separable  in 
consciousness;  though  received  through  the  ears  of  a 
musician,  many  such  sounds  may  be  distinguished  and 
identified.  But  among  successive  sounds  the  relational 
components  of  mind  are  conspicuous.  Differences  between 
tones  that  follow  one  another,  even  very  rapidly,  are  clearly 

*  The  tonp^ue  is  a  much  more  active  tactual  organ  than  at  first  appears. 
The  mechanical  impressions  it  receives  are  not  limited  to  those  given  bj 
the  food  which  it  manages  during  mastication  ;  but  at  other  times  it  is 
perpetually  exploring  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  which  are  to  it  ex- 
ternal bodies. 


in 

seived.  But  the  demarcationB  are  less  decided  than 
between  contrasted  sensations  in  the  field  of 
Passing  to  llie  sensations  of  taste,  we 
)  that  these,  less  external  in  their  origin  (for  it  is  not  in 
e  tip  of  the  fongiie,  but  over  its  hinder  part  and  the  bac-k 
of  the  palate,  that  the  gustatory  nerves  are  distributed),  are 
comparatively  indefinite  in  their  relations.  Snc^h  diatinc- 
tiong  as  may  be  perceived  between  tastes  that  co-exist  are 
comparatively  vague,  and  can  be  extended  to  but  two  or 
three.  Similarly,  the  beginningis  and  ends  of  successive 
taste^s  are  far  leas  sharp  than  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  the 
Tiaua]  impressions  we  receive  at  every  glance;  nor  can  suc- 
cessive tastes  be  distinguished  with  anything  like  the  same 
I     rapidity  as  successive  tones.  Even  more  unde- 

^■Bded    are   the   mutual    limitations    among   sensations    of 
^^■ttell,  which,  like  the  last,  originate  at  a  considerable  dis- 
^^■Dce  from  the  surface  (for  the  nose  is  not  the  seat  of  smell: 
^^■e  olfactory  chamber,  with  which  the  nostrils  communicate, 
^^B  aeated  high  up  between  the   eyes).     Of  simultaneous 
^^Enells  the  discrimination  is  very  vague;  and  probably  not 
more  than  three  can  be  separately  identified.     Of  smells 
that  follow  one  another,  it  is  manifest  that  they  begiu  and 
end  indefinitely,  and  that  they  eannot  be  experienced  in 
rapid  succession. 

We  come  now  to  the  peripherally-initiated  feelings  set 
p  by  internal  disturbances.  Among  these  the  most  snper- 
in  origin  and  most  relatir>nal  as  they  exist  in  eon- 
tousnese,  are  the  sensations  of  muscular  tension.  Though, 
*pt  when  making  vigorous  efforts,  these  are  but  feeble; 
lOUgh  such  as  are  present  together  mutually  limit  one 
lother  in  a  very  vague  way;  and  though  their  beginnings 
]  ends  are  so  blurred  that  a  aeries  of  them  is  but  indis- 
tly  separable  into  parts;  yet  they  are  juxtaposed  and 
mtrasted  to  the  extent  implied  by  discriminations  and 
!nfE:nitiens  of  them — discriminationfl  and  recognitions  so 
rtial,  however,  as  frequently  to  require  indirect  verifica- 
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tions.  It  should  be  added  that  the  relations  among  muscular 
feelings  are  variable  in  abundance  and  distinctness.  They 
are  most  conspicuous  when  the  feelings  come  from  muscles 
that  are  small,  and  in  perpetual  action,  as  those  which  move 
the  eyes,  the  fingers,  and  the  vocal  organs;  and  least  con- 
spicuous when  the  feelings  come  from  muscles  that  are  large 
or  centrally  seated,  or  both,  as  those  of  the  legs  and  of  the 
trunk.  Passing  over  abnormal  feelings  of  pain  and 

discomfort  due  to  disturbances  of  nerves  distributed  within 
the  limbs  and  body,  among  which  the  small  proportion  of 
the  relational  element  is  manifest,  it  will  suffice  if  we  come 
at  once  to  the  feelings  originating  in  parts  that  are  remotest 
from  the  external  world,  and  which,  as  least  relational,  are 
most  distinguished  from  those  we  set  out  with.  Hunger  is 
extremely  vague  in  its  beginning  and  end.  Commencing  un- 
obtrusively and  ceasing  gradually,  it  is  utterly  unlike  those 
feelings  which,  closely  contiguous  in  time,  make  one  another 
distinct  by  mutual  limitation.  Neither  is  it  appreciably 
marked  out  by  co-existing  feelings:  its  position  among 
simultaneous  states  of  consciousness  is  indeterminate.  And 
this  indefiniteness  of  relation,  both  in  space  and  time,  cha- 
racterizes other  visceral  feelings,  both  normal  and  abnormal. 
Of  the  centrally-initiated  feelings,  or  emotions,  much  the 
same  has  to  be  said  as  of  the  last.  Their  beginnings  and 
endings  in  time  are  comparatively  indefinite,  and  they  have 
no  definite  localizations  in  space.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
not  limited  by  preceding  and  succeeding  states  of  conscious- 
ness with  any  precision;  and  no  identifiable  boimds  are  put 
to  them  by  states  of  consciousness  that  co-exist.  Here,  then, 
the  relational  element  of  mind  is  extremely  inconspicuous. 
The  sequences  among  emotions  that  can  occur  in  a  given 
period,  are  comparatively  few  and  indeterminate;  and  be- 
tween such  two  or  three  emotions  as  can  co-exist  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  in  more  than  a  vague  way. 

§  69.  Further  and  equally-important  distinctions  obtain 
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between  the  tracta  of  consciouBiieas  thns  broadly  contrasted, 

and  tlicy  ai-e  siiiiilurly  causae!.     Presence  of  tlie  relational 

Sletnents,  seen  in  the  mutual  limitations  of  feelings,  siiuul- 

ftteueotis  aud  succeesive,  is  accompanied  by  the  mutnni  cohe- 

I  of  feelings;  and  absence  of  the  relational  elcmeuts, 

(en  ill  the  indeterminate  boimdaries  of  feelings  in  space 

Bid  time,  is  accompanied  by  tlicir  incoherence.     Let  va 

■obaerve  the  tracts  of  cnnscioiisuoss  above  compared. 

The  sliarply-defined  ]>atche8  of  colour  that  occur  together 

Eiifii  a  visual  impresEion,  are  indiasolubly  united — held  rigidly 

in  JHxtapoeitiiin.    And  successive  visual  feelings,  such  as  are 

produced   by   transferring   the  gaze   from   one   object   to 

another,  haic  a  strength  of  connection  that  gives  a  fixed 

consciousness  of  their  order.      Thus  the   visual  feelings, 

above  all  others  distinguished  by  the  sharpness  of  their 

mutual  limitations,  are  absolutely  coherent  in  space  and 

_Tery  coherent  in  time.  Between  sensations  of 

1  given  by  an  object  grasped,  the  cohesion  is  not  so 

.     Though  the  two  feelings  produced  by  two  points 

simultaneously    by    a  finger,    hold    together   so   that 

f  cannot  be  removed  far  from  one  another  in  conscious- 

;  yet  the  bond  uniting  them  has  much  less  rigidity  than 

!  bond  uniting  the  virtual  feelings  produced  by  the  two 

;  and  when  the  feelings  are  more  than  two,  their  con- 

Ktiona  in  consciousness  are  loose  enough  to  permit  of 

1  variation  in  the  conception  of  their  relative  positions. 

|. 'Still  the  strength  of  links  between  co-existing  feelings  of 

[ibtnieb  is  considerable;  as  is  also  that  between  successive 

lelingB  of  the  same  kind.  Among  the  sinniltaueous 

K'Jttelings  caused  by  simultaneous  soiind?,  especially  if  they  are 

I  in  lisrranny,  the  defei-t  of  cohesion  is  as  marked  as  the 

t  of  mutual  limitation.    But  among  the  successive  feel- 

8  produced  by  successive  sounds,  we  find  that  along  with 

!t  mutual  limitations  there  go  decided  mutual  cobe- 

Sequent  notes,  or  articulations,  cling  together  with 

aacity.  Much  leaa  clearly  bounded  by  one 
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another  as  are  tastes,  simultaneous  and  successive,  they  are 
also  comparatively  incoherent.  Among  co-existent  tastes 
there  are  no  connections  like  those  between  co-existent 
visual  feelings,  or  even  like  those  between  the  sounds  pro- 
duced at  the  same  instant  by  a  band;  and  tastes  do  not  hold 
together  in  sequence  as  do  the  tones  of  cadence.  Of 

smells  the  like  is  true.  Along  with  vagueness  in  the  bound- 
ing of  one  by  another  there  goes  but  a  feeble  linking  together. 

The  feelings  accompanying  muscular  actions  have  cohe- 
sions that  are  hidden  in  much  the  same  way  as  are  their 
limitations.  The  difficulty  of  observing  the  mutual  limita- 
tions of  muscular  feelings,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  muscle, 
or  set  of  muscles,  passes  from  a  state  of  rest  to  a  state  of 
action  or  from  a  state  of  action  to  a  state  of  rest,  through 
gradations  that  occupy  an  appreciable  time;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  accompanying  feeling,  instead  of  beginning 
and  ending  strongly,  shades  off  at  both  extremes.  Being 
thus  weak  at  the  places  where  they  are  contiguous,  these  feel- 
ings are  incapable  of  strong  cohesions.  Indeed,  if  we  except 
those  which  accompany  great  efforts,  we  may  say  that  they 
are  altogether  so  faint  compared  with  most  others  that  their 
relations,  both  in  kind  and  order,  are  necessarily  incon- 
spicuous. Their  cohesions  are  in  a  great  degree  those  of 
automatic  nervous  acts;  and  are  by  so  much  the  less  the 
cohesions  of  conscious  states.  Those  very  vague 

feelings  which  have  their  seats  in  the  viscera,  may,  as  before, 
be  exemplified  by  hunger.  Here  where  we  reach  such  ex- 
treme indefiniteness  of  limitation,  both  in  space  and  time,  we 
reach  an  extreme  want  of  cohesion.  Hunger  does  not  sud- 
denly follow  some  other  into  consciousness;  nor  is  it  sud- 
denly followed  by  some  other.  Neither  is  there  any  simul- 
taneous feeling  to  which  it  clings.  The  relational  element 
of  Mind  is  almost  absent;  holding  only  in  a  feeble  degree 
with  some  tastes  and  smells. 

Lastly,  among  the  centrally-initiated  feelings,  or  emotions, 
the  same  connection  of  characters  occurs.    When  emotions 
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,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hold  togetber:  the 
Ibd  between  tbem  ia  so  feeble,  that  each  may  disappear 
Itbout  affecting  the  others.  Between  sequent  emotions  the 
links  have  no  appreciable  strength:  no  one  is  attached  to 
another  in  snch  way  as  to  produce  constancy  of  succession. 
And  though  between  emotions  and  certain  more  definite 
feelings  which  precede  them,  there  are  strong  connections, 
yet  these  connections  are  not  between  emotions  and  single 
antecedent  feelings,  but  between  emotions  and  large  groups 
of  antecedent  feelings;  and  even  this  cohesion,  very  vari- 
able in  its  strength,  may  entirely  fail. 

fc70.  A  further  trait  in  the  composition  of  Mind,  de- 
ent  on  these  correlated  traits,  may  next  be  set 
1.  We  have  seen  that  tracts  of  consciousness  formed 
of  feelings  produced  by  external  disturbances,  are  mostly 
dtstinguiahed  by  predominance  of  the  relational  element, 
involving  fleamess  of  mutual  limitation  and  strength  of 
cohesion  among  the  component  feelings;  and  we  have  seen 
tiut,  contrariwise,  the  feelings  produced  by  internal  dia- 

Ences,  peripheral  and  x!entral,  are  mostly  distingtiished 
imparative  want  of  the  relational  element,  involving 
rtionate  defect  of  miitnal  limitation  and  cohesion.  Wo 
bave  now  to  observe  that  the  tracts  of  consciousness  thus 
broadly  contrasted,  are,  by  consequence,  broadly  contrasted 
in  the  respect  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  component  feelings 
i  unite  into  coherent  and  well-defined  clusters,  while,  in 
I  other  case,  they  cannot  so  unite. 
lie  state  of  consciousness  produced  by  an  object  seen,  is 
sed  of  ebarply-out lined  lights,  shades,  and  colours, 
I  the  co-cxistciit  feelings  and  relations  entering  into  one 
B  groups  form  an  indissoluble  whole.  To  a  eousider- 
1  degrw*,  successive  visual  feelings  cling  together  in 
[bed  groups.  As  most  of  them  are  caused  by  moving 
Kts  more  or  loss  complex,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  this  clus- 
;  of  them  in  sequence  apart  from  their  clustering  in 
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co-existence.  But  if  we  take  the  case  of  a  bird  tliat 
suddenly  flies  past  close  to  a  window  out  of  which  we  are 
looking,  it  is  manifest  that  the  successive  feelings  form  a 
consciousness  of  its  line  of  movement  so  defined  and  coher- 
ent that  we  know,  without  having  moved  the  eyes,  what  was 
its  exact  course.  The  clustering  of  auditory  feelings, 

comparatively  feeble  among  those  occurring  simultaneously, 
is  comparatively  strong  among  those  occurring  successively. 
Hence  the  consolidated  groups  of  sounds  which  we  know  in 
consciousness  as  words.  Hence  the  chains  of  notes  which 
we  remember  as  musical  phrases.  The  clustering  of 

tactual  feelings  in  relations  of  co-existence,  though  by  no 
means  so  decided  as  the  clustering  of  co-existent  visual  feel- 
ings, either  in  the  extent  or  complexity  of  the  clusters  or  the 
firmness  with  which  their  components  are  united,  is  never- 
theless considerable.  WTien  the  hand  is  laid  on  some  small 
object,  as  a  key^  a  number  of  impressions  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  separate  though  near  one  another;  but  while 
their  mutual  relations  arc  so  far  fixed  that  approximate 
limits  within  which  they  exist  arc  known,  they  do  not 
constitute  anji:hing  like  such  a  fixed  and  defined  group  as 
those  given  by  vision  of  the  key.  This  imperfect  clustering 
in  co-existence  is  accompanied  by  imperfect  clustering  in 
sequence.  The  successive  feelings  produced  by  a  fly 
creeping  over  the  hand,  hold  together  strongly  enough  and 
definitely  enough  to  constitute  a  consciousness  of  its  general 
movement  as  being  towards  the  wrist  or  from  the  wrist, 
across  from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right;  but  they  do 
not  form  a  conscionsness  of  its  exact  course.  Tastes 

unite  only  into  very  simple  and  incoherent  clusters  in  co- 
existence; while  in  sequence  they  scarcely  unite  at  all. 
And  the  like  is  true  of  smells. 

Such  capability  of  clustering  as  is  displayed  by  the  peri- 
pherally-initiated feelings  caused  by  internal  disturbances, 
occurs  among  those  accompanying  the  movements  of 
muscles.     But,  along  with  the  comparative  vagueness  of 
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limitation  and  want  of  strong  cohesion  which  characterize 
these  feelings,  there  goes  a  comparative  indistinctness  of  the 
clusters.  Tliough  the  nervous  acts  of  which  muscular 
motions  arr  results,  combine  into  groups  with  much  pre- 
cisiou,  yet  the  combination  of  thf-m,  at  tirst  feeble,  becomes 
Btrong  only  by  repetition.  And  as  the  repetition  which 
makos  the  combination  strong,  makes  it  to  the  same  extent 
automatic,  the  concomitant  feelings  become  less  and  less 
distinct,  and  fade  from  consciousness  as  fast  as  they  nnitc. 
How,  in  uuiBcular  acts,  complete  clustering  and  uncouscious- 
noss  go  Ufgether,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  consciousness  im- 
pedes rlustereii  muscular  acts.  After  having  many  times 
gone  through  the  series  of  compound  movements  required, 
it  is  possible  to  walk  across  the  room  in  the  dark  and  lay 
lid  of  the  handle  of  the  door— so  long,  that  is,  as  the 
■ements  are  gone  tJirougli  unthinkingly.  If  they  are 
mscioualy  made,  failure  is  almost  certain.  Of 

the  further  class  of  feelings  initiated  within  the  body, 
including  appetites,  pains,  itc,  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say 
that  there  is  among  them  no  formation  of  coherent  groups. 
Their  great  indetiniteness  of  limitation  and  accompanying 
want  of  cohesion,  forbid  unions  of  them,  either  aimultaneoua 
or  siicc^seive. 

Obviously  the  emotions  arc  characterized  by  a  like  want 
combining  power.  A  confused  and  changing  chaos  ia 
need  by  any  of  them  which  coexist.  In  fact,  the  ah- 
■e  among  them  of  capacity  for  uniting,  is  as  marked 
ita  presence  among  those  visual  feeling  with  which  we 
ouL 


i§  71.  We  come  now  to  more  complex  manifestations  of 

!  general  contrasts.     In  tracts  of  consciousness  where 

(  relational  clement  predominates,  and  where  the  clus- 

ring   of  feelings  is  conaetjuently   decided,   the   clusters 

mselvcs  enter  into  relations  one  with  another.    Grouped 

Klings,   together  witlj   the  relations   uniting   them,    are 
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fused  into  wholes  which,  comporting  themselves  as  single 
feelings  do,  combine  with  other  such  consolidated  groups 
in  definite  relations;  and  even  groups  of  groups,  similarly 
fused,  become  in  like  manner  limited  by,  and  coherent  with, 
other  groups  of  groups.  Conversely,  in  tracts  of  conscious- 
ness where  the  relations  are  few  and  vague,  nothing  of  the 
kind  takes  place. 

It  is  among  the  visual  feelings,  above  all  others  multi- 
tudinous, definite,  and  coherent  in  their  relations,  that  this 
compound  clustering  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent. 
Along  with  the  ability  to  form  that  complex  consciousness 
of  lights,  shades,  and  colours,  joined  in  relative  positions, 
which  constitute  a  man  as  present  to  sight,  there  goes  the 
ability  to  form  a  consciousness  of  two  men  in  a  definite  and 
coherent  relation  of  position — there  goes  the  ability  to  form 
a  consciousness  of  a  crowd  of  such  men;  nay,  two  or  more 
such  crowds  may  be  mentally  combined.  The  aggregate  of 
definitely-related  visual  feelings  known  as  a  house,  itself 
aggregates  with  others  such  to  form  the  consciousness  of  a 
street,  and  the  streets  to  form  the  consciousness  of  a 
town.  Though  the  compound  clustering  of  visual  feelings 
in  sequence  is  not  so  distinct  or  so  strong,  it  is  still  very 
marked.  Numerous  complicated  images  produced  by  objects 
seen  in  succession,  hang  together  in  consciousness  with  con- 
siderable tenacity.  There  is  little,  if  any,  cluster- 
ing of  clusters  among  the  simultaneous  auditory  feelings. 
But  among  the  successive  auditory  feelings  there  are 
definite  and  coherent  combinations  of  groups  with  groups. 
The  fused  set  of  sounds  we  call  a  word,  unites  with  many 
others  such  into  a  sentence.  In  some  minds  these  clusters 
of  clusters  of  successive  sounds  again  cluster  very  definitely 
and  coherently:  many  successive  sentences  are,  as  we 
say,  accurately  remembered.  And  similarly,  musical 
phrases  will  cling  together  into  a  long  and  elaborate 
melody.  Among  the  tactual  feelings  this  com- 
pound clustering  is  scarcely  traceable,  either  in  space  or 
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time;  and  there  ia  not  the  remotest  approach  to  it  in  the 
olfactory  and  gustatory  feelings. 

For  form's  sake  it  is  needful  to  eay  that  these  higher 
■ees  of  mental  composition  are  entirely  wanting  among 
ic  internally-initiated  feelings.  Only  among  those  which 
accompany  muscular  motion  is  there  any  approach  to  it; 
and  here  the  compound  clustering,  like  the  simple  ciuster- 
ing,  entails  progressing  unconsciousness. 


kegr. 


§  72.  One  more  kindred  trait  of  composition  muBt  be  set 
"Sown.    TUiiB  far  we  have  observed  only  the  degrees  of  mu- 
tual limitation,  of  cohesion,  and  of  complex  combining  pow- 
er, among  feelings  within  each  order.    It  remains  to  observe 
llie  extent  to  which  feelings  of  one  order  enter  into  rela- 
tions with  those  of  another,  and  the  consequent  amounts 
of  their  mutual  liuiitationa  and  of  their  combining  powers. 
To  trace  out  these  at  all  fully  would  carry  ns  into  unraan- 
^Ligeable  detail.    We  must  confine  ourselves  to  leading  facts. 
^B     Feelings  of  different  orders  do  not  limit  one  another 
^ni  clearly  aa  feelings  of  the  same  order  do.    The  cins- 
^Mved  colours  produced  by  an  object  at  wliich  we  look  are 
^Bot  little  interfered  with  by  a  sound :  the  sound  does  not 
V^lmt  any  appreciable  brjundary  to  them  in  consciousness,  but 
serves  merely  to  diminish  their  dominance  in  conacionsness. 
Neither  the  combined  noises  which  make  up  a  conversation 
,  at  table,  nor  the  impressions  received  through  the  eyes  from 
B  dishes  on  the  table,  are  excluded  from  the  mind  l>y  the 
mmpanying  tactual  feelings  and  tastes  and  smella,   as 
mch  as  colours  are  excluded  by  colours,  sounds  by  sounds, 
;  hy  tastes,  or  one  tactual   feeling  by  another.     Of 
nations   arising   within    the    Ijody,    and    still    more    of 
lotions,  it  may  be  said  that,  unless  intense,  they  distmrb 
;  slightly  the  sensations  otherwise  arising.      It  would 
?m  as  though  a  sensation  of  colour,  a  sensation  of 
ftind,  and  a  pleasurable  emotion  produced  by  the  sound, 
jniit  of  being  auperiwsed  in  consciousness  with  but  little 
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mutual  obscuration.  Doubtless  in  most  cases  two  simple 
feelings,  or  two  clustered  feelings  of  different  orders,  put 
bounds  to  one  another  in  time  if  not  in  space:  there  is  an 
extremely  rapid  extrusion  of  each  by  the  other  rather  than 
a  continuous  presence  of  either.  But  it  is  manifest  that 
these  alternating  extrusions,  partial  or  complete,  by  feelings 
of  different  orders,  are  less  distinct  than  the  extrusion  of 
one  another  by  feelings  of  the  same  order. 

It  is  a  correlative  truth  that  feelings  of  different  orders 
cohere  with  one  another  less  strongly  than  do  feelings  of 
the  same  order.  The  impressions  which  make  up  the  visual 
consciousness  of  an  object,  hang  together  more  firmly  than 
the  group  of  them  does  with  the  group  of  sounds  making  up 
the  name  of  the  object.  The  notes  composing  a  melody 
have  a  stronger  tendency  to  drag  one  another  into  conscious- 
ness than  any  one,  or  all  of  them,  have  to  drag  into  con- 
sciousness the  sights  along  with  which  they  occurred:  these 
last  may  or  may  not  cohere  with  them;  but  the  following  of 
one  note  by  the  next  is  often  difficult  to  prevent.  Simi- 
larly, though  there  is  considerable  cohesion  between  the? 
visual  sensations  produced  by  an  orange  and  the  taste  or 
smell  of  the  orange,  yet  it  is  quite  usual  to  have  a  visual 
consciousness  of  an  orange  without  its  taste  or  its  smell 
arising  in  consciousness;  while  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have 
before  the  mind  one  of  its  apparent  characters  unaccom- 
panied by  other  apparent  characters. 

A  further  fact  of  moment  must  be  added.  The  feelings 
of  different  orders  which  enter  into  definite  relations  and 
cohere  most  strongly,  are  those  among  which  there  is  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  relational  elements;  and  there  is  an 
especial  facility  of  combination  between  those  feelings  of 
different  orders  which  are  respectively  held  together  by  re- 
lations of  the  same  order.  Thus  the  co-existent  visual  feel- 
ings, most  relational  of  all,  enter  into  very  definite  and 
coherent  relations  with  co-existent  tactual  feelings.  To  the 
group  of  lights  and  shades  an  object  yields  to  the  eyes,  there 
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taehes  itseli  very  atronglj  the  group  of  impressions  pro- 
i  by  touL-hiDg  and  grasping  the  object.    Next  in  order 
of  slrength  are  the  connections  between  sensations  received 
thiMugli  the  eyes  and  those  received  through  the  ears;  or 
_  rather — between  chislere  of  the  one  and  cluatera  of  the  other. 
Int  though  the  feelings  clustered  in  eo-exiatence  that  form 
lie  visual  consciousness  of  anything,  are  linked  with  much 
■ength  to  the  feeliugs  clustereil  in  sequence  that  form  the 
niBciousness  of  its  name ;  yet,  probably  because  the  feelings 
ruing  the  one  cluster  not  only  differ  in  kind  from  those 
■niing  the  other  but  are  held  together  by  relations  of  a 
fferent  order,  the  cohesion  of  the  two  clusters  is  not  so 
rong.    As  we  descend  towards  the  uurelational  feelings  we 
J  that  this  combining  power  of  class  with  class  decreases. 
rtween  tastes  and  smells  and  certain  visceral  sensations, 
ich  as  hunger  and  nausea,  there  is,  indeed,  a  considerable 
titude  to  cohere.    But  after  admitting  exceptions,  it  re- 
mains true  on  tlie  average  that  the  extremely-unrelational 
states  of  consciousness  of  different  orders,  connect  but  feebly 
nth  one  another  and  with  the  extremely-relational  states 
f  conaciousneBS. 

g  73.  Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  as  though  Mind  were 

nposed  entirely  of  the  primary  or  vivid  feelings,  and 

B  relations  among  them;  ignoring  the  secondary  or  faint 

Or  if,  as  must  be  admitteii,  there  has  been  n  tacit 

nition   of  these  secondary   feelings  in   parts  of  the 

tgoing  sections  which  deal  with  the  relations  and  co- 

s  of  feelings  in  serjuence  (since  in  a  sequence  of  feel- 

H  those  which  have  passed  have  become  faint,  and  only 

i  one  present  is  vivid);  yet  there  has  been  no  avowed 

nition    of   them   as   components   of   Mind    different 

though  closely  allied   with,   the   primary   feelings. 

!  must  now  specially  consider  them  and  the  part  they 


I  The  cardinal  fact   to   be   noted   as  of  co-ordinate   im- 
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portance  with  the  facts  above  noted,  is  that  while  each  vivid 
feeling  is  joined  to,  but  distinguished  from,  other  vivid  feel- 
ings, simultaneous  or  successive,  it  is  joined  to,  and  identi- 
fied with,  faint  feelings  that  have  resulted  from  foregoing 
similar  vivid  feelings.  Each  particular  colour,  each  special 
sound,  each  sensation  of  touch,  taste,  or  smell,  is  at  once 
known  as  unlike  other  sensations  that  limit  it  in  space  or 
time,  and  known  as  like  the  faint  forms  of  certain  sensations 
that  have  preceded  it  in  time — unites  itself  with  foregoing 
sensations  from  which  it  does  not  differ  in  quality  but  only 
in  intensity. 

On  this  law  of  composition  depends  the  orderly  struc- 
ture of  Mind.  In  its  absence  there  could  be  nothing  but 
a  perpetual  kaleidoscopic  change  of  feelings — an  ever- 
transforming  present  without  past  or  future.  It  is  because 
of  this  tendency  which  vivid  feelings  have  severally  to 
cohere  with  the  faint  forms  of  all. preceding  feelings  like 
themselves,  that  there  arise  what  we  call  ideas.  A  vivid 
feeling  does  not  by  itself  constitute  a  unit  of  that  aggre-. 
gate  of  ideas  entitled  knowledge.  Xor  does  a  single  faint 
feeling  constitute  such  a  unit.  But  an  idea,  or  unit  of 
knowledge,  results  when  a  vivid  feeling  is  assimilated  to,  or 
coheres  with,  one  or  more  of  the  faint  feelings  left  by  such 
vivid  feelings  previously  experienced.  From  moment  to 
moment  the  feelings  that  constitute  consciousness  segregate 
— each  becoming  fused  with  the  whole  series  of  others  like 
itself  that  have  gone  before  it;  and  what  we  call  knowing 
each  feeling  as  such  or  such,  is  our  name  for  this  act  of 
segregation. 

The  process  so  carried  on  does  not  stop  w^ith  the  union  of 
each  feeling,  as  it  occurs,  with  the  faint  forms  of  all  pre- 
ceding like  feelings.  Clusters  of  feelings  are  simultaneously 
joined  with  the  faint  forms  of  preceding  like  clusters.  An 
idea  of  an  object  or  act  is  composed  of  groups  of  similar 
and  similarly-related  feelings  that  have  arisen  in  conscious- 
ness from  time  to  time,  and  have  formed  a  consolidated  series 
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which  the  members  have  partially  or  completely  lost  their 
lividiialities. 

This  luiion  of  present  clustered  feelings  with  past  clu3- 

feclings  is  carried  to  a  much  jn'eater  degree  of  com- 

•jdty.     Groups  of  groups  coalesce  with  kindred  groups 

groujjs  that  precedt-d  them;  and  iu  the  higher  types  of 

id,  traela  of  consciousness  of  an  excessively  composite 

iracter  are  produced  after  the  same  manner. 

To  complete  this  general  conception  it  is  needful  to  say 

that  as  with  feelings,  ao  with  the  relations  between  feelings. 

Partwl  so  far  as  may  be  from  the  particular  pairs  of  feelinga 

And  pairs  of  groups  of  feelings  they  severally  unite,  rela- 

ma  themselves  are  perpetually  segregated.     From  mo- 

:nt   to    moment  relations   arc   distinguished   from   one 

imother  in   respect   of  the   degrees   of   contrast   between 

iheir   terms    and    the    kinds    of    contrast    between    their 

terras;  and  each  relation,  while  distinguished  from  various 

concurrent  relations,  is  assimilated  to  pre viously-exporie need 

relations  like  itself.      Thus   result  idea«   of   relations   as 

Uiose  of  strong  contrast  or  weak  contrast,  of  descending 

itensity  or  ascen<Hng  intensity,  of  homogeneity  of  kind 

heterogeneity  of  kind.     Simultaneously  occurs  a  segre- 

of  a  different  species.    Each  relation  of  co-existence 

classed   with   other   like   relations  of  ctujxistenco   and 

rated  from  relations  of  co-existence  that  are  imlike 

and   a   kindred  classing  goes  on  anrnng  relations   of 

uence.     Finally,  by  a  further  segregation,  are  formed 

It  consolidated  abstract  of  relations  of  co-existence  which 

know  an  Space,  and  that  consolidated  alistrai't  of  rela- 

ins  of  sequence  which  we  know  as  Time.     This  process, 

briefly  indicated  merely  to  show  its  congmitv  with  the 

iral  process  of  composition,   cannot   be   explained   at 

igth:  the  elucidation  must  come  hereafter. 


i  S  74.   And  now  having  ronghly  sketched  the  composi- 
lon   of  Mind — haWng,  to  preserve  clearness  of  outline, 
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omitted  details  and  passed  over  minor  qualifications ; .  let 
me  go  on  to  indicate  the  essential  truth  which  it  is  a  chief 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  bring  into  view — the  truth  that 
the  method  of  composition  remains  the  same  throughout 
the  entire  fabric  of  Mind,  from  the  formation  of  its  simplest 
feelings  up  to  the  f onnation  of  those  immense  and  complex 
aggregates  of  feelings  which  characterize  its  highest  deve- 
lopments. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that  what  is  objectively  a 
wave  of  molecular  change  propagated  through  a  nerve- 
centre,  is  subjectively  a  unit  of  feeling,  akin  in  nature  to 
what  we  call  a  nervous  shock.  In  one  case  we  found  con- 
clusive proof  that  when  a  rapid  succession  of  such  waves 
yield  a  rapid  succession  of  such  units  of  feeling,  there 
results  the  continuous  feeling  known  as  a  sensation;  and 
that  the  quality  of  the  feeling  changes  when  these  waves 
and  corresponding  units  of  feeling  recur  with  a  different 
rapidity.  Further,  it  was  shown  that  by  unions  among 
simultaneous  series  of  such  units  recurring  at  unlike 
rates,  countless  other  seemingly-simple  sensations  are  pro- 
duced. And  we  inferred  that  what  unquestionably  holds 
among  these  primary  feelings  of  one  order,  probably  holds 
among  primary  feelings  of  all  orders.  To  what  does  this 
conclusion  amount,  expressed  in  another  way?  It  amounts 
to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  these  feelings  which,  as 
introspectively  contemplated,  appears  uniform,  is  really 
generated  by  the  perpetual  assimilation  of  a  new  pulse  of 
feeling  to  pulses  of  feeling  immediately  preceding  it:  the 
sensation  is  constituted  by  the  linking  of  each  vivid  pulse 
as  it  occurs,  with  the  series  of  past  pulses  that  were  severally 
vivid  but  have  severally  become  faint.  And  what,  otherwise 
stated,  is  the  conclusion  that  compound  sensations  result 
from  imions  among  different  concurrent  series  of  such 
pulses?  It  is  that  while  the  component  pulses  of  each 
series  are,  as  they  occur,  severally  assimilated  to,  or  linked 
with,  preceding  pulses  of  their  own  kind,  they  are  also 
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severally  combined  in  aome  relntion  with  the  pulaes  of  con- 
current scries;  and  the  conipoiind  aeneation  so  generated 
13  known  as  different  from  other  compoiind  sensations  of 
the  Borac  order,  by  virtue  of  some  speciality  in  the  relations 
among  the  concurrent  series. 

Coneider  now,  under  its  most  general  form,  the  proceaa  of 

iposition  of  Mind  doscribed  in  foregoing  sections.     It 

no  other  than  this  same  process  carried  out  on  higljer  and 

Sigher  platforms,  witli  increasing  extent  and  complication. 

Ah  we  have  lately  seen,  the  feelings  called  sensations  cannot 

of  themselves  constitute  Mind,  even  when  great  numbers  o£ 

various  kinds  are  present  together.     Mind  is  constituted 

only  when  each  sensation  is  assimilated  to  the  faint  forma 

of  antecedent  like  sensations.     The  consolidation  of  suc- 

ccesive  units  of  feeling  to  form  a  sensation,  is  paralleled 

in  a  larger  way  by  the  consolidation  of  successive  sensations 

lo  form  what  we  call  a  knowledge  of  the  sensation  as  such 

such — to  form  the  smallest  separable  portion  of  what  we 

ill  thought,  as  distinguished  from  mere  Cfinf  used  aentiency. 

too  is  it  with  the  relations  among  those  feelings  that 

sur  together  and   limit  one  another  in  space  or  time, 

of  theae  relations,  so  long  as  it  stands  alone  in  ex- 

ienee  with   no  antecedent  like  relations,   is  not  fully 

nognizable   as  a   relation:  it   assumes   its   character  as   a 

component  of  intelligence  only   when,   by  recurrence  of 

H,   there   is   produced   a   serial    aggregate   of   such    rela- 

Obaerve  furtlier  that  while  each  special 

ition  is  raised  into  a  proximate  constituent  of  simple 

night  only   by   being  fused  with   like  predecessors,   it 

a  proximate  constituent   of   compound   thought 

simultaneously   entering  into   relations  of  unlikeness 

other  sensations   which    limit   it   in   space   or   time; 

18  we  saw  that  the  units  or  pnlaes  that  form  simple 

itiona   by  serial   union   with    their  kind,   may  siraul- 

lUflly  help  to  form   compleTt   sensations   by   entering 

relations  of   difference   with    units   of  other   kinds. 
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The  same  thing  obviously  holds  of  the  relations  them- 
selves, that  exist  between  these  iinlike  sensations.  And 
thus  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  method  by  which  simple 
sensations,  and  the  relations  among  them,  are  compounded 
into  states  of  definite  consciousness,  is  essentially  analogous 
to  the  method  by  which  primitive  units  of  feeling  are  com- 
pounded into  sensations. 

The  next  higher  stage  of  mental  composition  shows  us 
this  process  repeating  itself.  The  vivid  cluster  of  related 
sensations  produced  in  us  by  a  special  object,  has-  to  be 
united  with  the  faint  forms  of  clusters  like  it  that  have  been 
before  produced  by  such  objects.  What  we  call  knowing 
the  object,  is  the  assimilation  of  this  combined  group  of 
real  feelings  it  excites,  with  one  or  more  preceding  ideal 
groups  which  objects  of  the  same  kind  once  excited;  and 
the  knowledge  is  clear  only  when  the  series  of  ideal 
groups  is  long.  Equally  does  this  principle  hold 

of  the  connexions,  static  and  dynamic,  between  each  such 
special  cluster  and  the  special  clusters  generated  by  other 
objects.  Knowledge  of  the  powers  and  habits  of  things, 
dead  and  living,  is  constituted  by  assimilating  the  more  or 
less  complex  relations  exhibited  by  their  actions  in  space 
and  time  with  other  such  complex  relations.  If  we  cannot 
so  assimilate  them,  or  parts  of  them,  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  their  actions. 

That  the  same  law  of  composition  continues  without  de- 
finite limit  through  tracts  of  higher  consciousness,  formed 
of  clusters  of  clusters  of  feelings  held  together  by  relations 
of  an  extremely  involved  kind,  scarcely  needs  adding. 

§  75.  How  clearly  the  evolution  of  Mind,  as  thus  ti'aced 
through  ascending  stages  of  composition,  conforms  to  the 
laws  of  Evolution  in  general,  will  be  seen  as  soon  as  it  is 
said:  We  will  glance  at  the  correspondence  under  each  of 
its  leading  aspects. 

Evolution  is  primarily  a  progressing  integration;  and 
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ighout  this  chapter,  as  well  as  the  last,  progressing  in- 

1  has  tliruat  itself  upon  us  as  the  fundamental  fact 

'in  mental  evolution.     We  came  upon  it  quite  unexpectedly 

in  the  conclusion  that  a  seusation  is  an  integrated  scries  of 

nervous  shucks  ur  units  of  feeling;  and  in  the  further  con- 

^^lusioQ  that  by  integration  of  two  or  more  such  aeries,  com- 

^MNind  sensations  are  formed.    We  have  lately  eeen  tliat  by 

^fpi  integration  of  successive  like  sensations,  there  arises  the 

^Ttnowledge  of  a  sensation  as  such  or  such;  and  that  each 

sensation  as  it  occurs,  while  thus  integrated  with  its  like, 

also  nnitos  iuto  an  aggregate  with  other  sensations  that 

limit  it  in  space  op  time.     And  we  have  similarly  seen  that 

the   inte^crated   clusters   resultin*^,   enter   into   higher   in- 

tc^ntions    of    both    these    kinds;    and    so    on    to    the 

The  significance  of  these  facts  will  be  ap- 

>ciated  when  it  is  rememlwred  that  the  tracts  of  con- 

iousncas  in  which  integration  is  undecided,  are  tracts  of 

i8ciou»>ncsH  hardly  included  in  what  we  commonly  think 

s  JMintI;  and  that  the  tracts  of  consciousness  presenting 

s  attributes  of  Mind  in  the  hiphesl  degree,  are  those  iji 

liich  the  integration  is  carried  furthest.     Hunger,  thirst, 

?a,  and  visceral  feelings  in  general,  as  well  as  feelings 

t  love,  hatred,  anger,  i&c.,  which  cohere  little  with  one 

mther  and  with  other  feelings,  and  thus  integrate  but 

jly  into  groups,  arc  portions  uf  consciousness  that  play 

t  subordinate  parts  in  the  actions  we  chietly  class  as 

Mental  actions,  ordinarily  so  called,  are  nearly  all 

m  in  terms  of  those  tactual,  auditory,  and  visual  f  eel- 

I,  which  exhibit  cohesion,  and  consequent  ability  to  into- 

V  in  3o  conspicuous  a  manner.    Our  intetlcetual  opera- 

0  indeed  mostly  confined  to  the  aiiditory  feelings  (as 

n'atcd  into  words)  and  the  visual  feelings  (as  integrateil 

>  imprcasiou.i  and  ideas  of  objects,  their  relations,  and 

tir  motions).     After  closing  the  eyes  and  observing  how 

Utively-inimense  is  the  part  of  intellectual  consciousness 

(it  19  suddenly  shorn  away,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the 
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most  developed  portion  of  perceptive  Mind  is  formed  of 
these  visual  feelings  which  cohere  so  rigidly,  which  inte- 
grate into  such  large  and  numerous  aggregates,  and  which 
re-integrate  into  aggregates  immensely  exceeding  in  their 
degree  of  composition  all  aggregates  formed  by  other  feel- 
ings. And  then,  on  rising  to  what  we  for  convenience  dis- 
tinguish as  rational  Mind,  we  find  the  integration  taking  a 
still  wider  reach. 

The  ascending  phases  of  Mind  show  us  no  less  conspicu- 
ously, the  increasing  heterogeneity  of  these  integrated 
aggregates  of  feelings.  In  the  last  chapter,  we  saw  how 
sensations  that  are  all  composed  of  units  of  one  kind,  are 
rendered  heterogeneous  by  the  combination  and  re-combina- 
tion of  such  units  in  multitudinous  ways.  We  have  lately 
seen  that  the  portions  of  consciousness  occupied  by  the  in- 
ternal bodily  feelings  and  by  the  emotions,  are,  as  judged 
by  introspection,  relatively  very  simple  or  homogeneous: 
thirst  is  not  made  up  of  contrasted  parts,  nor  can  we 
separate  a  gust  of  passion  into  many  distinguishable  com- 
ponents. But  on  passing  upwards  to  intellectual  conscious- 
ness, there  meets  us  an  increasing  variety  of  kinds  of  feel- 
ings present  together.  When  we  come  to  the  auditory  feel- 
ings, which  play  so  important  a  part  in  processes  of  thought, 
we  find  that  the  groups  of  them  are  formed  of  many  com- 
ponents, and  that  those  groups  of  groups  used  as  symbols  of 
propositions  are  very  heterogeneous.  As  before  however 
with  integration,  so  here  with  heterogeneity,  a  far  higher 
degree  is  reached  in  that  consciousness  formed  pf  visual  feel- 
ings, which  is  the  most  developed  part  of  perceptive  Mind. 
And  much  more  heterogeneous  still  are  those  tracts  of  con- 
sciousness distinguished  as  ratiocinative  tracts,  in  which  the 
multiform  feelings  given  us  by  objects  through  eyes,  ears, 
and  tactual  organs,  nose,  and  palate,  are  formed  into  con- 
ceptions that  answer  to  the  objects  in  all  their  attributes,  and 
all  their  activities. 

With  equal  clearness  does  Mind  display  the  further  trait 
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Evolution — increase  of  definitpneHs.  Botli  tlie  centrally- 
piflt«<l  feelings  and  the  internal  peripherally-initiated  feel- 
ings, \Fhicli  play  so  secondary  a  part  in  wbat  we  understand 
as  Mind,  we  foiind  to  be  very  vague — very  imperfectly 
limited  by  one  anothvr.  Contrariwise,  it  was  shown  that 
the  mutual  limitations  are  decided  among  those  peripherally- 
initiated  feelings  wliicli,  arising  on  the  outer  surface,  enter 
largely  into  onr  intellectual  operations;  aud  that  the  visual 
feelings,  wliieli  enter  by  far  the  most  largely  into  our  in- 
tellectual operations,  are  not  only  by  far  the  sharpest  in 
their  mutual  limitations,  but  form  aggregates  that  .are 
much  more  definitely  circimisoribed  than  any  others,  and 
aggregates  between  which  there  exist  relations  much  more 
detinite  than  those  entered  into  by  other  aggregates. 

Eana  the  conformity  is  complete.  Mind  rises  to  what  are 
ersally  recognized  as  its  higher  developments,  in  pro- 
on  as  it  manifests  the  traits  characterizing  Evolution  in 
general  (Mret  PriiioijiUK,  %%  1p8 — 14.'i).  A  confused  sen- 
tiency.  formed  of  recurrent  pulses  of  feeling  having  bnt 
liltl*  variety  of  kind  and  but  little  combination,  we  may 
conceive  as  the  nascent  Mind  jmssesscd  by  Uiobo  low  types 
in  which  nerves  and  nerve-centres  are  not  yet  clearly  dif- 
ferentiatetl  from  one  another,  or  from  the  tissues  in  which 
they  lie.  At  a  stage  above  this,  wliile  yet  the  organs  of  the 
higher  senses  are  rudimentary-,  and  such  nerves  as  exist  are 
inplotely  insulated.  Mind  is  present  probably  under  the 
1  of  R  few  aensations,  which,  like  those  yielded  by  onr 
B  viscera,  are  simple,  vagm'.  and  incoherent.  And  from 
^  upwards,  the  mental  evolution  exhibits  a  differentia- 
It  of  these  simple  feelings  into  the  more  numerous  kinds 
leh  the  special  senses  yield;  an  cver-increasiiig  integra- 
p  of  such  more  varied  feelings  with  one  another  and  %vith 
B  of  other  kinds;  au  ever-increasing  multiformity  in 
regates  of  feelings  produced;  and  an  ever-increasing 
tnrtnoes  of  stmctiire  in  such  aggregates.  That  is  to  say, 
e  goes  on  subjectively  a  change  "  from  an  indefinite,  in- 
•ni  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogjKtie' 
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ity; "  parallel  to  that  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion 
which  constitutes  Evolution  as  objectively  displayed. 

§  76.  The  correspondences  between  these  views  of  mental 
composition  and  the  general  truths  respecting  nervous 
structure  and  nervous  functions  set  forth  in  the  last  part, 
must  be  briefly  indicated. 

Speaking  generally,  feelings  and  the  relations  between 
feelings,  correspond  to  nerve-corpuscles  and  the  fibres  which 
connect  nerve-corpuscles;  or  rather, to  the  molecular  changes 
of  which  nerve-corpuscles  are  the  seats,  and  the  molecular 
changes  transmitted  through  fibres.  The  psychical  relation 
between  two  feelings,  answers  to  the  physical  relation  be- 
tween two  disturbed  portions  of  grey  matter,  which  are 
put  in  such  direct  or  indirect  communication  that  some  dis- 
charge takes  place  between  them. 

The  fact  that,  as  elements  of  consciousness,  the  relations 
between  feelings  are  very  short  in  comparison  with  the  feel- 
ings they  unite,  has  thus  its  physiological  equivalent  in  the 
fact  that  the  transmission  of  a  wave  of  change  through  a 
nerve-fibre,  is  very  rapid  in  comparison  with  the  transforma- 
tion it  sets  up  in  a  nerve-centre.  If  we  consider  each  such 
transformation  to  be  physically  that  which  psychically  we 
consider  a  unit  of  feeling,  then,  remembering  its  appreciable 
duration,  we  may  understand  how  It  happens  that  when  the 
waves  of  molecular  change  brought  by  an  in-coming  nerve- 
fibre  exceed  a  certain  rate  of  recurrence,  the  transformation 
set  up  each  lasts  till  the  next  commences;  and  hence  the 
corresponding  units  of  feeling  become  fuseil  into  a  con- 
tinuous feeling  or  sensation. 

We  have  seen  that  predominance  of  the  relational  element 
of  ^[ind,  charaotorizes  the  |)eripherally-initiated  tracts  of 
consciousness  whiih  external  objivts  produce.  Between  this 
fact  and  the  facts  of  nervous  structure,  there  is  an  obvious 
agreement.  Take  the  case  of  the  eye.  The  retina  being  an 
area  formeii  of  an  immense  number  of  sensitive  elements, 
close  to,  but  separate  from,  one  another,  and  having  each 


an  iDdependent  centripetal  fibre;  it  results  that  the  rela- 
tions that  may  be  establisbcd  between  each  one  and  all  the 
others  are  enormous  in  number,  and  that  enormous  numbers 
of  relations  may  be  established  between  simultaiiGously- 
excited  clusters  of  them  and  other  simultaneously-exeited 
clusters.  The  shnrpueas  of  mutual  limitation  of  the  feelings 
and  clusters  of  feelings  lierc  initiated,  is  also  clearly  due  to 
those  same  structural  peculiarities;  as  are  also  their  rigid 
cohMions  and  extensive  iutegrations.  AVitbout  naming  the 
intermediate  cases,  it  will  suthce  if  we  pass  to  the  other 
extreme  and  observe  how,  in  the  visceral  nervona  system, 
whence  come  feelings  that  are  so  simple,  so  imleiinite,  and 
so  incoherent,  there  is  au  absence  of  the  appliances 
which  secure  inde]iendcnt  eseitements  of  adjacent  nerve- 
temii  nations, 

A  furlher  hannony  of  the  same  order  may  be  noted.  The 
relational  element  of  Mind,  as  shown  in  mutual  lirnttation,  in 
■ength  of  cohesion,  and  in  degree  of  clustering,  is  greater 
ween  feelings  of  the  same  order  than  between  feelings  of 
i  order  and  those  of  another.  This  answers  to  the  fact 
the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  and  chisters  of  nerve- 
kles  belongiug  to  feelings  of  one  order,  are  combined 
Jier  more  directly  and  intimately  than  they  are  with  the 
fibm  and  vesicles  belonging  to  feelings  of  other  orders. 
Siuiilarly,  it  holds  ainong  feelings  of  different  orders,  that 
the  readiness  to  enter  into  relations  is  much  greater  between 
e  arising  in  tlie  higher  sense-organs,  which  have  nervous 
closely  connected,  than  l>etween  them  and  the  vis- 
1  feelings  which  arise  in  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
t  communicate  but  indirectly  with  the  higher  centres, 
anomaly  appeai-s  thus  explicable.  That  such 
nal  feelings  as  smells  have  exceptional  powers  of 
ling  np  remembrances  of  past  scenes,  is  probably  due  to 
B  fact  that  the  olfactory  centres  ore  outgrowths  from  the 
rebral  hemispheres. 

i  have  seen  that  the  development  of  lUnd  is  funda- 
y  an  increasing  integration  of  feelings  on  aucceaaWel^- 
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higher  atages,  along  with  which  there  go  increasing  hetero- 
geneity and  dcfiniteness;  and  these  traits  answer  to  traits  in 
the  evolution  of  the  nervous  system  before  contemplated. 
For  we  found  that  along  with  growing  distinctness  and 
multiformity  of  structure,  there  is  throughout  an  advancing 
integration  of  structure  as  well  as  of  mass.    (See  §  8.) 

One  more  correspondence  of  moment  may  be  pointed  out 
— a  correspondence  that  replaces  a  supposed  discordance. 
The  most  developed  and  conspicuous  part  of  Mind  chiefly 
occupies  men's  attention;  and  hence  they  speak  of  Mind 
and  Intelligence  as  equivalents.  As  hinted  in  §  7,  even 
physiologists,  intending  to  ignore  all  pre-conceptions,  have 
been  led  into  difficulties  of  interpretation  by  inadvertently 
setting  out  with  this  belief  as  their  postulate.  But  Mind  is 
not  wholly,  or  even  mainly.  Intelligence.  We  have  seen  that 
it  consists  largely,  and  in  one  sense  entirely,  of  Feelings. 
Kot  only  do  Feelings  constitute  the  inferior  tracts  of  con* 
sciousness,  but  Feelings  are  in  all  cased  the  materials  out  of 
which,  in  the  superior  tracts  of  consciousness.  Intellect  is 
evolved  by  structural  combination.  Everywhere  Feeling  is 
the  substance  of  which,  where  it  is  present.  Intellect  is 
the  form.  And  where  Intellect  is  not  present,  or  but  little 
present.  Mind  consists  of  feelings  that  are  unformed  or  but 
little  formed.  Intellect  comprehends  only  the  relational 
elements  of  Mind;  and  to  omit  Feelings  is  to  omit  the 
terms  between  which  the  relations  exist.  The  recognition  of 
this  truth  saves  us  from  the  error  of  looking  for  a  regular 
correspondence  between  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system  and  the  degree  of  Intelligence.  As  in  §  7  we  saw  that 
the  size  of  the  nen'ous  system  varies  partly  as  the  quantity 
of  motion  evolved,  and  partly  as  the  complexity  of  that 
motion ;  so  here  we  see  that  the  size  of  the  nervous  system 
varies  partly  as  the  quantity  of  Feeling  (which  has  a  general 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  motion)  and  partly  as  the  degree 
of  Intellect  (which  has  a  general  relation  to  the  complexity 
of  the  motion).  And  thus  interpreting  the  facts,  supposed 
anomalies  disappear. 


CHAPTER  in. 


THE    KELATIVITT    OF    FKELINQS. 


77.  Mind  being  composed  of  Feelings  and  tlie  Rela- 

!  between  Feelings,  and  the  aptitudes  of  Feelings  for 

ng  into  Kelationa  varying  with  their  kinds,  the  Relnti- 

(  Feelings  is  an  expression  applicable,  in  one  sense,  to 

un  of  the  purely  aubjective  phenomena  described  in  the 

it  clmpter.    But  it  is  here  to  he  understood  in  quite  a  dif- 

t  sense.    Having  eontemplated  Feelings  in  tlieir  rela- 

to  one  another  as  components  of  consciousness,  we 

f  BOW  to  contemplate  them  in  their  relations  to  the 

ings  beyond  consciousness  by  which  they  are  produced. 

k  ILoreover,  the  things  beyond   consciousness  here  to  be 

sidered,  are  not  the  nerve-diatnrbances  which  are  the 

cal  sides  of  what  we  call  feehngs  on  their  psychical 

:  already,  in  the  chapter  on  -■Estho-Physiology,  the 

EatioQS  between   the  subjective  and  objective   faces   of 

r^■o^^fl  changes  have  been  described.    Our  present  inquiry 

into  the  nature  of  the  connexions  between  feelings,  and 

I  existing  outside  the  organism.     To  treat  of  these 

ut  going  over  any  ground  before  traversed  ia  difficult; 

I  an  external  action  being  related  to  a  feeling  only 

rough  an  intermediate  nervous  change,  the  intermediation 

t  well  be  left  out  of  sight.    Occasional  brief  repetitiona 

ist  therefore  be  excused. 

t  should  be  further  premised  that  we  are  here  concerned 
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mainly  with  peripherally-initiated  feelings  which  have  exter- 
nal origins;  or  rather,  with  those  primary  or  vivid  forms  of 
them  which  we  call  real,  in  contradistinction  to  the  second- 
ary or  faint  forms  wc  call  ideal. 

§  78.  The  general  truth,  familiar  to  all  students  of  Psy- 
chology, which  it  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  present 
under  its  many  aspects,  is  that  though  internal  feeling 
habitually  depends  on  external  agent,  yet  there  is  no  likeness 
between  them  either  in  kind  or  degree.  The  connexion 
between  objective  cause  and  subjective  effect  is  conditioned 
in  ways  extremely  complex  and  variable — ways  which  we 
will  proceed  to  consider  seriatim. 

We  shall  find  that  each  set  of  conditions  so  modifies  the 
connexion  between  objective  cause  and  subjective  effect  as 
to  determine  the  qualitative  character  of  the  effect.  In 
other  words,  the  same  agent  produces  feelings  of  quite 
unlike  natures  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  acts. 

We  shall  further  see  that,  besides  this  qualitative  unlike- 
ness,  there  is  a  quantitative  unlikeness.  Between  the  outer 
force  and  the  inner  feeling  it  excites,  there  is  no  such  cor- 
relation as  that  which  the  physicist  calls  equivalence — ^nay, 
the  two  do  not  even  maintain  an  unvarying  proportion. 
Equal  amounts  of  the  same  force  arouse  different  amounts 
of  the  same  feeling,  if  the  circumstances  differ.  Only  while 
all  the  conditions  remain  constant  is  there  something  like  a 
constant  ratio  between  the  physical  antecedent  and  the 
psychical  consequent. 

§  79.  Were  I  not  bound  to  enumerate  all  aspects  of  this 
relativity,  it  would  be  needless  to  say  that  the  connexion 
between  the  outer  agent  and  the  inner  feeling  generated  by 
it,  depends  on  the  structure  of  the  species. 

Obviously  the  forms  of  sensation  that  can  be  roused  int 
the  conaciousiiesB  of  a  creature,  are  primarily  determined  by 
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iperiplicral  organs  with  which  its  type  is  endowed.    Thia 

0  even  with  the  most  general  of  the  sensations — that  of 
^ach.  A  <.!nistAcean,  everj-where  enclosed  in  a  hard  exo- 
ekelcton,  can  liavc  no  such  tactual  impressions  as  those  which 
are  pussiblo  to  a  soft-skinned  animal.  The  impressions 
received  from  the  ends  of  its  limba  and  clawa  when  they 
eoiue  in  contact  with  external  objects,  may  be  compared  to 
thoee  which  a  man  receii^es  from  poking  objects  with  the 
end  of  his  walking-stick.  Still  more  manifestly 
are  the  special  sensations  dependent  for  their  qualities  0!i 
the  presence  of  special  sense-organs.  Take  the  auditory 
sensations.  Various  aquatic  creatures  that  have  no  developed 
organs  of  Hearing,  are  nevertheless  affected  by  tliose  vibra- 
tions which  to  creatures  better  endowed  are  sonorous. 
When  such  vibrations  are  propagated  through  their  medium, 
they  contract  themselves,  or  they  withdraw  into  their  shells 
if  they  have  them.  We  may  rensonubly  assume  that  what 
they  feel  is  a  jar  somewhat  resembling  the  jar  received  by 
the  hand  from  a  vibrating  musical  instrument.    But  in  any 

J,  the  quality  of  the  feeling  excited  in  these  lower  animals 
Ktuorous  waves,  is  wholly  unlike  the  quality  of  the  feel- 
which  such  waves  excite  in  higher  animals, 
lat,  qualities  being  alike,  the  quantities  of  the  feelings 
liieed  by  given  agents  vary  with  the  specific  structures, 

1  equally  familiar  truth.  In  a  bird  or  mammal  having 
b  that  fit  it  for  nocturnal  habits,  the  sensation  aroused  by 

mt  light,  is  much  greater  than  is  aroused  by  it  in  a  di- 
Itl  bird  or  mammal;  and  the  light  which  gives  to  a  di- 
nt creature  a  moderate  amoimt  of  sensation  suffices  to 
lie  the  nocturnal  creature  by  its  excess.  Simi- 

r  with  the  olfactory  feelings.  An  odour  which  has  no 
Jtiiable  effect  on  the  consciousness  of  a  man,  has  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  consciousness  of  a  dog.  Even  varie- 
ties of  dogs,  as  the  greyhound  and  the  beagle,  yield  us 
jdence  of  decided  quantitative  differences  between  the 
tal  diangea  caused  by  the  same  odour. 
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These  few  instances  warrant  us  in  suspecting  that  in  np 
two  species  does  a  given  amount  of  a  given  outer  agent 
excite  exactly  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  feeling. 

§  80.  This  apparently  hasty  generalization  is  justified  by 
the  generalization  to  which  we  come  next;  namely,  that 
within  the  same  species  the  relation  between  objective  cause 
and  subjective  effect  varies  both  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively with  the  constitution — varies,  that  is,  with  the  in- 
dividual structure. 

That  peculiarity  of  vision  discovered  in  himself  by  Dal- 
ton,  and  sometimes  named  after  him,  yields  an  instance  of 
qualitative  difference.  To  those  organized  as  he  was,  the 
visible  world  does  not  present  all  the  various  feelings  of 
colour  that  it  does  to  mankind  in  general.  Sensations  which 
to  others  seem  strongly  contrasted,  as  red  and  green,  seem 
to  them  the  same.  Whence  we  must  conclude  that  certain 
etherial  undulations  produce  in  such  persons  feelings  unlike 
those    they    produce    in    other    persons.  From 

sentient  states  excited  through  the  ears,  may  be  drawn 
another  illustration.  Aerial  pulses  recurring  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  per  second  are  perceived  by  some  as  separate 
pulses;  but  by  some  they  are  perceived  as  a  tone  of  very 
low  pitch.  Similarly  at  the  other  extreme.  Vibrations 
exceeding  thirty  thousand  per  second,  are  inaudible  through 
certain  ears;  while  through  ears  that  are,  as  we  may  suppose, 
of  somewhat  unlike  structures,  these  rapid  vibrations  are 
known  as  an  excessively  acute  sound. 

Quantitative  differences  of  sensation  that  are  caused  by 
differences  of  individual  organization,  every  one  observes. 
All  orders  of  sensations  exemplify  them.  Here  are  instances 
from  each.  Thick-skinned  persons  are  insensible  to 

tactual  impressions  which  thin-skinned  persons  clearly  feel; 
and  there  are  persons  by  whom  minute  unlikenesses  of  sur- 
face are  so  distinctly  perceived  that  they  are  employed  to 
judge   of   commodities,   such   as   raw   silk,    by   handling 
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Uow  Hiiiounts  of  flavour  quite  inappreciable 

f  some  are  readily  appreciable  hy  others,  the  dinner-table 

nstuntly  reminds  us.     And  that  there  are  professional 

i,  bIiows  that  the  gustatory  feeling  jiroduced  by  a  given 

lantity  of  sapid  substance,  is,  in  exceptional  organizations, 

ich  greater  than  usual.  AVitb  snielb  it  is  the 

!.     There  are  those  to  whom  quite  delicate  perfumes 

1  of  overjiowering  strength.     And  there  are  those  to 

3ioni  odours  usually  felt  to  be  disgusting  in  the  extreme, 

e  scarcely  percejitible.  Constitutional  differences 

^  quickness  of  hearing,  sometimes  market)  between  persona 

!  the  same  race,  are  more  marked     between  persons  of 

ifferent  racea.    By  putting  his  ear  to  the  ground  a  savage 

i  sounds  inaudible  by  a  civilized  man.  The 

>  holds  with  visual  sensitiveness.     The  Bushman  is  im- 

sible  by  t.'hanges  in  the  field  of  view  which  do  not  im- 

0  the  Enropean.  And  such  testa  as  occur  in  the  telescopic 

1  for  minute  stars,  show  that,  in  the  same  race,  the 

tnuRt  of  light  which  excites  a  distinct  feeling  in  one 

,,  excites  no  feeling  in  another. 

Tius  we  may  make  wider  the  startling  inference  drawn 

i  last  section.     Besides  concluding  that  in  no  two* 

9  are  the  subjective  effects  produced  by  given  objeu- 

!  actions  ubsulutely  alike,  qualitatively   and   quantita- 

rely;  we  may  conclude  tliat  they  are  absolutely  alike  in  no 

3  individuals  of  the  same  species. 


^  81.  Whatever  there  may  seem  of  excess  in  this  state- 
mt  will  di8aj)|)ear  when  we  remember  that  even  in  the 
e  individual  the  quantity,  if  not  the  quality,  of  the  feel- 
}f  excited  by  an  external  agent  constant  in  kind  and  de- 
ies  according  to  the  constitutional  state. 
f  qualitative  variations  we  have  but  vague  and  indirect 
Still  the  experiences  of  invalids  yield  reason  to 
ject  thai  they  occur.  There  are  abnormal  states  of  the 
a  system  during  which  illusive  sensations  trouble  the 
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patient.  The  consciousness  of  a  disagreeable  smell  which  is 
one  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  an  epileptic  fit,  may  be 
named  as  an  instance.  And  if  feelings  of  purely  subjective 
origin,  so  strong  as  to  be  mistaken  for  feelings  of  objective 
origin,  may  arise  from  extreme  nervous  derangements,  it  is 
reasonably  inferable  that  smaller  nervous  derangements 
will  often  arouse  vague  subjective  states  which  may  mingle 
with,  and  qualify,  the  feelings  objectively  originated. 

The  quantitative  variations  which  variations  of  constitu- 
tional state  entail  among  the  feelings  produced  by  equal 
external  agents,  are  very  familiar.  As  before,  some  are  con- 
sequent on  derangements  of  health  and  some  on  advancing 
vears.  In  certain  conditions  of  nervous  irritabi- 

lity,  sounds  of  ordinary  strength  seem  intolerably  loud; 
daylight  becomes  imbearable  from  the  excess  of  visual  feel- 
ing it  causes;  and  even  the  skin  becomes  unduly  sensitive: 
there  is  what  is  called  hyper-sesthesia.  Contrariwise,  there 
are  deviations  from  health  characterized  by  an  ansBsthesia 
allied  to  that  artificially  caused — a  state  of  comparative 
indifference  to  amounts  of  external  stimuli  which  commonly 
arouse  much  feeling.  How  along  with  decline  of 

►  vigour  in  old  age  there  goes  an  increasing  anaesthesia  of 
one  or  more  kinds,  we  have  daily  proof.  There  is  dimness 
of  sight;  there  is  dulness  of  hearing;  there  is  often  obtuse- 
neas  of  taste. 

Thus,  besides  seeing  that  the  subjective  effect  produced 
by  each  objective  cause  varies  with  the  structure  of  the 
species,  and  varies  with  the  structure  of  the  individual  of 
the  species,  we  see  that  it  varies  with  the  constitutional 
state  of  the  individual — often  in  a  marked  degree.  Very 
jxissibly  the  ratio  is  never  twice  the  same;  but  always  differs 
infinitesimally,  if  not  appreciably. 

§  82.  The  kind  and  degree  of  effect  which  an  external 
physical  stimulus  produces  on  the  pisychical  state,  depends 
also  on  the  part  of  the  organism  subject  to  it«    Equal  quan- 
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8  of  the  same  force  excite  feelings  widely  unlike,  quali- 
'  and  quantitatively,  according  to  the  structures  o£ 
the  peripheral  organs  on  which  they  fall. 

The   qualitative  differences  we  recognize  so   much  as 

matter?  of  course  that  we  forget  their  siguificance.     Here, 

■  i^liowever,  they  niuat  not  be  passed  over.  ,  Mauy 

Inds  of  matter  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin  at  large, 

iHOse  only  sensations  of  touch,  cause,  when  applied  to  the 

gne,  sensations  of  touch  and  taste;  or,  if  they  are  kinds 

jE  matter  lianng  the  tastes  we  call  pungent,  they  arouse  in 

■e  skin  sensations  of  heat  or  tingling.  Similarly 

hh  volatile  anbatances.     A  whifE  of  ammonia  coming  in 

ntact  with  the  eyes,  produces  a  smart;  getting  into  the 

jstrila,  excites  tlie  consciousness  we  descrilie  as  an  intolera- 

j  strong  odour;  being  condeused  on  the  tongue,  generates 

|l acrid  taste;  while  ammonia  applied  in  solution  to  a  tender 

fft  of  the  skin,  makei^  it  burn,  as  we  say.  The 

■cling  caused  by  sonorous  untiulations,  already  adverted  to 

varyiug  with  the  structure  of  the  species,  must  be  named 

e  also  as  varying  with  the  structure  of  the  part  affected. 

'.  vibrating  tuning-fork  touched  with  the  fingers,  gives 

tem  a  sense  of  jar;  held  between  the  teeth,  it  gives  thi^ 

me  sense  to  tlie  parts  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  while 

r  communication  through  the  bonea  of  the  skidl,  its  vibra- 

s  so  affect  tlie  auditory  apparatus  as  to  awaken  a  con- 

a  of  souud — a  consciousness  which  alone  results  if 

the  tuning-fork  does  not  touch  the  body.  The 

different  sensations  excited  by  etberial  undulations  on  the 

luimotlified  integument  and  on  those  modified  portions  of  it 

Ijjch  constitute  eyes  (Prinnples  of  Biologif,  %  295)  yield 

rther  illustrations.     The  Sun's  rays  falling  on  the  hand 

1  a  sensation  of  heat  but  no  sensation  of  light;  and 

ig  on  the  retina  cause  a  sensation  of  light  but  no  sensa- 

1  of  heat.     As  Professor  Tyndall  has  proved  by  expcri- 

1  himself,  the  retina  is  insensible  to  heat-raya  of 

siderable  concentration. 
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That  the  relation  between  an  outer  force  and  the  inner 
feeling  it  arouses,  varies  quantitatively  according  to  the  part 
of  the  body  acted  upon,  there  are  many  proofs,  of  which  one 
or  two  will  suffice.  The  arched  under-surface  of 

the  foot  experiences  an  intense  sensation  of  tickling  from  a 
gentle  touch  which  generates  a  much  feebler  sensation  of 
this  kind  elsewhere.  C/onversely,  the  thick  skin  of  the  heel 
bears  with  comparatively  little  pain  the  long-continued 
pressure  of  a  hard  prominence  which  would  be  intolerable 
to  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  feelings  caused  by 

exposing  different  j)arts  of  the  skin  to  the  same  heat,  are  not 
in  most  cases  conspicuously  unlike  in  degree;  but  there  is 
one  case  in  which  they  are.  When  drinking  a  liquid  the  heat 
of  which  is  quite  bearable  by  that  part  of  the  upper  lip  usu- 
ally immersed,  it  may  be  observed  that  if  the  lip  is  acci- 
dentally dipped  deeper,  so  as  to  immerse  a  little  of  the  outer 
skin,  a  sensation  of  scalding  results. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  same  external  agent  acting  on 
different  peripheral  organs,  generates  states  of  consciousness 
which  have  in  many  cases  no  likenesses  of  kind  whatever, 
and  have  in  other  cases  immense  unlikenesses  of  degree. 

§  83.  The  state  of  the  part  affected,  as  well  as  its  structure, 
has  a  share  in  determining  the  relation  between  outer  agent 
and  inner  feeling.  Already  in  the  chapter  on  ^Estho- 
Physiology,  it  has  been  sIiowti  that  the  ratio  borne  by  the 
change  sot  up  in  a  nerve-tennination  to  the  feeling  elicited, 
varies  with  the  local  conditions.  ObWouslv  this  involves  a 
concomitant  variation  in  the  ratio  l>etween  the  amoimt  of 
external  fon*e  which  initiates  the  nervous  change,  and  the 
amount  of  feeling  that  eventually  results.  It  will  suffice  to 
recall  the  several  causes  of  the  variation. 

The  tem|>erature  of  the  \\art  is  one  of  them.  Between 
the  state  of  lix'al  insensibility  produced  by  excessive  cold, 
and  the  state  of  seuv^^ibility  accompanving  natural  warmth, 
there  are  states  showing  all  gradations  in  the  proportion 
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hich    the   mcidont    force    beara    to    the    feeling    called 

I  aii£emia  affects  this  proportion  by  diminisliing  tlio 
lantity  of  sensation  whieli  a  given  amount  of  outer  action 
mprntee;  and  !o<!aI  hyperemia,  by  increasing  it — often 
r.  nypereeiuia,  however,  in  certain  cases  (pfis- 
'  by  putting  an  obstacle  between  the  outer  agent  and 
}  nerves  to  be  affected)  decreases  the  amount  of  feeling 
meratcd;  as  in  the  partial  or  complete  loss  of  taste  and 
caused  by  a  bad  cold. 

G  condition  of  Hit;  structures  concemed  as  modified  by 
revious  discharge  of  their  functions,  is  a  further  cause  of 
nation  in  the  ratio  between  the  objective  actions  and  the 
KTtive  effects  due  to  them.  Sensory'  organs  worn  by 
g  excitements  recently  undergone,  require  greater  ex- 
J  forces  to  arouse  the  same  amounts  of  internal  feelings. 
3  ia  so  with  touches,  tastes,  smells,  aa  well  as  visual  and 
iry  impressions, 

e  more  cause  of  variation,  occurring  in  a  special  class  of 

,  must  bo  added.     The  sensation  that  follows  contact 

1  matter  hotter  or  colder  than  the  body,  dejtends  less  on 

B  temperature  of  the  matter  than  on  tlio  contrast  between 

It  ti*mperature  and  that  of  the  body.    On  going  into  a  warm 

li  or  into  cold  water,  the  heat  or  the  cold  seems  greater 

a  it  does  after  a  short  interval,  during  which  the  thermal 

(ite  of  the  skin  has  ajiproximated  to  that  of  the  water. 

e  striking  still  is  the  evidence  yielded  by  cases  in  which 

e  Hfliiie  tepid  water  feela  either  warm  or  cold  according  to 

t  t«>niperature  of  the  hand  put  into  it;  nay,  in  whi<!h  it 

tela  both  warm  and  cold  to  the  two  hands,  if  one  has  been 

Ibch  heated  and  the  other  much  cooled. 


f  §  R4,  Tet  another  general  fart  romains.  The  relative 
jtionaoffubjeet  and  object,  modify,  both  qnalitntively  and 

llantitalively,  the  relations  between  incident  forces  and 
roked  feelings. 
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The  instance  of  qualitative  modification  most  easily  ob- 
served, is  that  produced  in  the  pitch  of  a  sound  by  the 
movement  of  the  sounding  body  towards,  or  away  from,  the 
auditor.  If,  as  an  express  train  passes  through  a  railway- 
station,  the  whistle  happens  to  be  going,  the  tone  heard  by 
each  person  in  the  station,  changes  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
at  the  moment  the  engine  goes  by  him.  A  still  more 
marked  change  is  perceivable  if  the  auditor,  seated  in  a 
train  travelling  with  considerable  speed  in  one  direction,  is 
passed  by  a  whistling  engine  travelling  rapidly  in  the 
opiwsite  direction.  Under  such  circimastances  I  have  ob- 
served, at  the  moment  of  passing,  a  fall  in  the  pitch  of  the 
note  amounting  to  a  major  third  or  even  a  fourth.  How 
this  is  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  number  of  aerial  pulses 
reaching  the  ear  in  a  given  time,  need  not  here  be  explained 
at  length.  It  concerns  us  only  to  note  that  the  quality  of 
the  feeling  produced  by  a  sounding  body  is  not  the  same 
when  the  body  is  approaching  or  receding  as  when  sta- 
tionary; and  that  the  quality  of  the  feeling  changes 
with  every  change  in  the  rate  of  approach  or  reces- 
sion. A  remarkable  illustration  of  analogous 
nature,  has  been  disclosed  by  inquiries  respecting  the 
qualities  of  the  lights  radiated  by  different  stars.  Some 
years  since  it  was  suggested  that  possibly  the  apparent 
colours  of  the  stars  are  determined  by  their  motions 
towards,  or  away  from,  the  Earth  at  various  velocities;  and 
though  this  supposition  has  not  turned  out  to  be  true,  yet  a 
truth  akin  to  it  has  been  discovered.  Though  to  the  naked 
eye,  the  quality  of  the  light  emanating  from  each  star  is  not 
appreciably  affected  by  the  star's  velocity  of  approach  to,  or 
recession  from,  us;  yet,  as  examined  through  the  spectro- 
scope, its  quality  proves  to  be  thus  affected.  Mr.  Huggins 
has  recently  shown  that  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  differs  from 
the  spectrum  he  would  jy-ield  were  he  stationary  relatively  to 
us;  and  differs  in  such  way  as  to  show  that  he  is  mo\ang 
away  from  us  at  a  rate  of  more  than  two  millions  of  miles 
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per  (lay.  Hence,  in  a  ilogree  appreciable  under  certain  con- 
ditions, the  nature  of  the  feeling  excited  by  liiniiniferouB 
mdulations,  varies  according  to  the  relative  motion  of  the 

server  and  the  body  emitting  them. 
I  Of  quantitative  variations  arising  from  relative  motion, 
s  have  a  familiar  instance  in  the  different  feelings  of  heat 
(  of  cold  produced  in  us  by  surrounding  media,  when  we 
e  at  rest  and  when  we  move.  In  a  bath  above  100°,  the 
pater  Beems  liotter  to  a  liiub  that  stirs  than  to  cue  that 
I  stationary;  and  every  bather  knows  how  much  colder 
nnning  water  of  a  given  temiieraturc  feels  than  still 
rater  of  the  same  temperature — a  contrast  that  becomes 
y  great  when  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  much 
red,  ae  in  a  douche.  Similarly  with  the  air.  A  greater 
aiU  ia  felt  by  those  who,  instead  of  standing  still,  are  ex- 
I  in  a  carriage  to  "  the  wind  of  their  own  speed." 
"bough  the  explanation  of  these  differences  is,  that  the 
medium  in  contact  with  the  skin  is  continually  changed 
in  the  one  set  of  cases  and  not  in  the  other,  yet  it  remains 
Irue  that  the  sensation  varies  in  intensity  as  the  relative 

Etion  of  the  medium  varies, 
i  85.  Thus  far  we  have  limited  our  attention  to  the  feel- 
s  excited  by  external  tilings  acting  on  the  organism.  We 
st  not,  however,  pass  over  the  feelings  which  accompany 
ions  of  the  organism  on  external  things.  Though  here 
tbe  relation  between  subjective  and  objective  changes  does 
not  obviously  vary  qualitatively,  it  varies  very  much  quan- 

titatively. 

,  in  mnscidar  action,  there  took  place  a  transformation 

:he  feeling  of  muscular  effort  iuro  an  equivalent  of  me- 

aical  effect ;  then  a  given  amount  of  such  feeling  would 

s  generate  the  same  amount  of  such  effect,  through 

ver  muscles  expended.     But  the  fact  is  quite  other- 

Tbe  conscious  exercise  of  force  required  when  a 

weight  is  lifted  by  the  little  finger,  far  exceeds  that 
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required  when  the  stone  weight  is  grasped  in  the  hand, 
and  lifted  by  the  arm.  Or  again^  the  gymnastic  feat  of 
raising  the  body  up  a  ladder  hand  over  hand,  implies  a 
much  higher  degree  of  the  subjective  state  we  call  exertion 
than  is  implied  by  climbing  up  the  ladder  in  the  usual  way. 
Clearly,  therefore,  a  given  amount  of  feeling  gives  rise 
to  an  amount  of  molar  motion  which  is  large  or  smaU  ac- 
cording to  the  muscles  used.  This  relation  is  also 
dependent  on  age.  The  sense  of  effort  which  a  child  expe- 
riences in  raising  a  weight,  greatly  exceeds  in  intensity  the 
sense  of  effort  it  will  experience  in  raising  the  same  weight 
by  the  same  muscles  twenty  years  afterwards.  At  maturity, 
a  like  amount  of  sensation  is  the  correlate  of  an  increased 
amount  of  produced  motion.  Similarly,  this  relation 
varies  quantitatively  as  the  constitutional  state  varies. 
After  a  prostrating  illness,  the  feeling  of  strain  that  accom- 
panies the  raising  of  a  limb,  is  as  great  as  that  which  in 
health  accompanies  a  considerable  feat  of  strength. 

§  86.  Were  it  not  that  already  as  much  space  as  can  be 
afforded  has  been  occupied,  it  would  be  well  here  to  illus- 
trate the  ways  in  which  both  the  peripherally-initiated 
feelings  that  arise  in  internal  organs  and  the  centrally- 
initiated  feelings  or  emotions,  have  also  their  several  forms 
of  relatiWty.  But  it  must  suffice  just  to  indicate  these  ex- 
tensions of  the  general  truth  that  has  been  set  forth. 

For  present  purposes  we  may  fitly  limit  ourselves  to  the 
relativity  of  those  peripherally-initiated  feelings  directly 
traceable  to  environing  agencies.  Their  relativities  we  find 
to  l>e  of  manifold  kinds.  The  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
the  sensation  produced  by  a  given  amount  of  a  given 
external  force,  vary  not  only  with  the  structure  of  the 
organism,  sj)ecific  and  indi^ndual,  as  well  as  the  struc- 
ture of  the  part  affected,  but  also  with  the  age,  the  con- 
stitutional state,  the  state  of  the  part  as  modified  by  tem- 
perature, circulation,  and  previous  use,  and  even  with  the 
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jbladve  motion  of  subject  and  object.    Thus  we  may  count 
p  nine  different  causeB  which  affect  qualitatively  or  quanti- 
ively  or  both,  the  relation  between  the  exciting  phyeical 
Tit  and  the  produced  psychical  nioUitication.    These  dif- 
causes    co-operate    in    ever-changing    proportions. 
J  when  we  reiueraber  that  any  change  iu  any  one  of  them 
eeults  in  some  alteration  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  feeling 
■oused,  we  become  strongly  inipressed  with  the  trnth  that 
Bul>jective  consciousness,  determined  as  it  is  wholly  by  sub- 
jective nature,  state,  and  circumstances,  ia  no  measure  of 
objective  existence. 

Indeed,  the  primitive  belief  that  redness  exiafe  as  such 

Itat  of  the  minii,  anti  that  Bound  possesses  apart  from  our- 

tlves  that  qnality  which  it  has  to  our  peR-eption,  is  thus 

mdere-d  as  hard  for  the  i>sych  ologiet  to  entortaiu  as  its 

p]iusite  is  hard  to  eutertain  for  the  uncultivated.      After 

laming  that  when  n  tumbler  is  struck  the  blow  causes 

I  change  of  form,   instantly  followed    by  an  oppo- 

I  change  of  form,   after  which  there  recurs   the  first 

m,  and  so  on — after  pcrcoiviug  that  each  of  tliese  rhytli- 

ical  changes  of  forai  gives  an  impact  to  sulistances  in 

mtact  with  the  tumbler,  generatiug  visible  waves  on  the 

e  of  its  contained  liquid,  anil  waves  having  lite  periods 

k  the  surrounding  air — when  it  liaa  been  proved  to  us  that 

i  feeling  of  tone  results  only  when  such  mechanical  oacil- 

i  of  adjacent  matter  recur  with  a  certain  apeetl,  and 

riea  in  quality  according  to  the  speed — when,  further,  we 

[hd  that  these  mechanical  oscillations  protluce  this  feeling 

when  tJiey  fall  on  a  particular  structure,  and  that,  when 

they  fall  on   other  striictiires,   they  produce   feelings  of 

lolfllly  unlike  kinds;  we  l)ecome  fully  convinced  that  the 

form  of  objective  action  we  call  sound,  has  not  the  slightest 

tn&liip  in  nature  to  the  sensation  of  sound  which  if  arouses 

Similarly  with  undulations  of  the  etherial  me^Hura. 

tow  tJiat  we  know  heat  and  light  to  be  nearly-allied  forms 

isible  motion,  which  may  arise  by  transformation  of 
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sensible  motion  and  may  be  re-transformed  into  it,  we  are 
convinced  that  among  the  outer  actions  which  arouse  in  us 
the  feelings  of  light,  heat,  and  sensible  motion,  there  can  be 
no  such  intrinsic  differences  as  among  the  feelings  we  know 
by  these  names;  and  that  hence  these  feelings  cannot  be 
like  them.  There  follows  irresistibly  the  conclusion  that 
the  same  holds  of  tastes  and  smells — that  a  bitter  flavour 
implies  in  the  substance  yielding  it  nothing  like  what  wo 
call  bitterness,  and  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  sweetness  in 
the  exhaled  matter  which  we  distinguish  as  a  sweet  odour; 
but  that,  in  these  cases  as  in  the  otheA,  the  objective  action 
which  sets  up  the  subjective  state,  no  more  resembles  it 
than  the  pressure  which  moves  the  trigger  of  a  gun  resem- 
bles the  explosion  which  follows. 

Finally,  the  induction  extends  itself  to  the  sensations  of 
tension  and  pressure  whiph  we  ascribe  to  mechanical  force, 
ordinarily  so-called.  The  same  weight  produces  one  kind 
of  feeling  when  it  rests  on  a  passive  portion  of  the  body, 
and  another  kind  of  feeling  when  supported  at  the  end  of 
the  outstretched  arm.  Or,  to  take  a  better  case — if,  one 
hand  being  opened  out  on  the  table,  a  knuckle  of  the  other 
hand  is  thrust  down  with  some  force  on  the  back  of  it, 
there  results  a  sensation  of  pain  in  the  back  of  the  hand,  a 
sensation  of  pressure  in  the  knuckle,  and  a  sensation  of  mus- 
cular tension  in  the  active  arm.  Which  of  these  sensations 
does  the  mechanical  force  in  action  resemble,  qualitatively 
or  quantitatively?  Clearly,  it  cannot  be  assimilated  to  one 
more  than  another  of  them;  and  hence  must  in  itself  be 
something  alien  from,  or  unrepresentable  by,  any  feeling. 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  are 
conscious  of  as  properties  of  matter,  even  down  to  its  weight 
and  resistance,  are  but  subjective  affections  produced  by 
objective  agencies  that  are  unknown  and  unknowable.  All 
the  sensations  produced  in  us  by  environing  things  are  but 
symbols  of  actions  out  of  ourselves,  the  natures  of  which 
we  cannot  even  conceive. 
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§  87.  This  conclnsion  fully  harmonizes  mtb,  and  is  in- 
deed an  ob\4oiis  corollary  from,  those  truths  which  Physi- 
ology BiipplieH  as  data  to  Psychology.  l*t  us  briefly  note 
how  the  Kiruftiiral  and  functional  facts  set  down  in  the  pre- 
ceding part,  yield  deductively  the  inferences  above  reached 
I  inductively. 

A  nerve  is  a  thread  of  unstable  nitrogenous  snbstanoe 
Tinning  from  periphery  to  centre  or  from  centre  to  peri- 
phery, along  which,  when  one  of  its  ends  is  disturbed, 
hore  runs  a  wave  of  molecular  change  to  the  other.  The 
wave  of  change  set  up  by  a  peripheral  disturbance  is  not 
B  the  action  which  cauaea  it;  and  the  waves  of  change  set 
Mp  in  different  nerves  by  different  peripheral  disturbances 
>  no  such  unlikenesaes  as  have  the  disturbances  them- 
lelvcs.  Hence  being  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  kind  of 
ffeeling  depends  either  on  the  character  of  the  nerve-centre, 
for  on  the  way  in  wliich  the  molecular  disturbance  is 
brought  to  the  nerve-centre,  or  on  both;  It  becomes  incon- 
ceivable that  any  resemblance  exists  between  tlie  subjective 
effect  and  that  objective  cause  which  arouses  it  through  the 
nlermediation  of  changes  resembling  neither. 

Similarly  with  the  quantitative  variations.  Seeing,  as  we 
Jid,  that  every  nervous  disturbance  propagated  from  peri- 
Itehery  to  centre  undergoes  a  multiplication,  the  degree  of 
irhich  depends  primarily  on  the  particular  multiplying 
nictiircs  passed  through,  and  secondarily  on  the  changeable 
pliysiotogical  conditions  which  favour  or  hinder  t!ie  niiiitipli- 
Mtion;  it  is  clear  that,  if  what  on  its  physical  side  is  a 
Btral  nervous  disturbance,  is  on  its  psychical  side  a  feel- 
ing, there  cannot  be  constant  proportions  between  feelings 
bind  the  environing  stimuli  to  which  they  answer,  Quanti- 
Ifltively  as  well  as  qualitatively,  feeling  must  be  relative  to 
Qie  nature  and  state  of  the  subject. 


§  88,  But  now  let  us  not  overlook  an  all-important  im- 
»tion  very  generally  overlooked,  and  the  overlooking  of 
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which  leads  to  elaborate  systems  of  erroneous  inf erenced  of 
very  remarkable,  not  to  say  astonishing,  kinds. 

All  the  foregoing  arguments,  and  all  arguments  of  kin- 
dred natures,  set  out  by  assuming  objective  existence.  Not  a 
step  can  be  taken  towards  the  truth  that  our  states  of  con- 
sciousness are  the  only  things  we  can  know,  without  tacitly 
or  avowedly  postulating  an  unknown  something  beyond  con- 
sciousness. The  proposition  that  whatever  we  feel  has  an 
existence  which  is  relative  to  ourselves  only,  cannot  be 
proved,  nay  cannot  even  be  intelligibly  expressed,  without 
asserting,  directly  or  by  implication,  an  external  existence 
which  is  not  relative  to  ourselves.  When  it  is  argued  that 
what  we  are  conscious  of  as  sound  has  no  objective  reality 
as  such,  since  its  antecedent  is  also  the  antecedent  to  what 
we  are  conscious  of  as  jar,  and  that  the  two  consequents, 
being  unlike  one  another,  cannot  be  respectively  like  their 
common  antecedent;  the  validity  of  the  argument  depends 
whollv  on  the  existence  of  the  common  antecedent  as  some- 
thing  that  has  remained  unchanged  while  consciousness 
has  been  changing.  If,  after  finding  that  the  same  tepid 
water  may  feel  warm  to  one  hand  and  cold  to  the  other, 
it  is  inferred  that  warmth  is  relative  to  our  own  nature  and 
our  own  state;  the  inference  is  valid  only  supposing  the 
activity  to  which  these  different  sensations  are  referred,  is 
an  activitv  out  of  ourselves  which  has  not  been  modified 
by  our  own  activities. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  asserted: — Either  the  ante- 
cedents of  each  feeling,  or  state  of  consciousness,  exist  only 
as  previous  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness;  or  else  they, 
or  some  of  them,  exist  apart  from,  or  independently  of,  con- 
sciousness. If  the  first  is  asserted,  then  the  proof  that  what- 
ever we  feel  exists  relativelv  to  ourselves  onlv,  becomes 
doubly  meaningless.  To  say  that  a  sensation  of  sound  and 
a  sensation  of  jar  cannot  be  respectively  like  thoir  common 
antecedent  because  they  are  not  like  one  another,  is  an 
empty  proposition;  since  the  two  feelings  of  sound  and  jar 
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never  have  a  common  antecedent  in  conseiouanesa.     The 
»iubination  o£  feelings  that  is  followed   by  the  feeling 
■«f  jar,  is  never  the  same  as  the  combinalion  of  feelings 
^that  is   followed   by   the   feeling   of   sound;    and   hence, 
aot  having  a  common   antecedent,   it  cannot   be  argued 
^  that  they  are  unlike  it.     Moreover,  if  by  antecedent  ia 
meant  constant   or  uniform   antecedent   (and    any   other 
meaning  ia  suicidal)  then  the  proposition  that  the  aute- 
p  cedent   of   sound   exista   only    in   consciousness,    is   abao- 
l-hitely   irreconcilable   with   the   fact   that   the   feeling   of 
lound  often  abniptly  breaks  in  upon  the  series  of  feelings 
(Otherwise  determined,  where  no  antecedent  of  the  specified 
bind  has  occurred.  The  other  alternative,  there- 

fore, that  the  active  antecedent  of  each  primary  feeling  exists 
Independently  of  consciouaneas,  ia  the  only  thinkable  one. 
jlt  is  the  one  implicitly  asserted  in  the  very  proposition 
fliat  feelings  are  relative  to  our  own  natures;  and  it  is  taken 
bjor  granted  in  every  step  of  every  argument  by  which  this 
-opoaition  ia  proved. 

Thus  we  come  once  more  by  another  route  to  the  con- 

iBlusion  already  twice  reached.     In  the  first  part  of  J'lrsi 

•^^^jwhen  treating  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  it 

Kas  shown  that  the  existence  of  a  nou*relative  ia  unavoid- 

Blbly  asacrted  in  every  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  relativity 

I  proved.     In  the  second  port  of  Mrst  Princijjl-en,  when 

idealing  with  the  Data  of  Philosophy,  it  waa  shown  that  the 

■existence  of  subject  and  object  is  a  deliverance  of  con- 

leioiisnoss  which,  taking  precedem^e  of  all  analytical  exniu- 

Ination,  hut  auljsequently  verified  by  analytic  examination, 

i  a  truth  transcending  all  others  in  certainty.     And  here 

^ain,  the  validity  of  the  conclusion  that  whatever  we  feel 

Otisls  as  we  feel  it  only  in  ouraelvca,  we  find  to  depend 

mtirely  npnu  the  postulate  that  feelings  have  antecedents 

lut  of  ourselves. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   RELATIVITY   OF   RELATIONS   BETWEEN   FEELINGS. 

§  89.  The  mildest  criticism  on  this  title  will  probably  be 
that  it  is  an  awkward  combination  of  words;  and  an  out- 
spoken critic  will  very  likely  condemn  it  either  as  non- 
sensical or  as  meaningless.  Nevertheless  it  has  a  definite 
meaning  not  properly  expressible  by  any  other  title. 

Mind  we  foimd  to  be  composed  of  feelings  and  the  rela- 
tions between  feelings.  In  the  last  chapter,  it  was  shown 
that  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  feelings  are  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  subject — exist,  as  we  know  them,  only 
in  consciousness,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  the  agents 
beyond  consciousness  which  cause  them.  And  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  show  that  in  like  manner  the 
forms  and  degrees  of  relations  between  feelings  are  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  subject — exist,  as  we  know  them, 
only  in  consciousness,  and  no  more  resemble  the  connexions 
between  outer  agents  than  the  feelings  they  unite  resemble 
these  outer  agents. 

The  most  highly  compounded  relations  between  feel- 
ings, are  those  in  which  they  are  present  to  conscious- 
ness not  simply  as  co-existing  but  as  co-existing  in  certain 
relative  positions — co-existing,  that  is,  along  with  many 
of  those  intervening  and  surrounding  positions  which 
are  the  units  of  our  conception  of  Space.  The  relativity  of 
those  compound  relations  of  Co-existence,  as  we  may  call 

them,  must  be  dealt  with  first.    After  them  we  will  paaa  to 
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;  compound  relations  of  Sequence,  or  tiioee  in  wUicli 
teliugs  are  known  not  simply  as  iia\ing  ocuiirred  in 
lU,  but  as  occupying  certain  positions  in  the  series 
I  states  of  consciousness,  between  which  there  ere  inter- 
ning positions  occupitnl  by  other  states — relations  of 
,  that  is,  in  which  Time,  regarded  as  having  an 
assignable  quantity,  is  an  element.  We  will  next  consider 
tiie  compound  relations  of  Difference,  or  those  in  which 

(rond  the  mere  consciousness  of  Difference,  there  is  a 
isciousness  of  the  degree  of  Difference — relations  of 
fference,  that  is,  in  which  the  related  feelings  are  con- 
ved  as  differing  in  strength  by  assignable  anioimts. 
e  relations  of  Co-esistenee,  of  Sequence,  and  of  Diffor- 
;e,  considored  under  their  simplest  aspects  apart  from 
quantitative  implications,  may  then  occupy  us. 


§  90.  No  great  effort  of  imagination  is  required  to  see 

lit  the  couBcionsuesB  of  space  of  three  dimensions,  consti- 

1  of  trebly-compounded  relations  of  Co-exisience,  is  a 

sciousness  that  varies   qualitatively   according  to   the 

^cture  of  the  species.    It  needs  but  to  call  to  mind  how 

ally  our  conception  of  space  is  modified  when  we  are  in 

lark  place  of  whicli  we  know  not  the  boimda,  to  perceive 

Jit  tliose  inferior  creatures  which  have  no  eyes,  and  cannot, 

fyre  do  in  the  dark,  supplement  present  tactual  experiences 

remembered   visual   experiences,    must   have   coneep- 

tioDs    of   space    quite    unlike    in    quality    to    our    own, 

which   are  abstracted   in   so  large  a   degree  from   visual 

experiences.  Not  only  must  the  consciousness 

of  trebly-compounded  relations  of  Co-existence  be  quali- 

latively  different  in  such  inferior  creatures,  but  also  those 

^^  doubly-compounded  and  singly-compounded  relations  of 

■existence.     A  creature  with  eyes  is  capable  of  having 

t  relative  positions  constituting  an  area,  impressed 

Peonaciousness  with  apparent  simultaneity;  but  a  creature 

tliout  eyes  can  become  conscious  of  these  multitudinous 
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relative  positions  only  through  continued  tactual  explora- 
tions, presenting  most  of  them  in  distinct  succession.  And 
whereas  space  of  one  dimension  is  knowable  by  the  seeing 
creature  as  a  seemingly-instantaneous  consciousness  of  the 
relative  positions  of  two  things  impressing  it,  the  conscious- 
ness of  these  relative  positions  in  a  creature  without  eyes 
(unless  the  things  are  so  close  as  to  be  touched  at  the  same 
instant  by  two  parts  of  the  creature's  body)  cannot  be 
seemingly  instantaneous,  but  must  last  during  the  appreci- 
able period  required  for  muscular  movement  of  a  limb,  or  of 
the  body,  from  one  to  the  other.  Of  course  such  qualitative 
differences  among  compound  relations  of  Co-existence  as 
present  to  consciousness,  must  have  countless  gradations, 
determined  by  the  perfection  of  sight  and  the  range  of 
sight.  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  even  a 

species  of  qualitative  variation  that  occurs  in  the  same 
creature  using  the  same  senses.  Take  two  objects  suf- 
ficiently far  apart  to  give  standing  room  between  them. 
Having  contemplated  their  reljition  of  position  from  a 
distance,  contemplate  it  afresh  after  having  so  placed  tho 
body  that  one  of  them  is  in  front  and  one  of  them  is  behind. 
It  will  be  found  that  what  is  conceived  as  a  single  relation 
in  the  one  case  cannot  be  so  conceived  in  the  other.  While 
standing  between  the  two  objects,  it  is  possible  to  think  of 
their  relative  positions  only  by  thinking  successively  of  their 
two  relations  of  position  with  self.  That  com- 

pound relations  of  Co-existence  as  conceived  by  different 
species,  vary  quantitatively  with  the  structures  of  the  species, 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  very  probable.  Animals  having 
great  locomotive  powers  are  not  likely  to  have  the  same 
conceptions  of  given  spaces  as  animals  whose  locomotive 
powers  are  very  small.  To  a  creature  so  constructed  that  its 
experiences  of  the  larger  spaces  around  have  been  gained 
bv  long  and  quick  bounds,  distances  can  scarcely  present 
the  aspects  they  do  to  a  creature  which  traverses  them  by 
glow  and  many  steps. 
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I  The  dinieiieions  of  our  bodies  and  the  spaoes  moved 
rough  by  our  Hiiibs,  serve  us  as  standards  of  compariBoii 
with  environing  dimensions;  iin<l  conceptions  of  emalhiesa 
or  largeness  result  according  as  these  environing  dimenaiona 
«re  much  less  or  mueh  greater  than  the  organic  dimensions. 
Hence,  the  consciousness  of  a  given  relation  of  two  positions 
in  space,  must  vary  quantitatiiely  with  variation  of 
bo«lily  bulk.  Clearly,  a  mouse,  which  has  to  run  many 
times  its  own  length  to  traverse  the  space  which  a  man 
traverses  at  a  stride,  cannot  have  the  same  conception  of 
this  space  as  a  man.  Quantitative  changes  in  these  coin- 
graund  reUtions  of  Co-existence  are  traceable  by  each  person 
ill  his  own  mental  history,  from  childhood  to  maturity, 
Distances  which  seemed  great  to  the  boy  seem  moderate 
to  the  man ;  and  buildings  once  thought  imposing  in  height 
and  mass,  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

The  physiological  state  of  the  organism  also  modifies 
lantitatively  tiiis  form  of  consciousness  to  a  considerable 
Uent.    I)e  Quincey,  describing  some  of  his  opium-dreama, 
9  that  "  buildings  and  landscapes  were  exliibited  in  pro- 
tious  so  vast  as  the  bodily  eye  is  not  fitted  to  receive. 
■emo^led,  and  was  amplified  to  an  extent  of  unutterable 
It  IB  not  an  uncommon  thing  with  nervous 
Ihbjecta  to  have  illHsivc  perceptions  in  which  the  body 
s  enoruiously  extended:   even  to  the  covering  an  acre 
■W  ground. 

A  more  special  modification  of  Lodily  state  also  affects  the 
conception.  Like  all  other  nervous  structures,  the  nervous 
structures  employed  in  tlie  apprehension  of  space  have  their 
receptivity  temporariiy  diminished  bvaction.  Astheappreci- 
ation  of  a  delicate  taste  is  hindered  when  the  palate  baa  just 
a  excited  by  a  very  strong  taste;  so  a  small  or  moderate 
:nitade  is  under-estimated  when  a  great  magnitude  has 
It  before  occupied  the  attention.  A  building  that  appeared 
rpe  when  it  stood  amid  smaller  buildings,  loses  much  of  its 
Sling  largeness  if  a  far  larger  building  is  erected  close 
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to  it.  Or,  to  take  a  better  case — when  the  Sun  is  seen  in  the 
midst  of  the  sky,  with  none  but  great  angular  spaces 
between  it  and  the  horizon,  it  looks  very  much  less  than  it 
does  when  close  to  the  horizon,  where  the  angular  space  it 
subtends  is  comparable  side  by  side  with  small  angular 
spaces. 

Yet  again,  compound  relations  of  Co-existence  vary  with 
the  position  of  the  observer,  not  only  quantitatively,  but,  in 
a  certain  sense,  qualitatively;  for  so  only  can  we  express 
the  truths  that  apparent  size  depends  on  distance  from  the 
eye,  and  that  apparent  form  changes  with  every  change  in 
the  point  of  view.  The  impressions  made  on  us 

by  two  objects  to  both  of  which  we  are  close,  are  consider- 
ably removed  from  one  another  in  consciousness.  But  as 
we  recede  from  such  two  objects,  that  compound  relation  of 
Go-existence  which  forms  our  conception  of  their  relative 
positions,  diminishes  quantitatively,  and  at  last  disappears 
altogether:  the  two  impressions  they  give  us  merge  into 
one.  The  facts  that  the  co-existent  positions  forming 

a  circle  become  to  perception  an  ellipse  when  viewed 
obliquely,  and  a  straight  line  when  viewed  edgeways, 
illustrate  the  truth  that  compound  relations  of  Co-existence 
undergo  a  species  of  qualitative  variation  as  the  place  of  the 
percipient  varies.  This  kind  of  variation  is  doubtless  due 
to  differences  among  the  rates  of  quantitative  variation  of 
the  many  component  relations;  but  it  is  none  the  less  to  be 
regarded  as  a  qualitative  variation,  since  differences  of 
quality  in  general  are  resolvable  into  differences  in  the 
ratios  of  the  co-operative  factors. 

We  are  thus  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  con- 
ceive as  space-relations,  cannot  be,  either  in  their  natures  or 
degrees,  like  those  connexions  among  external  things  to 
which  they  are  due.  They  change  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  with  the  structure,  the  size,  the  state,  and 
the  position,  of  the  percipient.  And  when  we  see  that  what 
is,  objectively  considered,   the  same  connexion  between 
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things,  may,  as  a  space-relation  iji  couaciouanesa,  be  single 
or  double — when  we  remember  that,  according  aa  we  are 
I  nc&T  or  far  off,  it  may  be  too  large  to  be  simultaneously 
leived  or  too  small  to  be  perceived  at  all;  it  becomes 
Diposaible  to  suppose  any  identity  between  this  objective 
mexion  and  some  one  of  the  multitudiuoua  subjective 
gelations  answering  to  it. 


BlOV 


yi.  The  compound  relations  of  Sequence,  or  those  in 
rhich  we  conceive  plienomena   aa  having  occurred,   not 
iply  one  after  another,  but  as  occupying  places  in  con- 
between  which  there  are  intervals  measured  by 
itervening  places,   and  from  wliich,  by  abstraction,   we 
,ve  onr  conception  of  Time,  do  not  at  first  sight  appear 
vary  qualitatively.     Keasons  may,  however,  be  assigned 
suspecting  qualitative  variations  in  them. 
Sucli  qualitative  variations  as  probably  occur,  are  deter- 
led  by  differences  of  specific  atnicturc.      A  stationary 
;«t«re  without  eyea,  receiving  distinct  sensations  from 
Eternal  objects  only  by  contacts  which  happen  at  long  and 
imgular  interii'als,  cannot  have  in  its  consciousness  any 
compcmnd  relations  of  sequence  save  those  arising  from  tho 
Blow  rhj-tlim  of  its  functions.    Even  in  ourselves  the  reapi- 
itorj- intervals,  joined  sometimes  with  the  intervals  between 
heart's  pulses,  furnish  part  of  the  materials  from  which 
conscioiisnegs  of  duration  is  derived;    and  had  we  no 
continuous  perceptions  of   external   changes,   and   conse- 
quently no  ideas  of  them,  these  rhythmical  organic  actions 
would  ob\4ously  yield  important  data  for  our  consciousness 
Time:  indeed,  in  the  absence  nf  Incomotivp  rhythms,  onr 
data.     Rnmemhering  this,  and  remembering  that  the 
with  which  we  are  chiefly  occupied,  and  from 
h  our  conception  of  Time  is  chiefly  abstracted,  are  not 
ap(]uencca  derived  from  internal  actions,  hut  the  se- 
>nces  in  our  impressions  of  external  actions,  it  will  bo 
fest  that  there  is  most  likely  a  marked  qualitative 
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diflFerence  between  that  undeveloped  sense  of  duration 
derived  solely  from  the  experiences  of  inner  changes,  and 
that  developed  conception  of  Time  derived  mainly  from 
outer  changes,  but  conceived  to  be  a  form  of  both 
outer  and  inner  changes.  Quantitative 

variations  in  compound  relations  of  Sequence  as  existing 
in  consciousness,  are  manifestly  caused  by  the  struc- 
tural differences  which  constitute  differences  of  species. 
Subjective  rhythms,  partly  of  the  vital  functions  and  partly 
of  the  locomotive  functions,  mark  out  consciousness 
into  tolerably  regular  intervals;  thus  yielding  measures 
between  states  of  consciousness  otherwise  caused — standards 
of  duration.  Hence  a  small  creature,  in  which  these 
rhythms  are  very  rapid,  must  have  a  consciousness  of  a 
given  objective  interval  widely  unlike  the  consciousness 
of  it  possessed  by  a  large  animal,  whose  rhythms  are  rela- 
tively very  slow.  A  gnat's  wings  make  ten  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand strokes  per  second.  Each  stroke  implies  a  separate 
nervous  action.  Each  such  nervous  action,  or  change 
in  a  nervous  centre,  is  probably  as  appreciable  by  the  gnat 
as  is  a  quick  movement  of  his  arm  by  a  man.  And  if  this, 
or  anything  like  this,  is  the  fact,  then  the  time  occupied 
by  a  given  external  change,  measured  by  many  movements 
in  the  one  case,  must  seem  much  longer  than  it  seems  in  the 
other  case,  when  measured  by  a  single  movement. 

How  age  determines  quantitative  variations  in  compound 
relations  of  Sequence,  is  a  matter  of  common  remark.  Pro* 
bably  these  are  in  part  due  to  differences  of  size,  and  con- 
comitant differences  in  the  rhythms  of  the  functions,  vital 
and  locomotive:  it  requires  a  greater  number  of  a  child's 
movements  than  of  a  man's  movements  to  measure  a  day. 
But  that  the  change  in  the  estimation  of  intervals  is  not 
whollv  thus  caused,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  after 
maturity  is  reached,  they,  or  at  any  rate  the  longer  ones, 
continue  to  undergo  a  seeming  abbreviation.  Months  to  th^ 
old  man  appear  no  longer  than  weeks  to  the  young  man. 
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.  further  quantitative  variation,  esaentialiy  similar  in 

igin  to  that  whicli  takes  place  witli  advancing  years, 

jcompanies  variation  in  external  circumstances,  when  this 

!   or  decreases  the   niunber  of   vivid  experieneea 

Irithin  a  given  inten'al.      If,  after  a  uionotonoua  life,  a 

journey  of  pleasure  brings  within  a  week  many  exciting 

novelties,  the  remark  habitually  made  is,  that  it  seems  far 

more  than  a  week  since  home   scenos  were  left  behind. 

Even  a  comparatively  monotonous  state  of  conaciousuesa 

appears  long  if  it  is  intense:  instance  the  time  during  which 

a  severe  pain  is  suffered ;  or  instance  an  interval  of  impatient 

jeetation,  the  seeming  length  of  which  is  popularly  illus- 

i  by  the  proverli — "  The  wat<7hed  pot  never  boils." 

le  estimation  of  Time-  varies  also  with  the  constitutional 

Whatever  exalts  the  vita!  activities,  and  ao  makes 

al  impressions  stronger,  exaggerates  the  conceptions  of 

'ations.     This  is  notably  the  case  in  persons  under  the 

lilucnce  of  opium.    Detailing  Iiis  experiences  of  this  infiu- 

',  De  Quincey  says  that  he  sometimes  seemed  "  to  have 

1  for  70  or  100  years  in  one  night;  "   nay,  to  have  had 

!;s  representative  of  a  millennium  passed  in  that 

,  however,  of  a  duration  far  beyond  the  limits  of 

<f  human  experience." 

le  more  canse  of  quantitative  variation  in  the  conscious- 
of  a  compound  relation  of  Seqnence,  is  change  of 
sition  among  our  exj^eriences.  Intervals  of  Time,  like 
btervals  of  Spare,  become  apparently  small  in  proportion 
;heir  remoteness.  An  evening  spent  at  a  friend's  house, 
ms  of  considerable  length  when  looked  back  upon  at  the 
loment  of  departure.  Wben  recalled  a  week  after,  it 
ids  by  no  means  so  great  an  angle  in  consciousness; 
I  the  angle  it  subtends  in  consciousness  wben  we  are 
oinded  of  it  a  year  after,  is  very  small.  There  is  a  con- 
m  that  it  was  several  hours  long;  but  when  contem- 
i  it  cannot  be  made  of  equal  apparent  length  with  llie 
IVeral  hours  just  passed,  any  more  than  the  apparently-small 
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distance  between  two  objects  on  the  horizon,  can  be  made 
in  actual  perception  like  the  great  interval  which  appeared 
between  them  when  we  saw  them  close  at  hand.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  fore-shortening  of  protensive  quantity 
analogous  to  the  fore-shortening  of  extensive  quantity; 
whence  it  results  that  the  intervals  between  passing  ex- 
periences begin  to  seem  less  as  soon  as  they  are  past,  and 
continually  dwindle  as  we  get  further  from  them,  until  at 
last  their  lengths  become  inappreciable.  To  this  law  of 
mental  perspective  is  due  the  fact  that,  in  retrospect,  life 
seems  no  longer  at  forty  than  it  did  at  twenty. 

Hence,  concerning  compound  relations  of  Sequence,  as 
concerning  compound  relations  of  Co-existence,  we  must  say 
that  probably  they  are  not  qualitatively  like  the  connexions 
to  which  they  answer,  and  certainly  they  are  not  quanti- 
tatively like  them.  For  suspecting  that  whatever 
objectively  originates  our  subjective  conception  of  Time,  is 
not  identical  in  nature  with  it,  we  have  the  reason  that  Time, 
considered  as  an  abstract  from  relations  of  Sequence,  must 
present  a  different  aspect  according  to  the  degree  of  its  dis- 
sociation from  particular  sequences.  To  a  lowly-endowed 
creature,  conscious  only  of  internally-initiated  changes,  it 
cannot  appear  what  it  does  to  a  creature  chiefly  oc<5upied 
with  changes  that  are  externally  initiated;  since,  in  the  last, 
it  is  partially  dissociated  from  both  orders  of  changes. 
Whence  it  seems  inferable  that,  only  partially  dissociated 
as  it  is,  it  cannot  have  in  consciousness  that  qualitative 
character  which  absolute  dissociation  would  give  it,  and 
which  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  objectively.  And 
that  compound  relations  of  Sequence  as  we  conceive  them, 
cannot  be  quantitatively  like  the  -  connexions  beyond 
consciousness  to  which  they  refer,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  vary  in  their  apparent  lengths  with  the  structure  of  the 
organism,  with  its  size,  with  its  age,  with  its  constitutional 
state,  with  the  number  and  vividness  of  the  impressions 
it  receives,  and  with  their  relative  positions  in  conscioiisness. 
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Manifestly,  as  no  one  of  these  variously-estimated  lengths 

can  be  taken  aa  valid  rather  than  the  others,  it  becomes 

■^impossible  to  Buppose  equality  between  an  interval  of  time 

^Hju  present  to  consciouaness  and  any  nexus  of  things  wliicli 

^Hk  eymboUzee. 

^B    §  92.  Deeper    than    the    compound    relations    of    Co- 

^pCzistcnce    and    Sequence,    is   the   compound    relation    of 

Difference;  since,  besides  being  involved  in  the  compariaons 

of  spacee  and  of  times,  this  is  involved  in  comparisons  of 

the  Forces  manifested  in  Space  and  Time.     We  may  fitly 

ait  oxmelves  to  illustrations  taken  from  this  last  class  of 


Aa  into  a  conception  of  two  tliinga  co-existing  at  an 
Bignahle  distance  apart,   there  enters  the  conscionsneas 
f  many  or  few  co-existinR  positions  between  them;   and  as 
rto  the  conception  of  two  changes  separated  by  an  assign- 
ftilc  interval  of  time,  there  enters  the  consciousness  of  many 
t  few  intervening  sequent  positions;  ho  into  the  conception 
two  forces  that  have  an  assignable  inequality,  there 
■ters  the  consciousness  of  many  or  few  degrees  of  difference; 
d  the  conceived  amount  of  difference  is  determined  by  the 
mber  of  these  degrees.     What  we  have  here  to  observe 
,  tliat  our  conceptions  of  amounts  of  difference,  so  con- 
mted,  have  relativities  analogous  to  those  which  exist  in 
r  conceptions  of  amounts  of  spaces  and  amounts  of  times. 
That  the  compound  relation  of  DitTerence  varies  qualita- 
Bvely  according  to  the  stnicture  of  the  species,  we  have  no 
^distinct  evidence.     But  since  a  compound  relation  of  Dif- 
ference has  to  he  conceived  in  terms  of  impressions  that 
differ;    and  since  the  conception  of  Difference  cannot  be 
>ciated  from  the  order  of  impressions  in  which  it  is 
fented,  if  there  is  bnt  one  such  order;  it  may  be  inferred 
I  jiroportlon  as  the  ijupressions  become  more  multi- 
13   in    their   kinds,    the    conception    of    Difference 
mea  more  independent  of  particular  differences;    end 
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that,  therefore,  in  higher  creatures  it  is  not  qualitativelj 
the  same  as  in  lower  creatures. 

That  quantitative  variations  in  the  conception  accompany 
specific  unlikenesses  of  structure,  becomes  manifest  when  it 
is  remembered  that  a  difference  in  forces  does  or  does  not 
give  rise  to  a  difference  in  feelings,  according  as  the  or- 
ganization is  or  is  not  highly  recipient  Incident  forces 
that  seem  alike  to  a  lowly-endowed  creature,  seem  conspicu- 
ously unlike  to  a  creature  endowed  with  the  senseorgans 
required  for  appreciating  them.  Where  eyes  are  so  little 
developed  that  approaching  objects  are  recognized  only  as 
intercepting  the  sunshine,  it  is  obvious  that  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  which  seem  marked  to  animals  with  de- 
veloped eyes,  are  quite  imperceptible.  Similarly  among 
highly-endowed  animals  of  diverse  kinds.  Between  odours 
both  of  which  produce  in  a  man  no  impression  whatever,  a 
dog  perceives  differences  of  strength,  probably  of  many 
degrees.  Even  the  structural  unlikenesses  of  individuals 
entail  such  results.  A  good  ear  detects  several  gradations 
between  tones  which  to  a  bad  ear  seem  alike. 

The  bulk  of  the  organism  is  also  a  factor  in  modifying 
quantitatively  the  relation  of  Difference.  The  manifesta- 
tions of  force  between  which  a  creature  can  perceive  un- 
likenesses, are  limited  at  the  one  extreme  by  its  ability  to 
bear  them  and  at  the  other  extreme  by  its  capacity  for 
being  sensibly  affected  by  them;  and  its  size  partly  deter- 
mines these  limits.  A  grain  and  half-a-grain  are  hardly 
distinguishable  by  their  pressures  on  the  finger;  but  if  suc- 
cessively borne  by  an  animal  not  more  than  a  grain  in 
weight,  a  difference  divisible  into  many  degrees  would 
doubtless  be  perceptible  between  them.  Conversely,  a  man 
cannot  perceive  the  contrast  in  weight  between  a  ton  and 
half-a-ton,  for  he  fails  to  put  forth  a  force  sufficient  to  lift 
either;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  elephant,  now  loaded  with  one  and  now 
with  the  other,  the  feelings  produced  would  have  an  unlike- 
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that  might  be  graduated.     Objective  differences,  all  eqnal 

ee,  are  thus  manifestly  appreciable  by  any  creature 

thin  a  range  that  is  really  very  narrow.  Mo^e^ 

r,    it   is  demonstrable   that    towards   either   extremity 

this    range,    the    concept  ions    of    Difference    become 

quantitatively     more    and     morp    vague;     and    nowhere 

throughout  the  range  can  there  be  maintained  a  parallelism 

between  the  contrasts  of  inner  feelings  and  the  contrasts  of 

lUter  forces  to  which  they  refer.      For  when  a  mass  is 

iiscd.  in  the  hand,  certain  muscles  are  strained  to  the 

•gree  required  to  support  the  mass^iM  the  ann.     If  the 

weight  of  the  mass  is  small,  the  weight  of  the  arm  becomes 

the  larger  part  of  the  force  to  be  antagonized;   while  if  the 

Diasa  is  large,  the  weight  of  the  arm  becomes  the  smaller 

rt.    Clearly,  then,  the  effort  put  forth  for  the  support  of 

le  arm  being  a  constant  element  in  the  compared  states  of 

■Dsciuiisncsa,  must  modify  the  seeming  difference  between 

ightfi  to  a  different  extent  according  as  the  absolute 

lounts  of  the  weights  are  increased  or  decreased. 

How  variations  of  constitutirmal  state,  whether  deter* 

iinc<l  by  disorder  or  by  age,  alao  cause  quantitative  varia- 

the  relations  of  Difference  as  conceived  by  us,  need 

lot  be  shown  in  detail.     It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been 

id  that  all  exaltations  and  depressions  of  energy  and  of 

insibility,  must  alt^r  the  range  within  which  differences 

appreciable,  and  must  modify  the  appreciations  of  them: 

lore  especially  towards  each  extreme  of  the  range. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  compound  relation  of  Differ- 

i«.*e  as  we  know  it,  is  dependent  on  stnicture,  on  size,  and 

constitutional  state.    The  same  objective  difference  may 

vf  no  subjective  difference  answering  to  it,  because  the 

between   which   it   exists   are   either   excessive   or 

ective  in  amount.    Within  the  limits  of  apprecialion,  the 

le  objective  difference  may  seem  great  or  small  according 

the  percipient's  nature  and  temporary  condition.     And 

we  cannot  fix  on  any  one  of  these  relations  in  conscious* 
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ness,  rather  than  any  other,  as  like  the  reality  beyond  cott- 
sciousness,  we  must  infer  that  there  is  no  likeness  between 
any  one  of  them  and  the  reaUty  beyond  consciousness. 

§  93.  But  now  what  are  we  to  say  about  the  pure 
relations  of  Co-existence,  of  Sequence,  and  of  Difference; 
considered  apart  from  amounts  of  Space,  of  Time,  and  of 
Contrast?  Can  we  say  that  the  relation  of  Co-existence, 
conceived  simply  as  implying  two  terms  that  exist  at  the 
same  time,  but  are  not  specified  in  their  relative  positions, 
has  anything  answering  to  it  beyond  consciousness?  Can 
we  say  that  out  of  ourselves  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Suc- 
cession, corresponding  to  the  conception  we  have  of  one 
thing  coming  after  another,  without  reference  to  the  time 
between  them?  And  can  we  say  that  what  we  know  as 
Difference,  apart  from  any  particular  degree  of  it,  has 
objective  unlikeness  as  its  cause? 

The  reply  is  that  we  cannot  frame  ideas  of  Co-existence, 
of  Sequence,  and  of  Difference,  without  there  entering  into 
them  ideas  of  quantity.  Though  we  have  examined  apart 
the  compound  relations  of  these  orders,  into  which  con- 
sciousness of  quantity  avowedly  enters;  and  though,  in 
above  defining  the  simple  relations  of  these  orders,  the 
avowed  contemplation  of  quantity  is  excluded;  yet,  on 
looking  closely  into  the  matter,  we  find  that  a  tacit  recog- 
nition of  quantity  is  always  present.  Co-existence  cannot 
be  thought  of  without  some  amount  of  space.  Sequence 
cannot  be  thought  of  without  some  interval  of  time. 
Difference  cannot  be  thought  of  without  some  degree  of 
contrast.  Hence  what  has  been  said  above  respecting  these 
relations  in  their  definitely-compound  forms,  applies  to 
them  under  those  forms  which,  by  a  fiction,  we  regard  as 
simple.  All  the  proofs  of  relativity  that  held  where  the 
conceived  quantities  were  large,  hold  however  small  the 
conceived  quantities  become.  And  as  the  conceived  quan- 
tities cannot   disappear  from   consciousness   without   the 
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Millions  themfielves  disappearing,  it  follows  inevitably  that 
Be  relativities  hold  of  the  relations  thoiuBelves  in  tlieir 
ultimate  elcnieuta,  \Vc  are  tlius  forced  to  the  eoucluaion 
that  the  relatious  of  Co-existence,  of  Sequence,  and  of 
Difference,  as  we  know  them,  do  not  obtain  beyond  coll- 
ie aciousiieBs. 

Let  us  simplify  the  matter  by  reducing  derivative  rela- 
ions  to  the  fundamental  relation;    and  we  shall  then  see 
(lore  clearly  the  truth  of  this  apparently-incredible  pro- 
jsitioQ. 

Every  particular  relation  of  Co-existence  involves  a  cogni- 

B  of  some  difference  in  the  positions  of  the  things  co-exist- 

;  resolvable,  ultimately,  into  differences  of  relative  posi- 

loii  towards  self.     And  differences  of  relative  position  can 

t  known  only  through  differences  between  the  states  of  con- 

feiousness  accompanying  the  disclosure  of  the  positions.  But 

Jtliile  positions  in  Space,  and  eo-existing  objects  occupying 

tkeni,  are  known  through  relations  of  Difference  between 

the  feelings  accompanying  disclosure  of  them;    they  are 

known  through  relations  of  Likeness,  in  respect  of  their 

order  of  presentation.    The  relation  of  Co-existence,  which 

ifl  that  out  of  which  all  Spaee-eouceptions  are  built,  is  one 

in  which  neither  term  ia  first  or  last;    the  terms  exhibit 

eqtiaUty  in  their  order— no  difference  In  their  order, 

Phenomena  occurring  in  succession,  like  those  occurring 
simxiltaneoualy,  are  known  as  occupying  different  jKraiticna 
in  consciousnesH,  Intervals  between  them  are  distinguished 
by  differences  in  the  feelings  that  arise  in  passing  over  the 
^intervals;  and  where  the  intervals  are  alike,  they  are  so 
i  from  the  absence  of  such  differences.  But  while  the 
Nations  among  phenomena  in  Time  are  known  as  STich  or 
beh  through  conceptions  of  Difference  an<l  No-difference 
lelded  by  comparisons  of  them,  they  are  known  as  alike  in 
1,  tlint  their  terms  are  unequal  in  order  of  presentation — 
r  in  their  order. 
fThiis  all  Space-relations  and  Time-relations — all  relations 
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of  Co-exifltence  and  Sequence,  are  known  through  relations 
of  Difference  and  No-difference*  Sequence  is  Difference  of 
order;  Co-existence  is  No-difference  of  order.  Hence  we 
have  at  last  to  deal  with  the  relations  of  Difference  and 
No-difference.  And  our  entire  consciousness  being  built 
up  of  feelings  which  present  these  relations,  both  in  them- 
selves and  in  the  secondary  feelings  constituting  conscious- 
ness of  their  order,  the  whole  question  of  the  relativity  of 
relations  among  feelings  is  reducible  to  the  question  of  the 
relativity  of  the  relation  of  Difference.  This  is  readily 
demonstrable. 

The  sole  elements,  and  the  indissoluble  elements,  of  the 
relation  are  these: — A  feeling  of  some  kind;  a  feeling 
coming  next  to  it,  which,  being  distinguishable  as 
another  feeling,  proves  itself  to  be  not  homogeneous  with . 
the  first;  a  feeling  of  shock,  more  or  less  decided,  accom- 
panying the  transition.  This  shock,  which  arises  from  the 
difference  of  the  two  feelings,  becomes  the  measure  of  that 
difference — constitutes  by  its  occurrence  the  consciousness 
of  a  relation  of  difference,  and  by  its  degree  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  amount  of  difference.  That  is,  the  relation  of 
Difference  as  present  in  consciousness  is  nothing  more 
than  a  change  in  consciousness.  How,  then,  can  it 
resemble,  or  be  in  any  way  akin  to,  its  source  beyond 
consciousness?  Here  are  two  colours  which  we  call 
unlike.  As  they  exist  objectively,  the  two  colours  are 
quite  independent — there  is  nothing  between  them  answer- 
ing to  the  change  which  results  in  us  from  contemplating 
first  one  and  then  the  other.  Apart  from  our  conscious- 
ness they  are  not  linked  as  are  the  two  feelings  they  pro- 
duce in  us.  Their  relation  as  we  think  it,  being  nothing 
else  than  a  change  of  our  state,  cannot  possibly  be  parallel 
to  anything  between  them,  when  they  have  both  remained 
unchanged. 

§  94.  It  is  proper  to  point  out  that  all  these  conclusions. 
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lown  to  the  last  of  them,  are  in  harmony  with  those  which 

r  be  directly  deduced  from  the  data  supplied  by  Phyao- 

i'  to  Psychology. 

►  £acb  feeling  being  the  concomitant  of  aome  molecular 

iban^e  in  a  portion  of  vesicular  nerve-matter;    and  each 

blation  being  the  concomitant  of  some  wave  of  molecular 

[ausfoFDiation  propagated  along  a  nerve-iibre,  or  iibres, 

rom  one  portion  of  vesicular  nerve-matter  to  anotlier;    it 

BBiilts,  in  the  first  place,  that   the   various  relations  aa 

me  know  them  are  composed  of  elements  essentially  alike; 

ind   it  results,   in  the  second  place,  that  not   being  in- 

ically  diffei-ent  in  their  ultimate  natures,  they  cannot 

lemble  intrinsically-different  objective  connexions. 

Indeed,  it  needs  but  to  think  for  an  instant  of  a  brain  aa 

■seat  of  nervous  discbarges,  intermediate  between  actions  in 

e  outpr  world  and  actions  in  the  world  of  thuugbt.  to  be 

mpreseed  with  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  con- 

xionsamong  outer  actions,  after  being  transferred  through 

jhe  medium  of  nervous  discharges,  can  re-appear  in  the 

Porld  of  thought  in  tbe  forma  they  originally  had. 

t  §  05.  But  here  let  us  not  omit  to  recognize  the  assump* 
ion  made  thn>iighout,  end  inevitably  made  in  all  reason- 
;  nsed  to  prove  the  relativity  of  relations,  that  there 
net  beyond  conscionsnesa,  conditions  of  objective  iiiani- 
Mtation  wbifh  are  symbolized  by  relations  as  we  conceive 
bein. 

I  The  very  proposition  that  what  we  know  as  a  relation 
V  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  determined  by  our  own 
iBtnre,  and  does  not  resemble  any  order  or  nexus  lieyond 
sciousness,  implies  that  there  exists  some  such  order  or 
:u«  beyond  consciousness;  and  every  step  in  every  argu- 
lent  by  which  this  proposition  is  established,  distinctly 
»ita  this  order  or  nesns,  and  cannot  be  taken  on  any 
Mher  condition.  Further,  tbe  argument  assumee,  and  is 
obliged  to  assume,   fundamental   differences  of  objective 
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order  which  are  symbolized  by  fundamental  differences  of 
subjective  order. 

For  to  say  that  what  we  know  as  a  relation  between 
positions  in  Space,  cannot  be  like  any  objective  nexus,  since 
this  relation  of  positions  as  conceived  by  us  varies  inde- 
finitely, is  to  say  that  there  exists  an  objective  nexus  which 
has  not  varied.  Two  verdicts  of  consciousneiss  respecting 
a  given  magnitude  are  found  to  be  unlike  under  unlike 
conditions  of  perception;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  neither 
of  them  is  like  the  magnitude.  But  the  inference  is  nonsense 
if  by  this  magnitude  is  meant  something  in  consciousness, 
instead  of  something  beyond  consciousness.  As  it  was  before 
shown  in  the  case  of  feelings,  so  it  might  here  be  shown  in 
the  case  of  relations  between  feelings,  the  reasoning  used 
becomes  both  false  in  its  premises  and  meaningless  in  its 
conclusion.  Of  course,  changing  the  terms,  the 

like  holds  with  periods  of  Time.  Every  argument  proving 
that  our  conceptions  of  Time  are  relative,  falls  to  pieces  on 
withdrawing  the  assumption  that  there  exists  some  form  of 
Things  from  which  Time,  as  a  form  of  Thought,  is  derived. 

The  assumption  of  an  objective  source  for  the  subjective 
relation  of  Difference,  is  implied  in  the  last  two  assumptions. 
If,  as  shown  above,  all  special  cognitions  of  spaces  and 
times  involve  cognitions  of  differences;  and  if,  as  shown 
above.  Space  in  general,  which  is  resolvable  into  relations 
of  Co-existence,  and  Time  in  general,  which  is  resolvable  into 
relations  of  Sequence,  are  separable  from  one  another  as 
being  respectively  constituted,  the  last  by  difference  of 
order,  and  the  first  by  no-difference  of  order;  it  is  dear  that 
the  postulation  of  objective  sources  of  these  subjective  forms, 
implies  postulation  of  an  objective  source  of  Difference. 
And  this  postulation  of  an  objective  source  of  Difference, 
equally  implied  in  all  the  arguments  which  prove  the 
relativity  of  the  conception  of  Difference,  has  for  its  ulti- 
mate warrant  the  deepest  assignable  warrant — the  Persist- 
ence of  Force.    Though  the  relation  of  Difference,  consti- 
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tuted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  change  in  consciousness,  cannot 
be  identified  with  anything  beyond  consciousness;  yet  that 
there  is  something  beyond  consciousness  to  which  it  is  due, 
is  an  inevitable  conclusion;  since  to  think  otherwise  ia  to 
think  of  change  taking  place  without  an  antecedent. 

More  certain,  then,  than  the  Relativity  of  Relations  as 
we  conceive  them,  is  the  existence  of  Non-relative  Forms 
to  jvhich  they  refer;  since  proof  of  the  first  involves  per- 
petual assumption  of  the  last.  There  is  some  ontological 
order  whence  arises  the  phenomenal  order  we  know  as 
Space;  there  is  some  ontological  order  whence  arises  the 
phenomenal  order  we  know  as  Time;  and  there  is  some 
ontological  nexus  whence  arises  the  phenomenal  relation  we 
know  as  Difference. 


Id 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   BEVIV ABILITY   OF   FEELINOS. 

§  96.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  second  chapter  of 
this  part,  Feelings  admit  of  a  double  classification.  On 
grounds  of  structure  they  are  divisible  into  the  centrally- 
initiated  and  the  peripherally-initiated;  which  last  are 
re-divisible  into  those  which  are  peripherally  initiated  by 
external  actions  and  those  which  are  peripherally  initiated 
by  internal  actions.  And  on  grounds  of  function  they  are 
divisible  by  a  line  crossing  these  transversely,  into  those 
primary  or  vivid  feelings  produced  by  direct  excitations, 
and  those  secondary  or  faint  feelings  produced  by  indirect 
excitations.  The  one  class,  known  as  sensations,  are  some- 
times called  presentative  feelings;  and  the  other  class, 
known  as  ideas  (though  this  word  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  clusters  of  them),  are  sometimes  called  re-pre- 
sentative  feelings. 

Thus  far  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  this  grouping  of 
feelings  which  has  in  view  not  difference  of  kind  but  differ- 
ence of  degree.  Though  throughout  the  last  two  chapters, 
we  have  tacitly  recognized  the  distinction — though,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  relativities  of  feelings  and  of  relations,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  take  for  granted  an  established  connexion 
between  the  Wvid  feelings  or  sensations  directly  presented 
and  the  faint  feelings  or  ideas  in  which  they  are  represented, 

yet  no  definite  statements  have  been  made  respecting  the 
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wndence  of  tlie  second  class  on  the  first.  Here  we  have 
0  inquire  how,  when  vivid  forma  of  feelings  have  been  ex- 
perienced, it  happens  tliat  faint  fonns  of  feelings  like  them 
afterwards  arise.  Wc  have  to  inquire  what  determines  this 
re^-ivahility — what  conditions  thej  are  which  render  the 
re\ivals  more  or  less  diatinct.* 

Since  feelings  are  rarely,  or  indeed  never,  revived  singly 
— since  the  thin^  we  remember  are,  as  the  word  implies, 
put  together  out  of  feelings  standing  in  certain  relations; 
it  results  tliat  in  the  illustrations  to  lie  given  we  shall  have 
to  deal  more  with  clusters  of  revived  feelings  than  with 
individual  revived  feelings.  But  what  is  alleged  of  the  first 
always  holds  of  the  last. 


B§9 
^■brtio 
^^ielin. 


1  §  fl7.  Speaking  generally,  feelings  are  revivable  in  pro- 

rtion  as  they  are  relational.      The  peripherally-initiated 

clings  of  external  origin  are  more  representable  than  those 

of  internal  origin;    and  both  of  these  can  be  represented 

with  greater  facility  than  the  centrally-initiated  feelings. 

^H   The  most  highly  relational  feelings  are  the  visual;   and 

^^■ese  are  of  all  feelings  the  most  easily  reproduced  in 

^^■oiiglit.     The  redness  of  a  soldier's  coat,  the  blue  of  the 

^Tity,  the  whiteness  of  the  snow-covered  ground,  can   be 

revived  in  consciousness  at  any  moment  with  scarcely  an 

effort,  and  with  relatively-great  clearness.    The  ^larc  of  an 

electric  light  may  be  so  vividly  conceived  as  to  produce 

Mtmething  like  a  sense  of  dazzling.  Ideal  feel- 

inpa  of  sound  arise  before  the  luind  with  a  facility  and 

Ktrength  almost  as  great.  The  report  of  a  cannon,  the 
I  horo  n»0  the  word  rcTivnbility  rnth^er  than  the  word  rocovembilitf, 
yiMC  it  has  less  objoctionsblo  implications.  To  recover  anything  in- 
WItm  »  Tolnnt»(7  (wt;*nd  to  fftli  a  tiling  recovorable,  i»  to  sny  thnt  it  is 
something  whioh  o&n  be  re-obtained  by  it  volnntary  act.  But  n  groat 
put  of  onr  [deal  foelin^cs  Arise  without  rolition,  and  oft«n  in  spit«  of 

Eion.    Tht  word  revirnble  appiies  equally  well  t«  the  ideal  (celings 
b  an  ToIanlKry  and  those  which  are  involuQttu?. 
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blast  of  a  trnmpety  a  groan,  or  a  Iiiss,  may  be  imagined 
instantly  and  very  distinctly.  Sensations  of  touch 

and  pressure,  if  less  representable,  are  representable  readily 
and  with  considerable  clearness.  The  softness  and  hardness, 
the  smoothness  and  roughness,  of  different  surfaces, 
have  tolerably  distinct  ideal  forms  that  recur  with- 
facility.  The  less  relational  feelings  externally 

initiated — those  of  taste  and  smell — are  neither  so  easily  nor 
so  strongly  reproduced.  A  colour  or  sound  may  be  remem- 
bered in  an  instant;  but  a  specified  flavour  or  odour  is  not 
so  quickly  recalled,  and  the  ideal  feeling  does  not  approach 
in  vividness  so  nearly  to  the  real  feeling. 

We  pass  to  the  peripherally-initiated  feelings  of  internal 
origin.  A  particular  muscular  effort  cannot  be  represented 
as  quickly  or  as  clearly  as  a  particular  sound  or  colour; 
and  though  an  intense  pain  suffered  in  a  limb  may  be  re- 
called with  considerable  distinctness,  it  is  observable  that 
the  ideal  pain  does  not  approach  so  nearly  to  the  real  pain 
as  does  a  remembered  scream  to  the  consciousness  of  an 
actual  scream,  or  as  does  the  thought  of  a  flash  of  lightning 
to  the  perception  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  When  we 

come  to  those  peripherally-initiated  feelings  to  which 
ordinarily  states  of  the  viscera  give  rise,  we  find  the  degree 
of  revivability  very  small.  It  is  difficult  to  call  into  con- 
sciousness the  feeling  of  hunger.  To  think  of  the  circum- 
stances along  with  which  hunger  occurs  is  easy;  but  after  a 
hearty  meal  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  represent  any  degree 
of  that  craving  for  food  which  existed  before  the  meal. 
Similarly  with  thirst. 

Of  the  centrally-initiated  feelings  or  emotions,  the  like  is 
true  in  a  qualified  sense.  As  before  pointed  out,  there 
is  not  between  actual  and  ideal  emotions  the  same  sharp 
division  as  between  actual  and  ideal  feelings  of  other  kinds. 
Emotions  are  excited,  not  by  physical  agencies  themselves 
but  by  certain  complex  relations  among  them.  Hence,  only 
by  representations  of  such  complex  relations  are  ideal 
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emotions  aroused.  Mten  so  aroused,  however,  they  may 
rise  to  any  degree  of  vividness,  until  they  become  actual 
emotione.  But  the  fact  which  we  have  here  to  note  aa  con- 
forming to  the  principle  enunciated,  is  that  an  emotion 
cannot  be  at  once  revived  in  the  same  way  that  a  feeling  of 
;ht  or  sound  can.  It  is  iniposaible  to  bring  instantly  into 
iotianess  the  passion  of  anger,  or  that  of  joy,  in  however 
form.  Representation  of  either  can  be  achieved 
only  by  imagining,  and  dwelling  upon,  some  circumstancea 
calculated  to  produce  it;  and  this  takes  an  appreciable 
time. 
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§  98.  The  revivability  of  past  feelings  varies  inversely  aa 
le  vividness  of  present  feelings.    This  antagonism  holds  to 
a  certain  degree  between  past  and  present  feelings  in  gen- 
eral; but  it  holds  to  a  much  greater  degree  between  past  and 
mt  feelings  belonging  to  the  same  order- 
Take  first  the  general  antagonism.      Every  one  knows 
it  when  a  tremendous  sound  or  an  astounding  spectacle 
irbs  the  attention,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  think  of 
ything  else — next  to  impossible  to  entertain  irrelevant 
Indeed,  consciousness  sometimes  becomes  so  entirely 
led  with  the  present  overpowering  impressions  as  to  ex- 
ide  our  habitual  ideas:   producing  what  we  call  absence 
mind.     Leas  extreme  illustrations  are  furnished  by  the 
itemiptiona  to  currents  of  voluntary  thought  that  result 
from  violent  pains  or  loud  noises.     And  that  the  shutting 
out  of  primarj-  feelings  facilitates  the  revival  of  secondary 
fwlings,  b  also  implied  by  the  common  habit  of  closing  the 
■es  when  trying  to  imagine  anything  very  clearly. 
The  more  special  anfaponisms  are  of  considerable  interest, 
e  saw  in  a  previous  chapter  that  primary  feelings  of 
ly  order,  while  they  have  much  power  of  excluding  from 
iflciousneas  primary  feelings  of  the  same  order,  have  less 
■er  of  excluding  from  consciousness  primary  feelings 
other  orders.    Here  we  have  to  note,  what  may  be  re- 
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garded  as  a  corollary,  that  primary  feelings  of  any  order  are 
greater  obstacles  to  secondary  feelings  of  that  order  than 
they  are  to  secondary  feelings  of  other  orders.  Visual 
impressions  of  great  distinctness  offer  a  scarcely-appreciable 
resistance  to  the  imagination  of  sounds — say  those  forming 
a  melody.  The  revival  in  thought  of  a  person  recognized 
yesterday,  is  but  little  interfered  with  by  the  flavours  of  the 
things  we  are  eating.  Nor  do  the  sensations  received  from 
objects  held  in  the  hands,  hinder  us  much  from  thinking  of 
things  we  have  seen,  or  listened  to,  or  tasted,  or  smelt.  But 
the  sounds  we  are  hearing  tend  very  decidedly  to  keep  out 
of  consciousness  other  sounds  of  which  we  wish  to  think. 
Visual  sensations  stand  considerably  in  the  way  of  visual 
ideas.  And  there  are  still  more  conspicuous  antagonisms 
between  the  primary  feelings  and  the  secondary  feelings 
of  lower  orders. 

The  different  degrees  of  these  antagonisms  are,  indeed, 
worthy  of  notice;  since  they  admit  of  being  generalized, 
and  are  not  without  significance.  The  law  appears  to  be 
that  among  the  most  relational  feelings,  the  primary  of  any 
order  resist  the  secondary  of  the  same  order  to  the  least 
extent;  and  that  the  resistance  becomes  more  decided  in 
proportion  as  we  descend  to  feelings  that  are  less  and 
less  relational.  Beginning  with  the  most 

relational  feelings,  it  is  observable  that  only  by  a 
very  intense  visual  sensation  are  the  ideas  of  other 
visual  sensations  entirely  excluded.  Thus  it  is  impos- 
sible while  staring  at  the  Sun  to  think  of  green;  but  it  is 
quite  possible,  or  even  easy,  while  looking  at  a  surface 
coloured  red,  to  think  of  a  patch  of  green  covering  part  of 
its  area;  and  we  can,  with  considerable  distinctness,  imagine 
the  clustered  colours  forming  the  remembrance  of  any  object, 
while  the  retinu  is  receiving  the  clustered  colours  yielded  by 
actual  objects  quite  different  from  it.  Of  auditory 

impressions  the  like  may  be  said.  Loud  sounds  prevent  us 
from  bringing  the  ideas  of  other  sounds  into  consciousness; 
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but  they  must  be  extremely  loud  to  do  tliia.  And  when 
listening  to  an  orclieetra,  it  will  he  found  that  while,  during 
thejbrie  pasaagi^,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  come  other  muM- 
cal  combination  tlian  that  which  is  being  heard,  it  is  com- 
parativeiy  easy  during  the  piarw  pasaa^jes.  Much  the 

same  holds  among  feelings  of  touch.  The  sensations  yielded 
by  an  object  bcld  loosely,  do  not  prevent  us  from  remember- 
ing the  sensations  yielded  by  other  quite  different  objects; 
and  it  is  needful  to  grasp  an  actual  object  very  strongly,  bo 
that  tbe  sensations  of  touch,  or  rather  of  pressure,  verge  into 
tboee  of  pain,  before  remembered  taetual  feelings  are  quite 
extruded.  When  we  come  to  such  comparatively-unre- 

I^tional  feelings  as  the  gustatory  and  olfactoiy,  we  find  this 
antagonism  far  more  marked.  "While  tasting  something 
decidedly  bitter,  sweetness  cannot  be  thought  of:  indeed, 
taatea  of  even  moderate  intensity  almost  prevent  us  from 
imagining  other  tastes.  And  this  antagonism  reaches  its 
extreme  among  the  visceral  feehngs,  where,  indeed,  it 
appears  to  be  absolute. 

§  99.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  revivabUIty  of  a 
feeling  varies  with  its  stren^'th;  and  other  things  being 
equal,  its  revivability  varies  with  the  number  of  times  it  has 
been  repealed  in  experience.  The  triteness  of  these  truths 
must  not  prevent  us  from  here  briefly  noticing  them. 

The  gliiw  of  a  gorgeous  sunset  continues  to  be  recallable 
long  after  faintly  coloured  scenes  of  the  same  date  have 
been  forgotten.  The  sound  of  a  trumpet  may  be  more 
quickly  and  clearly  imapined  than  that  of  a  bassoon.  It  is 
easier  to  remember  the  taste  of  something  that  is  intensely 
sour  or  sweet  or  bitter  than  tlie  taste  of  something  tbat  ia 
almost  insipid.  And  a  very  severe  pain  leaves  a  trace  in 
memory  which  lasts  long  after  the  traces  left  by  slight 
aches  and  discomforts  have  disappeared. 

Row  repetitions  even  of  faint  feelings  produce  great 
revivability  of  them,  we  see  on  comparing  our  domestio 
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experiences  with  less  common  experiences.  The  colour  of 
the  paper  in  a  frequented  room,  subdued  though  it  is,  can 
be  very  distinctly  recalled.  The  tone  of  a  voice  which  is 
heard  daily,  may  be  thought  of  much  more  easily  and  truly 
than  the  tone  of  a  voice,  not  more  marked  in  character,  that 
has  been  heard  but  once  or  twice. 

But  the  other  things  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  equal, 
are  usually  not  equal.  Besides  the  psychological  state 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  influences  the  revivability,  there  is 
the  physiological  state,  which  also  influences  it  in  several 
ways.    These  we  must  now  consider. 

§  100.  The  degree  of  revivability  of  a  feeling  depends  in 
part  on  the  extent  to  which  the  nervous  centre  concerned 
was  capable  of  undergoing  much  molecular  change,  and 
evolving  much  of  the  concomitant  feeling,  when  the  original 
excitation  was  received.  Several  factors  co-operate  to  deter- 
mine its  capability.  A  complete  state  of  repair  is  one  of 
them.  An  active  circulation  is  another.  A  blood  rich  in 
the  materials  required  for  both  disintegration  and  integra- 
tion is  a  third.  The  respective  shares  of  these  factors 
cannot  be  determined;  for  the  three  usually  vary  together. 
But  the  influences  of  two,  at  least,  may  be  pretty  clearly 
identified. 

When  the  attention  has  been  long  occupied  with  any 
class  of  impressions — when,  that  is  to  say,  the  nervous 
centres  concerned  have  been  worn  by  persistent  action, 
the  impressions  received  cannot  be  recalled  as  clearly  as 
those  received  when  these  nervous  centres  were  unworn. 
Excluding  cases  in  which  abnormal  excitement  of  the  local 
circulation  has  been  produced  (cases  to  be  dealt  with  under 
the  next  head),  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  after  many  hours 
spent  in  listening  to  music,  or  in  looking  at  pictures,  the 
clustered  sensations,  auditory  or  visual,  are  either  not 
revivable  at  all,  or  are  less  distinctly  revivable  than  those 
which  came  first  in  the  concert  or  the  picture  gallery.    If 
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we  take  longer  periods  of  continued  activity,  broken  though 
they  are  by  short  periods  of  vest,  a  like  fact  meets  ua.  The 
experience  of  every  tourist  aiipplieB  an  instance.  His  first 
grand  mountain-riews  he  can  call  to  mind  more  clearly  than 
the  equaliy^and  views  lie  bad  after  being  among  the 
mountains  for  a  montli. 

That  feelings  excited  when  the  general  circulation  ia  very 
vigorous  are  more  revivable  than  usual,  is  a  truth  that  may 
be  vanously  exemplified.  Evidence  is  fumiabed  by  both 
temporary  and  permanent  exaltations  of  the  circula- 
tion. ImpresaiouB  of  trivia^l  things  in  which  no 
particular  interest  was  taken,  often  survive  in  memory  when 
impressions  of  much  more  important  or  imposing  things 
fode  away;  and,  on  considering  the  circumstances,  it  will 
frequently  be  fonnd  that  such  impressions  were  received 
when  the  energies  were  high — when  exercise,  or  pleasure, 
or  botli,  had  grpatly  raised  the  action  of  the  heart.  That  at 
timea  when  strong  emotion  has  excited  the  circulation  to  an 
exceptional  degree,  the  clustered  sensations  yielded  by 
snrrounding  objects  are  revivable  with  great  clcamess,  often 
throughout  life,  is  a  fact  noticed  by  writers  of  fiction  as  a 
trait  of  human  nature.  As  with  these  quicker 
variations  of  vascular  activity,  so  with  the  slower  variations. 
The  receptivity  of  impreasions  is  high  during  those  portions 
of  life  in  which  the  blood  is  propelled  in  full  and  rapid 
currents.  Feelings,  peripheral  or  central,  experienced  in 
youth,  are  long  remembered;  and  while  the  vigour  of 
manhood  continues,  the  sensations  and  emotions  leave 
lasting  traces. 

Equally,  or  more,  obvious  is  the  converse  tnith,  that  the 
revivahility  of  feelings  excited  during  a  state  of  feebleneps 
is  comparatively  small.  The  effects  of  depressed  circula- 
tion, whether  produced  by  disorder  or  by  ago,  alike  show 
this.  The  lowered  action  of  the  heart  which 

accompanies  great  nervous  prostration,  has  for  one  of  its 
effects  a  marked  decrease  of  receptivity.    Things  seen  and 
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said  and  heard  are  forgotten  very  quickly — often  in  a  few 
days.  Even  the  lowered  vital  activity  which  we  know  as 
great  f  atigue,  is  characterized  by  a  diminished  retentiveness 
of  impressions.  When  we  pass  to  that  flagging 

of  the  circulation  which  accompanies  the  decline  of  life, 
abundant  evidence  meets  us.  Gradually  as  the  vigour 
decreases  there  comes  an  increasing  failure  of  memory. 
The  experiences  of  a  month  ago,  or  of  last  week,  or  of 
yesterday,  are  not  revivable;  and  in  the  closing  stages  of 
decay  things  that  were  looked  at  and  sounds  that  were  heard 
but  a  few  minutes  ago,  are  found  to  have  left  no  traces. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that,  independently  of  the  general 
circulation,  exaltations  and  depressions  of  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation, whether  normally  or  abnormally  produced,  also  affect 
the  degree  of  revivability  of  the  feelings  experienced. 

§101.  All  the  circumstances  under  which  an  excitation 
originally  occurred  being  supposed  the  same,  the  degree  of 
revivability  of  the  feeling  that  was  produced,  varies  with  the 
physiological  conditions  that  exist  when  the  revival  takes 
place  or  is  attempted.  Other  things  equal,  a  given  past 
feeling  may  be  brought  into  consciousness  vividly,  faintly, 
or  not  at  all,  according  as  the  nervous  centre  concerned  is  or 
is  not  well  repaired  and  well  supplied  with  blood  at  the 
moment  the  remembrance  is  suggested.  The  evidence 
assignable  in  proof  of  this  proposition  is  mostly  entangled 
with  that  assigned  in  proof  of  the  last;  but  a  sufliciency  of 
it  may  be  disentangled. 

In  that  state  of  high  spirits  which  results  from  good 
nutrition  and  raised  circulation,  it  is  observable  that  the 
memories  are  more  distinct  than  usual.  Ideas  rise  up  in 
abundance  without  eflFort.  Similarly,  the  vascular  excite- 
ment caused  by  emotion,  providing  it  does  not  reach  that 
extreme  pitch  at  which  it  prostrates  the  heart,  causes  a 
rush  of  unusually  vivid  ideas — ideas  so  vivid  that  they  are 
sometimes,  as  under  great  fear,  mistaken  for  realities. 
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How  decreased  revivability  of  feelings  originally  strong, 
goes  along  with  enfeebled  circulation,  is  exemplified  in 
tliueo  exhausted  by  long  illneaaes.  Highly  nervo\ia  sub- 
jects, too,  in  whom  the  action  of  the  heart  ia  greatly  lowered, 
habitually  complain  of  loss  of  memory  and  inability  to  think 
— symptoms  which  diminish  as  fast  as  the  natural  rate  of 
circulation  is  regained.  It  ia,  however,  in  old  age 

that  the  relation  between  failureof  circulation  and  decreased 
revivability  of  feelings  which  were  efficiently  impressed,  is 
moat  familiar.  The  power  to  recall  experiences  received 
during  adult  and  declining  life,  when  the  vital  energies  were 
flagging,  ia  the  first  to  disappear ;  and  preiently  experiences 
received  during  early  life,  when  the  vital  energies  were  high, 
cease  to  he  distinctly  revivable. 

It  may  he  well  to  add  that  variations  of  local  circiilation, 
as  well  as  of  general  circulation,  affect  the  ability  to  revive 
feelings.  The  illusions  of  delirium  exemplifji  the  extreme 
vividness  to  which  revived  feelings  may  rise  when  the  cere- 
bral circulation  is  excessive;  and  the  loss  of  consciousness 
caused  by  cerebral  aneemia  exemplifies  the  converse  result. 

§  102.  Of  course  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  blood  ia 
a  factor,  modifying  alike  the  strength  with  which  en  im- 
pression is  retained  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
recalled.  The  influence  of  this  factor  has  doubtless  a  share 
in  producing  some  of  the  effects  above  ascribed  to  variations 
of  circulation;  for  quality  of  blood  generally  rises  and  falls 
along  with  the  vigour  of  its  propulsion.  Abnormal  devia- 
tions, however,  show  us  that  quality  has  its  separate  effects. 

Wlien  the  circulation  has  l>een  artificially  exalted  by 
slimulantR,  there  is  an  easy  and  rapid  current  of  thoughts, 
showing  itifclf  in  what  we  describe  as  unusual  brilliancy. 
Ami  when  the  exaltation  is  produced  by  certain  drugs,  as 
opium  and  hashish,  the  revived  impressions  of  things  seen 
and  heart!,  approach  in  vividneas  to  the  original  impressions. 

We  have  another  class  of  examples  in  insane  peopit 
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That  in  them  there  has  arisen  some  abnormal  quality  of 
blood,  is  now  a  generally-received  opinion;  and  to  this  ab- 
normal quality  is  ascribed  that  undue  vividness  of  the 
representative  feelings  which  causes  a  confusion  of  them 
with  presentative  feelings. 

These  extreme  cases  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  there 
are  minor  variations  in  the  revivability  of  feelings,  accom- 
panying those  minor  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  blood 
which  are  caused  by  differences  in  the  activities  of  the 
viscera  and  differences  in  the  supplies  of  food  and  oxygen. 

§  103.  The  correspondence  of  these  several  a  posteriori 
conclusions  with  the  a  j^riori  conclusions  derivable  from  the 
data  of  Psychology,  must  be  noticed. 

The  fact  that  feelings  of  any  order  tend  to  exclude  ideas 
of  the  same  order  more  than  they  do  ideas  of  other  orders, 
is  to  be  expected  if  particular  bundles  of  nerve-fibres 
and  groups  of  nerve-vesicles  are  the  agents  of  particular 
orders  of  feelings;  for,  manifestly,  when  the  structures  con- 
cerned are  undergoing  those  molecular  changes  which  have 
vivid  feelings  for  their  correlatives,  other  molecular  changes, 
which  have  faint  feeling  for  their  correlatives,  must  be 
greatly  obscured.  Moreover,  we  may  see  why  this  exclusion 
is  more  stringent  among  the  unrelational  orders  of  feelings 
than  among  the  relational  orders  of  feelings;  since,  in  pro- 
portion as  an  order  of  feelings  is  relational,  it  must  have  a 
complex  nervous  centre,  and  in  proportion  as  a  nervous 
centre  becomes  complex,  it  becomes  easy  for  one  part  of  it 
to  be  occupied  in  one  way  while  another  part  of  it  is  occupied 
in  another  way. 

That  strong  environing  actions  generate  feelings  which 
are  more  distinctly  revivable  than  those  generated  by  weak 
environing  actions,  is  also  a  fact  inferable  from  physiological 
premises.  For  as  strong  environing  actions  produce  strong 
nervous  discharges  and  great  amounts  of  those  central 
molecular  changes  of  which  feelings  are  the  correlatives,  it 
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is  obvious  that  they  must  produce  in  high  degrees  those 
structural  changes,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  which  the 
revivability  of  the  feelings  is  due. 

Similarly,  it  follows  that  those  exaltations  of  vital  activity 
which  facilitate  such  structural  changes,  and  aid  the  rapid 
nutrition  which  perpetually  prepares  the  parts  for  them, 
must  conduce  to  the  revivability  of  the  feelings  experienced; 
while  depression  of  the  energies  must  do  the  reverse. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE   EEVIV ABILITY    OF   RELATIONS   BETWEEN   FEELNOS. 

§  104.  Much  that  was  said  in  the  last  chapter  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  propositions  it  sets  forth,  serves  to  illustrate  the 
parallel  propositions  to  be  set  forth  in  this  chapter.  Mind 
being  composed  of  feelings  and  relations  between  feelings, 
and  every  mental  act  involving  both  kinds  of  components,  it 
happens  that,  in  exemplifying  the  revivability  of  feelings  as 
modified  by  various  conditions,  there  has  been  exemplified 
also  the  revivability  of  relations  between  feelings. 

Nevertheless,  there  remain  to  be  enunciated  truths  which 

in  the  last  chapter  were  but  tacitly  implied,  and  other  truths 

that  were  not  even  remotely  indicated.     For  though  revival 

of  a  feeling  involves  revival  of  the  relations  in  which  it  was 

originally  experienced;   and  though  revival  of  a  cluster  of 

feelings,  constituting  an  ordinary  idea,  involves  revival  of  a 

whole  plexus  of  relations  in  which  the  feelings  stood  to  one 

another;   there  is  not  involved  in  the  recognition  of  these 

facts,  the  further  fact  that  relations  may  be  in  great  measure 

parted  from  the  related  feelings  and  revived  by  themselves. 

Since  quite  different  pairs  of  impressions  may  stand  to 

one  another  in  the  same  relation  of  co-existence;   and  since 

a  sequence  may  hold  together  impressions  now  of  this  order 

and  now  of  that;  and  since  differences  the  same  in  degree 

may  be  presented  here  by  impressions  of  one  species  and 

here  by  impressions  of  another;  it  results  that  relations  of 
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aistence,  of  Sequence,  and  of  Difference,  come  to  bo 
parable  from  particular  pairs  of  iBipreRsions,  and  acquire 
a  jWMt-mdependence.  Their  independence  never  becomes 
complete;  for  a  relation  cannot  be  conceived  without  two 
related  terms.  But  being  common  to  terms  o£  all  orders, 
they  come  to  be  conceived  apart  from  terms  of  any  particular 
wrtier — can  have  their  terms  changed  in  consciousness  with- 
out being  themselves  changed;  and  thus  gain  a  kind  of 
revivability  so  far  independent  of  any  particular  terms,  as 
to  have  an  illusive  appearance  of  being  independent  of  all 

^^"What  we  have  here  to  do,  then,  is  to  consider  the  reviva- 
^Kty  of  relations  as  dissociated  littla  or  much  from  related 
^^Uings.  Though  the  several  forms  of  thought  under  which 
^Bf  feelings  are  presented  and  re-presented  cannot  exist 
^kiout  some  contents,  yet  their  contents  may  be  in  great 
^Sa.  extruded;  and  we  have  to  observe  how  these  com- 
paratively empty  forms  comiwrt  themselves  in  respect  of 
thfir  re%-ivabilitiea,  as  influenced  by  psychological  and 
thysiological  conditions. 


1 105.  Relations  in  general  are  more  revivable  than  feel- 
'n  general.  Whether  it  he  a  compound  relation  of  Co- 
■tence,  or  a  compound  relation  of  Sequence,  or  a  com- 
lod  relation  of  Difference,  we  shall  find  that  the  rela- 
[ire  distinctly  representable,  and  more  enduring  In 
mory,  than  are  its  terms. 

Naturally,  this  truth  is  the  least  conspicuous  among  the 
t  relational  feelings,  since  these  being  highly  revivable, 
e  is  a  comparatively  small  murfjin  for  difference  between 
r  revivability  and  that  of  the  relations  between  them. 
I  the  difference  may  even  here  be  perceived.  If  we 
IbII  a  room  frequented  in  childhood,  the  relative  poei- 
of  the  door,  the  windows,  the  fireplace,  arise  in 
scionsnces  instantly:  we  may  or  may  not  tliink  of 
}  of  the  colours,  but  if  we  do,  it  is  by  a  suhset^uent 
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act.  Similarly  with  the  tactually-discloaed  co- 

existent impressions  which  we  remember  as  a  knife-handle* 
The  combination  of  these  constituting  the  conception  of  its 
shape,  recurs  more  readily  in  thought  than  does  the  par- 
ticular intensity  of  any  one  of  the  pressures,  or  than  does 
the  particular  feeling  of  coldness. 

With  relations  of  sequence  as  exhibited  among  the  audi- 
tory feelings,  this  contrast  is  more  decided.  To  begin  an 
air  in  the  right  key,  most  persons  find  very  difficult:  with- 
out the  help  of  an  instrument,  the  first  note  is  often  wrong 
by  a  third  or  even  a  fifth.  But  the  duration  of  the  first 
note  is  more  nearly  remembered.  Though  the  time  at  which 
the  air  is  taken  may  differ  somewhat  from  the  time  as 
originally  heard,  it  does  not  differ  so  much  as  the  pitch. 
It  is  further  observable,  as  showing  the  same  thing,  that 
while  the  rhythm  of  a  melody  may  be  repeated  in  thought 
with  great  exactness,  we  cannot  delight  ourselves  by  recall- 
ing with  the  same  exactness  the  rich  timbre  of  the  tones  in 
which  we  heard  the  melody  rendered. 

When  we  descend  to  the  least  relational  feelings,  the 
greater  revivability  of  relations  than  of  their  terms  becomes 
very  manifest.  We  remember  for  a  long  time  with  accu- 
racy the  spot  in  which  an  acute  pain  was  felt,  though  the 
pain  itself  is  not  representable  with  anything  like  its  origi- 
nal acuteness;  and  if  the  pain  was  a  throbbing  one,  we  can 
recall  its  intervals  with  approximate  correctness.  So, 

too,  is  it  with  the  central  feelings.  The  succession  of  cer- 
tain strong  emotions  passed  through  yesterday,  is  easier  to 
recall  than  the  emotions  themselves.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  relation  of  each  emotion  to  its  antecedents.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  were  angry  may  be  reproduced 
in  consciousness  instantly;  but  the  anger  itself  cannot  be 
reproduced  instantly. 

It  is  worth  considering  whether  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tended and  complex  thinking  does  not  in  part  depend  on 
this  greater  revivability  of  relations  than  of  their  terms. 
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ff&  habitually  pass  in  thought  from  eoneept  to  concept, 

'  recognbdzig  tlie   essentials  of  each — the  esBential 

latiooE  of  its  elements  to  one  another  and  to  other  thinga. 

the  feelings  between   which    all   these  relations   exist 

B  in  consciousness  with  as  much  promptness  und  viviti- 

I,  consciousness  would  be  eo  encumbered  with  materials 

lat  involved  processes  of  reasoning  would  be  greatly  im- 

e<led,  if  not  prevented. 


§  106.  As  different  orders  of  feelings  are  more  or  leas 

lationaj,  so,  too,  in  &  sense,  different  orders  of  relations  are 

lOre  or  less  relational.     For  just  as  some  kinds  of  feelings 

e  capable  of  entering  into  relations  with  one  another 

wn  other  kinds  are,  so  some  kinds  of  relations  are  more 

bpable  of  entering  into  relations  with  one  another  than 

iier  kinds  are.      Understanding  the   expression   in   this 

we  may  say  tliat  the  most  relalioniil  of  relations  are 

of  Co-existence.     Co-existences  may  be  trebly  com- 

nunded,  and  are,  indeed,  trebly  compounded  in  most  acts 

E  thought:  impressions  are  presented  and  represented  in 

those  triple  relations  of  jjosition  involved  in  the  conception 

of  place.    Sequences  are  mwh  leas  relational;  for  they  can 

^cntw  intd  relation  with  one  another  not  in  three  directions 

nee,  but  only  in  one  direction.     Suecoasive  intervals  of 

■  etan'l  related  to  one  another  as  greater,  or  less,  or 

Igual:  and  in  the  beats  and  bars  of  music,  these  relations  of 

{tialily  and  difference  In  portions  of  time  are  themselves 

mponnded  into  other  relations — relations,  however,  which 

9  easentially  serial.     The  least  relational  of  relations  are 

>  primary  ones — those  of  Difference;  for  though  these 

ptcr  into  relations  with  one  another  whenever  we  contem- 

iBte  two  differences  as  etpml,  or  more  or  less  uneqiial,  in  de- 

»,  yet  (unless  it  be  in  the  higher  divisions  of  Uathematica) 

ley  do  not  enter  into  relations  more  compound  than  these. 

f  This  description  of  the  several  classes  of  relations  as 

lore  or  less  relational,  is  introductory  to  the  fact  here  to 

17 
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be  set  down,  that  just  as  the  most  relational  of  feelings 
are  the  most  revivable,  so,  too,  are  the  most  relational  of 
relations  the  most  revivable.  Kelations  of  Co-existence, 
whether  we  take  any  particular  plexus  of  them  consti- 
tuting the  perception  of  a  form,  or  whether  we  take  the 
aggregate  of  them  constituting  the  consciousness  of  Space, 
have  a  revivability  far  exceeding  that  of  all  other  relations. 
We  think  of  distances,  of  directions,  of  sizes,  of  shapes,  of 
arrangements  among  objects,  with  little  or  no  effort  and 
with  great  clearness;  and  these  variously-compounded 
relations  we  conceive  as  frameworks  which  we  can  imagine 
to  be  occupied  by  other  objects,  or  to  be  unoccupied. 
The  revivability  of  relations  of  Co-existence  is,  indeed,  so 
extreme  that  they  cannot  be  wholly  suppressed — an  assem- 
blage of  them  greater  or  less  in  extent,  partly  occupied 
and  partly  unoccupied,  forms  an  inextinguishable  element 
of  consciousness. 

Relations  of  Sequence,  less  relational  than  those  of  Co- 
existence, are  less  revivable.  Though  it  is  true  that,  as 
organized  into  the  abstract  conception  of  Time,  relations  of 
Sequence  can  no  more  be  wholly  excluded  from  conscious- 
ness than  those  of  Co-existence,  yet,  as  thus  abstracted,  they 
do  not  form  so  dominant  an  element  of  consciousness:  the 
integrated  aggregate  of  space-relations  habitually  present  in 
thought,  is  much  larger  and  much  clearer  than  the  integ- 
rated aggregate  of  time-relations.  It  is  observable,  too, 
that  particular  space-relations  are  more  clearly  and  correctly 
representable  than  particular  time-relations.  We  can  mark 
out  with  greater  accuracy  the  length  of  an  inch  or  of  a  foot, 
than  we  can  assign  the  length  of  an  interval  as  being  one 
minute  or  as  being  ten  minutes. 

Simple  relations  of  Difference  (those  between  feelings) 
are  neither  so  readily  nor  so  accurately  revivable  as  relations 
of  Difference  between  co-existences  or  between  sequences, 
nor  as  the  relations  of  Co-existence  and  Sequence  them- 
selves.    We  can  better  remember  the  proportion  between 
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>  lengths  which  we  observed  siraultaneouBly,  and  can 
tore  truly  reproduce  in  thought  the  ratio  between  the 
a  of  movemenla  in  a  machine,  than  we  can  recall  the 
gi-ee  of  contrast  I>etween  two  lights  we  saw  or  two  weights 
J  lifted;  and  where  the  differences  are  between  the  nnre- 
lltional  feelings,  as  tastes,  and  amells,  and  visceral  senaa- 
lons,  we  can  recall  them  but  vaguely. 

I  107.  As  presented  feelings  hinder  the  representation  of 

r  feelings,  so  do  presented  relations  hinder  the  represent- 

Ktion  of  other  relations;  but  they  do  this  in  a  smaller  de- 
gree. It  is  with  relations,  too,  as  with  feelings,  that  the 
antagonism  of  the  presented  to  the  represented  is  more  mani- 
_^eat  between  those  of  the  same  order  than  between  those  of 
fferent  orders.  Omitting  superfluous  illustrations,  we  will 
(ote  a  few  distinctive  traits  only, 

I  Among  the  most  relational  relations,  as  among  the  most 
jilatinnal  feelings,  the  present  impedes  remembrance  of  the 
t  in  the  smallest  degree;  and  among  these,  too,  we  find 
sented  relations  interfering  in  the  smallest  degree  with 
B  representation  of  relations  of  the  same  order.  Visual 
[ations,  no  matter  how  vividly  impressed,  never  absolutely 
ntelnde  from  consciousness  other  visual  relations  of  which 
we  choose  to  think.  We  saw  that  a  very  intense  visual  feel- 
ing temporarily  prevents  us  from  calling  to  mind  another 
visual  feeling;  but  though  it  is  impossible  to  gaze  at  the  sun 
and  think  of  green,  it  is  quite  possible  to  gaze  at  the  sun 
and  think  of  a  square.  Similarly,  a  trial  will  show  that  if 
hile  contemplating  any  scene  we  think  of  some  other  scene, 
i  recall  the  distribution  of  its  parts  more  readily  than  wo 
!«ll  its  colours. 

*  lielatioiis  of  Sequence,  much  less  relational  as  they  are, 
cw  us  a  greater  interference  of  the  present  with  remem- 
ince  of  the  past.  Though  while  looking  at  one  shape 
sily  think  of  another  quite  unlike  it,  we  cannot, 
dthout  difficulty,  if  at  all,  call  to  mind  a  rhythmical  com- 
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bination  of  intervals  wholly  different  from  another  to  which 
we  are  listening — cannot  bring  into  consciousness  the  move- 
ment of  a  melody  in  f -time  while  listening  to  a  melody  in 
common  time.  When  the  rhythm  we  hear  is  very  simple, 
as  the  splash  of  oars  while  rowing,  it  is,  indeed,  possible  to 
think  of  some  complex  rhythm  disagreeing  with  it  entirely; 
but  only  the  disciplined  musician  can  attend  at  once  to  ideal 
and  real  rhythms  that  are  both  complex  and  quite  unlike  one 
another. 

It  is  obvious  that  presented  relations  of  Difference  be- 
tween simple  feelings,  stand  very  much  more  in  the  way  of 
represented  relations  of  Difference  between  simple  feelings 
— especially  where  the  differences  are  between  feelings  of 
the  same  order. 

§  108.  A  kindred  truth  to  be  here  noticed  (the  counter- 
part to  which  should  have  been  noticed  when  dealing  with 
the  revivability  of  feelings)  is  that  the  representation  of 
any  relations  is  hindered  by  the  presence  in  consciousness 
of  other  represented  relations;  and  that  the  hindrance,  while 
either  great  or  insuperable  if  the  two  sets  of  relations 
are  of  the  same  order,  is  comparatively  small  if  they  are  of 
different  orders. 

The  most  relational  of  relations  may  be  superposed  in 
thought,  one  set  upon  another:  we  can  imagine  the  out- 
lines of  a  face,  and  then,  without  losing  consciousness  of 
it,  may  imagine  a  geometrical  figure  described  over  the 
same  visual  area.  We  cannot,  however,  deal  similarly  with 
imlike  sets  of  sequences.  The  rhythm  of  some  tune  which 
has  taken  possession  of  us,  and  of  which  we  vainly  try  to 
rid  ourselves  by  thinking  of  other  things,  may  be  effectually 
expelled  by  rehearsing  in  thought  another  tune. 

But  when  the  relations  are  of  different  orders,  their  re- 
presentations have  but  little  power  of  mutual  exclusion. 
We  see  this  in  the  case  just  referred  to;  for  the  tune  that 
pesters  us  keeps  running  on  through  consciousness  while 


r, 


are  thinking  of  places,  or  actions,  or  matters  of  buaineas, 
',  loo,  results  tlic  froquent  failure  of  the  receipt  for 
obtaiuing  sleep  when  excited — that  of  counting;  for  after 
a  short  time  the  counting  bocouies  almoBt  automatic,  and 
is  carried  on  while  consciousness  is  still  chiefly  occupied  by 
exciting  thougbta. 


§  109.  From  the  mental  conditions  tliat  affect  the  i-c- 
vivability  of  relations,  we  pass  now  to  the  physical  condi- 
tions that  affect  their  rcvivability.  As  might  be  expected, 
those  which  hold  with  feelings  hold  also  with  the  relations 
between  feelings.  It  is  needless  to  trace  out  their  influ- 
ences as  fully  as  before,  A  single  illustration  of  each  will 
suffice. 

■oof  that  relations  established  iu   consciousness  at  a 
when  the  nervous  centres  are  worn  by  long-continued 
ion,  have  a  comparatively  small  revivablHty,  is  furnished 
familiar  experience  that  knowledge  acquired  by 
cramming  "   is  soon   lost.  That  relations  im- 

il  when  the  circulation  is  vigorous  are  more  re- 
'able  than  those  impressed  when  the  circulation  is 
iblc,  we  sec  in  the  decaying  receptivity  of  ago.  Dnr- 
outh  and  early  manhood,  it  is  easy  to  recall  the 
events  on  each  of  the  aucceeaive  days  recently 
!,  and  there  is  never  any  donbt  what  is  the  day 
month ;  but  as  life  advances  and  the  heart's 
ion  flags,  these  relations  of  recent  times  and  actions 
ickly  fade.  Similarly,  relations  impreased  when 

circulation  was  strong  and  that  were  once  easily  recali- 
le,  become  difficult  to  recall  when  the  circulation  has  been 
idered  Hbnormally  feeble.  Thus,  it  is  a  common  symptom 
ncrvons  subjects  to  make  mistakes  in  spelling  quite 
le  words;  and  in  states  of  extreme  prostration  such 
na,  as  well  as  those  greatly  reduced  by  illness,  forget 
they  are,  and  even  who  they  are. 
lity,  as  well  as  quantity,  of  blood  has  an  influence, 
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A  fact  before  referred  to  as  illustrating  the  relativity 
of  relations,  may  here  be  again  named  as  illustrating 
the  variations  of  their  revivability  thus  caused — the  fact, 
namely,  that  opium  produces  intensified  and  exaggerated 
representations  of  spaces  and  times. 

§  110.  On  comparing  these  subjective  truths  with  the  ob- 
jective truths  presented  by  the  nervous  system,  we  may  trace, 
as  in  other  cases,  a  general  congruity. 

That  relations  of  any  order,  presented  or  represented, 
greatly  hinder,  or  wholly  prevent,  the  representation  of  rela- 
tions of  the  same  order,  but  hinder  much  less,  or  scarcely  at 
all,  the  representation  of  relations  of  other  orders,  might  be 
inferred  from  the  data  with  which  we  set  out.  If,  through 
a  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  there  is  propagated  the  particular 
set  of  nervous  discharges  which  answer  physically  to  what 
is  psychically  a  certain  set  of  perceived  or  conceived  rela- 
tions, an  obstacle  is  thereby  put  to  the  simultaneous  propa- 
gation through  them  of  a  different  set  of  nervous  discharges 
answering  to  a  different  set  of  conceived  relations.  But  a 
separate  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  the  discharges  through 
which  answer  to  relations  of  another  order,  may  be  simul- 
taneously excited  without  producing  the  same  confusion, 
and  may  yield  to  consciousness  its  partially-independent 
train  of  ideas — partially-independent  we  must  say,  because 
the  actions  of  the  two  plexuses  having  to  be  eo-ordinated  at 
some  common  centre  (for  otherwise  the  corresponding  ideas 
would  not  belong  to  one  consciousness)  there  must  always 
result  some  interference. 

That  the  revivability  of  relations  varies  with  the  state  of 
repair  of  the  nervous  centres  and  the  supply  of  blood  to 
them,  is  also  a  fact  harmonizing  with  physiological  infer- 
ence. For  be  it  high  repair,  or  much  blood,  or  special  qual- 
ity of  blood,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  conduces  to  a  powerful 
nervous  discharge  through  any  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  the 
physical  changes  in  which  answer  to  the  psychical  changes 
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known  as  certain  relations,  must  cause  a  corresponding 
vividness  of  the  relations — must  alike  give  great  clearness 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  more  familiar  relations  of  the 
cluster,  and  bring  into  consciousness  those  remoter  and  less 
frequently-repeated  relations  of  the  cluster  which,  with 
feebler  nervous  discharges,  would  not  come  into  conscious- 
ness at  alL 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE    A880CIABILITY    OF    FEELINOS. 

§  111.  In  preceding  chapters,  a  good  deal  has  been  said 
by  implication  about  the  phenomena  usually  treated  under 
the  head  of  Association.  When  tracing  out  the  composi- 
tion of  Mind,  we  saw  that  feelings  cohere  in  unlike  degrees 
in  different  tracts  of  consciousness;  and  what  were  there 
described  as  cohesions  may  be  otherwise  described  as  asso- 
ciations. More  recently,  too,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Reviva- 
bility  of  Feelings,  much  was  tacitly  asserted  respecting  the 
Associability  of  Feelings;  since,  other  things  equal,  reviva- 
bility  varies  as  associability. 

The  truths  thus  observed  from  points  of  view  already 
passed,  we  must  nevertheless  here  briefly  glance  at  afresh 
from  a  more  advanced  point  of  view,  before  we  go  on  to 
consider  certain  further  truths  covered  by  the  title  of  this 
chapter. 

§  112.  We  divided  feelings  into  the  central,  commonly 
called  emotions,  and  the  peripheral,  commonly  called  sensa- 
tions; which  last  we  re-divided  into  those  internally 
initiated,  which  we  may  conveniently  call  ento-peripheral, 
and  those  externally  initiated,  or  epi-peripheral.  Of  these 
three  great  groups  of  feelings  the  first  are  extremely  unre- 
lational ;  the  second  are  somewhat  more  relational ;  and  the 

third  are  relational  in  a  comparatively  high  degree.     Be- 
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ginning  with  the  central  or  least  relational  feelings,  whicU 
have  no  limitations  in  space  and  are  but  vaguely  bouuded 
in   time,   we  found   that,   passing  through   the  ento-peri- 
phoral  t<)  the  epi-peripheral,  we  come  to  feelings  more  and 
more  definitely  limited  by  one  another  in  space,  or  time,  or 
(ifaoth:  the  sharpest  limitations  being  among  the  feelings 
^at  are  epi-peripheral  in  the  highest  degree.     And  along 
jrith  this  increasing  defiuiteuess  of  mutual  limitation  we  saw 
lat  there  goes  an  increasing  tendency  to  mutual  cohesion. 
This,  then,  represents  tlic  order  of  assoeiability  of  the 
JBelin^.    The  relational  are  the  mutually-limited,  which  are 
}  mniually-coherent,  which  are  tlie  associable.     Feelings 
E  the  central  or  of  the  ento-peripheral  kinds  which  have 
len  experienced  together  or  in  succession,  either  do  not 
"recall  one  another  into  consciousness  at  al!  or  do  it  but 
feebly  after  many  repetitions;  while  feelings  of  the  epi-peri- 
pheral kind  wliich  occur  together  or  in  succession  but  a  few 
times,  become  linked  in  such  a  way  that  the  vivid  or  the 
faint  form  of  one  arouses  the  faint  forms  of  the  rest.*    In- 
deed among  the  auditory  and  visunl  feelings,  single  presenta- 
^^ftnns  in  serial  or  simultaneous  grou^ia  cause  such  connexions, 
^^■at  one  member  of  a  group  being  afterwards  presented  or 
^^fciresented,  representations  of  the  other  members  follow 
^■^  often  with  few  or  no  omissions. 

^B  3ianifestly,  assoeiability  and    revivability  go  together; 

^Sbi>(^^>  *}"  ti'^  011^  hand,  we  know  feelings  to  be  associable  only 

hy  the  proved  ability  of  one  to  revive  another,  and  since,  on 

the  other  hand,  the  revival  of  any  feeling  is  effected  only 

through  the  intermediation   of   some  feeling  or  feelings 

FThongh  a  viTii)  or  taint  antecedent  feeling  asaall;  brings  into  con- 

a  its  consequent  ontjru  titlnt  feeling,  jet  It  is  not  true,  as  com- 

Imlj  suppoecil,  that  thu  eonseqiient  is  ncrer  a  Tlvid  feeling.     Idess  do, 

I  Dome  oseF,  nrouse  senBtitions.    Several  instances  occur  in  my  own 

I  cannot  think  at  seeing  a  elate  rubbed  with  a  drj  sponge 

re  running  through  ma  the  same  oold  thrill  that  aotuoll;  see- 

g  It  producoa. 
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with  which  it  is  associated.  Hence  the  conditidns  that 
favour  revivability  are  those  which  favour  associability. 
These,  both  psychological  and  physiological,  having  been 
enumerated  in  the  last  chapter,  may  be  passed  over. 

§  113.  There  remains  to  be  here  considered  the  ultimate 
law  to  which  the  association  of  feelings  conforms.  Leaving 
out  all  the  variable  concomitants  of  any  simple  association, 
there  are  two  constant  elements  directly  presented  by  it — 
the  feelings  and  the  relations  between  them;  and  two  con- 
stant elements  indirectly  implied  by  it — previously-experi- 
enced similar  feelings  and  previously-experienced  similar 
relations.  Hence,  respecting  the  structure  of  the  entire 
cluster,  there  arises  the  question — Which  are  the  primary 
or  original  connexions  and  which  are  the  secondary  or  deriva- 
tive connexions?    For,  to  use  a  symbolic  illustration,  it  may 

a  b 
happen  that  in  the  coherent  cluster   i  i   the  elements  a,  h^ 

apparently  held  together  by  some  bond,  are  not  themselves 
connected  at  all,  but  are  kept  in  juxtaposition  by  the  links 
which  hold  them  respectively  to  the  coupled  elements  c-d. 
Let  us  state  the  matter  more  specifically. 

The  consciousness  of  two  feelings  presented  together,  or 
one  just  after  the  other,  implies,  first,  the  consciousness  of 
each  feeling  as  such  or  such — implies  recognition  of  it  as 
like,  in  some  or  all  of  its  characters,  to  a  feeling  previously 
experienced.  Even  where  one  of  the  two  feelings  (say  the 
taste  of  a  new  wine  or  of  a  new  drug)  is  unexperienced,  it 
is  still  assimilated  to  some  genus  of  feelings — is  known  as 
sweet,  or  bitter,  or  sour.  The  consciousness  further  in- 
cludes two  relations  between  the  feelings — their  relation  of 
difference,  and  their  relation  of  co-existence  or  of  sequence; 
and  the  knowing  each  of  these  relations  as  such  or  such 
implies  past  like  relations  to  which  it  is  assimilated.  Now 
the  question  to  be  asked  is,  whether  the  association  estab- 
lished between  the  two  feelings  results  immediately  from 
the  cohesion  of  the  one  to  the  other,  or  results  mediately 
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the  coliesion  of  each  feeling  and  each  relation  be- 
n  them,  to  their  respective  eimilara  in  experience, 
usual  supposition  is  that  the  cohesion  is  immediate; 
it  we  shall  find  good  reason  for  concluding  that  it  ia 
idiate,  Tlie  inquiry  is  divisible  into  two  inquiries — how 
feelings,  past  and  present,  comport  theniselvea  towards 
one  another,  and  how  their  relations,  past  and  present, 
comport  lliemselves  towards  one  another.  These  must  be 
i^ealt  with  apart,  though  some  inconvenience  attends  the 
ration  of  tliem;  for  neither  can  be  fully  answered  with- 
it  both  being  ajiswered.  Snch  large  gaps  as  the  instructed 
reader  perceives  in  this  chapter  on  the  Assoeiability  of  Feel- 
ings, he  will  find  tilled  up  in  the  next  chapter  on  the  Asaod- 
ability  of  the  Relations  between  Feelings. 

This  premised,  let  ua  consider  in  what  way  feelings,  real 
and  ideal,  behave  when  separated,  ao  far  as  may  be,  from 
particular  relations. 

§  114.  Members  of  tlie  three  great  groups  of  feelings 
severally  associate  themselves  primarily  with  members  of 
their  own  group.  Of  the  central  feolings,  or  emotions,  tliis 
proposition  is  less  manifestly  true  than  of  the  rest,  for  the 
mfficient  reason  that  they  are  the  least  relational  of  feel- 
:  cohering  but  little  with  foelinga  of  any  kinds,  the 
I  in  tlieir  cohesive  tendencies  are  the  Joast  de- 
Still,  it  is  observable  that  a  central  feeling  when 
»,  is  known  as  belonging  to  the  class  we  call  emo- 
18,  and  not  to  the  class  we  call  sensations.  Peripheral 
;8  being  all  localized,  vaguely  if  not  definitely,  these 
;  feelings,  not  being  localized,  are  in  this  respect 
btithetical  to  them;  and  eacli,  in  the  act  of  recognition, 
regatee  with  tlie  cta,sa  of  unlocalixahle  feelings,  instead 
1  the  class  of  localizable  feelings.  It  ia  tnie  that  in 
fquence  of  the  diatiirbonccs  of  certain  viscera  which 
emotions  produce,  the  ento-peripheral  feelings 
mce  resuIting,aro, in  common  speech, partiallyconfouuded 
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witli  the  central  feelings;  but  though  the  sensation  due  to 
disturbed  action  of  the  heart  is  often  metaphorically  iden- 
tified with  the  emotion  causing  the  disturbance,  yet  every 
one  really  distinguishes  between  the  consequence  and  the 
cause,  and  classes  the  cause  apart.  When  we 

pass  to  the  ento-peripheral  feelings  it  is  at  once  obvious 
that  each,  in  the  instant  of  presentation,  is  known  as 
initiated  within  the  body.  Be  it  one  of  the  least  localizable 
of  these  feelings,  such  as  hunger,  or  be  it  a  more  localizable 
one,  such  as  a  pain  in  the  bowels,  or  be  it  one  localizable 
with  comparative  definiteness,  as  an  ache  in  the  finger,  it  is, 
as  having  a  place  more  or  less  bounded  within  the  bodily 
framework,  at  once  separated  in  consciousness  from  the 
central  feelings  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the  epi-peripheral 
feelings  on  the  other.  The  only  cases  where  this  associa- 
tion is  indefinite,  are  cases  where  the  feeling  is  initiated 
near  the  division  between  the  two  kinds  of  peripheral  feel- 
ings; as  when  an  itching  just  below  the  surface  is  con- 
founded with  a  tickling  upon  the  surface,  or  as  where  the 
sensation  of  heat  due  to  sub-cutaneous  congestion  is  undis- 
tinguished from  the  sensation  of  heat  due  to  adjacent  hot 
matter.  The  epi-peripheral  feelings  show  us  this 

instant  integration  of  each  with  its  class,  even  more  con- 
spicuously. The  sensation  produced  by  a  blow,  by  some- 
thing grasped,  by  an  odour,  by  a  flash,  or  by  a  sonorous 
vibration,  cannot  arise  in  consciousness  without  being 
grouped  with  the  general  assemblage  of  sensations  initiated 
at  the  surface  and  ascribed  to  objective  actions.  The  asso- 
ciation is  not  a  matter  into  which  thought  or  will  enters: 
it  is  instantaneous  and  absolute. 

A  further  fact  of  kindred  meaning  may  now  be  noted. 
Each  feeling  as  it  arises  associates  itself  instantly  not  with 
its  class  only,  but  also  with  its  sub-class.  The  central 
feelings  are  but  indefinitely  divisible  into  sub-classes;  and 
hence  among  them  there  is  but  little  manifestation  of  this 
truth.    We  may  pass  over  them.  The  ento-peri- 
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feelings  illustrate  this  siib-i'Iassitieation  and  cotiesion 

te  clearly.     On  thrusting  itself  into  consciousneae,  one 

'of  these,  while  known  as  originating  within  the  body,  ia  at 

the  Eame  time  known  as  a  craving,  or  an  a  pain,  or  as  a  raua- 

cular  strain:  it  falls  into  its  secoodary  group  wbile  falling 

into  its  primary  group.  Similarly  with  the  epi- 

peripheral  feelings.     A  colour  the  moment  it  ia  perceived, 

not  only  irresistibly  aggregates  with  the  class  of  feelings 

lat  originate  on  the  outer  surface  and  imply  outer  stimuli, 

It  also  with  the  sub-class  of  visual  sensations,  and  cannot 

)  forced  into  any  other  subclass.     White  l>eing  recog- 

zed,  a  sound  falls  simultaneously  into  the  general  assem- 

age    of    feelings    derived    from    the    senses    which    hold 

inverse  with  the  external  world,  and  also  into  the  more 

lecial  assemblage  of  feelings  distinguished  as  auditory; 

id  no  effort  will  separate  it  from  tliis  special  assemblage. 

Jld  to  say  that  a  smell  cannot  be  thought  of  as  a  colour 

'  a  sound,  is  to  say  that  it  associates  itself  indisaolubly 

Kh  previously-experienced  smells. 

A  8ul)-snb-classifi cation  of  like  nature  is  no  less  in- 
totanoous.  This  is  traceable  to  a  considerable  extent 
Qong  the  feelings  e.\cited  within  the  body:  hunger  is  at 
ICO  known  as  hunger  and  not  as  thirst;  an  aimto  pain 
ilieres  in  thought  with  acute  pains,  and  not  with  what  we 
flttnguish  as  aches.  But  it  is  among  the  feelings  yielded 
f  the  special -sense  organs  that  the  snlv^ub-elassing  ia 
att  conspicuous.  When  we  look  at  the  sky,  we  think  of 
I  colour  as  a  feeling  of  external  origin,  as  belonging  to 
te  Kulnlivision  of  externally-originated  feelings  called 
Biial,  and  also  as  belonging  to  the  group  of  these  called 
lies:  it  does  not  suggest  reds  or  yellows,  and  refuses  to 
lite  with  thorn  in  consciousness.  A  mouse's  squeak  as- 
niinilafes  itself  in  thought  with  sounds  of  high  pitch,  and 
not  with  sounds  like  the  l>cllowing  of  a  bull.  The  taste  of 
honey  aggregates  with  sweet  tastes  in  general,  of  which  it  is 
not  with  such  tastes  as  those  of  quinine,  or  of  castor  oil. 
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There  is  a  still  greater  speciality  of  these  associations; 
as  where  bright  colours  of  each  kind  connect  themselves 
in  thought  with  bright  colours  of  the  same  kind  and  not 
with  dull  ones,  or  as  where  loud  sounds  of  any  pitch  sug- 
gest other  loud  sounds  of  that  pitch  and  not  faint  ones. 
But  without  further  instances  the  reader  will  see  that  the 
law  holds  down  to  the  minutest  sub-divisions  of  kind  and 
quality. 

§  115.  What  is  the  most  general  statement  of  these 
facts?  It  is  that  be  there  or  be  there  not  any  other  kind 
of  association,  the  primary  and  essential  association  is  be- 
tween each  feeling  and  the  class,  order,  genus,  species,  and 
variety,  of  preceding  feelings  like  itself. 

This  association  is  automatic — is  not  an  act  of  thought 
that  may  or  may  not  take  place,  but  constitutes  the  very 
recognition  of  each  feeling.  A  feeling  cannot  form  an 
element  of  Mind  at  all,  save  on  condition  of  being  associated 
with  predecessors  more  or  less  the  same  in  nature.  In  the 
process  of  this  automatic  association  each  feeling  coheres 
instantly  with  the  great  group  to  which  it  belongs;  in- 
stantly, too,  with  its  sub-group  within  this;  and,  among  the 
relational  feelings,  goes  practically  at  the  same  time  into 
its  sub-sub-group.  The  automatic  character  of  the  process 
is  qualified  only  when  we  come  to  the  smallest  groups, 
its  association  with  one  or  other  of  which  may  occupy  an 
appreciable  interval.  Thus,  the  sensation  of  red  passes  in  a 
moment  to  its  class  as  epi-peripheral,  in  the  same  moment 
to  its  order  as  visual,  and  with  equal  rapidity  to  the 
genus  of  colours  distinguished  as  reds;  but  it  falls  into 
the  species  known  as  scarlet  or  that  known  as  crimson  less 
promptly,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  deliberation  and  uncertainty 
whether  we  think  of  it  as  like  the  scarlet  of  a  soldier^s  coat 
or  like  that  of  a  poppy — like  the  crimson  of  a  peony  or  like 
that  of  a  carnation. 

'No^y  this  cohering  of  each  feeling  with  previously-ex- 
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rieneed  feelings  of  the  same  class,  order,  genus,  species, 
d,  80  far  03  may  be,  the  Baiiie  variety,  ia  the  sole  process 
f  association  of  feelings.  All  other  pheuomeim  of  aaaocia- 
a  of  feelings  are  eonsequent  on  the  union  of  tliis  process 
a  parallel  and  simultaneous  process  to  be  described  in 
3  next  chapter. 

g  llfl.  Before  passing  to  tliis  next  chapter,  let  us  briefly 
;  the  congruity  between  these  facts  disclosed  by  intro- 
Ktion  and  the  facts  disclosed  by  outward  observation, 
ieh  were  set  down  among  our  data. 
The  associability  of  feelings  with  those  of  their  own 
kind,  group  within  group,  corresponds  to  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  nervous  structures  into  great  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions. The  central  feelings  arise  within  the  great  cere- 
bral masses;  and  the  subjective  connexion  shown  in  the 
instant  association  of  each  with  its  class,  answers  to  the 
objective  connexion  between  one  set  of  nervous  actions 
occurring  in  these  great  masses  and  other  seta  of  nervous 
actions  that  have  occurred  in  the  same  masses.  The  peri- 
il  feelings,  again,  initiated  by  disturbances  upon  or  with- 
•  body,  have  their  seat  in  the  subjacent  nervous  mass  {or 
Bses,  but  probably  tiie  m^dnJla  oblongata  is  the  sole  sensa- 
il  centre) ;  and  the  classing  of  one  of  these  feelings  with 
nations  in  general,  instead  of  with  emotions,  answers  to 
e  connexion  between  one  nervous  change  in  this  subjacent 
i  and   other  nervous  changes  in   it.  Simi- 

'  with  the  leading  sub-classes.  The  particular  parts  of 
t  developed  end  of  the  spinal  cord  in  which  peripheral 
lelings  of  unlike  kinds  are  localized,  remain  at  present  un- 
rtermined.  But  if  we  remember  that  great  sub-classes  of 
B  peripheral  feelings,  as  the  visual,  have  great  bundles  of 
"fibres  which  carry  the  disturbances  arousing  them 
I  surface  to  centre,  and  that  other  such  great  stib- 
,  an  the  auditory,  have  other  such  bundles,  we  may 
lat  each  sub-class  of  peripheral  feelings  has  its 
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own  sub-division  of  central  vesicular  structure.  And  if  so, 
the  instant  automatic  aggregation  of  each  peripheral  feeling 
with  those  of  its  own  order,  answers  psychically  to  the  local- 
ization of  the  nervous  excitement  causing  it,  within  that  sub- 
division of  vesicular  structure  which  is  the  seat  of  other  feel- 
ings of  its  order.  That  the  like  holds  of  still  smaller  groups 
of  feelings  and  clusters  of  vesicles,  is  an  obvious  inference. 
What  is  the  implication?  If  the  association  of  each  feel- 
ing with  its  general  class,  answers  to  the  localization  of  the 
corresponding  nervous  action  within  the  great  nervous  mass 
in  which  all  feelings  of  that  class  arise — ^if  the  association  of 
this  feeling  with  its  sub-class,  answers  to  the  localization  of 
the  nervous  action  within  that  part  of  this  great  nervous 
mass  in  which  feelings  of  this  sub-class  arise,  and  so  on  to 
the  epd  with  the  smallest  groups  of  feelings  and  smallest 
clusters  of  nerve-vesicles;  then,  to  what  answers  the  asso- 
ciation of  each  feeling  with  predecessors  identical  in  kindf 
It  answers  to  the  re-excitation  of  the  particular  vesicle  or 
vesicles  which,  when  before  excited,  yielded  the  like  feeling 
before  experienced.  The  appropriate  stimulus  having  set 
up  in  certain  vesicles  the  molecular  changes  which  they 
undergo  when  disturbed,  there  is  aroused  a  feeling  of  the 
same  quality  with  feelings  previously  aroused  when  such 
stimuli  set  up  such  changes  in  these  vesicles.  And  the 
association  of  the  feeling  with  preceding  like  feelings,  corre- 
sponds to  the  physical  re-excitation  of  the  same  structures. 
AVlience  we  see  clearly  that  the  ultimate  law  of  association 
of  feelings,  as  above  described,  has  a  definite  physical  coun- 
terpart; and  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  other  law  of 
association  of  feelings. 


CHAPTER    VITT. 


i  THE    A8B0CIABIUTY    OF    HKLATIOSS    1 


WEEN    FEELINGS. 


V  §  IIT.  The  associaI)ilit,v  of  relations,  like  the  assoeiability 
T  feelings,  has  been  to  some  extent  implicitly  dealt  with 
Bnder  preceding  beads.  When  considering  the  compoaition 
of  Mind,  we  saw  tliat  relations  as  well  as  feelings  cohere 
with  one  another  in  conaciousneas;  and  what  was  there  de- 
ribed  as  cohesion  of  relations  is  otherwise  describable  as 
joiution  of  relations.  Again,  in  the  last  chapter  but  one. 
ffcrent  classes  of  relations  were  observed  to  be  revivable 
1  different  degrees,  which  impliee  that,  other  things  equal, 
toy  are  asBociable  in  different  degrees.  Moreover,  wo  saw 
r  the  revivability  of  relations  varies  in  degree  aceorditig 
Mhe  fulfilment  of  sundry  conditions,  psychical  and  physi- 
u;  whence   it  follows  that   their  associability   similarly 

Though  these  truths  need  not  be  again  contemplated  in 
liotftil  from  our  present  point  of  view,  there  are  one  or  two- 
leading  aapocta  of  them  which  we  must  glance  at  before 
passing  on  to  the  general  law  remaining  to  be  set  forth. 

§  118.  That  the  most  relational  of  relations  are  the  most 
associable  is  a  truism;  for  the  relations  which  enter  into- 
relation  with  one  another  most  easily  are  the  relations  most 

^■iBsily  aaaociable  with  one  another. 

^^k  Tlie  most  relational  of  relations  arc,  as  we  before  saw, 
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those  of  Co-existence  as  visually  presented;  and  these  are 
associable  with  extreme  facility.  We  sleep  in  a  strange  bed- 
room, and  getting  up  in  the  dark  to  reach  the  water-bottle, 
recall  at  once  the  position  of  the  washing-stand.  "We  read 
a  book,  and  without  having  specially  observed  the  fact, 
remember  that  a  passage  we  want  to  find  lies  near  the  bot- 
tom of  a  left-hand  page.  So  quickly  do  these  relations  of 
co-existent  positions  connect  with  one  another,  that  those 
of  many  things  seen  at  the  same  instant  can  be  simulta- 
neously reproduced  in  thought. 

Relations  of  Sequence  are  associable  into  simple  com- 
binations with  considerable  facility,  though  with  less  facility. 
Two  or  three  successive  motions  made  by  a  person  we  arc 
watching  are  readily  remembered,  though  we  fail  to  re- 
member the  order  of  many  such  motions.  After  hearing 
the  first  bar  or  the  first  phrase  of  a  new  melody,  it  is  easy 
forthwith  to  repeat  the  rhythm  in  thought;  but  the  series 
of  rhythms  which  the  entire  melody  presents,  do  not  (in 
most  minds  at  least)  recur  correctly  without  repetitions 
more  or  less  numerous.  This  smaller  associability  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  shown  in  the  contrast  between  our  ability  to 
.  recall  many  co-existences  presented  together,  and  our  in- 
ability to  recall  many  sequences  presented  together.  We 
look  into  a  room  and  instantly  connect  in  consciousness  the 
relative  positions  of  two  or  three  persons,  the  table,  the  sofa, 
&c.,  so  that  we  can  afterwards  describe  how  they  stood; 
but  we  cannot  in  the  same  way  take  in  at  a  glance,  and  re- 
produce in  thought,  the  several  combined  movements  of  a 
horse  in  trotting:  we  can  clearly  think  of  the  alternate 
swings  of  the  fore-legs  by  themselves  or  of  the  hind-legs 
by  themselves;  but,  unless  after  specially  observing  it,  we 
cannot  remember  which  hind-leg  comes  to  the  ground  after 
the  near  fore-leg. 

There  is  considerable  associability  of  co-existences  with 
sequences — those  sequences,  at  least,  in  which  the  co-exist- 
ing positions  composing  Space  are  traversed  in  successive 
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lants  of  TiniB.  This  association  of  relations,  imderlyiug 
we  shall  hereaftpr  see  our  eoneeptions  of  Space  and  Time, 
ids  by  ijerj)etual  repetition  to  indissoluble  connexions  in 
iousnesB,  which  govern  our  thoughts  absolutely.  It  will 
instructive  here  to  obser\'e  how  multitudinous  expe- 
iences  have  so  fused  together  certain  of  these  relations, 
it  one  being  presented  brings  up  the  coneciouaocsa  of 
other  spite  of  every  effort  to  exclude  it.  Let  us  lake 
sn  itiatance.  We  move  About  day  by  day  on  foot 

(iml    in    vehicles,    perpetually    passing    objects,    some    of 
I  hem     also     moving,     but     most     of     them     stationary. 
I  n   all   these   cases   there   ia   relative   motion,    which,   as 
visually    perceived,    is,    other    things    equal,    the    same 
whether  it  results  from  the  motion  of  the  subject  while 
object  is  stationary,   or  whether  it  results  from  the 
ition    of    the    object  while    the    subject    is    stationary, 
linarily  wc  can  distinguish  between  these  two  causes 
relative  motion.     The  relative  motion  of  stationary  ob- 
its is  always  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  either 
own  locomotive  activity  or  the  activity  of  something 
'ing  us — -the  action  of  the  horse,  or  the  jolting  of  the 
lage,  or  both.    Conversely,  when  relative  motion  is  seen 
rhile  we  are  stjitionary,  we  habitually  see  along  with  it  those 
vital  nr  mechanical  actions  which  cause  locomotion.    Henc« 
the  relative  motion  of  adjacent  objects  which  do  not  exhibit 
my  of  the  direct  or  indirect  concomitants  of  locomotion, 
iniea  to  be  strongly  associated  in  thought  with  our  own 
ition;  and,  unless  other  perceptions  furnish  evidence  to 
contrary,  the  perception  of  relative  motion  under  such 
conditions  causes  an  irresistible  consciouenesa  of  our  own 
motion,  even  when  we  are  motionless.    This  is  remarkably 
illustrated  when  sitting  in  a  train  at  a  railway  station  with 
thcr  train  standing  along-side  in  such  way  as  to  exclude 
of  ail  other  objects  (so  shutting  nut  contradictory 
idence).    When  one  of  the  two  trains  starts,  the  relative 
ition  which  we  perceive  on  looking  at  the  other  train  ia  just 
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as  likely  to  be  due  to  the  starting  of  the  other  train  as  to  the 
starting  of  our  own.  But  the  tendency  always  is  to  think 
that  our  own  train  is  moving.  Continually  we  find  our- 
selves wrong;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  under 
these  conditions  the  sense  of  our  own  motion  is  often  illu- 
sive,  does  not  enable  ua  to  exclude  it.  The  association  of 
these  relations  has  become  automatic,  and  the  resulting 
organic  inference,  taking  possession  of  consciousness,  re- 
tains it  until  some  decisive  contradictory  impression  sud- 
denly, with  a  shock,  dispels  it. 

§  119.  Before  seeking  the  ultimate  law  of  associa- 
tion of  relations,  let  us  observe  how  relations,  like  feel- 
ings, aggregate  with  their  respective  classes  and  sub- 
classes. 

When  we  see  two  things,  or  two  parts  of  a  thing,  simul- 
taneously, the  relation  between  them  automatically  classes 
itself  with  relations  of  Co-existence  in  general.  We  cannot 
prevent  it  from  cohering  with  that  great  division  of  rela- 
tions the  terms  of  which  do  not  differ  in  their  order  of  pre- 
sentation— space-relations.  So,  too,  when  watch- 
ing the  motion  of  a  body  from  one  place  to  another,  when 
listening  to  successive  words,  or  when  perceiving  light  after 
striking  a  match,  the  relation  between  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness produced,  instantly  and  irresistibly  associates  itself 
with  Sequences.  To  be  conscious  of  the  relation  at  all,  is 
to  be  conscious  of  it  as  belonging  to  that  great  division  of 
relations  the  terms  of  which  differ  in  their  order  of  pre- 
sentation. It  automatically  classes  itself  with  time-rela- 
tions. Equally,  the  observation  of  a  difference  be- 
tween two  impressions,  whether  simultaneous  or  successive, 
implies  its  assimilation  to  Differences  in  general.  While  in 
the  order  of  its  terms  the  relation  can  be  known  at  all  only 
as  a  relation  of  co-existence  or  sequence,  its  terms  can  be 
known  at  all  as  standing  in  relation,  only  by  distinguishing 
between  them  in  consciousness;  and  the  act  of  distinguish^ 
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between  them  ia  the  net  of  classing  their  relation  along 
relations  of  Difference. 
At  the  same  time  each  relation  passes  into  one  or  other 
of  certain  sub-classes.  A  co-existence  between  visual  feel- 
ings, unites  itself  rigidly  with  that  niarvelloue  aggregate 
of  relations  constituting  our  consciousness  of  visually-per- 
ived  space.  But  when  two  impressions  are  simnltaneonaly 
lived  from  things  touched  in  the  dark,  the  relation 
reen  them,  while  it  coheres  with  the  general  class  of 
ixistencGS,  coheres  with  the  sub-class  of  taclual!y-per- 
•ed  co-existences — a  sub-class  constituting  a  compara- 
tively rudimentary  consciousness  of  space,  which,  though  it 
arouses  an  idcal-consciousneas  of  visually-known  space, 
differs  wholly  in  quality  from  this.  And  the  thing  to  be 
it<>d  ia,  that  a  tactual  ly-pereeived  relation  of  co-existence 
never  confounded  with  a  viaually-perceiveti  one;  but  is 
OSily,  by  a  comparatively  deliberate  act  of  thought,  remein- 
liered  to  have  the  same  objective  eq\iivalent.  Re- 

liitiims  of  Sequence  associate  themselves  into  the  sub-classes 
of  internal  and  external.    This  classification  of  them  neces- 
sarily accompanies  the  classification  of  their  terms.     The 
6«?quences  between  internal  feelings  and  those  between  ex- 
ternal feelings,  are,  in  the  act  of  knowing  the  feelings  as 
inwardly  or  outwardly  initiated,  distinguished  as  sequences 
Itelonging  to  the  Ego  or  sequences  belonging  to  the  Non- 
aud  no  member  of  cither  group  is  transferable  to  the 
The  instantaneous  sub-grouping  of  relations 
Difference  scarcely  needs  pointing  out.    We  observe  two 
ights  or  two  breadths  to  he  unlike,  and  in  thinking  them 
ilike  think  of  their  difference  as  a  difference  in  apace- 
iipaney — cannot  think  of  it  as  a  difference  between  times 
intensities.     In  being  conscious  of  two  notes  in  music 
standing  to  one  another  in    the  ratio  of  minim   and 
l«hct,  the  unlikencas  between  their  lengths  is  cognizable 
only  aa  an  unlikeness  l)etween  portions  of  time.    And  siini- 
larly,  the  contrast  in  strength  between  two  coloura  or  two 
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tastes,  passes  in  the  moment  of  perception  into  the  sub- 
class of  contrasts  in  intensity — refuses  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  contrast  in  dimension  or  duration. 

Among  space-relations  may  be  observed  a  further  stage 
of  this  process.  Though  they  have  no  sub-sub-clasaes 
divided  as  definitely  as  are  the  sub-sub-classes  of  certain 
feelings,  especially  the  epi-peripheral;  yet  they  are  habi- 
tually thought  of  as  belonging  to  vaguely-distinguished 
assemblages  which  have  reference  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  limbs  and  senses.  In  the  moment  of  perception  a 
visual  relation  of  co-existence  falls  into  that  aggregate  of 
such  relations  composing  the  consciousness  of  the  space 
before  us — cannot  be  associated  with  the  aggregate  of  such 
relations  composing  the  vaguely-conceived  space  behind  us. 
In  like  manner  the  relation  at  once  coheres  with  the  still 
more  special  group  of  relations  constituting  the  space  we 
distinguish  as  above,  or  the  space  we  distinguish  as  below; 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  automatically  classed  with  space- 
relations  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Only  when  it  is  very 
near  to  the  ideal  boundaries  we  make  between  these  regions 
of  space,  may  there  be  an  association  of  it  with  some  other 
than  its  own  group. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  ultimate  segi'egations.  On  looking,  say  at  a  flower 
by  the  roadside,  the  relations  among  the  feelings  of  colour 
which  we  receive  from  its  petals,  instantly  associate  them- 
selves with  relations  of  Co-existence  in  general,  with  the 
sub-class  of  visually-perceived  relations  of  co-existence,  with 
the  sub-sub-class  of  these  relations  forming  the  space  in 
front  of  us,  and  with  the  still  smaller  -group  of  these  rela- 
tions aggregated  into  our  conception  of  the  space  low  down 
to  the  right.  But  they  do  more  than  this.  With  equal,  or 
with  almost  equal,  rapidity,  (I  say  almost  equal  because  this 
minor  classification  varies  in  rapidity  with  the  goodness  of 
the  vision)  these  relations  of  co-existent  positions  presented 
by  the  petals  of  the  flower,  associate  themselves  in  con- 
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riousness  with  the  relations  of  co-esistent  positions  conati- 

fnting  the  space  immediately  about  the  flower — the  parti- 

nlar  portion  of  space  tJiat  is  not  only  the  same  in  direction 

nit  the  same  in  distance.     For,  on  observing  what  happens 

rlien  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  are  converged  on  an  object,  it 

1  be  perceived  that  we  become  conscious  of  the  space  it 

^cupics,  and  of  tlie  c I oaely-env ironing  space,  with  much 

lUore  distinctness  than  we  are  conscious  of  any  other  space. 

r  such  Bonditiona  we  are  scarcely  at  all  conscious  of 

e  space  behind  us;  we  are  scarcely  at  all  conscious  of  the 

mce  far  beyond  the  object,  if  opaque  matter  shuts  out  ira- 

aions  from  things  contained  in  it;  we  are  conscious  in 

flit  a  vague  way  of  the  space  far  to  tlie  right  or  to  the  left, 

h  above  or  below;  we  are  conscious  with  some  cleamcaa 

{  the  space  between  our  eyes  and  the  object,  so  far  as  this 

bonsciousnesa  is  involved  in  the  conception  of  distance;  but 

B  Iiave  what  may  be  called  a  detailed  consciouBnesa  of  the 

Ice  in  and  around  the  object.     It  needs  only  to  look  now 

1  tiling  quite  near  and  now  at  a  thing  further  off,  now  at 

a  on  this  hand  and  now  at  on«  on  the  other,  to  perceive 

Siat  the  respective  portions  of  apace  in  which  they  exist, 

[verally  become  indistinct  in  consciouaness  as  we  turn  our 

Q'es  away;  and  that  distinctness  in  our  consciousness  of 

I  portion  of  space,  results  only  when  the  eyes  yield  a 

net  unage  of  something  placed  in  it.    That  is  to  say,  any 

-existing  positions  visually  presented  are  immediately  asso- 

iated  in  thought  mth  the  cluster  of  co-existing  positions 

■milarly  related  to  us — each  perceived  position  standing  in 

It  relation  of  co-exiatence  with  self,  associates  itself  most 

f  with  other  positions  stani^ling  in  like  relations  of  co- 

istence  with  self.     And  in  being  classed  with  thesti  rela- 

)  which  it  is  most  like,  it  arouses  a  consciousness  of 

n;  jiiat  as  a  colour  in  being  recognized  as  red  of  a  parti- 

ir  sliade,  brings  into  oonscioiisness  ideas  of  other  reds  of 

c  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  shade.  Moreover,  as  we  before 

V  that  while  a  particular  feehng  of  redness  associates  itself 
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irresistibly  and  in  a  moment  with  the  great  class  of  epi- 
peripheral  feelings^  with  the  sub-class  of  visual  feelings, 
with  the  sub-sub-class  of  reds,  but  less  quickly  with  its 
particular  variety  of  reds  ;  so  here  we  may  see  that  while 
this  relation  of  co-existent  positions  associates  itself  in- 
stantly and  rigidly  with  relations  of  co-existent  positions  in 
general,  with  visual  relations  of  co-existent  positions,  with 
the  relations  of  co-existent  positions  constituting  the 
region  of  space  low  down  to  the  right,  it  associates  itself 
less  promptly  with  the  relations  of  co-existent  positions 
that  are  almost  identical:  there  is  some  uncertainty 
in  the  estimation  of  the  distance — an  uncertainty 
which  is  considerable  in  a  person  with  but  one  eye, 
who  continually  finds  himself  wrong,  and  has  to  modify  his 
estimate,  or  to  re-class  the  relation.  This  general 

law  may  be  similarly  traced  among  time-relations.  Suppose 
I  recall  an  event  that  occurred  yesterday;  as,  for  instance, 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  friend.  It  is  observable,  in  the 
first  place,  that  all  those  associated  and  consolidated  rela- 
tions of  sequence  which  constitute  the  conception  of  the 
time  before  yesterday,  do  not  (unless  by  some  secondary  act) 
enter  into  consciousness  at  all.  It  is  observable,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  united  relations  of  sequence  which  form  a  con- 
ception of  the  time  between  now  and  yesterday,  are  not  dis- 
tinctly represented,  but  are  represented  only  in  such  general 
way  as  to  yield  a  measure  of  the  distance  back  at  which  the 
event  occurred.  While  it  is  observable,  in  the  third  place, 
that  the  portion  of  time  to  which  retrospective  consciousness 
is  directed,  becomes  comparatively  distinct  in  detail.  On 
remembering  the  first  sight  of  my  friend's  face  yesterday,  I 
think  not  only  of  his  smile  of  recognition,  of  my  quick  step 
towards  him,  of  our  shaking  hands,  of  the  words  that 
followed,  but  I  also  think  of  the  immediately-preceding 
oc(».urrences — of  my  entrance  into  the  room,  of  my  seeing 
the  back  of  some  person  looking  at  a  picture,  of  his  turning 
round  on  hearing  me,  of  my  surprise  on  seeing  who  it 
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I  find,  too,  that  llie  moiueiits  immediately  adjacent  to 
my  one  of  these  remembered  actions,  become  more  diattnct 
iousuess  than  those  at  some  distance  on  either  side 
of  it.  If  I  recall  my  entrance  into  tlie  i-oom,  the  positions 
in  time  which  made  up  the  interval  before  my  friend 
turned  round,  represent  themselves  quite  clearly— far  more 
clearly  than  those  preceding  his  knock  at  the  door  or 
those  succeeding  our  salutation.  To  make  these  portions  of 
time  equally  clear,  I  mtist  adjust  my  retrospective  glance  to 
positions  adjacent  to  them.  Thus  it  is  with  Time  as  with 
Space,  that  each  place  in  it  aasociatcs  itself  with  places  at 
W&e  same  distance  from  the  place  we  at  present  occupy;  and 
8  we  turn  our  attention  now  to  one  part  of  the  past  and  now 
a  another,  the  relations  of  sequent  positions  which  consti- 
EDte  our  consciousness  of  that  part  become  clear,  while  all 
iters  lapse  into  vagueness. 


§  120.  Every  relation  then,  like  every  feeling,  on  heing 
rented  to  consciousness,  ass(K'iates  itself  with  like  pre- 
.    Knowing  a  relation,  as  well  as  knowing  a  feeling, 
is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  its  past  kindred ;  and  knowiug  it 
completely  is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  past  kindred  exactly 
like  it.    But  sine*  within  oach  great  class  the  relations  pass 
I  one  into  another  insensibly,  there  is  always,  in  consequence 
[  of  the  imperfection  of  onr  perceptions,  a  certain  range  with- 
out which  the  classing  is  doubtful — a  certain  cluster  of  rela- 
ions  nearly  like  the  one  perceived,  which  become  nascent 
1  consciousness  in  the  act  of  assimilation.    Along  with  the 
rceived  position  in  Space  or  Time  the  contiguous  positions 

s  in  consciousness. 

Hence  results  the  so-called  I*aw  of  Association  by  Con- 

jnity.    When  we  analyze  it,  Contiguity  resolves  itself  into 

likeness  of  relation  in  Tiiuc  or  in  Space  or  in  both.     Let 

m  oheervc  how  in  the  association  of  like  relations  there  is 

involved  the  association  of  contiguous  feelings. 

On  the  one  hand,  relations  of  diflference  and  the  tlnie-rcla- 
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tions  implied  in  the  cognition  of  successive  differences,  are 
elements  without  which  there  can  be  no  consciousness.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  consciousness  of  these  rela- 
tions without  consciousness  of  some  feelings  which  simul- 
taneously yield  them.  We  can  think  of  space-relations,  all 
but  absolutely  empty,  but  we  cannot  think  of  anything 
approaching  to  empty  time-relations.  Time  having  but  one 
dimension,  and  the  measure  of  that  dimension  being  the 
series  of  contained  feelings,  it  follows  that  unless  occupied 
by  some  feelings,  real  or  ideal,  Time  has  no  dimension.  If 
the  objects  arotd  are  perfectly  stationary  and  silent,  we 
have  still  the  rhythm  of  our  functions  and  the  current  of  our 
thoughts  to  yield  us  marks  by  which  to  measure  diu'ation. 
Necessarily,  then,  when  we  think  of  any  position  in  past 
time,  we  cannot  associate  it  with  its  cluster  of  almost  equi- 
distant positions  in  time,  without  being  conscious  more  or 
less  clearly  of  the  feelings  which  occupied  those  almost  equi- 
distant or  contiguous  positions.  Association  of  feelings 
contiguous  in  time,  is  involved  by  association  of  their  like 
time-relations.  Passing  to  contiguous  co-existent 

feelings,  we  may  see  that  the  association' of  them  results 
from  a  further  complication  of  the  same  process.  Feelings 
known  in  sequence,  and  serving  as  marks  tliat  measure 
duration,  may  be  sounds  or  odours  which  do  not  necessarily 
connote  Space  at  all  in  a  rudimentary  consciousness.  But 
in  a  consciousness  containing  tactual  and  visual  experiences, 
there  always,  along  with  the  sequent  feelings  caused  by 
inner  or  outer  changes,  occur  certain  feelings,  received  by 
touch  or  sight  or  both,  which  continue  to  co-exist  while 
the  sequent  feelings  are  passing.  These  simultaneously- 
experienced  feelings  yielded  by  things  contiguous  in  space, 
which  persist  side  by  side  in  consciousness  over  an  appreci- 
able period  measured  bv  sequent  feelings,  are  necessarily 
associated  with  these  in  their  time-relations.  Hence  on  re- 
calling any  relations  of  sequence,  there  are  apt  to  recur  the 
various  relations  of  co-existence  which  were  perceived  along 
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nili  ihem.     And  the  feelings  that  occupied  tliese  nearly 
iqui-distant  positions  in  space  that  were  presented  in  these 
Sicnrly  equi-distant  positions  in  time,  being  among  the  fecl- 
I  tugs  which  made  marks  in  consc^iousness  at  that  time,  the 
representation  of  that  time  entails  a  recurrence  of  tiieae 
larks. 
The  prot-esa  thus  descrihed  as  taking  place  with  simple 
_   elations  having  simple  feelings  for  their  terms,  equally 
holds  in  a  plexus  of  relatioua  among  many  feelingB;  as  in 
tiie  perception  of  an  ordinary  object.     When,  for  instance, 
in  recognizing  a  face  we  saw  last  week,  we  associate  each 
of  the  many  combine<l  relations  of  position  constituting  its 
form,  with  the  respective  like  relations  before  experienced; 
and  when  along  with  the  recognition  there  arises  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  redness  on  the  cheek  that  was  before  present 
but  is   now  absent;  this  recollection  of  the  colour  that 
occupied  a  particular  place,  results  simply  because  it  was 
^one  of  the  elements  entangled  in  the  plexus  of  relations 
p  which  gave  tlie  consi'ionaness  its  individuality.     On  before 
»eing  the  face,  this  colour  was  a  term  to  various  rela- 
of  difference  involved  in   the  consciousness;  it  was 
resented  at  the  same  instant  of  time  with  the  many  other 
jelated  feelings  which  the  consciousness  contained;  and  as 
Miving  a  position  fixed  in  reference  to  all  parts  of  the  face, 
t  entered  into  a  great  number  of  relations  of  co-exist- 
Hence,  having  served  as  a  common  term  to  many 
iffercnt  but  combined  relations,  it  happens  that  when  these 
i  again  presented,  the  assimilation  of  them  to  the  like 
^lationa  before  seen,  entails  a  consciousness  of  the  niissing 
I  of  these  like  relations  before  seen.     The  colour  is 
ought  of  in  thinking  of  the  relations;  and  the  difference 
Ktween  the  face  as  remembered  and  the  face  as  perceived 
ironies  manifest. 
)  Thus,  the  fundamental  law  of  association  of  relations,  like 
Be  fundamental  law  of  association  of  feelings,  is  that  each, 
I  the  moment  of  presentation,  aggregates  with  its  like  in 
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past  experience.  The  act  of  recognition  and  the  act  of 
association  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  act.  And  the  im- 
plication is  that  besides  this  law  of  association  there  is  no 
other;  but  that  all  further  phenomena  of  association  are 
incidental. 

§  121.  The  congruity  between  this  conclusion  and  the 
facts  of  nervous  structure  and  function  is  evident. 

Changes  in  nerve-vesicles  are  the  objective  correlatives  of 
what  we  know  subjectively  as  feelings;  and  the  discharges 
through  fibres  that  connect  nerve-vesicles  are  the  objec- 
tive correlatives  of  what  we  know  subjectively  as  relations 
between  feelings.  It  follows  that  just  as  the  association  of  a 
feeling  with  its  class,  order,  genus,  and  species,  group  within 
group,  answers  to  the  localization  of  the  nervous  change 
within  some  great  mass  of  nerve-vesicles,  within  some  part 
of  that  mass,  within  some  part  of  that  part,  &c. ;  so  the  asso- 
ciation of  a  relation  with  its  class,  order,  genus,  and  species, 
answers  to  the  localization  of  the  nervous  discharge  within 
some  great  aggregate  of  nerve-fibres,  within  some  division 
of  that  aggregate,  within  some  bimdle  of  that  division. 
Moreover,  as  we  before  concluded  that  the  association  of 
each  feeling  with  its  exact  counterparts  in  past  experience, 
answers  to  the  re-excitation  of  the  same  vesicle  or  vesicles; 
so  here  we  conclude  that  the  association  of  each  relation  with 
its  exact  counterparts  in  past  experience,  answers  to  the  re- 
excitation  of  the  same  connecting  fibre  or  fibres.  And  since, 
on  the  recognition  of  any  object,  this  re-excitation  of  the 
plexus  of  fibres  and  vesicles  before  jointly  excited  by  it,  an- 
swers to  the  association  of  each  constituent  relation  and  each 
constituent  feeling  with  the  like  relation  and  the  like  feeling 
contained  in  the  previous  consciousness  of  the  object;  it  is 
clear  that  the  whole  process  is  comprehended  imder  the 
principle  alleged.  If  the  recognized  object,  now  lacking  one 
of  its  traits,  arouses  in  consciousness  an  ideal  feeling  answer- 
ing to  some  real  feeling  which  this  trait  once  aroused; 
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the  cause  is  that  along  with  the  strong  discharge  throiigli 
the  whole  plexus  of  fibres  and  vesicles  directly  excited, 
there  is  apt  to  go  a  feeble  discharge  to  those  vesicles  which 
answer  to  the  missing  feeling,  through  those  fibres  which 
answer  to  its  missing  relations,  involving  a  representation 
of  the  feeling  and  its  relations. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


PLEASURES    AND    PAINS. 


§  122.  The  foregoing  chapters  contain  snch  an  outline 
of  the  Inductions  of  Psychology  as  the  plan  of  this  work 
requires.  To  fill  in  this  outline  would  take  more  space 
than  can  be  aflForded,  and  wouM  too  much  interrupt  the 
general  argument. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  side  of  mental  pheno- 
mena as  inductively  generalized,  which  cannot  be  omitted 
without  leaving  this  outline  incomplete.  Thus  far  we  have 
spoken  of  Feelings  as  central  or  peripheral,  as  strong  or 
weak,  as  vague  or  definite,  as  coherent  or  incoherent,  as 
real  or  ideal;  and  where  we  have  considered  them  as  differ- 
ing in  quality,  the  differences  named  liave  been  such  as  do 
not  connote  anything  more  than  a  state  of  indifference  in 
the  subject  of  them — a  passive  receptivity.  But  there  are 
certain  common  characters  in  virtue  of  whicli  Feelings  other- 
wise quite  unlike,  range  themselves  together  either  under 
the  head  of  pleasurable  or  under  the  head  of  painful.  Just 
as  we  saw  that  the  division  of  Feelings  into  real  and  ideal, 
which  is  based  on  a  functional  difference,  cuts  across  the 
divisions  into  central,  ento-periphcral,  and  epi-peripheral, 
which  are  based  on  structural  differences;  so  here  we  may 
see  that  the  division  of  Feelings  into  agreeable  and  disagree- 
able, traverses  all  other  lines  of  demarkation — groups  into 

one  heterogeneous  assemblage  sensations  from  all  parts  and 
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FeiDOtione  of  various  kinds,  tngether  with  the  ideas  of  such 

I  sensations  nnd  emotions,  ami  into  another  assemblage  sensa- 

Itions  and  emotions,  real  aijd  ideal,  similarly  heterogeneous. 

To  treat  fully  of  eoiisuiousness  under  this  further  aspect, 

Foulil  carry  us  still  more  widely  out  of  our  course;  for  the 

I  phenomena  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  perhaps  the  most 

obscure  and  involved  whioh  Psychology  includes.     It  must 

suffice  to  set  down  here  what  appear  to  be  the  essentials. 

§  123.  Pleasures  and  Pains  are  concomitants  of  certain 
p  states,  local  or  general — certain  actions,  I  was  about  tn 
I  Bay,  but  since  paina  of*  one  class  accompany  what  we  dis- 
I  tinguish  as  inactions  (though  these  can  never  be  absolute 
[  while  the  life,  general  or  local,  continues)  it  is  better  to  use 
I  the  word  states.  Not  that  all  living  etatoe,  either  of  the 
I  whole  organism  or  of  any  organ,  are  accompanied  by  plea- 
I  8ures  or  pains;  for  many  of  them,  as  those  of  the  viscera 
I  during  the  normal  discharge  of  their  functions,  jieJd  to 
[■consciousnesa  no  feelings  of  any  kind;  and  there  are  also 
I  ieelings  yieldeil  by  higher  organs  that  are  neither  pleasure- 
I  able  nor  painful,  as  an  ordinary  sensation  of  touch.  But 
while  cprtain  states  cause  no  feelings,  and  other  states 
I  cause  indifferent  feelings,  the  feelings  distinguished  as  plea- 
surable and  painful  manifestly  result  from  states  of  some 

kind;  and  the  question  is What  are  the  states  which 

yield  Pains  and  what  are  tho  states  which  yield  Plejisures? 
As  implied  by  the  parenthetical  remark  just  made,  there 
are  pains  arising  from  states  of  inaction— pains  we  call 
'  them,  since  we  here  use  the  word  as  antithetical  to  plea- 

Ptures;  but  they  arc  best  known  as  discomforts  or  cravings, 
'from  having  a  quality  in  which  they  are  like  one  another  and 
unlike  pains  commonly  so-called.  Let  us  glance  at  their 
leading  kinds.  The  cravings  due  to  inaction  of 

the  organs  yielding  the  higher  epi- peripheral  feelings,  are 

imrely  strong  because  these  organs  are  rarely  quite  inactive. 
Bensntions  of  touch  being  inci?ssant,  the  want  of  them  is 
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never  felt.  Sounds  are  so  habitually  heard  everywhere  that 
few  experience  the  desire  for  them  which  follows  continued 
silence.  Only  after  being  confin^  for  days  in  the  dark  does 
there  come  a  positive  longing  for  light  and  colour.  The 
absence  of  odours  never  becomes  an  element  of  discomfort 
And  though  after  persistent  denial  of  them  certain  natural 
tastes,  as  those  of  sweetness,  and  still  more  certain  acquired 
tastes,  as  those  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  come  to  be  much 
desired;  yet  the  cravings  for  them  are  by  no  means  so 
strong  as  the  accompanying  ento-peripheral  cravings  with 
which  they  are  apt  to  be  confounded.  Among 

cravings  of  the  ento-peripheral  ofder  occur  some  of  the 
strongest.  Inaction  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  soon 
followed  by  hunger;  and  if  the  inaction  continues,  this, 
rising  presently  to  a  distinct  discomfort,  eventually  passes 
into  something  more  intense.  So,  too,  that  allied  in- 
action due  to  deficiency  of  liquid  in  the  ingesta,  brings 
on  the  longing  we  call  thirst,  which  also  may  rise  to 
a  great  height.  And  similarly  with  the  abnormal  ap- 
petites for  habitual  stimulants.  We  must  not  omit 
the  disagreeable  state  of  consciousness  caused  by  muscular 
inaction.  The  irritation  that  accompanies  enforced  qui- 
escence, often  very  manifest  in  children,  must  be  numbered 
among  the  ento-peripheral  cravings.  There  remain 

the  dissatisfactions  brought  on  by  certain  inactions  of  the 
central  organs  of  the  nervous  system — the  emotional  crav- 
ings. Solitude,  necessitating  quiescence  of  the  faculties  ex- 
ercised in  holding  converse  with  our  fellow-beings,  leads  by 
and  by  to  great  misery.  The  entire  absence  of  marks  of  ap- 
proval from  those  around  us,  causes  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness difficult  to  bear;  and  persons  accustomed  to  positive 
applause  feel  unhappy  when  it  is  not  given.  In  like  manner, 
the  faculties  which  have  the  closer  human  relations  for  their 
sphere,  yield  their  pains  of  inaction — the  yearnings  of  the 
affections.  To  meet  an  obvious  criticism  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  intenser  forms  of  distress  caused  by  the 


breaking  of  these  closer  human  relations,  are  not  to  he  in- 
cluded  among  emotional   cravings;  but   result   from   the 
.  representation  of  a  future  in  which  eueh  eravings  will  never 
|))e  satisfied. 

We  now  turn  to  pains  of  the  opposite  kind — the  states 
esB  that   accompany   excessive  actions.      Of 
Jiese   there  are,   of  course,   classes  corresponding   to   the 
■  eboTe-d escribed  classes  of  the   pains  of  deficient  actions. 
■7hey  must  be  briefly  enumerated.  Among  the 

i-peripheral  feelings,  those  which  originate  on  the  general 
wrface  are  conspicuously  capable  of  being  raised  to  a  pain- 
.1  strength.    The  sensation  of  heat  much  intensified  passoa 
Mto  the  unbearable  sensation  we  know  as  burning  or  scald- 
P'ing.     Pressiiro  against  a  hard  l>ody  produces  by  its  excess 
tin  intolerable  state  of  conaciousness.     Doubtless,  too,  all 
smarts  and  aches  caused  by  bruises,  wounds,  and  other  in- 
juries of  the  surface,  Imply  the  undue  excitement  of  nervee 
I  which  when  normally  excited  yield  tlie  normal  peripheral 
Auditory  sensations  occasionally  rise  to  an  ex- 
reme  that  cannot  be  borne  with  equanimity.     Persons  in 
llie  cupola  from  which  a  cannon  is  fired,  or  those  in  a  belfry 
vlien  a  peal  is  Iwing  rung,  have  vivid  experiences  of  this. 
t  is  not  often  that  visual  feelings  reach  a  height  which  ia 
ul — in  men,  at  least,  whose  eyes  are  strong.    But  men 
3  eyes  are  debilitated  cannot  look  at  the  sun  without 
;,  and  even  find  it  unpleasant  lo  gaze  at  a  large  area 
f  bright  scarlet.    Olfactory  feelings,  often  exceedingly  dia- 
irreeable,  do  not  become  [wsitive  pains.     Inhaling  ammo- 
i  docs,  indeed,  cause  a  kind  of  smart;  but  this,  arising 
1  the  olfactory  chamber  so  much  as  in  the  nostrils,  ia 
iher  to  be  classed  as  an  intense  form  of  common  sensa- 
Tastea,  too,  though  many  of  them  are  repugnant,  do 
t  become  painful  by  increase  of  strength;  nor  when  the 
[pugnancy  exists  is  strength  always  a  needful  condition. 
a  the  one  hand,  such  a  taste  ae  that  of  cod-Hver  oil  is  dia- 
l^e  even  though  slight;   while,  on  the  other  hand. 
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sweetness  is  not  rendered  disagreeable  by  any  degree  of 
intensity.  Among    feelings   of   ento-peripheral 

origin,  the  connexion  between  pain  and  excess  of  action 
is  familiar.  Such  of  them  as  accompany  muscular  strains 
show  us  pains  reached  through  intensification  of  feelings 
which  when  moderate  are  not  painful:  the  distressing 
consciousness  of  extreme  effort  is  a  higher  degree  of  the 
ordinary  consciousness  of  effort.  But  passing  over  the 
ento-peripheral  pains  of  this  order,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
of  the  rest  that  they  arise  from  excessive  actions  in  organs 
whose  normal  actions  yield  no  feelings.  The  pains  conse- 
quent on  repletion  come  from  parts  which,  when  not  over- 
taxed, add  no  appreciable  elements  to  consciousness;  and  it 
is  thus  with  the  viscera  in  general.  The  like  may  be  said 
of  those  pains  initiated  within  the  limbs  which  are  not 
directly  due  to  excesses  of  action  of  the  limbs  themselves 
or  parts  of  them.  Such  pains,  consequent,  let  us  say,  on 
gout  or  on  a  local  disease,  imply  extreme  demands  made  on 
certain  local  structures  and  their  nerves,  which  when  not 
over-worked  originate  no  sensations.  The  central 

feelings  are  scarcely  in  any  case  made  painful  simply  by 
excess.  Normal  emotions  responding  to  the  various  normal 
activities,  do  not,  however  high  they  may  rise,  become  in- 
trinsically disagreeable.  We  have,  indeed,  occasional  allu- 
sion to  states  in  which  "  joy  is  almost  pain,"  showing  a 
perceived  approach  to  this  effect  of  excess;  but  if  pain  so 
caused  is  ever  actually  reached,  it  is  very  rarely. 

Thus  recognizing,  at  the  one  extreme,  the  negative  pains 
of  inactions,  called  cravings,  and,  at  the  other  extreme,  the 
positive  pains  of  excessive  actions,  the  implication  is  that 
pleasures  accompany  actions  lying  between  these  extremes. 
It  is  true  that  the  positive  or  negative  pain  attending  one 
or  other  of  the  extremes  is  missing  among  actions  of  certain 
orders;  and  that  other  actions  may  be  named  which  are  dis- 
agreeable even  when  of  medium  intensity.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  explanation  is  that  no  feeling  of  the  order  due  to 


Ftlie  extreme  state  arises  bec&tise  the  extreme  state  is  not 

R  reached.     The  fact  tliat  from  the  kidneys  there  conies  no 

craving,  may  pair  off  with  the  fact  tliat  they  have  always 

work  to  do.     No  one  longs  for  tactual  imprcBsiona  for  the 

Bnfiicient  reason  that  tactual  impressions  are  unceasing.  The 

emotions  tliat  go  along  with  the  successful  pursuit  of  the 

various  objects  of  life,  cannot  well  rise  from  a  pleasurable 

degree  to  a  painful  degree;  sinee  the  environing  conditions 

which  cause  them  do  not  admit  of  the  required  progressive 

intensification.    Generally  speaking,  then,  pleasures  are  the 

concomitants  of  medium  activities,  where  the  activities  are 

I  of  kinds  liable  to  be  in  excess  or  In  defect;  and  where  they 

l»re  of  kinds  not  liable  to  be  excessive,  pleasure  increases 

F  as  the  activity  increases,  except  where  the  activity  in  either 

constant  or  involuntary, 

Tliough  we  thus  see  whereabouts  pleasure  is  to  be  found 
among  the  feelings,  it  must  be  admitted  that  ita  relations 
Ltemain  but  ill-defined.  The  conception  of  it  as  the  con- 
iomitant  of  an  activity  wliicli  is  neither  too  small  nor  too 
Kgrnit,  ia  a  conception  open  to  a  criticism  akin  to  that  made 
■by  Mr.  Mill  on  the  doctrine  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  that "  plea- 
niire  is  a  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unimpeded  exertion 
met  a  power,  of  whose  energy  we  are  conscious,"  and  upon 
i'tbc  kindred  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  tliat  it  accompanies  the 
taction  of  a  liealthy  faculty  on  its  appropriate  object.     For 

|th(*re  arise  the  questions Wliat  constitutes  a  medium 

ictivity?     What  determines  that  lower  limit  of  pleasur- 
able action  below  which  there  is  craving,  and  that  higher 
r  Kmit  of  pleasurable  action  above  which  there  is  pain? 
Is  it  possible  to  answer  these  questions,  and  is  it  possible 
to  answer  the  further  question — How  happen  there  to  be 
certain  feelings  (as  among  tastes  and  odours)  which  are 
disagreeable  in  all  degrees  of  intensity,  and  othi?r8  that  are 
reeablein  all  degrees  of  intensity)    Answers  are.  1  believe, 
3  be  found.     But  they  must  be  sought  in  a  region  which 
psychologists  have  not  explored.     If  we  study  feelings  only 
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as  they  at  present  exlst^  we  shall  find  no  solution;  but  we 
may  find  a  solution  if  we  turn  to  the  past  conditions  under 
which  feelings  have  been  evolved. 

§  124.  Let  us  first  glance  at  the  fact^  sufficiently  obvious 
and  sufficiently  significant,  that  the  extreme  states,  positive 
and  negative,  along  with  which  pains  occur,  are  states 
inconsistent  with  that  due  balance  of  the  functions  con- 
stituting health;  whereas  that  medium  state  along  with 
which  pleasure  occurs,  is  consistent  with,  or  rather  is  de- 
manded by,  this  due  balance.  This  we  may  see  d  priori. 
In  a  mutually-dependent  set  of  organs  having  a  consenetu 
of  functions,  the  very  existence  of  a  special  organ  having  its 
special  function,  implies  that  the  absence  of  its  function 
must  cause  disturbance  of  the  consensus — implies,  too,  that 
its  function  may  be  raised  to  an  excess  which  must  cause 
disturbance  of  the  (xmseneua — implies,  therefore,  that  main- 
tenance of  the  oonsensus  goes  along  with  a  medium  degree 
of  its  function.  The  dpriori  inference  involved,  that  these 
medium  actions  productive  of  pleasure  must  be  beneficial, 
and  the  extreme  actions  productive  of  pain  detrimental,  is 
abundantly  confirmed  d  posteriori  where  the  actions  are  of 
all-essential  kinds.    Here  are  a  few  cases. 

Intense  cold  and  intense  heat  both  cause  acute  suffering, 
and  if  the  body  is  long  exposed  to  them  both  cause  death; 
while  a  moderate  warmth  is  pleasurable  and  conduces  to 
physical  well-being.  Extreme  craving  for  food  accompanies 
a  hurtful  inaction  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  if  this  craving 
and  this  inaction  persist  the  result  is  fatal.  Conversely,  if 
solid  food,  or  liquid,  continues  to  be  swallowed  under  com- 
pulsion, regardless  of  the  painful  sensations  produced,  the 
effect  is  also  detrimental,  and  may  even  kill.  But  between 
these  pains  attending  deficient  and  excessive  action  there 
are  the  pleasures  of  eating,  which  are  keenest  when  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  is  greatest.  To  a  person  in  health 
duly  rested,  the  feeling  that  accompanies  absolute  inaction 
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of  the  musclea  is  unbearable;  and  this  inaction  is  injurious. 
On  the  other  hand,  extreme  exertion  of  tlie  muBclea  in 
general  is  alike  distressing  and  productive  of  proBtration, 
while  exertion  of  a  particular  inusele  pushed  to  a  painful 
excess,  leaves  a  temporary  paralysis,  and  occasionally,  by 
rupturing  some  of  the  muscular  fibres,  entails  prolonged 
nselessness.  Arrest  of  breatliing  by  forcible  closure  of  the 
air-pnssages,  causes  an  intolerable  state  of  consciousness; 
and  life  soon  ceases  if  there  is  no  relief.  The  breathing  of 
loni  air  is  injurious  as  well  as  repugnant;  while  the  breath- 
ing of  air  that  is  exceptionally  freah  and  pure,  ia  both  plea- 
surable and  physically  advantageous.  So,  too,  ts  it  with 
the  feelings  caused  by  contacta  with  objects.  Though,  as 
above  pointed  out,  we  cannot  be  debarred  from  these,  and 
therefore  have  no  craving  for  them  and  little  or  no  pleasure 
in  them,  yet  wo  are  liable  to  excesses  of  tliem  and  the  ac- 
companying pains;  and  these  pains  are  the  correlatives  of 
detrimental  resulta — crushings,  and  bruises,  and  lacerations. 
It  is  even  so  with  extremely  strong  tastes  antl  smells.  The 
intense  vegetal  bitters  are  poisonous  in  any  considerable 
quantities,  and  the  intensest  are  poisonous  in  very  small 
quantities.  Powerful  acids,  too,  are  poisonous — being, 
indeed,  immediately  destructive  of  the  membranes  they 
touch.  And  gases  that  violently  irritate  when  inhaled,  as 
concentrated  ammonia,  or  as  pure  chlorine,  or  as  hydro- 
chloric acid,  work  deleterious  effects. 

These  facts  should  of  themselves  suffice  to  produce  the 
conviction,  spite  of  apparent  exceptions,  that  pains  are 
the  correlatives  of  actions  injurious  to  the  organism,  while 
pteasiires  are  the  correlatives  of  actions  conducive  to  its 
welfare.  We  need  not,  however,  rest  satisfied  with  an  in- 
duction from  these  instances  yielded  by  the  essential  vital 
funcfions;  for  it  is  an  inevitable  deduction  from  the 
lypothesis  of  Evolution,  that  races  of  sentient  creatures 
ICould  have  come  into  existence  undfer  no  other  con- 
itions. 
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§  125.  If  we  subfititute  for  the  word  Pleasure  the  equiva- 
lent phrase — a  feeling  which  we  seek  to  bring  into  con- 
sciousness and  retain  there,  and  if  we  substitute  for  the 
word  Pain  the  equivalent  phrase — a  feeling  which  we  seek 
to  get  out  of  consciousness  and  to  keep  out;  we  see  at  once 
that,  if  the  states  of  consciousness  which  a  creature  endea- 
vours to  maintain  are  the  correlatives  of  injurious  actions, 
and  if  the  states  of  consciousness  which  it  endeavours 
to  expel  are  the  correlatives  of  beneficial  actions, 
it  must  quickly  disappear  through  persistence  in  the  in- 
jurious and  avoidance  of  the  beneficial.  In  other  words, 
those  races  of  beings  only  can  have  survived  in  which,  on 
the  average,  agreeable  or  desired  feelings  went  along  with 
activities  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  while  dis- 
agreeable and  habitually-avoided  feelings  went  along  with 
activities  directly  or  indirectly  destructive  of  life;  and  there 
must  ever  have  been,  other  things  equal,  the  most  numer- 
ous and  long-continued  survivals  among  races  in  which 
these  adjustments  of  feelings  to  actions  were  the  best,  tend- 
ing ever  to  bring  about  perfect  adjustment. 

If  we  except  the  human  race  and  some  of  the  highest 
allied  races,  in  which  foresight  of  distant  consequences  in- 
troduces a  complicating  element,  it  is  undeniable  that  every 
animal  habitually  persists  in  each  act  which  gives  pleasure, 
so  long  as  it  is  does  so,  and  desists  from  each  act  which  gives 
pain.  It  is  manifest  that,  for  creatures  of  low  intelligence, 
unable  to  trace  involved  sequences  of  effects,  there  can  be 
no  other  guidance.  It  is  manifest  that  in  proportion  as  this 
guidance  approaches  completeness,  the  life  will  be  long;  and 
that  the  life  will  be  short  in  proportion  as  it  falls  short  of 
completeness.  Whence  it  follows  that  as,  other  things 
equal,  the  longer-lived  individuals  of  any  species  will  more 
frequently  produce  and  rear  progeny  than  the  shorter-lived, 
the  descendants  of  the  one  must  tend  to  replace  those  of 
the  other — a  process  which,  equally  operative  among  the 
multiplying  families  of  these  surviving  descendants,  cannot 
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Init  work  towards  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
;giiidance, 

IIow  then,  it  will  be  asked,  does  it  happen  that  animab 
^Aonietimes  die  from  eating  poisoiions  plants,  or  surfeit  thern- 
Belvos  fatally  with  kinds  of  food  which,  though  wliolcsoine 
in  moderate  quantities,  are  injurioiig  in  large  quantities} 
The  reply  ia  that,  by  natural  Belt3etion,  the  guidance  of  plea- 
Bures  and  pains  can  be  adjusted  only  to  the  circumstancea 
of  the  habitat  within  whifli  the  special  type  lias  been  evolved. 
Survival  of  the  fittest  cannot  bring  the  inclinations  and  aver- 
sions into  harmony  with  iinfelt  conditions.  And  since  each 
species  under  pressure  of  increasing  numbers  is  ever  thrust- 
ing  itself  into  adjacent  environments,  its  members  must  from 
time  to  time  meet  with  plants,  with  prey,  with  enemies, 
with  phyacal  actions,  of  which  neither  they  nor  their 
Ancestors  have  had  experionce,  and  to  which  their  feelings 
are  unadapted,  J^ot  only  by  migration  into  other  habitats, 
but  also  by  changes,  inorganic  and  organic,  within  its  own 
habitat,  does  each  species  suffer  from  failures  of  adjustment. 
But  mis-adjuHtment  inevitably  B«?t3  up  re-adjustment.  Those 
individuals  in  whom  the  likes  and  dislikes  happen  to  bo 
most  out  of  harmony  with  the  new  circumstances,  are  the 
first  to  disappear.  And  if  tlie  race  continues  to  exist  there 
cannot  but  arise,  by  perpetual  kiUiug-off  of  the  least 
adapted,  a  variety  having  feelings  that  serve  as  iucentives 
and  deterrentf  in  the  modified  way  required. 

We  will  consider  more  at  length,  in  connection  with  our 
Dwn  race,  the  qualifications  with  which  the  general  taw  must 
-be  received. 


§  1 26.  Mankind  shows  us  in  many  conspicuous  ways,  the 
Pfailures  of  adjustment  that  follow  changes  of  environing 
leonditions — not  bo  much  the  changes  which  migrations  in- 
Ivolve,  though  these  too  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  but 
■  the  clianges  caused  by  the  growth  of  large  societies. 

Pre-historic  men,  like  men  aa  we  find  them  still  in 
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parts  of  the  Earth,  had  feelings  congruous  with  the  wander- 
ing predatory  life,  only  incipiently  social,  which  they  had  to 
lead.  Inadequate  supply  of  wild  food  compelled  some  of 
their  descendants  to  become  pastoral  and  agricultural:  and 
these  multiplied  into  populous  tribes  and  eventually  into 
settled  communities.  They  were  thereby  cut  off  from  activi- 
ties like  those  of  the  men  whose  characters  they  inherited, 
and  were  forced  into  activities  to  which  their  inherited 
characters  furnished  no  incentives.  Throughout  the  course 
of  civilization  this  has  been,  and  continues  in  large 
measure  to  be,  the  source  of  discordances  between  in- 
clinations and  requirements.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
still  survive  those  feelings,  quite  proper  to  our  remote 
ancestors,  which  find  their  gratification  in  the  de- 
structive activities  of  the  chase  and  in  warfare — feelings 
which,  anti-social  as  is  the  conduct  they  prompt,  in- 
directly cause  numerous  miseries.  On  the  other  hand, 
persistent  and  monotonous  labour  has  been  rendered  by 
the  pressure  of  population  a  necessity;  and  though  to 
civilized  men  work  is  by  no  means  so  repugnant  as  to 
savages,  and  to  a  few  is  even  a  source  of  pleasure,  yet  the 
re-adjustment  has  at  present  gone  by  no  means  so  far  that 
pleasure  is  habitually  found  in  the  amount  of  work  habitu- 
ally required.  Further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  many  of  the 
industrial  activities  which  the  struggle  for  existence  has 
thrust  on  the  members  of  modem  societies,  are  in-door 
activities — activities  not  only  unresponded  to  by  the  feel- 
ings inherited  from  aboriginal  men,  but  in  direct  conflict 
with  those  more  remotely  inherited  and  deeply  organized 
feelings  which  prompt  a  varied  life  in  the  open  air. 

Secondary  discordances,  and  resulting  derangements  of 
the  normal  guidance,  are  indirectly  caused  by  this  enforced 
persistence  in  habits  of  life  at  variance  with  the  needs  of  the 
constitution.  A  sedentary  occupation  pursued  for  years  in  a 
confined  air,  regardless  of  protesting  sensations,  brings  about 
a  degenerate  physical  state  in  which  the  inherited  feelings 
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greatly  out  of  harmony  with  the  sui>erinduced  req 

Intents  of  the  body.     Desired  foods,  originally  appropriate, 

lliecome  iiidigestible.     An  air  pleasure-giving  by  its  fresh- 

i  to  those  in   vigour,   brings  colds  and   rheiiinatisins, 

I  Amounts  of  exeition  and  excitement  naturally  healthful  and 

gratifying,  are  found  injurious.    AH  which  evils,  duR  though 

they  are  to  continued  disregard  of  the  guidance  of  inherittid 

feelings,  come  evontiially  to  be  mistaken  for  proofs  that  the 

I  ^idance  of  inherited  feelings  is  worthless. 

There  is  yet  another  derivative  cause  of  derangement. 
I  Men  whose  circumstances  compel  them  day  after  day  to  call 
I  certain  powers  into  undue  and  painful  action,  while  they  arc 
Iflhut  out  from  most  of  the  pleasures  accompanying  the  dne 
faction  of  other  powers,  are  liable  to  carry  too  far  such  plea- 
■iirable  actions  as  remain  to  them.    After  disagreeable  statcH 
lof  conacioHsness  long  submitted  to,  an  agreeable  state  of 
leonaciousness  is  received  with  eagemeBs;  and  in  the  absence 
mttt  alternative  agreeable  states  is  maintained  by  too  great  a 
I  persistent' e  in   the  action   which  brings  it.     Hence  arise 
f  various  kinds  uf  excess.     Feelings  which  would  not  have 
misled  men  if  all  their  other  feelings  had  had  appropriate 
spheres  of  action,  beeome  misleading  when  these  other  feel- 
tnge  are  repressed.     And  then  there  is  charged  njwn  the 
active  feelings  that  misguidance  which  has  arisen  from  en- 
forced disobedience  to  the  rest. 

Tbe  rectification  of  these  profound  and  multitudinous  dis- 
cordances by  the  re-equilibration  of  constitution  and  condi- 
tions,  proceeds  in  the  human  race  very  slowly,  for  several 
reasons.    They  are  these.  As  pointed  out  in  the 

Principle  of  BuHo^,  %  166,  the  fitting  of  an  organism 
to  new  circumstances  becomes  leas  and  less  easily  effected  by 
Bnrvival  of  the  fittest  in  proportion  as  the  organism  becomes 
complex.  This  is  illustrated  most  I'.learly  among  ourselves. 
There  are  so  many  kinds  of  superiorities  which  severally 
.enable  men  to  survive,  notwithstanding  accompanying  in- 
Priorities,  that  natural  selection  cannot  by  itself  recti^  any 
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particular  unfitness:  especially  if,  as  usually  happens,  there 
are  co-existing  unfitnesses  which  all  vary  independently. 
Indirect  equilibration  can  play  but  a  secondary  part,  and  the 
change  having  to  be  wrought  by  direct  equilibration,  or  the 
inheritance  of  functionally-produced  alterations,  is  slower 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.  Again,  the  conditions 

to  which  we  must  be  re-adapted  are  themselves  changing. 
Each  further  modification  of  human  nature  makes  possible  a 
further  social  modification.  The  environment  alters  along 
with  alteration  of  the  constitution.  Hence  there  is  required 
re-adjustment  upon  re-adjustment.  Once  more, 

such  help  to  re-adjustment  as  would  result  from  survival  of 
the  fittest  if  individuals  in  most  respects  ill-fitted  were 
allowed  to  disappear,  is  in  great  part  prevented.  Indeed, 
the  imbecile  and  idle  are  artificially  enabled  to  multiply  at 
the  expense  of  the  capable  and  industrious. 

In  the  case  of  mankind,  then,  there  has  arisen,  and  must 
long  continue,  a  deep  and  involved  derangement  of  the 
natural  connexions  between  pleasures  and  beneficial  actions 
and  between  pains  and  detrimental  actions — a  derangement 
which  so  obscures  these  natural  connexions  that  even  the 
reverse  connexions  are  supposed  to  obtain.  And  the  half- 
avowed  belief,  very  commonly  to  be  met  with,  that  painful 
actions  are  beneficial  and  pleasurable  actions  detrimental, 
has  been,  and  still  is,  upheld  by  creeds  which  present  for 
the  worship  of  men  a  Being  who  is  supposed  to  be  displeased 
with  them  if  they  seek  gratifications,  and  to  be  propitiated 
by  gratuitous  self-denials  and  even  by  self-tortures. 

§  127.  Here,  however,  we  accept  the  inevitable  corollary 
from  the  general  doctrine  of  Evolution,  that  pleasures  are 
the  incentives  to  life-supporting  acts  and  pains  the  deterrents 
from  life-destroying  acts.  Not  only  do  we  see  that  among 
inferior  sentient  creatures  this  guidance  is  undeniably  effi- 
cient, but  also  that  it  is  undeniably  efficient  in  ourselves,  so 
far  as  regards  the  functions  on  which  life  inmiediately 
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ipends.     And  we  cannot  here  auppoec  tJiat  a  regulative 
item  efficient  for  all-eaaontial  actions  has  to  be  reversed 

tLe  actions  growing  out  of  them. 
One  more  qualiBeation  has  to  be  made.  We  are  apt 
take  for  granted  that  the  beneficial  actions  secured  must 
Ik  actions  beneficial  to  the  individuiil;  wliGrcaa  the  only 
uet'easity  is  that  they  shall  be  beneficial  to  the  race.  The 
two  are  by  no  means  identical.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  while 
the  individual  ia  young  and  not  yet  fertile,  its  welfare  and 
the  welfare  of  the  race  go  together;  but  when  the  repro- 
ductive age  is  reached,  the  welfare  of -the  individual  and  of 
le  race  cease  to  be  the  same,  and  may  be  diametrically 
ipoaod.  In  fact  they  are  diametrically  opposed  more  frc- 
'qnently  than  not.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  those  cases  of 
KBexual  genesis  prevalent  among  the  lower  types  of  animals, 
in  which,  by  the  breaking  up  of  its  body  into  two  or  more, 
the  individuality  of  the  parent  is  lost  in  the  individualities 
trf  the  offspring;  but  I  refer  to  tliose  cases  of  sexual  genesis, 
Tery  general  among  invertebrate  animals,  in  which  the  death 
of  the  parents  is  a  normal  result  of  propagation.  In  the 
great  class  lusf^cta,  the  species  of  which  out-number  all 
other  animal  species,  the  rule  is  that  the  male  lives  only 
until  a  new  generation  has  been  begotten,  and  that  the 
female  dies  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  deposited,  or,  as  in  some 
cases,  leaves  the  dead  shell  of  her  body  to  he  a  protecting 
cover  to  the  egga.  Here,  however,  each  new  generation 
not  depend  for  its  welfare  on  continued  life  of  the  old. 
here,  as  among  the  higher  animals,  the  offspring  have  to  be 
fostered,  survival  of  the  fittest  must  establish  such  a  consti- 
tntional  balance  that  obedience  to  the  feelings,  peripheral 
and  central,  which  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  speciea 
cannot  be  fatal  or  even  seriously  injurious.  And  where,  as 
IB  the  highest  types,  successive  broods  or  succesaive  individ- 
vaU  are  produced  during  a  aeries  of  years,  and  especially 
!  the  successive  individuals  bo  produced  have  to  be  fos- 
for  long  periods,  the  implied  satisfaction  of  the  feel- 
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ings  must  be  consistent  with  parental  welfare.  If  we  cannot 
infer,  as  a  necessary  result  of  survival  of  the  fittest,  that  the 
guidance  of  the  feelings  is  here  beneficial  to  the  individual, 
we  can  at  any  rate  infer  that  it  .is  not  detrimentaL 

Thus,  considering  as  transitional  those  many  anomalies 
that  accompany  the  adaptation  of  the  human  race  to  social 
conditions,  and  taking  account  of  the  qualification  just 
made,  we  conclude  that,  up  to  the  reproductive  age,  pains 
are  the  concomitants  of  actions  injurious  both  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  the  species,  while  pleasures  are  the  concomi- 
tants of  actions  beneficial  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
species;  and  that  while,  after  reproduction  commences,  the 
same  relations  continue  to  hold,  the  additional  relations  be- 
tween feelings  and  actions  which  then  arise,  may  be  of  a 
reverse  kind,  but  that  the  reversal  cannot  obtain  among  the 
higher  types  of  sentient  beings. 

§  128.  A  few  words  must  be  added  on  one  further 
question — WTiat  are  the  intrinsic  natures  of  Pleasures  and 
Pains,  psychologically  considered?  This  question  appears 
unanswerable,  and  may  eventually  prove  to  be  so.  With- 
out here  attempting  to  answer  it,  I  will  briefly  set  down 
three  allied  general  facts  which  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  an  answer  is  to  be  found,  if  there  is  one. 

Pleasures  to  a  large  extent,  and  Pains  to  some  extent,  are 
separate  from,  and  additional  to,  the  feelings  with  which  we 
habitually  identify  them.  If  I  hear  a  sound  of  beautiful 
quality,  an  agreeable  state  of  consciousness  is  produced; 
but  if  this  sound  is  imceasing,  or  perpetually  repeated,  the 
state  of  consciousness  loses  its  agreeableness  without  other- 
wise changing.  A  glow  of  delight  accompanies  the  sight 
of  a  fine  colour;  but  after  ha\'ing  the  colour  before  the  eyes 
for  a  long  time  there  remains  only  the  consciousness  of  its 
qualitv — the  delight  is  gone.  Similarlv,  if  I  go  on  tasting 
something  sweet,  there  comes  a  time  when  the  gratification 
ends,  though  the  sense  of  sweetness  continues.    Doubtless 


PLEASURES  AND  PAINS. 

B  sense  of  sweetness  itself  eventually  becomes  deadeneJ ; 
the  gratification  gives  place  to  nausea  before  this 
Among  Pains  the  parallel  fact  is  less 
ionspicuous;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  along 
I  the  localized  pain,  say  of  a  bruise  or  a  burn,  there 
a  an  element  of  distress  that  is  not  localized. 
The  second  of  these  allied  trnths,  illustrations  of  which 
Kserve  in  part  to  re-illustrate  tlie  first,  is  that  Pleasures  and 
Pains  may  be  acquired — may  be,  as  it  were,  superposed  on 
certain  feelings  which  did  not  originally  yield  them. 
Smokers,  snuff-takers,  and  those  who  chew  tobacco,  furnish 
familiar  instances  of  the  way  in  which  long  persistence  in  a 
sensation  not  originally  |)lea3urable,  makes  it  pleasurable — , 
the  sensation  itself  remaining  unchanged.  The  like  happens 

(with  various  foods  and  drinks,  which,  at  first  distasteful,  are 
afterwards  greatly  relished  if  frequently  taken.  Common 
■ayings  about  the  effects  of  habit  imply  recognition  of  this 
truth  as  holding  with  feelings  of  other  orders.  That 

^utc  pain  can  he  superinduced  on  feelings  originally  agree- 
able or  indifferent,  we  have  no  proof.  But  we  have  proof 
that  the  state  of  conscioiLsness  called  disgust  may  be  made 
inseparable  from  a  feeling  that  was  once  pleasurable.  The 
extreme  repugnances  shown  by  children  to  the  sweet  things 

B given  them  along  with  medicines,  are  illustrations;  and  pro- 
bably nearly  every  one  can  furnish  from  his  own  experience 
some  instance  of  acquired  aversion  of  another  order. 

The  third  of  these  allied  facta  is  that  Pleasures  are  more 
like  one  another  than  are  the  feelings  which  yield  them, 
and  that  among  Pains  we  may  trace  a  parallel  resemblance, 
"he  wave  of  delight  produced  by  the  sight  of  a  grand  land- 
rape,  is  qualitatively  much  the  same  as  that  produced  by 
1  expressive  musical  cadence.     There  is  close  kinship  be- 
wecn  the  agreeable  feelings  ai'oused,  the  one  by  a  kind 
and  the  other  by  a  highly  poetical  thought.     Nay,  it 
i  but  to  mark  the  accompanying  expression  of  face, 
)  perceive  that  even  the  pleasure  which  an  exquisite  per- 
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fume  yields  is  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  same  nature. 
Indeed,  the  frequent  application  of  the  words  sweet,  delici- 
ous, &c.,  to  things  and  acts  of  all  kinds  that  yield  great 
pleasure,  shows  that  this  similarity  is  habitually  recog- 
nized. Pains  display  this  kinship  still  more 
conspicuously.  Though  the  ordinary  feelings  of  heat,  of 
pressure,  and  of  muscular  tension,  resemble  one  another 
but  little,  yet  when  they  are  severally  raised  to  high  in- 
tensities the  resulting  pains  are  nearly  allied.  Indeed,  there 
is  an  obvious  family  likeness  among  all  the  peripheral  pains 
when  intense,  and  among  all  the  central  pains  when  intense. 
These  three  general  facts  taken  together,  warrant  the 
« suspicion  that  while  Pleasures  and  Pains  are  partly  con- 
stituted of  those  local  and  conspicuous  elements  of  feeling 
directly  aroused  by  special  stimuli,  they  are  largely,  if 
not  mainly,  composed  of  secondary  elements  of  feeling 
aroused  indirectly  by  diffused  stimulation  of  the  nervous 
system.  In  a  future  part  of  this  work  we  may  find  further 
reasons  for  believing  this. 


PART   III. 


GENERAL  SYNTHESIS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

UFB   AJn>   MIND   AS   COEEESPONDENCE.* 

§  129.  Having  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  contem- 
plated those  facts  of  nervous  structure  and  function  which 
form  the  data  of  Psychology;  and  having,  in  the  part  just 
closed,  grouped  together  the  inductions  drawn  from  a 
general  survey  of  mental  states  and  processes;  we  are  pre- 
pared for  a  deductive  interpretation.  The  field  of  inquiry 
which  we  incidentally  entered  in  the  last  chapter,  when 
seeking  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  we  have  now  to  explore  systematically  throughout  its 
whole  extent. 

Ti  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  true,  the  inevitable  impli- 
cation IS  that  Mind  can  be  understood  only  by  observing 
how  Mind  is  evolved.  If  creatures  of  the  most  elevated 
kinds  have  reached  those  highly  integrated,  very  defi- 
nite, and  extremely  heterogeneous  organizations  they  pos- 
sess, through  modifications  upon  modifications  accumulated 
during  an  immeasurable  past— if  the  developed  nervous 

*  This  Chapter  stands  in  place  of  five  chapters  which,  in  the  origrinal 
edition  of  this  work,  prepared  the  way  for  the  General  Synthesis.  The 
first  of  them,  on  Method,  I  hope  eventually  to  include  in  an  introduction 
to  First  ISineiples:  The  others  are  now  embodied  in  ^art  I.  of  the 
Principles  of  Biology,  Except  by  the  omission  of  these  introductory 
cliapterSy  the  Gtonend  Synthesis  remains  in  substance  unchanged ;  but  it 
Ins  been  much  impfoved  in  expression. 
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systems  of  such  creatures  have  gained  their  complex 
structures  and  functions  little  by  little;  then,  necessarily, 
the  involved  forms  of  consciousness  which  are  the  corre- 
latives of  these  complex  structures  and  functions  must 
have  arisen  by  degrees.  And  as  it  is  impossible  truly  to 
comprehend  the  organization  of  the  body  in  general,  or  of 
the  nervous  system  in  particular,  without  tracing  its  suc- 
cessive stages  of  complication;  so  it  must  be  impossible  to 
comprehend  mental  organization  without  similarly  tracing 
its  stages. 

Here,  then,  we  commence  the  study  of  Mind  as  objec- 
tively manifested  in  its  ascending  gradations  through  the 
various  types  of  sentient  beings. 

§  130.  From  what  point  are  we  likely  to  obtain  the 
widest  view  of  this  evolution?  How  shall  we  guide  our- 
selves towards  a  conception  general  enough  to  include  the 
entire  range  of  mental  manifestations,  up  from  creatures 
that  yield  but  the  faintest  traces  of  feeling  to  creatures 
having  intellects  and  emotions  like  our  own? 

In  pursuance  of  the  method  of  choosing  hypotheses,  we 
must  compare  mental  phenomena  with  the  phenomena  most 
like  them,  and  observe  what  character,  presented  by  no 
other  phenomena,  they  both  present.*  A  generalization 
uniting  two  different  but  allied  classes  of  facts,  necessarily 
unites  all  the  facts  contained  in  either  class.  Hence,  if  we 
find  a  fonnula  which  along  with  mental  evolution  includes 
the  evolution  nearest  akin  to  it,  we  shall,  by  implication, 
find  a  formula  comprehending  the  entire  process  of  mental 
evolution.  It  niav  afterwards  be  needful  so  to  limit  this 
fonnula  that  mental  evolution  alone  is  expressed  by  it.  But 
we  shall  lK»st  fulfil  the  requirements  of  clear  exposition  by 
first  exhibiting  mental  evolution  as  it  may  be  most  gene- 

*  Reference  is  here  mmde  to  the  omitted  chapter  on  Method,  named  in 
the  preceding  note* 


UFE  AND  MIXD  AS  COaRESPONDENCE.  2J)3 

Elly  conceived,  and  anbewqiiently  siipcinlizing  the  concep- 

I  The  phenomena  which  those  oi  Mind  resemble  in  the 
latest  degree  are  those  of  bodily  life.  While  these 
ics  of  phenomena  are  intimately  related  to  one  another, 
y  are  related  to  othor  claasea  of  phenoinciia  in  compara- 
rely  remote  ways.  Our  question,  tlierefore,  becomes — 
Tiat  is  it  that  mental  life  and  bodily  Ufa  have  in  common  ? 
ad  this  amounts  to  the  ijueatiou — -What  diatinguinhes  Life 
t  general  'i 

\  131.  Thus,  in  looking  for  a  conception  of  mental  cvolu- 
I  sufficiently  large  to  take  in  all  the  fat^ta,  wp  arc  led 
ick  to  the  definition  of  Life  reached  at  tlic  outset  of  the 
rineijtles  of  SkAogy. 

a  Part  I.,  Chap.  IV".  of  that  work,  the  proximate  idea  we 
rived  at  was  that  Life  is  "  the  definite  combination  of  hete- 
[eneoiiB  changes,  lioth  simultaneous  and  successive."  In 
)  next  chapter  it  was  shown  that  to  develop  this  proxi- 
;  idea  into  a  complete  idea,  it  is  needful  to  recognise 
)  connexion  between  these  actions  going  on  within  an 
lianism  and  the  actions  going  on  without  it.  We  saw 
t  Life  is  adetjuately  conceived  only  when  we  think  of  It 
"  the  definite  combination  of  heterogeneous  changes, 
1  Biiiiidtaneous  and  snceessivR,  in  correspondence  with 
lemul  co-existences  and  seiiuences."  jVfterwardg  this 
tfinition  was  found  to  be  reducible  to  the  briefer  defini- 
in — "  The  continuous  afljustment  of  internal  relations  to 
Tial  relations; "  and  though,  by  leaving  out  the  cha- 
Htoristic  of  heterogeneity,  this  definition  ia  rendered  somc- 
n  widfi,  so  that  it  includes  a  few  nrtn-vital  phenomena 
1  simulate  vitality,  yet  practically  uo  error  is  likely  to 
nit  from  its  use. 

;  Ijfe  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  inner  actions 
eorreaponding  with  outer  actions,  was  confirmed  on  further 
obsen-ing  Jiow  the  degree  of  Life  varies  as  the  degree  of 
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correspondence.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  beguming  with 
the  low  life  of  plants  and  of  rudimentary  animals,  the 
progress  to  life  of  higher  and  higher  kinds  essentially  con- 
sists in  a  continual  improvement  of  the  adaptation  between 
organic  processes  and  processes  which  environ  the  organism. 
We  observed  how  along  with  complexity  of  organization 
there  goes  an  increase  in  the  number,  in  the  range,  in  the 
speciality,  in  the  complexity,  of  the  adjustments  of  inner 
relations  to  outer  relations.  And  in  tracing  up  the  increase 
we  found  ourselves  passing  without  break  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  bodily  life  to  the  phenomena  of  mental  life. 

We  have  now  to  start  afresh,  and  to  develop  the  general 
truth  there  briefly  indicated  into  a  combination  of  more 
special  truths. 

§  132.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  needful  to  begin  witK  the 
life  of  forms  almost  too  simple  to  be  called  organisms,  that 
we  may  note  the  first  traces  of  differentiation  between  the 
vital  actions  we  class  as  physical  and  the  vital  actions  we 
class  as  psychical.  Though  throughout  we  shall  continue 
to  regard  these  two  classes  of  actions  as  falling  within  the 
one  class  marked  out  by  our  definition,  yet,  as  we  follow 
under  each  of  its  several  aspects  the  progress  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  organism  and  its  environment,  the 
reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  we  pass  from  the  physical 
to  the  psychical  the  moment  we  rise  above  the  correspond- 
ences that  are  few,  simple,  and  immediate. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  COBEESPOKDKNCE    AB    DIRECT    ASD    HOMOOENEODU. 

133.  The  lowest  life  is  found  in  environments  of  rni- 
lal   simplicity.      Most   environments   present   both   co- 
[istences  and  sequences;  but  there  are  some  which,  for  a 
time,  present  co-existences  only;  and  in  these,  during 
is  short  time,  occur  the  least  dpveloped  organic  forms.  Of 
D  classed  with  the  vegetal  kingdom,  may  be  instanced 
Yeast-plnnt,  and  the  Protocoocua  nivalis  or  red  snow 
.     Of  those  held  to  Iw  of  animal  nature,  the  G-regarina 
and  the  Ilvdalid  may  be  taken  as  samples. 

Tlie  life  of  eaci  of  these  organisms  consists,  almost 
wholly,  of  a  few  contemporaneous  processes  adjusted  to  the 
'xifltent  properties  of  the  medium  which  surrounds  it. 
10  yeast-plant  has  for  its  habitat  a  Suid  consisting  of 
'ater  holding  in  solution  certain  o.xy-hydro-carbona,  some 
nitrogenous  matter,  oxygen,  and  probably  other  elements 
in  minor  projiortions.  That  it  may  flourish,  the  water  must 
be  neither  very  hot  nor  very  cold;  and  light  must  be  ex- 
cluded. The  condition.'^  being  fulfilled,  the  yeast-plant  dis- 
plays what  we  call  vital  changes,  in  correspondence  with 
chemical  changes  among  the  substances  bathing  its  surface. 
The  cell  grows  and  multiplies;  the  fluid  ferments;  and 
■while  the  fluid  continues  to  supply  the  needful  materials 
,ajnder  the  needful  conditions,  the  cell  continues  to  manifest 
same  phenomena.    But  let  the  temperature  be  consider- 
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ably  raised,  or  some  of  the  ingredients  exhausted,  and  the 
actions  cease.  The  life,  limited  in  length  to  the  brief  period 
during  which  the  environment  remains  practically  uniform, 
exhibits  no  successive  changes  such  as  those  by  which  a 
shrub  responds  to  the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  and  of 
the  seasons.  Excluding  those  modifications  of  form  and 
size  which  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of  continued 
assimilation,  the  only  successive  changes  exhibited  by  the 
yeast-plant  in  common  with  the  higher  plants,  are  those 
which  end  in  the  formation  of  spores.  Determined  as  they 
probably  are  by  the  diminishing  quantities  of  the  materials 
needful  for  growth,  these  generative  actions  may  be  re- 
garded as  successive  changes  in  the  organism  corresponding 
with  successive  changes  in  the  environment;  and  most 
likely  there  is  no  organism  but  what,  in  addition  to  the 
simultaneous  processes  taking  place  in  it,  undergoes  a  serial 
process  of  this  character.  Evidently,  however,  the  two 
orders  of  changes,  answering  in  this  case  to  the  two  all- 
essential  functions  of  assimilation  and  reproduction,  exist 
under  their  simplest  forms  in  correspondence  \vith  the  sim- 
plest relations  in  the  environment;  and  ending  as  they  do 
with  that  new  state  of  the  environment  soon  arising,  the  life 
is  as  short  as  it  is  incomplex. 

It  is  needless  to  present  in  detail  each  of  the  other  cases 
named.  The  Protococcua  nivalis  exists  in  snow — a  medium 
simple  and  constant  in  chemical  character,  and  restricted  in 
its  variations  of  temperature.  Reddening  by  its  rapid  multi- 
plication large  tracts  in  the  arctic  regions  in  a  single  night, 
during  which  the  circumstances  must  remain  almost  uni- 
form, this  minute  organism  exhibits  vital  processes  corre- 
sponding only  to  surrounding  co-existences;  and  can  undergo 
scarcely  any  changes  corresponding  to  surrounding  se- 
quences. To  a  new  state  in  its  medium,  it  does  not  adapt 
itself  but  dies:  the  snow  melts  and  it  disap]>ears.  Similarly 
with  the  GregaHna — a  single-celled  creature  which  inhabits 
the  intestines  of  certain  insects;  which  is  there  bathed  by 
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^■co: 

^H&Qtrittvc  liquid;  which  is  kept  at  a  tolerably  constant  teni- 
^P^rature;  and  which  exists  no  longer  than  its  special 
environinent  exists.  In  these  and  other  such  cases  the 
peculiarities  to  be  noted  are: — fijst,  that  the  actions  in  the 
organism  are  immediately  dependent  on  the  affinities  of  the 
elements  touching  it  on  all  sides;  and,  second,  that  tlie 
ktemal  changes  proceed  uniformly,  or  nearly  so,  because, 
iring  the  brief  time  that  the  life  lasts,  the  external  rela- 
ijn  uniform,  or  nearly  so.  The  correspondence  is 
ft  once  direct  and  fwinogeneom.  The  disintegrating  matter 
md  the  matter  to  be  integrated,  being  everywhere  diffused 
through  the  environment,  it  results  that  all  the  agents  to 
which  the  vital  changes  stand  related,  are  not  only  in  ayiUact 
with  the  organism,  but  continually  in  contact  with  it.  And 
hence  there  need  neither  those  motions  nor  locomotions, 
which,  whore  they  occur,  involve  more  or  less  heterogeneity 
1  the  correspondence. 

I  %  134.  In  strictness,  no  other  forms  of  life  thau  those 

(litioned  as  above  described,  can  be  said  to  exhibit  a 

jsiwmlence  at  once  direct  and  homogeneous.    Eut  the 

insition  to  higher  forms  being  gradual,  it  is  impossible  to 

lake  divisions  in  such  way  as  entirely  to  avoid  Incongruitira; 

tad  on  the  whole,  it  seems  best  to  notice  here  a  class  of 

rganiaras  which,  while  they  exhibit  motion,  either  alisoluto 

r  relative,  do  so  with  comparative  uniformity.  The  simplest 

F  the  ciliated  animalcules;  the  most  regular  of  the  com- 

K>und  ciliated  organisms,  like  tha  Vot^om  gl^ator;  together 

Hth  tlie  Sponges  and  their  allies;  may  be  instanced  as  dls- 

Uying  life  nf  this  order. 

Water,  either  fresh  or  salt,  being  in  all  these  oases  the 

inedium  inhabited,  the  general  fact  to  be  observed  is,  that 

lie  incipient  multiformity  of  the  vital  actions  is  in  corre- 

(ondence  with  the  incipient  mnhifonuity  of  the  en\-iron- 

IPnt.    Though,  from  a  Inunan  point  of  view,  the  Hqiiids  in 

frltidi  the  yeast-plant  and  the  Gregarina  live  are  far  more 
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heterogeneous  than  the  water,  either  of  the  eea  or  of  a  pond; 
yet,  relatively  to  these  contained  organisms,  they  are  leas 
heterogeneous.  For  every  portion  of  the  wort  bathing  the 
cell-wall  of  the  yeast-plant,  and  every  portion  of  the  nutri- 
tive emulsion  surrounding  the  Orega/rvfuiy  presents  the 
matter  to  be  assimilated;  but  every  portion  of  the  water  in 
which  a  Protozoan  swims,  though  it  presents  oxygen,  does 
not  present  nutriment.  Evenly  difiFused  as  the  food  of  the 
first  is,  and  irregularly  scattered  as  is  that  of  the  last,  the 
external  relations  must  be  more  homogeneous  to  the  one 
than  to  the  other.  And  manifestly,  an  organism  whose 
medium,  though  unceasingly  disintegrating  it,  is  not  un- 
ceasingly supplying  it  with  integrable  matter,  but  presents 
only  dispersed  atoms  of  integrable  matter,  must  either  tra- 
verse its  medium  with  such  velocity  as  shall  bring  it  in 
contact  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  integrable  matter,  or 
must  cause  the  medium  to  move  past  it  with  such  velocity — 
must  have  either  an  absolute  motion,  as  the  inf  usory  animal- 
cule, or  a  relative  motion,  as  the  sponge  towards  the  water  it 
draws  in  and  expels.  Thus  then,  the  addition  of  mechanical 
changes  to  the  changes  displayed  by  motionless  organisms,  is 
the  addition  of  new  internal  relations  in  correspondence  with 
new  external  relations. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  processes  by  which 
movements  of  this  order  are  effected,  are  themselves  in  direct 
and  nearly  homogeneous  correspondence  with  almost  ever- 
present  properties  of  the  environment.  The  fact  that  the 
ciliary  action  of  fresh-water  creatures  ceases  when  they  are 
put  into  sea-water,  and  that  of  sea-water  creatures  when 
they  are  put  into  fresh-water;  the  fact  that  when  creatures 
displaying  it  have  been  killed,  the  ciliary  action  on  uninjured 
parts,  and  even  on  parts  that  have  been  cut  off,  continues  for 
a  long  time;  and  the  further  fact,  discovered  by  Yirchow, 
that  ciliary  motion  which  has  ceased  may  be  re-excited  by 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash;  unite  to  show  that  the  motion 
of  these  microscopic  hairs  is  caused  by  the  immediate  con- 
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tact  of  something  in  the  environment — consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  minute  internal  changes,  in  correspondence  with 
those  minute  recurring  actions  of  the  medium  which  the 
waving  of  the  cilia  themselves  involve.  And  the  occasional 
suspensions  of  the  motion  may  possibly  result  from  local 
deficiencies  in  the  medium,  of  those  materials  or  conditions 
that  determine  it;  in  which  case  this  slight  heterogeneity 
in  the  mechanical  changes  answers  to  a  slight  heterogeneity 
in  the  environment. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  AS  DIRECT  BUT  HETEROGENEOUS. 

§  135.  The  advance,  of  which  we  have  just  marked  the 
first  steps,  from  a  correspondence  that  is  uniform  to  one 
that  is  varied,  begins  to  show  itself  distinctly  when  there 
occur  cither  absolute  or  relative  changes  in  the  environment. 
Among  plants,  it  is  seen  when,  from  a  habitat  in  which  the 
needful  elements,  bathing  the  organism  on  all  sides,  are 
ever  presented  imder  fit  conditions  for  absorption  by  it,  we 
pass  to  a  habitat  in  which  the  needful  elements,  though 
always  around,  are  not  always  presented  under  fit  conditions 
for  absorption.  And  among  animals,  it  is  seen  both  on 
passing  from  the  Protozoa  to  the  higher  aquatic  creatures, 
which  being  larger  and  therefore  needing  larger  prey  are 
in  the  condition  of  having  their  nutriment  less  uniformly 
diffused,  and  on  passing  from  aquatic  creatures  to  terrestrial 
ones,  to  which  the  less  uniform  diffusion  of  nutriment  is 
not  relative  only,  but  absolute.  The  result  is,  that  besides 
correspondence  with  a  few  ever-present  co-existences  in  the 
environment,  we  have  now  correspondence  with  a  few  se- 
quences in  it.    Let  us  glance  at  each  class  of  cases. 

• 

§  136.  The  higher  plants,  requiring  not  only  carbonic  acid 

diluted  with  air,  but  light,  a  certain  temperature,  a  certain 

soil,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture,  show  us  variations 

in  the  vital  actions  corresponding  with  variations  which  the 

800 
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thej 


viromncnt  undergoes  in  respect  to  these  conditiona — 
-iations  answering  to  those  of  tlie  hour,  the  weather,  and 
le  seasons.     As  we  lately  saw,  the  lowest  life  continues 
ly  so  long  aa  its  environment  remains  practically  honio- 
iiieous,  both  in  Si>ace  and  Time.     Life  a  degree  higher 
lUiit  be  looked  for  in  organisms  displaying  changes  that 
irrespond  with  the  t/wst  general  changes  to  which  the 
environment  is  liable;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  life  exliibited 
by  tlie  vegetal  kingdom  at  large.     These  changes  in  light 
and  heal,  are  most  general  both  aa  occurring  with  greater 
regularity  in  time  and  amount  than  any  others,  and  as 
affecting   the   whole   mass   of   the   surrounding   medium. 
Being  periodic  and  imiversal,  as  well  as  comparatively  slow, 
they  produce  only  that  small  degree  of  heterogeneity  in  the 
ivironmcnt,  answered  to  by  the  small  degree  of  hetero- 
Lt'ity  in  the  visible  changes  of  plant-life. 
It  should  be  added  thut  the  gi-catcr  comple-xity  of  corre- 
spondences, and  therefore  greater  length  in  the  series  of 
correspondences,  which  tiicse  higher  plants  display,  involves 
further  group  of  vital  processes.     The  long-continued 
iwth  made  possible  bv  the  better  adjustment  of  internal 
Iations  to  exteraal  relations,  implying,  as  it  docs,  an  in- 
ling  remoteness  in  the  parts  of  the  organism  from  one 
lOther,  supposes  some  means  of  putting  the  remote  parts 
tmmunication ;    and  hence  a  cii-culatory  system.      Or, 
ire  strictly,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  circulatory  system  is 
litated  by  increase  of  size,  joined  with  the  division  of 
le  environment  into  the  two  halves,  soil  and  air,  so  that 
le  only  respect  in  which  the  plant  shows  us  habitual  move- 
ints  (those  of  sap)  answers  to  the  only  respect  in  which  the 
menta  in  its  enrironment  are  not  co-extensive  in  Space. 

§  1S7.  Tumingfromplantatoplant-animalsorzoophytes, 

I  see  that  while  in  them   there  are  general  successive 

Ranges  corresponding,  like  those  of  plants,  with  general 

^cssive    changes    in    their    environment,    they    exhibit 
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certain  special  changes,  corresponding  with  special  changes 
in  it.  Though  to  the  chemical,  thermal,  and  hygrometric 
actions  affecting  the  whole  mass  of  its  medium,  the  actions 
going  on  in  the  plant  slowly  respond,  they  do  not  respond 
to  surrounding  mechanical  actions;  as  those  of  a  wire- 
worm  gnawing  its  roots,  or  a  herbivore  browsing  on  its 
leaves.  But  the  most  conspicuous  of  a  zoophyte's  actions 
are  those  which  follow  the  touching  of  its  expanded  ten- 
tacles. To  a  relation  of  co-existence  between  tangible  and 
other  properties,  presented  in  a  particular  part  of  the  envi- 
ronment, there  corresponds,  in  the  organism,  a  relation  of 
sequence  between  certain  tactual  impressions  and  certain 
contractions.  Here  are  several  facts  to  be  noticed.  First, 
that  being  a  stationary  creature  whose  medium  does  not 
supply  matter  to  be  integrated  so  uniformly  as  it  supplies 
disintegrating  matter,  the  zoophyte  must  obtain  matter  to 
be  integrated  by  arresting  those  portions  here  and  there 
moving  through  its  medium;  and  doing  this  presupposes 
sensitiveness  and  contractility  connected  in  the  manner 
seen.  Second,  that  the  ability  to  respond,  not  simply  to 
the  co-existences  and  sequences  presented  by  the  whole 
mass  of  the  environment,  but  to  the  co-existences  and 
sequences  presented  by  particular  bodies  in  it,  is  an  advance 
in  the  correspondence;  which  is  also  rendered  more  hetero- 
geneous by  the  addition. 

§  138.  Of  all  these  cases  however,  as  of  those  in  the 
last  chapter,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  correspondence 
between  internal  and  external  relations  extends  only  to 
external  relations  which  have  one  or  both  terms  in  contact 
with  the  organism.  The  processes  going  on  in  the  yeast- 
plant  cease  unless  its  cell-wall  is  bathed  by  the  saccharine 
and  other  matters  on  whose  affinities  they  depend.  The 
tree  must  have  its  carbonic  acid,  water,  earthy  salts,  ammo- 
nia, and  the  rest,  applied  directly  to  its  surface  in  the  pre- 
sence of  light  and  heat:  until  they  are  thus  applied  it 
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remains  inert.  And  so  too  among  the  lowest  animals,  the 
substances  to  be  assimilated  must  come  in  collision  with 
the  organism  before  any  correspondence  between  inner  and 
outer  changes  is  shown.  Alike  in  those  forms  of  life  whose 
environments  perpetually  present  the  disintegrating  and  in- 
tegrable  matters  under  the  requisite  conditions;  in  those 
whose  environments  perpetually  present  them,  but  under 
variable  conditions;  in  those  whose  environments,  though 
not  full  of  integrable  matter,  yet  contain  it  in  such  abimd- 
ance  that  mere  random  locomotion  brings  them  in  contact 
with  a.sufficiency;  and  in  those  whose  environments  con- 
tain it  in  moving  masses  so  numerous  that,  though  them- 
selves stationary,  chance  brings  them  as  many  as  they  want 
— alike  in  all  these  forms  of  life,  there  is  an  absence  of 
that  correspondence  between  internal  relations  and  distant 
external  rektions,  which  characterizes  more  highly-endowed 
forms. 


CHAPTER  rsr, 

THE  CX)RBESPOin)ENCE  AS  EXTENDING  IN  SPACE. 

§  139.  On  ascending  from  the  lowest  types  of  life,  in 
which  the  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations 
is  thus  limited,  one  marked  manifestation  of  the  heighten- 
ing correspondence,  is  the  increasing  distance  at  which 
co-existences  and  sequences  in  the  environment  produce 
adapted  changes  in  the  organism.  This  progress  accompa- 
nies the  development  of  the  senses  of  smell,  sight,  hearing, 
&c.,  and  the  subsequent  development  of  the  intellect. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  susceptibilities  to 
odours,  colours,  and  soimds,  arise  by  degrees  out  of  that 
irritability  which  animal  tissue,  in  its  lowest  forms,  pos- 
sesses. The  saying  of  Democritus  that  all  the  senses  are 
mo<lifieations  of  touch,  modem  science  goes  far  to  confirm. 
Smelling  ob\'iously  implies  the  contact  of  dispersed  particles 
with  a  specially-modified  part  of  the  organism — implies  that 
these  particles  are  so  carrieil  by  a  current  of  air  or  water  as 
•to  impinge  on  this  mollified  part.  Hearing  results  when  we 
feel  the  vibrations  of  the  air  lying  in  contact  with  our  bodies. 
As  the  skin  at  large  is  sensitive  to  a  succession  of  mecha- 
nical impulses  given  by  dense  matter;  so  certain  external 
auditorv  structures,  easilv  moved,  are  sensitive  to  a  far  more 
rapid  succession  of  mechanical  impulses  given  by  matter  of 
great  tenuity.  The  organ  of  sight,  again,  is  one  through 
which  the  pulses  or  undulations  of  a  yet  more  delicate 

SC4 
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lediiiin  are  impressed  on  ua — undulations  incomparably 
in  a  medium  incomparablj'  rarer.  Here  however,  as 
■,  contact  of  the  undulating  medium  with  an  adapted 
t  of  the  surface,  is  t!ie  pre-roquiaite.  So  tliat  in  every 
!  the  sensation  produced  in  us  by  something  in  the 
mvironnient,  involves  mechanical  action  on  some  part  of 
r  periphery.  In  every  case,  therefore,  touch,  of  a  coarse 
r  refined  order,  is  implied,  jiot  only  do  the  eoncluaiona  of 
physicists  support  this  doctrine  wliich  Democritiis  taught; 
but  the  conelueions  of  biologists  do  the  like.  The  organs  of 
the  special  senses  are  every  one  of  them  developed  from  the 
system — are  modifications  of  that  same  tissue  in 
)ffh\ch  the  tactna]  eenee  in  general  is  seated.  Nor  is  this 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  eye  and  the  ear  are, 
1  their  types  of  structure,  morphologically  identical  with 
B  v»Jm«tf,  or  moat  perfect  organs  of  touch.  {PrincipUa 
fSioloffy,  §  235.) 

f  The  hypothesis  of  Evolution  implies  that  the  senses  in 
meral  liave  a  yet  deeper  basis  in  those  primordial  proper- 
B  of  organic  matter  which  distinguish  it  from  inorganic 
tatter.  And  many  facta  point  to  the  conclusion  that  sensi- 
ility  of  all  kinds  takes  its  rise  out  of  those  fiindenicntal 
38ea  of  nutrition  and  waste — ^integration  and  disinte- 
ration — in  which  Life,  in  its  primitive  form,  conaists, 
Ihough  these  facts  do  not  suffice  to  establish  such  a  con- 
laion,  and  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  general  ai^i- 
Knt  that  they  shoulil  be  here  given,  yet  they  form  so 
iprtipriate  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  the  chapter 
Ut  it  will  be  well  to  devote  a  section  to  them. 


y  %  140,  In  the  lowest  animals,  which  are  so  little  organized 
I  t«  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  homogeneoua,  all  the  vital 
aictions  are  diffused  throughout  the  whole  body.     Every 

;  exhibits  more  or  less  of  that  contractility  which  in 
Igfatir  creatures  is  confined  to  the  muscles;  that  aenaitive- 

9  which  tliey  show  only  in  the  nerves;  that  al)ility  to 
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absorb  nntriment  which  is  eventually  confined  to  th& 
aUmentary  canal;  that  excretory  action  afterwards  divided 
among  the  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys;  that  reproductive 
power  which  with  them  is  localized.  Where,  as  in  the 
lowest  creatures  of  all,  the  body  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  a  structureless  substance,  and  where,  as  in  somewhat 
higher  and  larger  creatures,  the  body  is  little  else  than  an 
aggregation  of  like  units  of  nucleated  protoplasm,  there  is 
an  almost  complete  community  of  functions  throughout; 
and  only  as  fast  as  this  originally-uniform  tissue  becomes 
differentiated,  does  each  part  lose  the  power  of  subserving 
other  processes  than  its  habitual  one.  {Prmoiples  of  Biology ^ 
§§57—60.) 

But  this  specialization  of  functions  does  not  altogether 
obliterate  the  original  community  of  functions.  Even  where 
"  the  physiological  division  of  labour  '^  has  been  carried 
furthest,  many  of  the  tissues  retain  certain  powers  of  ful- 
filling one  another's  duties.  In  man,  skin  can  discharge  the 
office  of  mucous  membrane,  and  mucous  membrane  of  skin. 
Lungs  and  kidneys  can  to  some  extent  supply  each  other's 
shortcomings.  When  the  liver  fails,  biliary  matter  is  got 
rid  of  through  both  skin  and  kidneys.  In  salivation,  the 
glands  of  the  mouth  become  supplementary  excreting 
organs.  And  the  skin,  while  having  mainly  the  function  of 
ejecting  perspirable  matter,  yet  remains,  to  some  extent, 
both  a  respiratory  surface  and  a  surface  through  which 
nutriment  can  be  absorbed. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  general  fact,  that  throughout  the 
life  made  up  of  unintelligent  organic  processes,  hetero- 
geneity of  function  arises  out  of  a  primordial  homogeneity, 
the  traces  of  which  are  never  entirely  lost,  we  shall  be 
prepared  for  a  parallelism  of  method  and  results  in  the 
evolution  of  that  other  division  of  life  consisting  of  the 
sensory  and  motor  actions.  Here,  too,  we  may  look  for  a 
certain  community  of  function  throughout  the  whole  organ- 
ism— a  possession  by  the  whole  organism  of  those  suscepti- 
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s  which  are  ultimately  loeated  and  developed  in  eyes, 
,  nose,  and  the  rest.    The  nucleated  protoplasm  which, 
'  one  process  of  differentiation  and   integration,   gives 
1  to  the  internal  and  external  systems — the  visceral 
_      1  nervo-mnscular  organs — must  have,  to  some  extent, 
the  powers  of  llie  last  as  well  as  those  of  the  first.     Not 
only  the  fiindamental  division  into  vegetative  and  animal 
functions,  but  the  suhdiviaiona  of  each  of  these,  miist  be 
fanJed  as  specializations  of  the  various  properties  whieli 
fery  part  of  the  elemental  tissue  possesses  in  some  alight 
Let  us  glance  at  the  genesis  of  the  several  eenaea 
1  this  point  of  view. 
^  Between  touch  and  assimilation  there  exists,  in  the  lowest 
^alures,  an  intimate  connexion.     In  many  Bhizopods  the 
tactual  surface  and  the  absorbing  surface  are  co-extensive. 
The  Amaba,  a  speck  of  jelly  having  no  constant  form,  sends 
out,  in  this  or  that  direction,  prolongations  of  its  substance, 
One  of  these  meeting  with,  and  attaching  itself  to,  some 
relatively  fixeil  object,  becomes  a  temporary  limb  by  \Fhich 
B  body  of  the  creature  is  drawn  forward;  but  if  this  pro- 
igstion   metts   ^vith   some   relatively   small   portion   of 
3  matter,  it  slowly  expands  its  extremity  round  this, 
wly  contracfa,  and  slowly  draws  the  nutritive  morsel  into 
i  of  the  body,  which  collapses  round  it  and  pre- 
fcitly  dissolves  it.     That  is  to  say,  the  same  portion  of 
[ue  is  at  once  arm,  hand,  mouth,  and  intestine — shows  us 
B  tactual  and  absorbent  functions  united  in  one.    And  if 
I  aaaume,  as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  the  behaviour  of  this 
(totruded  part  when  its  end  touches  assimilable  matter, 
sea  from  some  molecular  action  set  up  between  the  two — 
fccanscd  by  a  commencing  absorption  of  the  assimilable 
Bintter,  we  shall  see  a  still  closer  relation  between  the  pri- 
mordial sense  and  the  primordial  vegetative  function. 
In  the  same  phenomena  we  may  trace  a  nascent  sense  of 
^^Hte.     The  ability  to  discriminate  between  organic  and 
^ffergftnic  matter,  appears  to  be  possessed  in  some  degree 
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even  by  the  simplest  animals.  Rhizopods  do  not  absorb 
indiscriminately  all  fragments  of  available  size;  nor  do  the 
tentacles  of  polypes  commonly  behave  in  the  same  way 
when  touched  by  inorganic  bodies  as  when  touched  by 
organic  bodies.  And  bearing  in  mind  that  to  creatures 
living  in  water,  the  inorganic  or  innutritive  matters  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  insoluble,  while  the  organic  or 
nutritive  are  the  soluble;  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
selective  power  which  they  possess  is  due,  as  above  implied, 
to  the  setting  up  of  an  assimilative  process  when  assimilable 
matter  is  brought  in  contact  with  them,  and  to  the  absence 
of  that  process  when  the  matter  presented  is  not  assimilable. 
So  that  this  selective  power,  which  is  an  incipient  sense  of 
taste,  is,  primarily,  one  aspect  of  that  integrating  action 
which  mainly  constitutes  the  life.  For  thus  interpreting 
the  facts  we  have  the  \^arrant  that,  even  in  its  highest 
developments,  tasting  forms  one  link  in  the  chain  of  assimi- 
lative actions.  The  mouth  is  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  secretes  digestive  fluids  and  takes  up  dissolved  sub- 
stances. The  mouth  does  both  these:  its  saliva  is  a  diges- 
tive fluid,  and  in  the  act  of  tasting,  some  of  the  dissolved 
substances  are  absorbed  through  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tongue  and  palate. 

Smell  has  the  same  root  with  taste,  and  remains  through- 
out closely  associated  with  it.  In  aquatic  creatures  the  two 
senses  can  be  but  degrees  of  the  same :  the  one  responding 
to  a  more  dilute  solution  of  nutritive  substance,  and  the 
other  to  a  more  concentrated  solution.  As  the  soluble 
matters  which  surround  a  fragment  of  animal  tissue  are  not 
confined  to  its  actual  surface,  but  are  diffused  in  the  sur- 
rounding water  with  an  abundance  that  decreases  as  the 
distance  increases,  it  is  obvious  that  a  greater  susceptibility 
will  render  the  fragment  perceptible  before  there  is  absolute 
contact;  and  that  so,  taste  must  pass  gradually  into  smell. 
The  intimate  connection  of  taste  with  smell,  and  of  both 
with  touch,  is  displayed  even  in  man.    The  nerves  of  both 
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Iftre  spread  out  under  a  membrane  that  is  continuoug  with, 
and  hut  a  slight  modification  of,  the  skin;  they  lie  under 
adjacent  partti  of  this  membrane,  near  its  junction  with  the 
skin;  the  sensationa  they  give  are  so  closely  allied  that, 
knowing  the  smell  of  a  substance,  we  t:an  frequently  form 
L  an  approximately  true  judgment  of  its  taate;  and  to  both, 
rtfae  substances  to  be  perceived  must  be  presented  iu  solu- 
1  tion — the  sapid  must  be  either  already  dissolved,  or  dis- 
I  solvable  by  the  saliva,  and  the  odorous  must  be  condensed 

■  by  the  film  of  moisture  covering   the  membrane   which 
K]ines   the   olfactory   chambera.      Thus,    the   difference    is 

■  less  between  the  modes  in  which  the  sensations  arc  ulti- 
■anatcly  produced,  than  between  the  forma  under  which  the 

lubstancea  producing  them  originally  exist^lifiuid  or  solid 

mia  the  oue  caae;  gaseous  or  vapoua  in  the  other.     Further, 

the  relationship  of  the  sense  of  smell  to  the  fundamental 

■'Organic  actions,  is  directly  traceable  even  in  ourselves.    The 

■aiostrils  and  the  olfactory  chambers  which  open  out  of  them, 

lar« simply  divergent  branches  oi  the  alimentary  canal,  from 

■Irbich,  in  the  embryo,  they  are  not  separate;  and  absorbing 

Pinto  the  system,  as  they  do,  some  of  the  floating  particles 

f  given  off  by  the  food  that  is  being  eaten,  or  is  about  to  be 

laten,  their  action,  too,  is  but  an  evanescent  form  of  nutri- 

;t3on.    Add  to  which,  that  in  so  far  as  the  olfactory  action  is 

Aot  nutritive  it  is  respiratory;  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  lies 

ietween  the  two  primary  vital  processes. 

Again,  in  its  initial  stages  even  the  faculty  of  sight  is 

mplicated  with  the  functions  of  organic  life.     The  organ- 

■ums  which  occupy  the  border  land  between  the  animal  and 

■■Tegetal  kingdoms,  share  with  plants  the  ability  to  decom- 

l.pose  carbonic  acid  under  the  influence  of  light.     Water 

ft«ontaining  Protazoa  gives  off  oxygen  on  exposure  to  the 

f  win's  ravs.     The  link  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 

Irliving  forms,  which  these  lowest  creatures  present  in  stnic- 

,  development,  and  chemical  character,  they  appear  to 

lent  in  their  nutritive  action  also.     Naturally,  then,  we 
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may  expect  that  on  paseing  from  them  to  T^etal  and 
organisms  respectively,  we  shaU  on  the  one  hand  find  the 
ability  to  decompose  carbonic  acid  by  the  agency  of  I^^ 
more  and  more  developed,  and  on  the  other  hand  more  and 
more  wanting.  Recently  disclosed  facts  answer  to  the  ex- 
pectation. In  the  first  place,  the  researches  of  Schuhze  go 
to  establish  an  identity  between  the  chlorophyll  of  plants, 
and  the  colouring  matter  of  sundry  low  types  of  jmimals^  as 
for  instance  the  Hydra.  In  the  second  place,  the  Hydrm 
habitually  shuns  the  light — habitually  chooses  the  dark  side 
of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  placed.  May  we  not  infer  that 
the  sensitiveness  to  light  which  the  Hydra  exhibits,  resohs 
from  the  action  of  light  on  its  contained  chlorophyll;  that  as 
in  plants,  this  action  is  one  through  which  the  components  of 
chlorophyll  are  assimilated;  and  that  thus,  the  power  which 
the  primordial  tissue  possesses  to  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
ness— a  power  which  forms  the  germ  of  the  visual  faculty 
— is  due  to  a  modification  produced  by  light  on  the  general 
vital  processes?  Any  doubt  that  may  be  felt  respecting 
this  hypothesis,  will,  I  think,  disappear  on  remembering 
that  even  in  ourselves  the  general  surface  of  the  body 
retains  a  physiological  sensitiveness  to  light.  The  darken- 
ing of  the  skin  caused  by  long  exposure  to  sunshine,  implies 
a  modified  assimilation  in  the  tissue  penetrated  by  light — a 
change  in  the  absorption  of  materials  supplied  by  the  blood. 
In  transparent  and  semi-transparent  creatures,  any  such 
photogenic  effect  must  pervade  the  whole  body;  and  if  so 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  light  may  produce  marked 
changes  in  such  creatures. 

That  hearing  has,  like  the  other  senses,  a  root  in  the 
primitive  vital  functions,  there  is  little  if  any  direct  evidence. 
But  for  suspecting  that  it,  too,  is  differentiated  from  them, 
we  have  the  reason  that  to  sound,  as  to  light,  the  whole 
animal  organism  in  its  simplest  forms  possesses  a  feeble 
susceptibility.  A  slight  tap,  causing  a  vibration  to  pass 
through  the  vessel  containing  them,  is  responded  to  by 
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I  creatures  in  whom  no  sign  of  an  auditory  organ  exiats. 
I  And  if  we  call  to  mind  the  facts  tliat  congenitally  deaf 
[  persons  are  acutely  affected  by  sonorous  vibrations  in  tha 
I  IkkJics  they  touch,  and  can  perceive  such  vibrations  even  in 
the  air  when  prothiced  by  loud  coneuasiona,  as  the  firing  of 
cannon — if  we  infer,  aa  we  luust,  that  oven  in  man  the 
]  wiiole  body  is  in  some  degree  sensitive  to  sound,  and  tliat 
I  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  one  part  is  8imi)ly  a  spoeializa- 
I  tion  of  this  general  sensitiveness;  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
I  in  understanding  how  the  humblest  zoophytes  and  moUus- 
I  coid  animals  feel  the  jar  of  those  rapid  undulations  which 
I  constitute  objective  sound.     Of  lax   tissue,   and   of  like 
I  specific  gravity  with  iLi  medium,  one  of  these  creatures 
I  must  be  permeated   by  such   undulations  throughout  ita 
I  entire  mass,  almost  as  though  it  were  so  much  water;  and 
I  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  the  suiistance  of  its  tissues  bo  dis- 
turl)ed  as  to  produce  a  marked  change  in  their  general 
state,  and  some  consequent  clisngo  in  the  external  mani- 
festations,   Still  it  uiay  be  askod — How  do  those  facta  and 
inferences  affiliate  the  facidty  of  hearing  on  the  primary 
L. vital  processes!    I  reply — They  tend  to  do  this  by  snggeat- 
ling  that  the  contraction  produced  by  any  sonorous  vibration 
l:|)enneating  a  zoophyte's  body,  results  from  some  modifica- 
Ttion  of  these  vital  processes.     The  life  of  one  of  these 
■creatures  is  little  else  than  the  cumulative  result  of  the  lives 
l,€>f  its  component  cells  or  nucleated  portions  of  protoplasm, 
■vhich  severally  absorb  the  nutrient  juices  percolating  among 
ihem,  are  severally  bathed  by  the  oxygenating  medium,  and 
■Beverally  carrj'  on  the  integrating  and  disintegrating  actions 
ll>y  and  for  themselves.      Now  anything  which  causes  a 
l«iidden  agitation  of  the  aerating  liquid  diffused  through 
ihiB  almost   homogeneous  tissue,   will   produce  a  sudden 
se  of  vital  activity  in  all  the  comimnents  of  the  tissue. 
.  rapid  succession  of  undulations  propagated  through  it 
must  do  this.     And  we  have  tut  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
Icreascd  vital  activity  of  each  component  is  accompanied  by 
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flome  change,  probably  isomeric,  which  alters  its  form,  to 
understand  how  a  contraction  of  the  entire  creature  may 
result. 

Thus,  there  is  not  a  little  reason  to  think  that  all  forms  of 
sensibility  to  external  stimuli,  are,  in  their  nascent  shapes, 
nothing  but  the  modifications  which  those  stimuli  produce 
in  that  duplex  process  of  integration  and  disintegration 
which  constitutes  the  primordial  life,  physiologically  con- 
sidered. A  zoophyte  cannot  be  touched  without  the  fluids 
diffused  throughout  the  disturbed  tissues  being  put  in 
motion,  and  so  made  to  supply  oxygen  and  nutriment  with 
greater  rapidity.  Nutritive  matter  brought  in  contact  with 
the  surface,  which  is  everywhere  absorbent,  must  excite  the 
vital  actions  still  more;  and  so  must  cause  the  touch  of 
nutritive  nuitter  to  l>e  specially  responded  to.  A  diffusion 
of  such  matter  in  the  form  of  an  odour,  will  tend  in  a 
slight  degree  to  produce  analogous  effects.  The  tissue 
having  the  requisite  chemical  nature,  light,  also,  must 
mixlify  the  assimilative  actions.  And,  as  just  shown, 
8onon>us  vibrations  prol>ably  do  the  like.  If  we  make  the 
n^asonable  assumption  that  the  protoplasm  of  these  almost 
luiorgjinixtHl  crt^aturt^  is  isomerically  changed  by  changes 
in  their  vital  activity,  we  have  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  effivts  which  outer  agencies  pnxluce.  So  far  as  they 
gi>,  facts  harmonize  with  the  deiluction  from  the  law  of 
organic  development — the  deiluction  that  as  the  primitive 
ti:ft>ue  out  of  whioh  are  evolveil  the  onrans  of  vesretative  life, 
jH^sst^sst^,  to  simie  extent,  the  functional  jx>wers  of  those 
orgjins:  so  nuist  it,  to  s^nno  extent,  jx^sse^  the  functional 
jHnvor^  of  the  orpn\s  of  animal  life,  and  among  them  of  the 
stnis<^  which  similarlv  arise  out  of  it  bv  a  continuous  differ- 
entiatiou  and  integration. 

i^Kviing  hor\^  tht^s^^^  s^Hvulations  retspecting  the  genesis  of 
the  s^^veral  tav'ultit^  thrv>usrh  which  the  animal  orsranian 
holds  vvmtuiiuiv^tion  >vith  the  external  world,  let  us  now  co 
on  to  our  immediate  subject — that  extension  of  the  oorre- 
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fepondence  in  Space,  wliicli  accoinpaiiiea  the  evolution  of 
tliege  faculties. 

»§  141,  Differentiated  gradually,  &3,  in  aquatic  creatures, 
Binell  18  from  touch  and  taste,  its  nascent  form  is  not  likely 
to  be  detected  without  careful  experiments;  and  I  have  not 
met  witli  accounts  of  such.  "  How  far  anj'  sense  of  smell 
exists  in  the  lower  invertebrata,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  de- 
termined," says  Dr.  Carpenter:  "  but  it  would  seem  not  im- 
prohaiile  that  even  where  no  special  organ  is  apparent,  some 
part  of  the  general  surface  may  be  endowed  with  olfactive 

Reensibility."  But  however  the  sense  of  smell  originates,  we 
may  conclude  that  only  when  in  some  degree  localized,  docs 
it  become  a  means  whereby  internal  relations  can  be  brought 
into  something  like  definite  correspondence  \vith  external 
relations  which  do  not  occur  in  contact  with  the  body. 
Supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  along  with  its  other 
diffused  faculties  the  whole  mass  of  the  primitive  animal 
possesses  a  feeble  susceptibility  to  odours;  the  only  corre- 
...gpondence  which  may  be  established  through  this,  must  be 
leen  in  some  state  of  readiness  to  seize  the  prey,  or  avoid 
■the  enemy,  whose  prosimity  an  odour  implies.  Though,  by 
■veans  of  such  endowment,  an  inner  relation  can  be  adjusted 
■to  an  outer  relation  a  httle  removed  from  the  surface;  yet, 
Ithere  can  be  no  adjustment  to  relations  either  of  direction 
a  space  or  nf  distance  m  space  But  as  soon  as  there  exists 
I  susceptibility  that  is  loniewhat  localized,  the  organism 
must  1)6  differently  affetted  bj  an  odoriferous  body,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  situated  in  tins  or  that  position.  And  when,  as 
Van  accompaniment  of  specialization,  there  is  increased  effi- 
ciency, a  feebly-scented  object  near  to  the  more  highly 
F  Bensitivc  tract,  may  produce  a  response  as  great  as  a 
I  Btrongly-scented  object  somewLerc  in  its  neighbourliood 
L  produces  in  an  organism  possessed  of  a  diffused  but  inferior 
lusoeptibility. 
Paseing  from  these  vague  beginnings,  it  will  be  obvious 
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that  as  fast  as  there  is  developed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
respiratory  passages  a  definite  apparatus  capable  of  being 
excited  by  floating  particles,  there  must  be  an  extension  of 
the  space  through  which  co-existences  and  sequences  in  the 
environment  can  establish  corresponding  co-existences  and 
sequences  in  the  organism.  When  we  trace  up  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  faculty  to  that  perfection  in  which  it  is  possessed 
by  dogs  and  by  deer,  we  see  that  one  of  the  aspects  under 
which  the  advance  presents  itself,  is  the  increasing  distance 
at  which  certain  inner  and  outer  relations  can  be  brought 
into  adjustment;  and  that,  other  things  equal,  there  is  a 
simultaneous  advance  in  the  degree  of  life. 

§  142.  Though  that  ability  to  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
ness which  characterizes  the  entire  body  in  sundry  of  the 
humblest  types,  foreshadows  the  visual  faculty,  nothing  like 
what  we  call  sight  results  until  this  ability  is  concentrated 
in  a  particular  spot.  The  rudimentary  eye  consisting,  as 
mdkPlcmariay  of  some  pigment  grains,  may  be  considered 
as  simply  a  part  of  the  surface  more  irritable  by  light  than 
the  rest.  Some  idea  of  the  impression  it  is  fitted  to  receive 
may  be  formed  by  turning  our  closed  eyes  towards  the  light, 
and  passing  the  hand  backwards  and  forwards  before  them. 
But  as  soon  as  even  this  slight  specialization  of  function  is 
reached,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  organism  to  respond  to 
the  motions  of  opaque  bodies  that  pass  near.  While  only  a 
general  sensitiveness  to  light  exists,  the  intercepting  of  the 
Sim's  rays  by  something  which  throws  the  whole  or  a  greater 
part  of  the  creature  into  shade,  is  required  to  produce  an 
internal  change;  but  when  there  comes  to  be  a  specially 
sensitive  spot,  anything  which  casts  a  shadow  on  that  spot 
alQne,  produces  an  internal  change.  And  as  that  which 
obscures  only  a  small  part  of  the  organism  is  usually  a 
comparatively  small  object,  this  advance  from  diffused  sen- 
sitiveness to  concentrated  sensitiveness  enables  the  organism 
to  respond,  not  only  to  marked  general  changes  in  luminous- 
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I  neaa  which  ita  environment  undergoes,  but  also  to  marked 
I  special  clianges  in  luminousneaa  caused  by  the  motions  of 
I  adjacent  bodies. 

The  contrast  between  light  and  darkness,  or  rather  be- 
ween  widely  different  degrees  of  light,  being  all  that  the 
I  most  rudimentary  vision  recognizes;  and  diatinct  obscura- 
1  ti<m  being  producible  by  an  adjacent  small  object  only  when 
[  it  is  very  close;  we  may  infer  that  nascent  vision  extends 
L  to  those  objects  alone  which  arc  just  about  to  touch  the 
L  organism,  either  in  eonaequenee  of  their  motion  or  of  ita 
I  motion.     We  may  infer  that  it  amounts  at  first  to  little 
I  more  than  anticipatory  touch;   and  that  so  there  is  estal>- 
I  lished  in  the  organism  a  general  relation  between  visual  and 
I  tactual  impressions,  corresponding  to  the  general  relation 
I 'between  o|)acity  and  eolidity  in  the  environment.     Be  this 
3  it  may,  however,  it  ia  clear  that  an  incipient  faculty  of 
'  Bight,  though  the  vaguest  imaginable  in  the  sensations  it 
pi^-ea,  and  the  most  limited  that  can  bo  conceived  in  range, 
implies  not  only  some  extension  of  the  correspondence  in 
spnce,  but  a  new  order  of  correspondence. 
L      Aa  we  ascend  to  creatures  having  more  developed  eyes, 
I  we  find  an  increase  in  the  sphere  of  surrounding  space 
■  throughout  which  external  relations  can  establish  correspond- 
ing internal  relations.    A  alight  convexity  of  the  epidermic 
layer  lying  over  the  sensitive  tract,  first  serves,  by  concen- 
trating the  rays,  to  render  aijpreciablo  lesa  marked  varia- 
Litions  in  the  quantity  of  light;  and  thus  brings  into  view 
mthe  same  bodies  at  a  greater  distance,  and  amaller  or  less 
liopaque  iKHliea  at  the  same  distance.     From  this  point  up- 
t -wards,  through  the  various  types  of  aquatic  creatures  to  the 
•.higher  air-breathing  creatures,   we   trace,   under  variona 
L  forms  and  modifications,  a  complicating  visual  apparatus 
Land  a  widening  apace  through  which  the  correspondence 
extends.    It  is  needless  to  go  into  details.    Hypotheses  and 
lilluatrations  aside,  it  ia  obvious  that  from  the  polype  which 
9  not  stir  till  touched,  up  to  the  teleseopie^yed  vulture 
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or  the  far-sighted  Bushman,  one  aspect  of  progressing  life 
is  the  greater  and  greater  remoteness  at  which  visible  rela- 
tions in  the  environment  produce  adapted  relations  in  the 
organism. 

§  143.  Similarly  with  the  auditory  faculty.  So  long  as 
the  susceptibility  to  sonorous  vibrations  is  slight,  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  body  at  large,  there  is  nothing  like  what  we 
call  hearing.  Only  when  the  susceptibility  comes  to  be  in- 
tensified in  one  place,  can  a  sound  proceeding  from  a  par- 
ticular point  in  the  environment,  be  distinguished  from  a 
tremor  of  the  environment  as  a  whole.  iVf ter  there  has 
arisen  a  rudimentary  ear,  consisting  of  a  dermal  sac  con- 
taining otolithes,  which  multiply  the  vibrations  striking  the 
skin  that  covers  them  as  the  primitive  cornea  concentrates 
the  rays  passing  through  it;  then,  a  moderate  sound  at 
some  distance  or  a  slight  sound  close  to  it,  may  produce 
on  the  creature  as  great  an  effect  as  the  ^^olent  shock  of 
its  entire  medium  produces  on  a  creature  not  thus  endowed. 
And  along  with  this  new  sense  there  comes  into  existence 
a  new  set  of  correspondences — those  between  certain  audi- 
tory impre^ions  and  consequent  motions  in  the  organism, 
and  certain  sound-causing  powers  and  co-existent  properties 
in  adjacent  bodies. 

Successive  improvements  of  this  faculty,  as  of  those 
already  dealt  with,  expand  the  surroimding  sphere  through- 
out which  certain  relations  in  the  environment  cause  adapted 
relations  in  the  onranism.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  though 
the  minor  irre^ilarities  involved  by  their  special  habits  are 
considerable,  yet,  viewed  in  the  mas?,  animals  of  higher 
and  hicher  types  show  us  greater  and  greater  ranges  in 
their  auditory  ov^rrespondences. 

§  144.  The  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  spdice 
does  not  end  with  the  perfecting  of  the  senses^  In  crea- 
tures of  comparfttively-advanced  organization,  there  arise 
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(owers  of  adjiistlng  inner  relations  to  outer  relations  tiiat 

3  far  too  remote  for  direct  perception.     Tlie  motions  by 

itrhicli  8  t-arricr^pigeon  finds  its  way  home  thongli  taken  a 

mundred  miles  awaj,  cannot  be  guided  by  sight,  smell,  or 

^bearing,  in  their  direct  and  simple  forma.    Chased  animals 

^ihat  make  their  way  across  the  country  to  places  of  refuge 

r  out  of  vieiv,  are  obviously  led  by  combinations  of  past  and 

jjpTesent  impressions  which  enable  them  to  transcend  the 

pliere  of  the  senses.    And  thus  also  it  must  be  with  crea- 

nres  that  annually  migrate  to  other  lands. 

In  man,  this  secondary  process  of  extension  is  carried 

Btill  further.     Though  the  correspondences  he  effects  by 

immediate  perception  have  a  narrower  range  in  space  than 

tboae  of  some  inferior  creatures;   and  though  in  that  species 

of  indirect  adjustment  just  exemplified,  he  is  behind  sundry 

wild  and  domestic  animals;    yet,   by  still   more  indirect 

means,  he  adjusts  internal  relations  to  external  relations  that 

:  immensely  beyond  the  appreciation  of  lower  beings. 

J'  combining  his  own  perceptions  with  the  perceptions  of 

iliers  as  registered  in  maps,  he  can  reach  special  places 

[ring  thousands  of  miles  away  over  the  Earth's  surface,    A 

I  diip,  guided  by  compass,  and  stars,  and  chronometer,  brings 

1  from  the  antipodes  information  by  wliich  his  jmrchases 

!  are  adapted  to  prices  there.     From  the  characters 

:  exposed  strata  he  infers  the  presence  of  coal  below; 

ud  thereupon  adjusts  the  sequences  of  his  actions  to  co- 

Xistences  a  thousand  feet  underneath.    Nor  ia  the  environ- 

ERient  through  which  his  correspondences  reach,  limited  to 

^e  surface  and  the  sulistance  of  the  Earth,     It  stretches 

bto  the  surrounding  sphere  of  infinity.    It  was  extended  to 

•■  moon  when  the  Chaldeans  dLscovered  how  to  predict 

flipses;  to  the  sun  and  nearer  planets  when  the  CVipemi- 

i  system  was  established;  to  the  remoter  planets  when 

I  improved  telescope  disclosed  one,  and  calculation  fixed 

Be  position  of  the  other;  to  the  stars  when  their  parallax 

lid  proper  motion  were  measured ;  and,  in  a  vague  way, 
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even  to  the  nebul®,  when  their  compofiition  and  forms  of 
structure  were  ascertained 

§  145.  Before  leaving  this  general  proposition^  that  the 
progress  of  life  and  intelligence  is,  under  one  of  its  aspects^ 
an  extension  of  the  space  through  which  the  correspondence 
between  the  organism  and  its  environment  reaches,  it  may 
be  well  to  remark  that  its  truth  is  independent  of  all  con- 
clusions as  to  the  modes  in  which  the  correspondence  is 
developed.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter  I  have  filled 
up  some  of  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  by  reasonings  that 
are  partially  hypothetical;  and  have  thus  opened  the  door 
to  possible  criticisms,  which  may  at  first  sight  be  supposed 
to  tell  against  the  doctrine  at  large.  But  a  moment's  con- 
sideration will  show  that  by  whatever  steps  the  senses  of 
smell,  sight,  and  hearing,  arise,  the  result  remains  the  same. 
Unquestionable  facts  form  the  substance  of  the  argument. 
It  is  a  fact  that  where  the  sense  of  touch  is  the  only  one 
definitely  manifested,  the  correspondence  between  the  or- 
ganism  and  its  en^-ironment  extends  only  to  that  part  of 
the  environment  by  which  the  organism  is  bathed.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  appearance  of  the  higher  senses,  even  in  their 
most  rudimentary  forms,  is  accompanied  by  some  extension 
of  the  space  throughout  which  correspondences  can  be 
effected.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  successive  stages  in  the 
development  of  each  sense  imply  successive  enlargements 
of  this  sphere  of  space.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  advent  of 
rationality  is,  among  other  wayS;  shown  in  the  carrying  of 
these  enlargements  still  further. 

Here,  indeed,  let  me  draw  attention  to  the  truth  indi- 
cated by  some  of  the  above  examples,  that  the  extension 
of  the  correspondence  in  space  is  exhibited  not  in  the  as- 
cending grades  of  animal  life  alone,  but  in  the  successive 
phases  of  human  civilization,  and  is  even  now  going  on. 
From  early  races  acquainted  only  with  neighbouring  locali- 
ties, up  to  modem  geographers  who  specify  the  latitude  and 
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ngitade  of  every  place  on  the  globe — from  tlie  ancient 
tuilders  and  nietallurgiats,  knowing  but  Biirface-depoaits, 
up  to  the  geologists  of  our  day  whose  data  in  some  cases 
enable  them  to  describe  the  material  existing  at  a  depth 
never  yet  reached  bj  the  miner — from  the  savage  barely 
able  to  say  in  how  many  days  a  full  moon  will  return,  up  to 
the  astronomer  who  ascertains  tbe  period  of  revolution  of  a 
double  star — there  has  been  a  gradual  widening  of  the  sur- 
rounding region  throughout  whicli  the  adjuatuient  of  inner 
to  outer  relations  extends. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  the  additional  eWdeuce 
thus  afforded  that  the  degree  of  life  varies  as  the 
degree  of  corrcspondetice.  On  the  one  hand,  each  further 
extension  of  the  correa]X)ndetice  in  spat-c  adds  to  the 
ntmiber  of  external  relations  to  which  internal  relations  are 
Adjusted — adds,  that  ia,  to  the  nimiber  of  internal  efaangea 
—adds  tlierefore  to  the  amount  of  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  the  space  throughout  which  the  correspondence 
reaches,  and  the  more  numerous  the  adjustments  which  can 
eonseqnently  be  made,  the  greater  must  be  the  number  of 
in  which  food  is  obtained  and  danger  shunned. 
Whence  we  may  clearly  see  how  life  and  ability  to  maintain 
life,  are  two  aides  of  the  same  fact — how  life  is  a  combina- 
tion of  processes  the  result  of  whose  workings  is  their  own 
continuance. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    CX)BB£SPOND£NCE    AS    BXTENDIKG    IN    TIME* 

§  146.  It  was  pointed  out  some  pages  back  (§  136),  that 
while  the  lowest  Protaphyta  and  Protoza  display  no  mani- 
fest adjustments  of  internal  changes  to  changes  in  the  envi- 
ronment, the  higher  plants  pass  through  cycles  or  states  an- 
swering to  the  cycles  of  the  seasons.  Whether  this  should  be 
regarded  as  a  progress  towards  correspondence  in  Time,  is 
doubtful.  It  may  be  said  that  since  in  a  tree  the  budding, 
blossoming,  ripening  the  fruit,  and  dropping  the  leaves, 
occur  at  the  same  times  with  fit  external  conditions,  the 
inner  sequences  are  conformed  to  the  outer  ones.  But  it 
may  be  replied  that  this  is  an  incidental  result  of  the  per- 
petual adaptation  of  the  internal  actions  to  external  co- 
existences (temperature,  light,  moisture),  which,  by  passing 
through  a  series  of  variations,  involve  a  parallel  series  of 
variations  in  the  plant.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  putting 
forth  of  leaves  has  reference  simply  to  the  then  concurring 
influences,  and  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  subsequent  nu- 
trition of  the  fruit;  that  the  true  nature  of  these  vegetative 
changes  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  tree  will  flower  in  the 
autumn  if  the  heat  be  great  enough;  and  that  thus  plant- 
life  exhibits  no  true  correspondence  to  sequences  in  the 
environment,  but  only  to  co-existences  in  it.  To  decide  be- 
tween these  views  is  not  easy;    though  on  the  whole  the 

last  seems  the  more  rational.    But  at  any  rate,  this  species 
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thp:  correspondence  as  extending  in  time. 

^«f  correspondence  iu  Time,  if  such  it  be,  ia  o£  a  vague 

I  kind  compared  with  that  properly  so  called. 

Ttiming  to  those  more  detiuite  eases  which  animal  Ufc 

I  displays,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  creatures  possessing  uo 

'  other  sense  than  that  of  touch,  the  sole  external  relations 
with  which  internal  relations  can  be  put  in  correspondence, 
are  relations  of  co-existent.  Only  when  there  conies  to  be 
some  amount  of  smell,  or  sight,  or  hearing,  can  sequencea 
in  the  environment  be  met  by  adjusted  sequences  in  the 
organism.  The  connexion  between  the  tangibility  of  an 
adjacent  body  and  some  co-existent  property  possessed  by 

•  it,  b  the  only  one  to  which,  in  a  zoophyte,  the  coiinexiou 
between  irritation  and  contraction  answers.  Time  is  no 
tQore  involved  than  Space.  But  when  relations  among 
things  or  attributes  that  are  in  any  degree  removed  from 
the  organism,  become  cognizable — when,  for  example,  thero 
exists  incipient  vision,  and  obstruction  of  light  is  oftea 

I  followed  by  a  touch  from  the  obstructing  body — then,  an 
organic  response  to  an  external  sequence  becomes  possible: 
then  the  oi^anism  can  move  in  anticipation  of  motion 
in  an  external  body.  Two  phenomena  in  the  environ- 
ment, the  one  immediately  succeeeding  the  other,  pro- 
duce two  phenomena  in  the  organiEm  in  like  suceea- 
non. 
Or,  to  present  the  proposition  iiuder  another  aspect: — As 
the  simplest  sequences,  and  those  first  perceived,  are  me- 
chanical sequences;  as  mechanical  secjuenc^'s  imply  change 
of  position;  as  change  of  position  implies  progress  through 
Space;  it  follows  that  only  when  there  is  some  degree  of 
apace-penetrating  faculty,  can  there  be  any  adaptation  in 
the  organism  to  changes  of  position  in  adjacent  objects — 

»Rny  adjustment  to  external  sequences — any  correspondence 
in  Time.  After  the  ability  to  respond  to  the  touches  of 
mrrounding  bodies,  the  next  advance  is  the  ability  to  re- 
apond  to  those  motions  of  them  which  precede  touch;  and 
nnce  motion  involves  both  Time  and  Space,  the  first  exten- 
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sion  of  the  correspondence  in  Time  is  necessarily  coeTal 
with  its  first  extension  in  Space. 

§  147.  Throughout  the  successive  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  senses^  these  two  orders  of  correspondence 
progress  together.  In  proportion  as  the  distance  at  which  a 
moving  object  is  perceivable  increases,  the  greater  becomes 
the  duration  of  the  external  actions,  or  chains  of  actions,  to 
which  the  internal  changes  may  be  adjusted.  Other  things 
equal,  the  more  remote  any  body,  the  longer  must  be  the 
interval  before  it  can  act  on  the  organism  or  the  organism 
on  it;  that  is — the  longer  must  be  the  time  between  the 
outer  antecedents  and  consequents  with  which  the  inner 
antecedents  and  consequents  are  put  in  correspondence. 
The  inner  and  outer  sequences  shown  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
heron  by  a  hawk,  are  longer  than  those  shown  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  fish  by  a  heron;  and  are  so  chiefly  because  the 
vision  of  a  heron  is  wider  than  that  of  a  fish.  Without 
giving  cases,  it  will  be  manifest  that  by  the  development  of 
smell  and  hearing  also,  the  correspondences  are  simultane- 
ously extended  in  duration  and  distance.  Not  that  they 
maintain  a  constant  ratio.  The  connexion  between  them  is 
variously  modified  by  circumstances.  The  character  of  the 
environment,  the  particular  powers  of  the  organism  in 
respect  of  locomotion,  as  well  as  other  conditions,  greatly 
affect  it.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  two  kinds  of 
extension  are  connate;  and  that,  in  so  far  as  mechanical 
phenomena  are  concerned,  they  display  throughout  a  gen- 
eral inter-dependence. 

§  148.  This  limitation — "  in  so  far  as  mechanical  pheno- 
mena are  concerned  " — serves  to  introduce  the  fact  that,  in 
respect  to  other  orders  of  phenomena,  the  progress  of  the 
correspondence  in  Time  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its 
progress  in  Space.  Did  all  actions  involve  perceptible 
motion — were  alteration  of  position  a  necessary  accompani- 
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ment  of  every  alteration,  the  two  would  be  uniformly  re- 
lated. But  as  there  are  hosts  of  changes,  ciiemical,  thermal, 
electric,  vital,  which  involve  no  appreciable  mechanical 
change — as  there  are  numlierless  changes  of  state  which 
occur  without  changes  of  place;  it  results  that,  in  the  growth 
of  internal  adjuatmcnta  to  these,  there  is  an  extension  of  the 
correspondence  in  Time  separate  from,  and  additional  to, 
that  which  ariaea  from  its  extension  in  Space. 

This  second  species  of  correspondence  in  Time  ia  of  a 
much  higher  order — is,  in  fact,  a  far  more  extended  corre- 
spondence. For  the  ordinary  mechanical  sequences  in 
surrounding  bodies  by  which  each  organism  is  affected,  are 
incalculably  more  rapid  than  the  non-mechanical  sequences. 
The  motions  of  enemies  or  of  prey,  oven  when  sluggish,  are 
readily  appreciable;  a  few  seconds  only,  at  most,  are  needed 
to  bring  about  manifest  changes.  But  the  decay  of  a  dead 
animal,  or  the  ripening  of  fruit,  or  the  drying  up  of  a  pool, 
or  the  hatching  of  an  egg,  occupies  an  immensely  longer 
interval.  One  of  these  latter  sequences  has  a  duration  a 
hundred,  a  thousand,  a  million  times  as  great  as  one  of  the 
former;  and  the  ability  of  the  organism  to  adjust  itself  to 
them,  implies  a  proportionate  extension  of  the  correspon- 
ippi-p  in  Time. 

^KBence  the  fact  that  only  when  we  come  to  creatures  of 
Hpiparativety  high  intelligence,  do  we  meet  witli  inner 
Vnnges  in  adaptation  to  outer  changes  of  a  non-mechanical 
kind.  For  we  must  not  class  as  coming  under  this  head 
Buch  actions  of  inferior  animals  as  are  adjusted  to  daily 
and  annual  modifications  of  the  environment.  These,  like 
parallel  actions  in  plants,  are  most  likely  nothing  but  tlie 
cumulative  results  of  successive  adaptations  of  the  organism 
to  successive  co-existences  in  the  environment.  It  ia  ana- 
tomically demonstrable  that  the  pairing  and  nidification  of 
birds  in  the  spring,  is  |)receded  by  constitutional  changes 

t:h  are  probably  produced  by  more  food  and  higher  tem- 
tnre.     And  it  is  a  rational  inference  that  the  whole 
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series  of  processes  implied  in  the  rearing  of  a  brood,  ars 
severally  gone  through,  not  with  any  recognition  of  remote 
ends,  but  solely  under  the  stimulus  of  conditions  continue 
ously  present. 

An  early  stage  of  the  higher  kind  of  correspondence  in 
Time,  must  be  looked  for  where  the  period  between  ante^ 
cedent  and  consequent  is  but  a  few  hours.  Birds  that  fly 
from  inland  to  the  sea-side  to  feed  when  the  tide  is  out,  and 
cattle  that  return  to  the  farm-yard  at  milking-time,  supply 
instances.  Even  here,  however,  there  is  not  a  purely  intel- 
ligent  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  sequences;  for  creatures 
accustomed  to  eat  or  to  be  milked  at  regular  intervals, 
come  to  have  adapted  recurrences  of  constitutional  states, 
and  the  sensations  accompanying  these  states  form  the 
proximate  stimuli  to  their  acts.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
not  wholly  exclude  these  instances  from  the  category 
of  advancing  correspondence  in  Time;  but  must  recognize 
them  as  imperfect  and  transitional  forms  of  it,  through 
which  only  the  higher  forms  can  be  reached.  For  if  we 
consider  under  what  conditions  only  an  inner  sequence  can 
be  adjusted  to  some  outer  sequence  occupying  hours  or 
days,  it  becomes  plain  that  there  must  exist  in  the  organ* 
ism  a  means  of  recognizing  duration.  Unless  the  organism 
is  differently  affected  by  periods  of  different  lengths,  its 
actions  cannot  be  made  to  fit  slow  external  actions.  When 
we  pass  from  those  mechanical  sequences  in  which  the 
motion  of  the  external  body  itself  serves  the  organism  as  a 
measure  of  duration,  to  those  non-mechanical  sequences 
which  not  only  afford  no  measure  but  last  incomparably 
longer,  the  only  measure  of  duration  available  is  one 
resulting  from  the  periodic  sensations  of  the  organism 
itself.  Naturally,  then,  these  first  examples  of  the  higher 
correspondence  in  Time,  arise  where  an  internal  periodicity 
agrees  with  an  external  periodicity.  And  naturally,  in  the 
cases  next  above  these — cases  implying  some  foresight  of 
future  events,  such  as  is  shown  by  a  dog  hiding  a  bone  in 
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Ibticipation  of  the  time  when  te  will  be  again  Imngry — 
B^ere  is  a  distinct  reference  to  this  same  rccniTenee  of 
Irganic  states. 


§  149.  The  existence  of  ao  wide  a  gap  between  ordinary 
mechanical  se<inGncea  and  most  non-mechanical  aequenees, 
1  reapect  of  the  periods  they  occupy,  joined  with  the  cir- 
pcimistance  that  the  adjustment  of  internal  sequences  to 
lengthened  external  sequences  implies  estimation  of  inter- 
vbIs,  explains  how  it  happens  that  only  when  we  reach  an 
advanced  phase  of  intelligence,  does  this  higher  kind  of 
Lcorrespondence  in  Time  begin  to  exhibit  a  marked  exten- 
|uon-     Not  that  the  transition  ia  sudden.     During  the  first 
tflges  of  human  progress,  the  method  of  estimating  epochs 
ftdoes  not  differ  in  nature  from  that  employed  by  tlie  more 
Intelligent  animals.    There  arc  historical  traces  of  the  fact 
rttat,  originally,  the  civilized  races  adjusted  their  actions  to 
the  longer  sequences  in  the  environment  just  as  Australians 
and  fiusbmcn  do  now,  by  observing  their  coincidence  with 
the  «nigrations  of  birds,  the  floodinga  of  rivers,  the  flower- 
ings of  plants.     And  it  is  obvious  that  the  savages  who, 
after  the  ripening  of  a  certain  berry  travel  to  the  sea-shore, 
knowing  that  they  will  then  tind  a  particular  shell-fish  in 
are  guided  by  much  the  same  process  as  the  dog 
who,   on  seeing   the  cloth   lai<l   for  dinner,   goes  to  the 
nndow  to  watch  for  liis  master.     But  when  these  pheno- 
a  of  tlie  aoaaons  are  observed  to  coincide  with  recurring 
ipheneniena  in  the  heavens — when,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
laboriginal  Hottentots,  periods  come  to  be  measured  partly 
jr  astronomical  and  partly  by  terrestrial  changes;   then  we 
:  making  its  appearance  a   means  whereby  the  corre- 
•ondenee  in  Time  may  l>e  indefinitely  extended.      The 
a's  daily  movements  and  the  monthly  phases  of  the  moon 
'.  once  lieen  generalized,  and  some  small  power  of 
Wunting  having  been  reached,  it  becomes  possible  to  recog- 
I  the  intervals  between  antecedents  and  consequents 
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that  are  long  apart,  and  to  adjust  the  actions  to  them^ 
Multitudes  of  sequences  in  the  environment  which,  in  the 
absence  of  answering  functional  periods,  cannot  be  directly 
responded  to  by  the  organism,  may  be  discerned  and  in- 
directly responded  to  when  there  arises  this  ability  of 
numbering  days  and  lunations.  Given  a  unit  of  Time  and  a 
faculty  of  registering  units,  and  the  internal  actions  may 
be  adjusted  to  countless  non-mechanical  actions  going  on 
externally,  which,  though  the  least  conspicuous,  are  often 
the  most  potent  in  their  effects. 

This  higher  order  of  correspondence  in  Time,  scarcely 
more  than  foreshadowed  among  the  higher  animals,  and 
definitely  exhibited  only  when  we  arrive  at  the  human 
race,  has  made  marked  progress  during  civilization.  The 
lowest  tribes  of  men  who  wander  from  place  to  place  as  the 
varying  supplies  of  wild  animals,  roots,  and  insects,  dictate, 
do  not  adapt  their  conduct  to  periods  exceeding  a  year  in 
duration.  Hardly  worthy  to  be  defined  as  creatures  "  look- 
ing before  and  after,"  tlieir  actions  respond  to  few  if  any  se- 
quences longer  than  those  of  the  conspicuous  and  often-re- 
curring phenomena  of  the  seasons.  But  among  semi-civil- 
ized races  we  see,  in  the  building  of  permanent  huts,  in  the 
breeding  and  accumulation  of  cattle,  in  the  storing  of  com- 
modities, that  longer  sequences  are  recognized  and  measures 
taken  to  meet  them.  And  when  united  in  higher  social 
states,  men  show,  by  planting  trees  that  will  not  bear  fruit 
for  a  generation,  by  the  elaborate  educations  they  give  their 
children,  by  building  houses  that  will  last  for  centuries,  by  in- 
suring their  lives,  by  struggling  for  future  wealth  or  fame, 
that  in  them,  internal  antecedents  and  consequents  are  ha- 
bitually adjusted  to  external  ones  which  are  extremely  long 
in  their  intervals.  Especially  is  this  extension  of  the 

correspondence  in  Time  displayed  by  progressing,  science. 
Beginning  with  the  sequences  of  day  and  night,  men 
advanced  to  the  monthly  changes  of  the  moon,  next  to  the 
sun's  annual  cycle,  next  to  the  cycle  of  the  moon's  eclipses 
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and  tile  periods  of  the  planets;  while  modem  astronomy 
determines  the  vast  interval  after  which  the  Earth's  axis 
will  again  point  to  the  same  place  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  sc-BTcely  conceivable  epoch  after  which  planetary  pertur- 
tiations  repeat  themselves. 

When,  as  in  these  cases,  the  sequences  exceed  in  length  the 
lives  of  individual  men,  the  correspondence  is  effected  by  tha 
agency  of  many  men  whose  actions  are  co-ordinated.  An 
Bfitrunouier  who  computes  the  elements  of  a  comet  of  brief 
'.period,  and  who,  after  the  lapse  of  certain  years,  months, 
and  days,  turns  his  telescope  to  that  region  of  the  heavens 
bich  the  expected  body  thortly  makes  its  appearance, 
shows  in  himself  the  entire  correspondence  between  an 
internal  series  of  changes  and  an  external  series.  But  when 
oenturies  pass  between  the  predilection  and  its  fulfilment,  wo 
mee  that  by  the  help  of  written  symbols,  the  proceedings  of 
successive  men  arc  united  into  one  long  soquence,  dis- 
playing the  same  adjustment  to  an  external  sequence  aa 
though  it  had  occurred  in  a  single  man  surviving  through- 
out *he  inter\'al.  Perhaps  nothing  more  strongly  suggests 
the  conception  of  an  entbodied  Humanity,  than  this  ability 
of  Humanity  as  a  whole  to  respond  to  environing  changes 
whicli  are  far  too  slow  to  be  responded  to  by  its  component 
'  idividuals. 


)  150.  The  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Time,  like 

9  extension  in  Space,  involves  an  increased  amount  of  life 
md  renders  possible  a  greater  continuance  of  life.     Each 

mger  sequence  recognized  implies  an  adjustment  of  a  new 
Kt  of  internal  relations  to  a  new  set  of  external  relations — 
tnpties  an  additional  series  of  vital  actions — implies,  there- 
Fore,  an  increased  number  and  heterogeneity  of  the  cora- 

ined  changes  which  constitute  life.  At  the  same  time, 
file  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  these  successively  longer 

Kjnenpes,  is  itself  an  avoidance  of  dangers  or  a  seizing  of 
idvantages;  and  is  consequently  a  process  of  self-ppeserva- 
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tion.  As  we  have  seen,  the  ascending  grades  of  brute  life 
illustrate  this,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  human  progression. 
The  civilized  races,  by  recognizing  slower  changes  and  pro- 
viding for  more  remote  results  than  the  hand-to-mouth- 
living  savage  does,  obviously  meet  more  numerous  contin- 
gencies and  secure  greater  longevity;  while,  in  the  meeting 
of  these  more  numerous  contingencies  a  higher  degree 
of  vital  activity  is  involved.  It  may  be  argued 

with  some  plausibility,  that  the  like  is  true  even  of  the 
adjustment  of  our  conceptions  to  those  immense  periods 
involved  in  the  larger  generalizations  of  astronomy  and 
geology.  For  little  as  the  recognition  of  these  modifies 
human  actions  directly,  yet  indirectly,  by  abolishing  old 
theories  of  creation  and  humanity,  it  ultimately  produces  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  race. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


)    THE    COaSESPONDENCB    AS    INCBEA81NO    IN    BPECIALITT. 


^  151.  Otherwise  considered,  the  evolution  of  life  is  an 
Ivance  in  the  Speciality  o£  the  correspondence  between 
"inner  and  outer  relations.    In  part,  tliis  is  an  aspect  of  the 
processes  described  in  the  last  two  chapters;    and  in  part 
it  is  a  further  and  a  liigher  process.    Just  as  wc  saw  that 
in  so  far  as  mechanical  phenomena  are  concerned,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  correspondence  goes  oti  jjan  jxiaau  in  Space  and 
in  Time,  but  that  the  extension  of  the  correspondence  in 
Tinie  afterwards  takes  in  many  other  orders  of  phenomena; 
80,  tliough  at  first  the  increase  of  the  correspon dunce  in 
Speciality  is  inseparable  from  its  extension  in  Space  and 
,  yet  it  presently  comes  to  include  innumerable  cor- 
)ondencee   not  comprehended   under   either   of   these. 
Bbjectively,   the   development   of   the   trorrcapondence    is 
seritially  one;    but  the  limitations  of  our  intellects  pre- 
mt  us  from  grasping  it  as  one;  »nd  it  is  an  inconvenience 
Hftccompanyinp;  the  presentation   of  it  in  parts,  that  the 
divisions  overlap  one  another. 

The  first  sj)ecialization  of  the  correspondence  occurs  on 
passing  from  those  simplest  organisms  whose  environments 
;  homogeneous  both  in  Space  and  Time,  to  those  whose 
Bvironmenta  are  homogeneous  in  Space  but  heterogeneona 
I  Time.  The  yeast-cell,  touched  on  all  sides  by  the  ele- 
bents  it  requires,  and  during  its  short  life  kept  under  the 
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needful  conditions,  exhibits  a  correspondence  in  the  highest 
degree  general.  But  the  tree  which,  though  constantly 
bathed  by  nutritive  materials,  assimilates  them  only  under 
particular  states  of  the  environment,  exhibits,  in  the  ad- 
justment of  its  internal  changes  to  the  recurring  external 
changes,  some  advance  towards  speciality  of  correspon- 
dence. 

The  next  step  of  the  same  nature — the  step  which  dis- 
tinguishes, so  far  as  it  can  be  distinguished,  the  animal 
kingdom  from  the  vegetal  one — takes  place  when,  relatively 
to  the  needs  of  the  organism,  the  environment  is  hetero- 
geneous both  in  Time  and  Space.  To  the  lowest  living 
things,  the  integrable  matter  is  everywhere  present  under 
uniformly  available  conditions.  To  plants  in  general,  it  is 
everywhere  present,  but  not  under  uniformly  available  con- 
ditions. To  animals  in  general,  it  is  neither  everywhere 
present  nor  present  under  imiformly  available  conditions — 
it  exists  in  particular  bodies  irregularly  dispersed,  which 
can  be  obtained  only  by  particular  actions.  And  thus, 
change  from  a  general  diffusion  of  food  to  a  localiza- 
tion of  food,  involves  a  further  specialization  of  the  corre- 
spondence. The  organism  now  lives  only  on  condition  that 
contact  with  special  masses  of  matter  shall  be  followed  by 
the  special  acts  required  to  utilize  them.  In  the  Amaibii^ 
which  wraps  itself  round  and  gradually  includes  the  small 
nutritive  fragments  it  meets  with,  we  see  that  even  before 
there  are  either  prehensile  or  digestive  organs  the  existence 
of  its  food  in  a  solid  form,  implies  that  the  organism  must 
respond  differently  to  the  contacts  of  solid  matter  and  of 
liquid  matter;  and  this  is  a  progress  towards  speciality  of 
correspondence. 

When  there  arises  the  primary  division  of  the  tissue  into 
stomach  and  skin — when  the  established  differentiation  in 
the  environment  is  met  by  an  established  differentiation  in 
the  organism — when  to  the  ability  to  distinguish  solid  from 
liquid  ma.tter,  comes  to  be  added  the  ability  to  distinguish 
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different  orders  of  solid  matter  irom  one  another;    there 
are  foreshadowed  those  many  higher  specializations  which 
Xtompany  the  development  of  the  Bciises,    These  wc  have 
V  to  consider. 


[  §  152.  Out  of  the  primordial  irritability  which  (exclud- 
i;  the  indeterminate  types  that  underlie  both  divisions  of 
i  organic  world)  oharacterizes  animal  organisms  in  gen- 
btbI,  are  gradually  evolved  those  various  kinds  of  irritability 
which  answer  to  the  various  attributes  of  matter.  The 
fundamental  attribute  of  matter  is  resistance.  The  funda- 
icntal  seiiae  is  a  faculty  o£  responding  to  I'esistauce.  Aud 
ile  in  the  environment,  nsswiated  with  this  attribute  of 
ustance,  are  other  attributes  severally  distinctive  of  certain 
i  of  bodies;  in  the  organism,  there  arise  faculties  of 
iBponding  to  these  other  attributes — faculties  which  enable 
J  organism  to  adjust  its  internal  relations  to  a  greater 
licty  of  external  relations — faculties,  therefore,  which 
rease  the  speciality  of  the  correspondence. 
We  see  this  not  only  in  the  rise  of  the  senses  that  are 
affected  by  tlie  sapid,  odorous,  visible,  and  aound-producing 
properties  of  things,  but  also  in  the  series  of  phases  through 
which  each  sense  advances  towards  perfection.  For  every 
higher  phase  shows  itself  as  an  ability  to  recognize  smaller 
and  smaller  differences,  either  of  kind  or  degree,  in  the 
attributes  of  surrounding  bodies;  and  so  makes  possible 
still  more  special  adjustments  of  inner  to  outer  relations. 

In  tlie  ease  of  touch,  a  progress  is  early  sho\vn  in  the 
power  to  distinguish  a  large  moving  mass  from  a  small  one 
by  the  force  of  its  collision.  Even  zoophytes,  which  con- 
tract bodily  if  their  tentacles  are  roughly  handled  but  draw- 
in  particular  tentacles  only  if  these  are  touched  lightly, 
have  reached  this  stage.  When,  as  in  higher  creatures,  a 
muscnlar  syst^-'m  and  a  concomitant  muscular  sense  are 
ijevelopeil,  there  results  an  appreciation  of  relative  hardness 
K^  tlie  objects  met  with;    as  is  proved  by  the  differences 
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between  the  actions  which  follow  the  contact  with  soft  and 
hard  bodies  respectively.  Afterwards  textures  become  co^ 
nizable,  and  also  amounts  of  tenacity;  as  illnstrated  in  the 
act  of  a  spider  testing  the  strength  of  its  web.  The  poa- 
session  of  well-differentiated  prehensile  organs^  makes  per- 
ceptible the  sizes  and  shapes  of  the  thin^  laid  hold  of;  and 
the  conduct  is  modified  accordingly.  When  the  combined 
appliances  of  touch  and  muscular  sense  are  fully  devekqped, 
as  in  man,  we  find  that  between  the  extremes  of  hardness  and 
softness  a  great  number  of  gradati<Mis  can  be  appreciated; 
that  an  immense  variety  of  textures  can  be  known  tactuallv; 
and  that  endless  objects  can  be  identified  by  their  differ- 
ences of  size  and  shape,  ascertained  by  the  fingers  only. 

That  specialized  touch  called  taste,  which  may  be  gene- 
rally, though  not  accurately,  described  as  a  sense  serving  to 
distinguish  soluble  matters  from  inscduble  matters,  presents 
a  aeries  of  gradations  of  like  kind.  To  the  lower  families 
of  creatures,  which  if  not  without  exception  aquatic  are  in 
all  cases  surrounded  by  a  liquid  that  has  water  for  its  chief 
constituent,  the  insoluble  bodies  are  one  with  the  inorganic 
bodies,  while  the  soluble  mostly  answer  to  the  organic. 
Matter  which  permanently  continues  undissolved  in  the 
sea  or  in  a  river,  is  stone  or  earth;  while  matter  which, 
though  soluble,  is  found  in  a  solid  form,  is  something  that 
is  or  has  been  alive.  Hence,  to  those  lowest  creatures 
which  feed  on  any  organic  substance,  the  soluble  and  the 
insoluble — the  things  that  have  taste  and  the  things  that 
are  tasteless — stand  respectively  for  food  and  not-food. 
From  this  stage  upwards,  successive  specializations,  of 
which  we  may  presume  the  first  to  be  in  an  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish organic  matter  into  animal  and  vegetal,  display 
themselves  in  the  narrowing  of  the  classes  of  things  which 
are  eaten.  Fish  that  take  particular  baits,  insects  and 
quadrupeds  that  feed  on  particular  plants,  illustrate  this. 
Obviously,  it  is  neither  needful  nor  practicable  to  trace  out 
this  progress  in  detail    It  suffices  to  notice  that  the  higher 
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nimals  perceive  an  increased  number  of  gustable  differ- 
?s;  and  that  in  man  tlie  sense  of  taate,  besides  serving  to 
Identify  a  great  variety  of  edible  substances,  aids  tlie  cbeinist 
and  tlie  mineralogist  in  classifying  those  inorganic,  com- 
pounds which  are  in  any  degree  soluble. 

Smell  which,  as  before  suggested  (g  1*0),  has  probably  a 
common  origin  with  touch  and  taste,  and  is  gradually  differ- 
entiated from  them,  passes  through  parallel  stages  of  deve- 
lopment.     At  first  a  kind  of  anticipatory  taste,  and  in 
common  with  taste  employed  to  <U8tinguiah  nutritive  from 
innutritive  matters,  it  progresses  in  speciality  as  the  food  is 
specialized;  or,  to  put  the  facts  in  logical  order — the  ability 
to  select  special  food  is  usually  dependent  on  the  minuteneaa 
of  the  diilerences  which  the  smelling  faculty  can  appreciate. 
9  not  90  throughout,  for  prey  is  in  many  cases  recog- 
I  by  other  means  than  scent;    but  it  ia  so  with  most 
sects  and  plant-eating  quadrupeds,   as  well  as  with   a 
isidcrable  proportion  of  creatures  that  are  carnivorous. 
teste  gradations  in  the  olfactory  sense,  most  clearly  dis- 
layed  in  the  mammalia,  reach  in  some  of  those  that  hunt 
f  scent  to  a  great  height.     The  dog  which,  with  nose  to 
ft  groimd,  traces  out  his  master,  shows  us  that  he  can  do 
B  than  distinguish  by  scent  one  class  of  bodies  from  all 
other  classes :  he  can  even  distinguish  a  particular  individual 
belonging  to  that  class. 

The  increasing  speciality  of  the  correspondences  effected 

by  means  of  vision  as  it  develops  is  still  more  conspicuous. 

Tho  lowest  form  of  vision  appears  to  be  nothing  Ijeyond  a 

eensitiveness  to  the  proximity  of  a  body  which  intercepts 

i  light.     Such  Bnrronnding  changes  as  cause  marked  ob- 

lorationa  are  alone  responded  to.    When  the  sensitive  tract 

1  which  the  rays  are  concentrated  is  such  that  a  part  of  it 

ic  stimulated  without  the  stimulation  of  the  whole,  there 

}  an  ability  to  perceive  adjacent  objects  by  the  light 

7  reflect.    Dark  and  light  bodies  thus  come  to  be  distin- 

idshed;  and  we  may  presume  that  further  progress  of  like 
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'nature  makes  appreciable  smaller  and  smaller  gradatiaiis 
in  the  transitions  from  whiteness  to  blackness:  so  adding  to 
the  number  of  things  discriminated.  An  ability 

to  reqpgnize  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  light  probably 
arises  simultaneously.  Things  that  are  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  work  unlike  effects  on  the  organism;  as  well  as  those 
that  are  white  and  black.  Familiar  facts  clearly  shoiy  that 
in  the  evolution  of  the  visual  faculty,  the  progress  is  towards 
a  capacity  to  discriminate  a  greater  variety  of  intensities  of 
colour,  of  intermediate  tints,  and  of  degrees  of  light  and 
shade.  As  there  is  developed  a  wider  retina, 

marked  differences  in  the  areas  occupied  by  images  east  on 
it  become  appreciable;  and  hence  arises  a  possibility  of  dis- 
tinguishing differences  of  bulk  in  adjacent  objects.  The 
approach  of  a  large  body  changes  the  state  of  a  greater 
portion  of  the  retina  than  the  approach  of  a  small  one:  the 
result  being  an  appropriate  difference  of  action.  And  as  in 
the  case  of  amounts  of  light  and  qualities  of  colour,  succes- 
sive advances  of  this  kind  bring  with  them  perceptions  of 
smaller  unlikeness.  Finally,  there  is  reached 

the  power  to  recognize  not  size  only  but  shape.  A  minuter 
division  of  the  sensitive  tract  into  separate  nervous  elements, 
renders  it  a  fit  instrument  for  this.  Employed  by  an  organ* 
ism  of  proportionate  complexity,  an  eye  of  complex  structure 
gives  different  impressions,  both  according  to  the  wmnbet^ 
of  its  component  nerve  fibres  simultaneously  affected,  and 
according  to  \)i^ particvlar  combinations  oi  them  simultane- 
ously affected;  and  the  particular  combinations,  varying  as 
they  do  with  the  forms  of  the  bodies  seen,  serve  as  stimuli  to 
the  properly-adjusted  actions.  All  which  several  kinds  of 
visual  development,  reaching  great  heights  among  the 
superior  animals,  unite  in  giving  man  the  power  to  identify 
by  the  eye  innumerable  different  objects;  and  so  to  make 
innumerable  special  adaptations  in  his  conduct. 

Similarly  with  hearing.    At  first  nothing  but  a  sensitive- 
ness to  concussions  affecting  the  whole  environment,  this 
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eense,  wlien  focalkeJ  and  developed,  becomes  a  means  of 
dialinguisliiiig  tlie  strengths  of  the  vibrations.  A  mode- 
rate sound  nt-ar  the  auditory  organ  produces  a  different 
cffet^t  from  one  causing  a  violent  tremor  of  the  whole 
Bun-oiinding  fluid;  and  slowly  as  the  multiplying  apparatus 
of  which  the  car  casentially  consists,  ia  developed,  more 
numerous  degrees  of  intensity  become  perceptible.  The  re- 
sult we  see  in  animals  which  listen ,  or  pursue,  or  seek  refuge, 
according  as  some  neighbouring  noise  is  faint,  or  mode- 
rate, or  startling.  Higher  endowments  of  the 
faculty  are  also  accompanied  by  increased  ability  to  dis- 
rriminate  qualities  as  well  as  quantities  of  sounds.  Birds 
which  answer  one  another  in  the  woods  and  which  when 
caged  may  be  taught  definite  jneiodies,  must  recognize 
my  differences  in  pitch.  Parrots,  whose  imitations 
:iibit  great  variety  in  timbre  as  well  as  groat  com- 
|»«a8,  show  a  power  to  appreciate  those  secondary  quali- 
ties by  which  tones  of  the  same  pitch  are  distinguished 
from  one  another.  By  most  domestic  quadrupeds,  especi- 
ally such  as  answer  to  their  names,  marked  contrasts  of 
pitch,  or  of  ihtt^re,  or  of  both,  are  responded  to.  And 
among  men  the  auditory  faculty  reaches  a  development 
which,  besides  enabling  them  to  recognize  numerous  adja- 
cent creatures,  various  mechanical  operations,  countless 
natural  phenomena,  by  the  accompanying  sounds,  also 
enables  them  to  identify  unseen  persons  hy  the  loudness, 
pitch,  and  timhre  of  their  voices,  and  even  to  jierceive  the 
particular  states  of  feeling  in  which  such  persona  then  are. 
Throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  then,  the  specialization 
the  senses  measiircs  the  specialization  of  the  cor- 
londences  between  inner  and  outer  relations — is  a  means 
specialization.  Alike  in  the  differentiation  of  the 
from  one  another,  in  tho  differentiation  of  each 
into  the  divisions  which  eventually  constitute  it,  and 
differentiations  of  these  into  the  minute  subdivi- 
that  make  poasible  the  appreciation  of  minute  di»- 
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tinctions,  we  see  a  succession  of  subjective  modificatioiiB 
fitting  the  organism  to  respond  to  a  greater  and  greater 
number  of  those  objective  modifications  which  characterize 
things  in  its  environment 

§  153.  While  the  developing  faculties  of  touch,  taste, 
smell,  sight,  and  hearing,  have  been  making  it  possible  for 
the  organism  to  respond  to  smaller  differences  in  the  simpler 
properties  of  things,  there  has  been  growing  up  a  power  of 
responding  to  those  more  complex  properties  of  things  which 
are  not  cognizable  by  sensation  alone.  This  makes  its 
appearance  so  gradually,  and  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  direct  functions  of  the  senses,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  treat  of  the  one  without  in  some  degree  involv- 
ing the  other.  Indeed,  the  boundary  line  was  crossed  in 
the  foregoing  section,  when  speaking  of  visible  and  of 
tangible  form,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  other  cases. 

The  essential  nature  of  this  higher  order  of  specialized 
correspondences  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  here- 
after under  another  head.  For  the  present  it  will  suffice 
to  say,  that  they  are  seen  wherever  Space  or  Time,  or*both 
Space  and  Time,  are  involved.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter 
in  the  concrete. 

Observe,  first,  that  in  itself  extension  of  the  correspon- 
dence in  Space  implies  increased  speciality  of  correspon- 
dence, differing  in  kind  from  that  above  described  though 
inseparable  from  it  in  origin.  A  higher  development  of  the 
eye,  brings  simultaneously  a  greater  ability  to  identify  dis- 
tant objects  and  a  greater  ability  to  discriminate  between  the 
sizes  of  near  objects.  And  it  is  clear  that  these  connate 
abilities  to  identify  objects  at  a  distance  and  to  appreciate 
differences  of  apparent  magnitude,  give  together  a  power  of 
estimating  distance:  whence  arise  differences  of  action, 
according  as  the  perceived  enemies  or  prey  are  dangerously 
near  or  hopelessly  remote ;  and  these  differences  of  action  im- 
ply a  new  series  of  special  correspondences,  Mani- 
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tally,  also,  extension  of  tlie  correspondence  in  Time  in- 
lolves  analogous  results.  When,  instead  of  recognizing 
only  brief  nieclianical  seqiiencea  wlii<^Ii  occur  close  to  it,  the 
organism  recognized  mechanical  sequences  of  longer  dura- 
tion, and  afterwards  non-mechanical  sequences;  and  when, 
PA  consequence,  instead  of  meeting  all  sequences  involving 
Dgcre  by  some  one  kind  of  defensive  action,  as  retreat  into 
shell,  it  becomes  able  to  meet  them  by  different  actions 
;ording  to  their  lengths;  the  correspondence  is,  by  im- 
cation,  rendered  more  special. 
This  being  understood,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the 
speciality  of  correspondence  which  exhibits  itself  in  dis- 
criminating objects  from  one  another,  is  united  with  the 
speciality  of  correspondence  which  exhibits  itself  in  dis- 
criminating dhta/ncea  in  Space  or  Time,  there  arises  a  new 
and  a  higher  order  of  special  correspondences;  or  more 
correctly — the  previously-specialized  correspond  en  cos  are 
fur1,her  specialized.  And  when,  as  during  this  same  pro- 
gress, there  is  developed  a  power  of  recognizing  direction 
in  Bjiaco,  the  aixjciality  is  again  increased.  To  another  set 
of  distinctions  in  the  environment,  there  la  another  set  of 
adjustments  in  the  organism.  These  general  truths  will  ba 
best  elucidated  by  a  few  illustrations. 

On  the  approach  of  any  large  body,  the  shrimps  left  in  a 

tide-pool  make  convulsive  darts  which  may  end  in  removing 

ich  of  them  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  approaching 

tdy,  or  in  bringing  it  nearer,  or  in  leaving  it  almost  where 

■  was.    The  random  leaps  which  a  flea  makes  in  attempting 

l» escape  are  of  like  nature;  showing,  as  they  do,  no  pcrcep- 

i  of  the  whereabouts  of  the   pursuer.      On  the  other 

land,  fbe  movements  of  a  crab  or  a  fish  when  alarmed,  are, 

Ike  those  of  all  higher  creatures,  away  from  the  object  to 

be  escaped.    The  particular  direction  of  something  in  the 

environment    is   responded    to    by   appropriately-ad justed 

wSDotions  of  the  organism — the  correspondence  is  compara- 

^Hrely  special.    When,  again,  not  only  the  direction  but  the 
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nature  of  a  neighbouring  body  is  known,  either  by  its  colour^ 
or  by  the  sound  it  makes,  or  by  both — as  exemplified  in  the 
deer  that  gallops  away  from  a  creature  that  barks  but  not 
from  one  that  bleats,  in  the  bee  that  flies  towards  a  flower, 
in  the  trout  that  rises  at  one  object  but  not  at  another — 
there  is  a  still  further  specialization.  And  when  magnitudes 
and  forms  and  distances  also  come  to  be  appreciated,  there 
result  those  more  definitely-adjusted  actions  by  which  the 
higher  animals  elude  danger  and  secure  prey — actions  such 
as  those  of  the  chamois  springing  from  crag  to  crag,  of  the 
hawk  pouncing  on  its  quarry,  of  the  dog  catching  the 
morsel  of  food  thrown  to  it,  of  the  bird  building  its  nest 
and  feeding  its  young. 

Similarly,  that  increased  speciality  implied  by  extension 
of  the  correspondence  in  Time,  when  joined  with  that  in- 
creased speciality  implied  by  a  better  discrimination  of 
objects,  gives  origin  to  a  further  series  of  higher  special 
lizations.  As  fast  as  the  sequences  which  are  perceived  to 
diifer  in  length  become  more  numerous;  and  as  fast  as 
there  is  a  multiplication  of  things  distinguished  from  one 
another;  so  fast  do  the  adjustments  of  the  organism  to 
special  actions  going  on  around  it  augment  in  number  geo- 
metrically. Save  in  respect  to  rapid  mechanical  changes,  no 
correspondences  of  this  order  are  sho^vn  by  the  lower  classes 
of  creatures;  and,  lacking  as  they  do  the  ability  to  estimate 
time,  even  the  higher  mammals  supply  but  few  and  im- 
perfect examples  of  it.  The  lion  that  goes  to  the  river-side 
at  dusk  to  lie  in  wait  for  creatures  coming  to  drink,  and 
the  house-dog  standing  outside  the  door  in  expectation 
that  some  one  will  presently  open  it,  may  be  cited  as  approxi- 
mative instances.  But  only  when  we  come  to  the  human 
race  are  correspondences  of  this  degree  of  speciality  ex- 
hibited with  distinctness  and  frequency.  In  preparing  his 
weapons  against  the  approaching  immigration  of  certain 
birds,  in  putting  aside  to  dry  the  skins  which  he  preserves 
for  clothing,  in  making  the  fire  by  which  to  cook  his  food. 
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ge  adapts  his  conduct  to  tJie  special  changes  under- 

me  by  special  bodies  during  dcfinito  iBtervala. 

Eventually  there  is  readied  speciality  alike  iii  apace, 

time,  and  object— tlie  action  of  the  organism  is  adjusted  to 

the  cliangGs  of  a  paiticular  thing  in  a  particular  spot  at  a 

particular  period.      A  large  proportion  of  human  actions, 

even  aujoug  the  uncivilized,  are  of  this  nature.    The  going 

to   certain   places,    at  certain   ecBsoiis,   to   gather   certain 

natural  productions  then   fit  for  use;    the  endeavour  to 

intercept  an  animal  that  is  making  for  a  retreat,  by  getting 

there  liefore  it;  these,  and  numerous  daily  procedures,  will 

llMve  as  examples. 


^P  §154.  Under  thia,  as  under  previous  aspects,  an  advance 
of  tlie  correspondence  is  clearly  displayed  in  the  course  of 
human  progress.  The  growth  of  classifications  implies  the 
establishment  of  more  numerous  distinctions  among  sur- 
rounding things,  and  a  confonning  of  the  conduct  to  their 
rGflpoctive  properties,  Agi-icultuie,  as  it  clovetoiis,  brings 
knowledge  of  the  serial  changes  undergone  by  various 
plants  and  animals;  while  special  materials,  times,  modes, 
places,  are  adopted  for  the  production  of  each.  Improvo- 
nionts  in  the  Arts  have  involved  an  incalculable  multiplica- 
tion of  special  processes  adapted  to  produce  special  changes 
in  special  objects.  Our  whole  social  life,  alike  in  the  manu- 
factory, in  the  shop,  on  the  highway,  in  the  kitchen,  displays 
throughout,  the  performance  of  particular  actions  towards 
particular  things  in  particular  places  at  particular  times. 
™^  Alwve  all  in  exact  science,  nr  rather  in  the  actions 
^^Blided  by  exact  science,  civilization  presents  us  with  a  new 
^^md  vast  series  of  correspondences  far  exceeding  in  speciality 
^nQjoflc  that  came  before  them.  For  this  which  we  call  exact 
wionce  is  in  T^aVity  quantitatiee  prevision,  as  distinguished 
from  thnf  qualitative  /Jz-^-mon  eoTistituting  ordinnrv  know- 

Ei.    The  progress  of  intelligence  has  given  the  ability  to 
both  that  such  and  such  tilings  are  related  in  co- 
33 
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existence  or  sequence,  and  that  the  relation  between  them 
involves  such  and  such  amounts  of  space,  time,  force,  tem- 
perature, &c.,  &c.  It  has  become  possible  to  predict^  not 
simply  that  under  given  conditions  two  things  will  always 
be  found  together,  but  to  predict  how  much  of  the  one  will 
be  found  with  so  much  of  the  other.  It  has  become  possible 
to  predict,  not  simply  that  this  phenomenon  will  occur  after 
that,  but  to  predict  the  exact  time  at  which  it  will  occur, 
or  the  exact  distance  in  space  at  which  it  will  occur,  or 
both.  And  manifestly,  this  reduction  of  objective  pheno- 
mena to  definite  measures  gives  to  those  subjective  actions 
that  correspond  with  them,  a  degree  of  precision,  a  special 
fitness,  greatly  beyond  that  possessed  by  ordinary  actions. 
There  is  an  unmense  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the 
doings  of  the  astronomer  who,  on  a  certain  day,  hour,  and 
minute,  adjusts  his  instrument  to  watch  an  eclipse,  and 
those  of  the  farmer  who  so  arranges  his  work  that  he  may 
have  hands  enough  for  reaping  some  time  in  August  or 
September.  The  chemist  who  calculates  how  many  pounds 
of  quick-lime  will  be  required  to  decompose  and  precipitate 
all  the  bi-carbonato  of  lime  which  the  water  in  a  given 
reservoir  contains  in  a  certain  per-centage,  exhibits  an 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  incomparably  more 
specific  than  does  the  laundress  who  softens  a  tub-full  of 
hard  water  by  a  handful  of  soda.  In  their  adaptations  to 
external  co-existences  and  sequences,  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  proceedings  of  ancient  besiegers  whose 
battering  rams  were  indeterminate  in  their  actions,  and  those 
of  modem  artillery-oflScers,  who,  by  means  of  a  specific 
quantity  of  powder,  consisting  of  specific  ingredients,  in 
specific  proportions,  placed  in  a  tube  at  a  specific  inclina- 
tion, send  a  bomb  of  specific  weight,  on  to  a  specific  object, 
and  cause  it  to  explode  at  a  specific  moment.  And  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  science,  considered  as  the  development 
of  qualitative  prevision  into  quantitative  prevision,  is  not 
only  thus  distinguished  by  the  relatively-high  speciality  of 
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3  corrcspondenceB  it  achieves,  but  that,  as  contemplated 
1  its  owu  progress,  it  has  been  ever  becoming  more  accii- 
"°rately  quantitative,  more  special  in  its  previsions;  it 
becomes  obvious  tliat  even  the  most  transcendent  achieve- 
ments of  rationality  are  but  the  carrying  further  that 
specialization  of  the  correspondences  between  the  organism 
and  its  en\Tronment,  which  commences  with  the  evolution 
of  Life  in  general. 

§  155.  This  increase  in  the  speciality  of  the  eorrespond- 
■e,  like  its  extension  iu  Space  and  Time,  is  both  in  itself 
a  higher  life,  and  contributes  to  greater  length  of  life. 
Inability  to  distinguish  between  surrounding  bodies  of 
different  natures,  must  be  atti-nded  by  fatal  errors  in  the 
conduct  pursued  towards  them;  while,  conversely,  the 
greater  the  power  to  recognize  the  multitudinous  distinc- 
tions among  sucli  bodies,  the  greater  must  be  the  number 
special  adjustments  that  can  be  made  to  them,  and  the 
freijuent  will  be  the  self-preservation.  The  propoai- 
s  in  essence  a  truism.  It  is  almost  a  truism,  too,  to 
that  in  proportion  to  the  nuincrouaness  of  the  objects 
it  can  be  distinguished,  and  in  proportion  to  the  variety 
co-existences  and  sequences  that  can  be  severally  re- 
inded  to,  must  be  the  number  and  rapidity  and  hetero- 
leity  of  the  changes  going  on  within  the  organism — 
ist  be  the  amount  of  vitality.  Indeed,  there  is  no  single 
■formula  which  so  well  expresses  the  progress  of  Life,  as 
this  increase  in  the  speciality  of  the  correspondences  between 
inner  and  outer  relations.  For,  taking  the  extreme  case,  it 
is  clear  that  did  the  actions  of  an  organism  accurately 
respond  to  all  the  co-existences  and  sequences  of  all  things 
'batever  in  its  environment,  its  Hie  would  be  eternal.  And 
is  equally  clear  that  the  innmnerable  internal  chans:es 
ivolved  in  effecting  the  correspondence  with  innumerable 
rnal  relations,  would  imply  the  highest  conceivable 
of  vital  activity. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE   CORRESPONDENCE    AS    INCREASING   IN    GENERAMTY. 

§  156.  The  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  pro- 
gresses in  generality  at  the  same  time  that  it  progresses  in 
speciality.  This  statement  seems  to  involve  a  contradiction, 
but  the  contradiction  is  verbal  only — the  generality  here 
referred  to  being  of  a  different  order  from  that  which  pre- 
cedes speciality. 

Primitive  correspondences  are  general  in  the  sense  that 
those  relations  in  the  environment  to  which  organic  rela- 
tions respond,  are  everywhere  present  and  continuously 
present.  During  a  summer's  day,  light,  heat,  and  carbonic 
acid,  bathe  all  the  leaves  of  a  plant;  and  the  dependent 
chemical  changes  within  the  plant,  go  on  for  as  many  hours 
as  the  surrounding  elements  and  actions  remain  in  the  same 
relation.  Hence  the  correspondence,  involving  neither  any 
special  point  in  space  nor  any  special  movement  in  time,  is  of 
a  very  general  nature.  And  the  like  holds  with  those  in- 
ferior animals  to  which  the  environment  presents  both  the 
disintegrating  matter  and  the  integrable  matter  in  diffused 
forms.  The  generalities,  however,  to  which  the  organism 
responds  more  and  more  the  higher  it  advance  i,  are  not 
those  exhibited  by  the  mass  of  the  environing  medium,  but 
those  exhibited  by  the  individual  objects  it  contains;  and 
generalities  of  this  kind  become  cognizable  only  as  in- 
telligence is  developed.     Relations  in  the  organism  corre- 
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sponding  to  relations  displayed  in  common  by  scTer&l  difEc- 
rent  groupa  of  bodies,  liut  not  by  other  groups,  can  be 
established  only  when  the  organism  has  such  experiences  of 
various  groups  of  bodies  as  enable  it  to  distinguish  among 
them.  Only  when  there  come  to  be  recognized  many 
different  classes  of  objects,  can  there  possibly  arise  sub- 
jective generalities  parallel  to  those  objective  generalities 
which  bind  together  classes  of  objects  superficially  unlike. 

There  are  indeed  generahties  whicli  diminish  in  estensive- 
ness  as  the  specialities  increase  in  number — generalities 
which  form  the  material  out  of  which  specialities  are  pro- 
duced by  continual  subdivision.  The  growth  of  a  response 
to  tlie  distinction  between  liquid  matter  and  solid  matter, 
then  to  the  distinctions  between  liqiiid,inorganie,and  organic 
matters,  afterwards  to  those  between  liquid,  inorganic,  vege- 
tal, and  animal  matters,  implies  a  correspondence  to  gene- 
ralities that  are  step  by  step  less  comprehensive;  and  each 
further  multiplication  of  classes  supposes  a  further  reduction 
in  thi!  number  of  examples  whicli  each  sub-class  includes. 
These,  however,  are  generalities  which,  under  their  ohverse 
aspect,  we  considered  in  the  last  chapter.  For  all  special 
correspondences  are  really  the  manifestations  of  general 
correspondences  covering  certain  groups  of  cases.  The  pre- 
cautionary acts  of  a  barn-door  fowl  on  seeing  a  hawk  hover- 
ing above,  are  related  to  (he  acts  of  that  hawk  in  particular, 
only  as  being  like  the  acta  of  hawks  in  general.    The  corre- 

indence  is  special,  only  in  the  sense  of  referring  to  the 
ill  class,  hawks,  instead  of  to  the  large  class,  birds. 

But  that  advancing  generality  of  correspondence  here  to 
be  contemplated,  shows  itself  in  the  recognition  of  con- 
stant co-existences  and  sequences  other  than  those  which 
characterize  special  classes— co-existences  and  sequences 
common  to  many  classes  that  hsve  come  to  be  regarded 
as  entirely  unlike.  Instead  of  lieing  seen  in  a  response 
to  the  constant  relation  betwe^'ii  a  particular  scent,  and 
the  colonr,  size,  form,  actions,  and  cries,  of  the  creature 
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possessing  it;  this  progress  is  seen  in  adjustments  to  snch 
relations  as  those  between  bulk  and  weight,  inanimateness 
and  passivity — relations  which  extend  beyond  class  limits, 
and  obtain  under  great  dissimilarities.  Obviously  2 
growth  of  generalities  of  this  order  must  be  opposite  in 
direction  to  the  growth  of  the  preceding  ones. 

To  trace  up  this  growth  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
forms  of  life,  after  the  manner  pursued  in  previous  chapters, 
is  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible.  For  this  species 
of  correspondence  does  not  manifest  itself  in  distinct,  un- 
combined  forms.  The  extensions  of  the  correspondence  in 
Space  and  Time,  as  well  as  its  increase  in  Speciality,  are 
experimentally  demonstrable;  but  an  internal  relation 
parallel  to  some  external  relation  which  is  not  peculiar  to 
special  classes  of  things,  cannot  be  separately  identified  in 
the  conduct.  Giving  origin  to  no  particular  acts,  but  serving 
simply  to  modify  the  acts  otherwise  originated,  it  can  be 
discovered  only  by  analysis  of  these. 

Hence  our  course  must  be  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  advance  of  the  correspondence  in  gene- 
rality becomes  possible;  and  then  to  show  how  the  pro- 
cesses of  evolution  already  described,  give  rise  to  these 
conditions.    Let  us  do  this. 

§  157.  The  establishment  of  a  generality  of  this  higher 
kind,  embracing  classes  superficially  dissimilar,  implies  a 
power  of  recognizing  attributes  as  distinguished  from  the 
objects  possessing  them.  Before  any  two  properties  that  are 
found  together  under  many  varieties  of  size,  form,  colour, 
texture,  temperature,  motion,  &c.,  can  have  their  constant 
relation  of  co-existence  responded  to  by  the  organism,  the 
organism  must  be  able  to  identify  these  two  proi)ertie8, 
as  separate  from  their  accidental  accompaniments.  The 
formation  of  special  class-generalities,  which  group  together 
clusters  of  phenomena  that  greatly  resemble  one  another  in 
(dl  respects,  requires  no  distinct  parting  of  attributes.    But 
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where  tbe  resemblance  is  coufined  to  some  one  essential 
relation  commoD  to  many  cases  which  in  otlier  respects 
-4iSer,  it  is  clear  that  unless  the  elements  of  this  relation 
IJBe  separately  cognizable  there  can  be  no  response  to  it. 
Hi  And  now  the  truth  to  bo  noted  is  that  increase  of  the 
'  cdrresponrlence  in  speciality,  iiie"v-itably  brings  about  this 
parting  of  attributes.  There  cannot  be  a  multiplication 
of  distinguishable  classes,  without  there  being  a  simul- 
taneous approach  to  the  perception  o£  properties  aa  distinct 
from  objects.  For  if,  ascending  from  the  lowest  creatures 
by  which  but  few  attributes  are  cognizable,  we  advance  to 
those  capable  of  lieing  impressed  by  a  greater  and  greater 
number  of  attributes,  it  is  clear  that  in  proportion  as  the 
groups  of  attributes  become  increasingly  varied  and  special, 
there  must  be  more  frequent  dissociations  of  particular  at- 
tributes from  the  rest.  Forms,  colours,  sizes,  sounds, 
scents,  motions,  are  found  in  all  combinations.  These  two 
hinds  of  animals  are  alike  in  everything  but  colour;  those 
two  agree  in  colour  but  differ  in  form  and  scent;  and  the 
others  have  little  in  common  but  size.  The  property  A 
occurs  here  along  with  tbe  properties  B,  C,  D;  there  along 
with  C,  F,  H;  there  along  with  E,  G,  B;  and  so  on  with 
each  property  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Hence  it  must 
happen  that  bv  multiplication  of  experiences,  the  impres- 
aions  produced  by  these  properties  on  the  organism  will  be 
disconnected,  and  rendered  so  far  independent  in  the  organ- 
ism as  the  properties  are  in  the  environment.  Whence 
must  eventually  result  a  power  to  recognize  attributes  in 
themselves,  apart  from  particular  bodies. 

It  may,  indeed,  he  shown  that  progress  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  speciality,  itself  becomes  possible  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progress  of  this  analysis.  An  analogy  will 
best  show  the  dependence.  Let  a  chemist  be  required  to 
produce  artificially  sundry  compound  bodies;  what  is 
itaplied  in  the  execution  of  his  task?  The  implication  is 
|ict  he  knows  the  composition   of  each  of  these  bodies. 
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But  what  does  knowledge  of  their  composition  pre-supposet 
It  pre-supposes  that  they  have  been  severally  resolved  into 
their  constituents.  And  the  formation  of  each  required 
compound  implies  that  its  constituents  are  united  in  the 
right  proportions.  Well,  the  process  of  identifying  any 
object  is  a  synthesis  of  impressions,  corresponding  to 
certain  united  properties  which  the  thing  displays;  and 
similarly  implies  a  recognition  of  the  separate  impressions 
which  correspond  with  the  separate  properties.  The 
botanist  who  knows  a  particular  flower  not  by  the  fructifi- 
cation alone,  in  which  it  is  like  many  others — not  by  the 
number  of  its  petals,  which  is  a  usual  number — not  by  their 
forms  in  which  they  do  not  differ  from  these,  nor  by  their 
colours  in  which  they  do  not  differ  from  those — not  by  the 
calyx,  nor  the  bracts,  nor  the  leaves,  nor  the  stalk,  sepa* 
rately  considered,  but  by  all  these  taken  together;  obvi* 
ously  effects  the  identification  by  a  synthesis  of  attributes. 
And  that  which  he  does  in  a  deliberate  and  conscious 
way,  is  done  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  every  case 
where  an  object  is  recognized  as  of  special  nature — is 
done  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  speciality  of  the 
correspondence.  Should  it  be  said  that  this  state- 

ment contradicts  the  previous  statement,  since  the  one. 
represents  the  analysis  of  attributes  as  a  pre-requUite  to 
speciality  of  correspondence,  while  the  other  represents  the 
analysis  of  attributes  as  resulting  from  increase  of  the  cor- 
respondence in  speciality,  the  reply  is  that  the  two  processes 
go  on  in  mutual  dependence,  perpetually  acting  and 
reacting  on  each  other.  Every  advance  in  speciality  pre- 
sently renders  the  analysis  of  attributes  more  precise;  and 
each  step  in  the  analysis  of  attributes  makes  possible  a 
higher  speciality. 

Thus  the  course  of  evolution  described  in  previous 
chapters,  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  disentangling  of 
properties  from  one  another,  ending  in  an  ability  to  recog- 
nize them  in  the  abstract.    Later  and  more  slowly,  relations 
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both  of  sequence  and  of  co-exUtcnco  must  come  to  be 
discriminated  one  from  another,  and  segregated  into  kinds 
^d  degrees  of  relaliona.  An  increasing  speciality  in  the 
IjuEtmeots  to  mechanical  changes,  pre-supposes  an  in- 
cising decomposition  of  such  changes  into  their  elements 
growing  power  to  distinguish  velocity  of  motion, 
reclion  of  motion,  acceleration  and  retardation  of  motion, 
iad  of  motion  in  respect  of  simplicity  or  complexity,  and 
and  where  non-mechanical  sequences  also  come  to 
bo  responded  to,  a  parallel  analysis  must  accompany  a 
parallel  progress  in  speciality. 

When  these  analyses  have  been  considerably  extended, 
there  arises,  and  only  then  arises,  a  possibility  of  advance  in 
generality  of  correspondence.  Relations  between  properties 
possessed  in  common  by  objects  of  widely  different  kinds, 
can  be  perceived  as  soon  as  these  properties  are  separately 
cognizable.     And  a  atill  higlier  progress  in  the  epccializa- 

1»n  of  the  correspondences,  nltimately  brings  about  thia 
nuaining  step  required  for  generalization  of  them.  For  if, 
B  wo  have  seen,  the  multiplication  of  special  eorrespon- 
ences  must  be  accompanied  by  the  dissociation  of  variably- 
united  attributes;  then,  when  the  variably-united  attri- 
butes displayed  by  a  group  of  different  classes  have  been  as 
it  were  disintegrated  in  the  consciousness  of  the  organism, 
the  attributes  that  have  not-been  disintegrated  must  begin 
to  stand  out  from  the  rest,  as  remaining  always  constant 
amid  these  inconstancies.  Hence  there  must  be  established 
in  the  organism  a  constant  relation  corresponding  to  tho 
constant  relation  lietwecn  these  attributes;  and  this  consti- 
jtes  the  advance  in  generality  we  are  looking  for.  Fur- 
the  comparaft\'ely-constant  relations  thus  first 
■ncralized  from  the  experience  of  but  few  classes,  will,  in 
9  majority  of  cases,  ho  proved  by  wider  experience  to  be 
t  everywhere  constant;  and  n.i.  by  the  accnnuilation  of 
!  wider  experiences,  the  aairjc  process  must  bo  gonn 
rough  with  the  comparativt-ly-roustant  relations  as  before 
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with  the  inconstant  ones,  with  the  result  of  bringing  the 
still  more  constant  relations  into  view;  the  progress  must 
be  from  narrow  generalizations  to  wider  and  wider  ones. 
And  this  we  know,  d  jposteriorij  to  be  the  law  which  the 
progress  conforms  to. 

§  158.  These  explanations  will  at  once  show  why  the 
increase  of  the  correspondence  in  generality  is  scarcely  dis- 
cernible in  any  but  the  most  intelligent  creatures.  Neces- 
sary as  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  great  advance  in  the 
speciality  of  the  correspondences  to  produce  the  requisite 
separation  of  attributes;  and  necessary  as  yet  further  ad- 
vance in  specialization  is  to  bring  into  view  the  constantly  re- 
lated attributes  as  distinguished  from  the  inconstantly-re- 
lated ones;  it  is  only  when  that  developed  speciality  of  corre- 
spondence characterizing  superior  creatures  is  reached,  that 
progress  in  generality  of  correspondence  can  begin.  Hence 
the  fact  that  while  the  higher  mammals  undoubtedly  display 
some  generalities  of  correspondence  of  the  least  abstract 
kind,  it  is  only  in  the  human  race  that  this  species  of  ad- 
justment of  inner  to  outer  relations  becomes  conspicuous. 

Human  progression,  however,  exhibits  to  us,  under  this 
as  under  previous  aspects,  an  immense  increase  in  the  har- 
mony between  the  organism  and  its  environment.  Perhaps 
in  no  respect  is  the  increasing  correspondence  wrought  out 
by  civilization  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  growth  of 
generalizations,  ever  more  numerous  and  more  compre- 
hensive. The  enormous  expansion  of  science  which  these 
latter  ages  have  witnessed,  mainly  consists  in  the  union  of 
many  particular  truths  into  general  truths,  and  in  the  union 
of  many  general  truths  into  truths  still  more  general.  Hlus- 
trations  are  needless;  for  the  proposition  is  familiar  and 
admitted  by  all.  It  is  enough  simply  to  point  to  this  great 
phenomenon  as  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  evolution  we 
are  tracing  out. 

A  mere  mention,  too,  of  the  fact  that  the  generalizations 
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of  science  immensely  advance  the  arts,  and  through  the  arts 
minister  to  human  welfare,  will  serve  to  show  that  increase 
of  the  correspondence  in  generality,  like  its  other  modes  of 
increase,  makes  possible  a  greater  duration  of  life.  And  a 
like  brief  reference  to  the  concentration  of  thoughts  and 
complexity  of  conceptions,  which  these  wider  generaliza- 
tions imply,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  higher  degree  of 
life  which  accompanies  this  greater  length  of  life. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE    COREESPONDENCE    AS    INCREASING    IN    COMPLEXITY. 

§  159.  Another  change  in  our  stand-point  affords  us  a 
view  of  progressing  vitality  which,  though  not  the  same  in 
range  with  foregoing  views,  has  much  in  common  with 
them.  As  we  saw  that  the  extensions  of  the  correspondence 
in  Space  and  in  Time,  are  partly  reciprocal  and  partly 
not  so — as  we  saw  that  increase  of  the  correspondence  in 
Speciality,  while  to  some  degree  comprised  under  the  exten- 
sions in  Space  and  Time,  includes  very  much  beside;  so  we 
shall  see  that  while,  throughout  a  certain  range  of  cases, 
growing  Complexity  is  the  same  thing  as  growing  Speciality, 
yet  neither  includes  all  that  the  other  does.  Much  of  the 
early  advance  in  Speciality  does  not  imply  advance  in  Com- 
plexity;  and  the  higher  forms  of  the  advance  in  Complexity 
cannot  without  straining  be  comprehended  under  advance 
in  Speciality. 

§160.  Wherever  we  find  nothing  but  a  greater  ability  to 
discriminate  between  varieties  of  the  same  simple  pheno- 
menon, there  is  increased  speciality  of  correspondence  with- 
out increased  complexity.  It  is  thus  with  the  progress 
from  an  eye  that  appreciates  a  difference  between  light  and 
darkness,  to  one  that' appreciates  degrees  of  difference  be- 
tween them,  and  afterwards  to  one  that  appreciates  differ- 
ences of  colour  and  degrees  of  colour.    It  is  thus  with  the 
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igreas  from  the  power  of  distinguisliiiig  a  few  atrongly- 

itrasted  smells  or  tastes,  to  the  grower  of  distinguishing 

mati^  si  ightly-to II trusted  eiiiells  or  tastes.     It  la  thus  with 

tlie  progress  from  that  lowest  form  of  hearing  shown  by  a 

response  to  any  violent  tremor  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  to 

diose  higher  forms  of  it  in  which  differences  of  loudness  are 

ignized,  and,  by  and  by,  differenees  of  pitch  and  timbre. 

'hp  insect  which  lays  its  eggs  only  on  a  plant  having  a 

particular  odour,  or  the  bird  which  is  alarmed  by  a  tone  of 

a  certain  pitch  but  not  by  a  tone  of  another,  shows  an 

adjuHtnient  of  inner  to  outer  relations  equally  simple  with 

that  shown  by  the  snail  which  withdraws  into  its  shell  on 

being  touched.    Though  the  stimulus  responded  to  is  more 

special,  it  is  not  more  complex.       In  each  case  a  single 

idecomposable  sensation  is  followed  by  certain  muscular 

ions;  and  though  these  muscular  actions  are  more  Intri- 

ite  in  the  higher  creatures  than  in  the  lower,  yet  the 

relation    between    antecedents    and    consequents    is    very 

nearly,  if  not  quite,  of  the  same  order.      But  where  the 

etimulus  responded  to  consists,  not  of  a  single  sensation 

!t  of  several,  or  where  the  response  is  not  one  action  but 

■group  of  actions,  tlie  increase  in  speciality  of  correspon- 

lenee  results  from  an  increase  in  its  complexity. 

The  development  of  vision  repeatedly  illustrates  this. 

"Wlien,  after  that  response  to  the  habitual  relation  between 

ipocity  and  solidity,  which  is  first  established,  there  arises 

response  to  the  relation  between  solidity  and  power  to 

lect  light— when  differences  in  the  amounts  and  qiialities 

reflected  light  come  to  be  reeoguized  in  connexion  with 

of  bulk — when  there  is  acquired  an  ability  to 

intify  objeets  by  form,  as  well  as  by  colour  and  si?.o  con- 

led:  it  is  manifest  that  each  successive  stage  implies  the 

■reciation  of  larger  clusters  of  attributes.     The  imprea- 

received  by  the  organism  from  each  object  is  a  more 

iplex  impression — is  increasingly  heterogeneous.     And 

icn  not  only  colour,  size,  and  ehape  become  cognizable, 
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but  also  direction  in  space,  distance  in  space,  motion,  kind 
of  motion,  direction  of  motion,  velocity  of  motion — when, 
as  by  a  falcon  swooping  on  its  quarry,  all  these  external 
relations  are  simultaneously  responded  to;  it  is  clear  that 
the  guiding  perception  must  be  con\pounded  of  many  ele- 
ments. There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  this  truth 
as  further  exemplified  during  the  evolution  of  the  other 
senses;  nor  to  trace  up  in  detail  that  yet  higher  com- 
plexity which  results  when  the  several  senses  are  employed 
together.  A  single  extreme  case  will  suffice.  If  we  re- 
member how  a  mineralogist,  in  identifying  a  mass  of  matter 
as  of  a  kind  fitted  for  a  certain  use,  examines  its  crystal- 
line form,  its  colour,  texture,  hardness,  cleavage,  fracture, 
degree  of  transparency,  lustre,  specific  gravity,  taste,  smell, 
fusibility,  magnetic  and  electric  properties,  &c.,  and  is  de- 
cided in  his  conduct  by  all  these  taken  together;  it  will  be 
obvious  that  throughout  the  higher  range  of  cases,  increase 
in  the  speciality  of  the  correspondence  involves  increase  in 
its  complexity. 

§  161.  But,  as  already  hinted,  we  eventually  rise  to  an 
order  of  correspondences  in  which  the  speciality  and  the 
complexity  are  no  longer  co-ordinate.  A  further  advance 
in  speciality  is  achieved  by  a  more  than  proportionate 
advance  in  complexity.    Let  us  look  at  an  example  or  two. 

The  archer  who  points  his  arrow,  not  at  the  object  he 
seeks  to  hit,  but  above  it,  and  who  varies  the  angle  of 
elevation  according  as  the  object  is  far  or  near,  exhibits 
something  more  than  a  special  response  to  special  stimuh; 
for  his  procedure  implies  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  bodies 
projected  through  the  air  descend  towards  the  Earth,  and 
that  the  amount  of  their  descent  has  some  relation  to  the 
distance  traversed.  Besides  a  correspondence  with  certain 
perceived  relations  in  the  environment,  there  is  implied  a 
correspondence  with  the  law  of  certain  other  relations,  not 
then  present  to  the  senses.    Again,  the  engineer  who  erects 
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siispeDBioa-bridge  competent  to  bear  a  specified  strain,  is 
lided  less  by  his  inspection  and  measurement  of  the  river 
be  crossed,  than  by  his  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
■ought  iron,  of  the  properties  of  the  catenarian  curve,  of 
composition  of  forces — his  acquaintance  ^vith  the  uni- 
trsal  truths  of  number,  geometry,  and  mechanics.     In 
lese  cases  the  comple.'iity  of  the  correspondence  is  greatly 
excess  of  the  speciality.       To  bring  out  this  fact  by  a 
contrast; — It  migbt  fairly  bn  said  that  the  Indian  fish  which 
catches  inseets  Hying  over  the  surface  by  hitting  tliem  with 
jete  of  water,  exhibits  an  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  rela- 
iong  as  special  as  that  abowu  by  the  archer;   but  cousidep- 
ig  that  in  the  iish,  nothing  more  is  implied  than  an  auto- 
tic  connexion   between  certain  visual  impressions  and 
'certain  muscular  contractions,  it  cannot  be  held  that  there 
ia  anything  like  the  same  complexity  of  correspondence. 
Siniilarily,  though  the  Ktrength  of  a  spider's  web  may  be  as 
'ially  adjusted  to  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  it,  as  ia 
it  of  the  engineer's  suspension- bridge;    yet  there  is  no 
imparison  between  the  two  adjustments  in  respect  of  the 
riety  and  elaborateness  of  the  actions  by  which  they  are 
ihicved. 

What  constitutes  this  excess  of  complexity?     It  is  con- 
ituted  by  the  addition  of  generalities  to  specialities.    Each 
these  higher  correspondences  displaying  what  we  call 
itionality,  implies  an  adjustment  of  inner  relations  not 
ply  to  the  particular  outer  relations  perceive*!,  but  to 
idry  general  relations  not  then  perceived,  but  established 
previous  experience,     j\jid   as  we   advance   to  corre- 
spondences of  still  greater  complexity,  we  see  that  their 
leading  characteristic  is  the  increasing  number  of  gene- 
ralizations recognized,  and  involved  in  the  process  of  ad- 
justment.    Indeed,  the  highest  acliievements  of  science,  as 
exemplified  in  astronomy,  show  ns  that  an  exact  adapta- 
;ion  of  the  actions  of  the  organiani  to  special  actions  in  the 
ivironment,  supposes  a  pre-establishment  of  general  re- 
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lations  in  the  organiam,  parallel  to  aU  those  general  rela- 
tions in  tlic  environment  wliich  these  special  actions  imply. 

§  162.  There  seems  no  place  fitter  then  thb,  for  drawing 
attention  to  tlic  important  fact  that  an  approximately-con- 
Btatit  ratio  13  inuintaiued  hetween  the  impressibilities  and 
the  activities  of  the  organism,  in  so  far  as  their  complexity 
is  concerned.  In  the  lowest  animal  types  we  sec  a  touch 
followed  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  part  touched— a  single 
stimulus  followed  by  a  single  motion.  Ciradually  as  we 
ascend,  abilities  to  receive  increasingly-complicated  impres- 
sions, and  to  perform  increasingly-complicated  actions  pre- 
sent themselves.  And  the  truth  here  to  be  observed  is, 
that  the  heterogeneity  of  the  stimuli  which  can  be  appre- 
ciated is  in  general  proportionate  to  the  heterogeneity  of 
the  changes  which  can  be  displayed. 

Note,  first,  that  sur\-ival  of  the  fittest  ensures  this  con- 
nexion. As  every  advance  consists  in  the  adjustment  of 
some  further  internal  relation  to  some  further  external  rela- 
tion; and  33  the  ability  to  recognize  the  external  relation 
is  useless  unless  there  is  an  ability  to  modify  the  conduct 
appropriately;  it  is  clear  that  for  the  better  preservation  of 
life,  the  passive  and  active  elements  of  the  correspondence 
miist  progress  together.  A  power  to  jterceive  the  direction 
and  distance  of  an  object  must  be  accompanied  by  a  power 
to  specialize  the  movements;  otherwise  it  can  l)e  of  no 
service.  The  recognition  of  certain  forms,  colours,  and 
motions,  as  those  of  an  enemy,  will  not  prevent  destruction 
iiidess  it  is  followed  by  such  quick  acta,  such  doublingg, 
such  leaps,  as  the  enemy  may  be  eluded  bj'.  Discrimination 
shown  in  the  choice  of  materials  for  its  nest,  is  so  much 
faculty  thrown  away  unless  the  bird  has  sufficient  constmc- 
tive  skill  for  nidification.  It  will  not  profit  the  savage  to 
discover  at  what  aeasons  and  what  times  of  the  tide  par- 
ticular fish  are  to  bt'  caugiil,  \inli>^  lu-  hits  dexterity  enough 
to  make  and  nae  jlOOlM  or  nets  for  catching  thciu.     Every- 
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wliere  it  must  on  the  average  happen  that  each  additional 
differentiation  of  the  perceptions,  opening  the  way  for  an 
idditionul  differentiation  of  tlie  a<'tious,  fails  to  benefit  the 
,,  anil  therefore  faila  to  he  established  in  the  species, 
bless  there  goes  along  with  it  an  additional  differentiation 
JE  tlie  actions. 

k  This  connexion  between  progress  in  the  impressibilities 
Eul  progress  in  the  activities,  is,  indeed,  otlierwiae  necessi- 
tated;  for  they  so  act  and  react  that  the  advance  of  either 
involves  the  advance  of  both.    The  general  relation  between 
irritability  and  contractility,  which,  in  the  lowest  tjTies  of 
animal  life,  constitute  one  indivisible  phenomenon,  is  a 
relation  which  the  regulative  and  the  operative  divisions  of 
the  organism  maintain  throughout  all  their  complications. 
^Ihey  are  co-ordinale  in  their  origin;  they  are  co-ordinate  in 
Bir  manifestations;  they  are  co-ordinate  in  their  evolution. 
^-This  truth  l>ecomes  conspicnoua  when  we  contemplate  the 
I  functions  under  their  most  general  forms — sensation 
1  motion.     Given  an  organism  with  certain  sensory  and 
Dtor  faculties,  what  will  happen  from  the  increase  of 
flier{      Higher  powers  of  motion  and  locomotion  must 
^Dg  the  oi^anism  into  relation  with  a  greater  number  of 
TOJe^'ts;     and    must    tlierefore    multiply    its    impressions. 
Higher  impressibility  must  snbieet  the  organism  to  more 
fre<pient  stimuli  to  action ;  and  so  most  multiply  its  motions 
ud  locomotions.      Again,  varied  activities  entail  variety 
Bong  the  relations  in  which  a  creature  puts  itself  towards 
!vanding  things;    and  hence  entail  variety  among  the 
idea  in  which  surrounding  things  affect  it.     Conversely, 
B  more  various  the  impressions  receivable  from  surround- 
{ tilings,  the  greater  must  be  the  number  of  modifications 
ftthe  stimuli  given  to  the  motor  faculties;   and  hence,  the 
uter  must  lie  the  tendency  towards  modified  actions  in 
I  motor  faenlties.    Thus  the  progress  of  each  ia  involved 
1  the  progress  of  the  other,  in  respect  both  of  activity 
i  complexity. 
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This  inevitable  simultaneity  in  the  development  of  the 
directive  and  executive  faculties,  will,  however,  be  most 
clearly  seen  on  analyzing  a  few  cases.  Take  as  one,  the 
ability  to  recognize  direction  in  space.  At  first  this  seems 
to  imply  development  of  the  sensitive  part  of  the  nature 
only:  an  expansion  of  the  retina  sufficiently  great  to  admit 
of  its  components  being  separately  affected  by  images 
falling  on  them.  But  a  little  consideration  shows  that 
something  more  is  required  than  ability  to  perceive  differ- 
ences between  the  positions  of  images  on  the  visual  tract 
Taken  alone,  these  differences  are  meaningless.  They  come 
to  have  meaning  only  when  they  are  severally  connected  in 
the  organism  with  those  differences  of  motion  required  to 
bring  its  surface  into  contact  with  the  things  seen.  Mere 
ocular  impressions  do  not  of  themselves  give  ideas  of  space. 
Such  ideas  are  products  of  a  growing  experience  which 
proves  that  these  impressions  are  due  to  objects  that  can  be 
touched  by  particular  muscular  adjustments.  Direction, 
therefore,  cannot  be  perceived  until  there  is  a  motor  appa* 
ratus  sufficiently  developed  to  effect  specialized  movements. 
Consequently,  the  ability  to  perceive  direction  and  the  ability 
to  take  advantage  of  the  perception,  are  necessarily  connate. 
The  recognitions  of  distances,  of  velocities,  of  bulks,  of 
shapes,  obviously  imply  the  like  conditions.  So,  too,  is  it 
with  the  variations  of  surfaces  indicated  by  lights  and 
shades:  these  variations  have  to  be  disclosed  by  corre- 
sponding variations  in  the  adjustments  of  the  muscles, 
before  lights  and  shades  can  be  interpreted.  No  definite 
idea  of  weight,  as  connected  with  visual  appearances,  can 
be  arrived  at  until  there  is  a  power  of  lifting,  either  by  jaws 
or  limbs.  Nor  can  degrees  of  hardness  and  unlikenesses  of 
texture  be  perceived  in  surrounding  objects,  faster  than  the 
manipulative  organs  are  perfected.  Indeed,  as  these 

last  instances  show  us,  the  inter-dependence  is  even  more 
intimate  than  above  alleged ;  for  besides  being  required  for 
the  interpretation  of  impressions,  muscular  aid  is  required 
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'en  for  tlie  reception  of  impressiona  iu  tlieir  Uigher  forms.  I 
ict  vision  implies  a  focal  adjustmeut  of  the  eyes,  s 
adjustment  of  their  axes  to  the  requisite  convergence, 
turning  of  them  both  towards  the  object,  sometimes  a  turn- 
ing of  the  head  in  the  same  direction,  and  sometimt^s  also  a 
turning  of  the  body;    all  which  preparatory  acts  are  per-  \ 
formed  by  muscles.    Neither  taste  nor  smell  can  be  acute 
unless  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  the  chest  do  their 
parts  in  moving  about  the  food  or  drawing  in  the  air. 
Hearing,  too,  is  imperfect  unless  the  memh-rana  tympani  is 
fitrained  by  its  muscles  eo  that  it  vibrates  in  concord  with 
each  successive  sound.    Above  all,  the  perceptions  reached 
through  touch  show  this  dependence  on  the  motor  appa- 
ratus.    A  sensitive  akin  ia  but  a  small  part  of  the  require- 
ment, as  any  one  may  prove  by  closing  his  eyes  and  apply- 
ing his  bare  arm  or  leg  to  an  unknown  object.     Tactual 
sensations  are  combined  into  ideas  of  extension,  form,  aoli- 
Jity,  only  when  this  sensitive  skin  is  distributed  over  sur- 
faces capable  of  deriving  simultaneous  or  rapidly-succeed- 
ing sensations  from  different  parte  of  the  things  touched; 
and  these  sensations  must  be  joined  with  those  muscular  1 
sensations  accompanying  the  simultaneous  and  successive  I 
adjustments  of  the  sensitive  surfaces.    There  must  be  Umbs 
effect  the  larger  and  simpler  udjustmenls,  with  append- 
at  the  ends  of  tliem  to  effect  the  smaller  and  more 
iborate  ones.      vVnd  only  in  proportion  as  these  motor 
ftgencies  become  complex,  cati  tliere  be  comjjiexity  in  the  . 
tactual  perceptions.    But  these  motor  agencies — these  limba  ' 
nnd  appendages  with  all  the  musdlc-s  they  are  moved  by,  are 
abo  tlie  locomotive  and  manijtuiating  organs;  and  the  same 
completeness  of  structure  which  fits  them  to  receive  com- 
lund  impressions,  fits  them  to  perfonn  compound  opera- 
ins.    The  evolution  of  the  sensitive  or  directive  apparatus, 
thus  inseparable  from  the  evolution  of  the  muscular  or_ 
iHtive  apparatus. 


acljui 

ft 
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§  163.  This  all-essential  relationship  must  detain  vA 
somewhat  longer.  It  will  be  instructive  to  glance  at  the 
inter-dependence  of  the  recipio-motar  functions  and  the 
dvrigo'inotor  functions  (§  18)  as  exhibited  in  the  concrete. 
I  refer  to  the  sundry  striking  instances  which  the  animal 
kingdom  presents  of  unusual  sagacity  co-existing  with 
unusual  development  of  organs  which,  by  the  help  of  com- 
plex  muscular  arrangements,  give  complex  tactual  im- 
pressions. 

Why  touch,  the  simplest  and  earliest  sense,  should,  in  its 
higher  forms,  be  more  than  any  other  sense  associated  with 
the  advance  of  intelligence,  will  perhaps  seem  difficult  to 
understand.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  tactual 
impressions  are  those  into  which  all  other  impressions  have 
to  be  translated,  before  their  meanings  can  be  knqwn.  If 
we  contemplate  the  general  relation  between  the  organism 
and  surrounding  objects,  we  see  that  before  they  can  affect 
it,  or  it  can  affect  them,  in  any  important  way,  there  must 
be  actual  contact.  Eating,  breathing,  locomotion,  the 
destruction  of  prey,  the  escape  from  enemies,  the  formation 
of  nests  and  burrows,  the  bringing  up  of  young,  all  imply 
mechanical  actions  and  reactions  between  the  animal  and  its 
environment.  The  space-penetrating  faculties  serve  but  as 
guides  to  these  mechanical  actions;  and  the  impressions 
they  receive  arc  primarily  used  but  as  symbols  of  tangible 
properties  and  the  relations  among  them.  Hence,  only  as 
fast  as  the  impressions  gained  through  the  skin  and 
muscles  become  varied  and  complex,  can  there  be  a  com-* 
plete  translation  of  the  varied  and  complex  impressions 
gained  tlirougli  the  eyes,  ears,  and  nose.  The  mother 
tongue  must  be  as  copious  as  the  foreign;  otherwise  it 
cannot  render  all  the  foreign  meanings.  And  thus,  as  seen 
in  the  facts  referred  to,  a  highly-elaborated  tactual  appa- 
ratus comes  to  be  the  uniform  accompaniment  of  superior 
intelligence.    But  let  us  look  at  these  facts. 

Each  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  supplies  them. 
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The  Cejihaiopoda,  which  in  sagacitj'  go  far  beyond  all 
other  MoHuaca,  are  stmcturaHy  distinguished  from  them 
in  haring  several  arms  by  which  they  can  grasp  an  object 
on  all  sides,  at  the  same  time  that  they  apply  it  to  the 
mouth.  Again,  the  crabs,  whieh  similarly  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  sub-kingdom  Artu-ulala  bring  tlieir  claws  and 
foot-jawB  simultaneously  to  bear  on  the  things  they  are 
manipulating.  Merely  glancing  at  these  instances  furnished 
by  the  Invcrtobrate  classes,  let  us  devote  our  attention  to 
tliose  which  the  vertebrate  classes  furnish. 

It  will  be  admitted  that,  of  all  birds,  parrots  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  intellect.  Well,  if  wo  examine  in  what 
they  differ  most  from  their  kindred,  we  find  it  to  be  in 
development  of  the  tactual  organs.  Few  birds  are  able  to 
grasp  and  lift  up  an  object  with  the  one  foot  while  standing 
on  the  other.  The  parrot,  however,  does  this  with  ease- 
In  most  birds  the  upper  mandible  is  scarcely  at  all  move- 
able. In  the  parrot  it  is  moveable  to  a  marked  extent. 
Generally,  birds  have  the  tongaie  undeveloped  and  tied 
down  close  on  the  lower  mandible.  But  parrots  have  it 
^pijfrge,  free,  and  in  constant  employment.  Above  all,  that 
^f^rbich  the  parrot  grasps  it  can  raise  to  its  beak;  and  so 
ean  bring  both  mandibles  and  tongue  to  liear  upon  what  its 
band  (for  it  is  practically  a  hand )  already  touches  on  several 
sides.  Obviously  no  other  bird  approaches  to  it  in  the 
complexity  of  the  tactual  actions  it  performs  and  the  tactual 
impressions  it  receives. 

Among  mammals  it  is  unquestionable  that  as  a  general 
^^jille  the  (Tnguicviata,  or  those  which  have  limbs  terminating 
^Hn  separate  digits,  arc  more  intelligent  than  the  Ungulata, 
^H|f  hoofed  animals.  The  feline  and  canine  tribes  stand 
^^prpchologically  higher  than  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  deer. 
"Sov!,  that  feet  furnished  with  several  sensitive  toes  can 
receive  more  complicated  impressions  than  feet  ending  in 
or  two  masses  of  horn,  is  manifest.  While,  by  a  hoof, 
J  one  aide  of  a  solid  body  can  be  touched  at  once,  the 
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divided  toes  of,  for  example,  a  dog,  can  simultaneousl; 
touch  the  adjacent  sides  of  a  small  body,  if  not  the  opposite 
sides.  And  when  we  remember  how  those  toed  quadrupeda 
of  higher  types,  which  cannot  grasp  with  their  feet,  can 
nevertheless  use  them  for  holding  down  What  they  are  tear- 
ing or  gnawing,  we  see  that  they  can  recognize  tangible  rela- 
tions of  some  complexity.  Moreover,  when  we  meet  with 
any  marks  of  sagacity  among  hoofed  animals,  as  in  the  horse, 
we  find  that  the  lack  of  sensitive  extremities  is  partly  com- 
pensated for  by  highly  sensitive  and  mobile  lips,  which  have 
considerable  powers  of  prehension.  Here  we  are 

naturally  reminded  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps  the 
most  conclusive,  instance  of  this  connexion  between  deve- 
lopment of  intelligence  and  development  of  the  tactual 
organs — that  seen  in  the  elephant.  I  say  most  conclusive, 
because  the  elephant  is  markedly  distinguished  from  allied 
tribes  of  mammals,  alike  by  its  proboscis  and  by  its  great 
sagacity.  The  association  between  the  operative  and  regu* 
lative  faculties  stand  out  the  more  conspicuously,  from  the 
endowment  of  both  being  exceptional.  On  the  intellect  of 
the  elephant  there  is  no  need  to  dwell:  all  know  its  supe- 
riority. The  powers  of  its  tnink,  however,  must  be  enume- 
rated. Note  first,  its  universality  of  movement  in  respect 
of  direction.  Unlike  limbs,  the  motions  of  which  are  in 
most  mammals  more  or  less  confined  to  the  vertical  plane, 
its  flexibility  gives  it  as  wide  a  range  of  positions  as  thd 
human  arm  can  take — wider,  indeed,  than  can  be  taken  by 
a  single  arm;  and  thus  the  elephant  can  ascertain  the 
relations  in  space,  both  of  its  own  members  and  of  sur- 
rounding things,  more  completely  than  all  other  creatures 
save  the  Primates.  Again,  the  trunk  can  grasp  bodies  of 
every  size,  from  a  pea  to  a  tree  stump;  and  by  this 
means  can  perceive  a  far  greater  variety  of  tangible  forms 
than  any  of  the  lower  mammalia.  The  finger-like  projec- 
tion with  which  the  trunk  terminates,  is  affected  bv  minor 
variations  of  surface;  and  so,  textures  and  the  details  of 
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Bhape  can  be  made  out,  as  well  as  general  extension.  Ita 
ability  to  lay  bold  of  and  to  lift  bodies  of  many  sizes  and 
natures,  opens  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  weight  as  ocn- 
nectcd  with  vitiiblc  and  tangible  attributes.  The  same 
power  of  prehension,  used  as  it  babitnally  is  for  the 
breaking-off  of  branches,  brings  ex]tericnce8  of  the  tenacity 
and  elasticity  of  matter;  and  when  employed,  as  these 
branches  often  are,  iov  driring  away  fliea,  the  swinging  of 
them  about  must  yield  iinpreaeions  even  of  niomentnm — 
impressions  which  the  ability  to  throw  small  bodies  (as 
gravel  over  the  back)  must  lend  to  strengthen.  Further, 
■  trunk's  tubular  structure  fits  it  for  many  hydranlio 
^eriments,  that  disclose  sundry  mechanical  properties 
water  unknown  to  other  qnadnipeda;  and  thia  same 
icnliarity,  rendering  it  possible  to  send  out  strong 
1  of  air  which  produce  motion  in  the  light  bodies 
idjacent,  so  brings  yet  another  class  of  experiences.  Thus, 
llie  great  diversity  of  tactual  and  manipulatory  powers 
sacssed  by  the  elephant's  proboscis,  is  not  less  remark- 
ible  than  U  the  creature's  high  sagacity — a  sagacity  which, 
dwelling  in  so  ungainly  a  body,  would  otherwise  be  inex- 
plicable. Passing  to  the  Primates,  we  find  re- 
peated, under  other  forms,  this  same  relation  between 
evolution  of  intellect  and  evolution  of  tactual  appendages. 
Not  more  in  the  contrasts  between  them  and  inferior 
mammals  is  this  seen,  than  in  the  contrasts  between  the 
genera  of  the  Primaim  themselves.  The  prehensile  and 
manipnlatory  powers  of  the  lower  kinds  are  as  inferior  as 
are  their  mental  powers.  On  ascending  to  the  very 
intelligent  anthropoid  apes,  we  find  the  bands  so  modified 
B  (o  admit  of  more  complete  opposition  of  the  thumb  and 
ingprs;  the  bones  of  the  forearms  so  articulated  as  to  give 
Qie  bands  greater  powers  of  rotation;  the  arms  attached 
I  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  allows  them  increased 
■Tange  of  lateral  movement.  In  all  the  more  developed  of 
the  order,  the  fore-limbs  are  so  constructed  that  an  object 
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can  be  grasped  in  one  hand  while  it  is  being  manipulated 
by  the  other,  or  by  the  lips  and  teeth — can  be  held  at  the 
rami  convenient  distance  from  the  eyes — can  be  applied  to 
any  part  of  the  body,  or  any  neighbouring  object  So 
that  far  more  complex  perceptions  of  size,  shape,  structure, 
texture,  hardness,  weight,  flexibility,  tenacity,  <kc.,  and  of 
their  various  combinations,  can  be  reached  by  them  than 
are  accessible  to  creatures  whose  limbs  are  less  elaborately 
constructed. 

How,  in  man,  recipio-motor  and  dirigo-motor  structures 
and  functions  are  both  still  further  elaborated,  scarcely 
needs  saying.  As  contemplated  from  an  obverse  point  of 
view,  the  connexion  between  them  is  abundantly  exempli«< 
fled  in  works  on  natural  theology.  All  that  we  need  here 
notice  is  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  human  race,  a  perfect 
tactual  apparatus  subserves  the  highest  processes  of  the 
intellect  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  the  tangible  attributes 
of  things  have  been  rendered  completely  cognizable  by  the 
complex  and  versatile  adjustment  of  the  human  hands,  and 
that  the  accompanying  manipulative  powers  have  made  pos« 
sible  those  populous  societies  in  which  alone  a  wide  intelli- 
gence can  be  evolved.  I  mean  that  the  most  far-reaching 
cognitions,  and  inferences  the  most  remote  from  perception, 
have  their  roots  in  the  definitely-combined  impressions 
which  the  human  hands  can  receive. 

This  inter-dependence  of  the  impressibilities  and  activi- 
ties as  displayed  in  the  course  of  human  progress,  is  so  strik- 
ing and  instructive  as  to  demand  special  attention,  even  at 
the  cost  of  a  further  suspension  of  the  general  argument. 

§  164.  All  developed  science,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
quantitative  prevision — dealing  as  it  does  with  meastired 
results,  is  lineally  descended  from  that  simplest  kind  of 
measurement  achieved  by  placing  side  by  side  the  bodies 
held  in  the  hands.  Our  knowledge  of  the  forces  governing 
the  Solar  System  is  expressed  in  terms  that  are  reducible, 
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r  sn  ultimate  analysis,  to  equal  units  of  linear  extension, 
trliicli  were  originally  fixed  by  the  direct  apposition  of  like 
natural  objects,*  And  the  undeveloped  sciences  that  have 
not  yet  passed  the  stage  of  qualitative  prevision,  depending 
for  their  advance,  as  they  do,  either  on  experiments  re- 
quiring skilful  ni an ip Illation  or  on  obeervatioiia  implying 
dissection  and  other  analogous  procedures,  could  not  have 
reached  this  stage  in  the  absence  of  a  highly-developed 
manual  dexterity. 

But  this  intimate  connexion  l:>etwcen  the  directive  and 
executive  faculties,  is  even  still  more  clearly  to  be  traced 
in  certain  other  phenomena  of  civilization.  This  mutual 
dependence  of  the  regulative  and  operative  powers,  which 
Anaxagoraa  had  a  glimpse  of  when  he  uttered  his  hj'per- 
bolical  saying  that  animals  would  have  been  men  had  they 
had  hands,  is  remarkably  and  conclusively  exemplified  in 
the  reciprocity  of  aid  between  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts. 
,  needs  but  a  little  analysis  to  show  that  under  their 
|»ychological  aspects,  Sciences  and  Arts  represent  what  in 
■  lowest  forms  we  call  sensory  and  motor  proceases. 
1  perceptions  gained  tlirougli  sensory  organs  and  the 
stions  performed  by  motor  ones,  respectively  rise,  by  com- 
lation,  into  scientific  generalizations  and  manufacturing 
operations,  A  comparison  of  tlie  extremes  does  not  very 
obviously  show  this;  but  on  looking  at  the  transitions  the 
.filiation  becomes  manifest.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  tha 
mplex  perceptions  of  which  each  sense  is  the  agent, 
rethcr  with  the  still  more  complex  perceptions  reached  by 
-operation  of  several  senses,  are  forma  of  the  organism's 
mpressibility;  nor  that  the  combinations,  more  and  more 
involved,  of  motive,  locomotive,  and  manipulative  powers, 
»  forms  of  the  organism's  activity.  It  cannot  be  denied 
lai  out  of  these  complex  perceptions,  woven  into  general 
s  still  more  complicated,  finally  arise  the  previsions  of 

*  ForeipUnation, 
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science;  nor  that  all  handicrafts,  and  after  them  the  higher 
processes  of  production,  have  grown  out  of  that  manual 
dexterity  in  which  the  elaboration  of  the  motor  faculty  ter- 
minates. If,  looking  at  the  entire  range  of  phenomena,  we 
seek  out  the  essential  nature  of  the  changes  an  organism 
goes  through  in  adjusting  itself  to  the  environment — ^if  we 
divide  these  changes,  as  we  must,  into  those  which  external 
objects  impress  on  it,  and  those  by  which  it  appropriately 
modifies  its  relations  to  the  external  objects — ^if  we  name 
these  respectively,  the  directive  changes  and  the  executive 
changes;  we  see  clearly  that  sensations,  perceptions,  con- 
ceptions, generalizations,  and  all  forms  of  cognition,  come 
under  the  one,  while  contractions,  locomotions,  and  all  kinds 
of  operations,  come  under  the  other;  and  that  Science  and 
Art,  so  far  as  they  are  separable  at  all,  belong,  the  one  to 
the  first  division  and  the  other  to  the  last. 

This  truth  being  recognized,  we  shall  perceive  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  reciprocity  of  services  between  the  Sciences 
and  the  Arts.  Each  great  step  towards  a  knowledge  of 
laws  has  facilitated  men's  operations  on  things;  while 
each  more  successful  operation  on  things  has,  by  its 
results,  facilitated  the  discovery  of  further  laws.  Astro- 
nomy and  agriculture,  geometry  and  the  laying  out  of 
buildings,  mechanics  and  the  weighing  of  commodities—' 
these  were  among  the  earliest  relations  of  the  two.  Pre^ 
sently  geometry,  as  developed  by  artificers,  acted  on  astro- 
nomy; and  astronomy  reacted  to  the  great  advancement  of 
geometry.  Through  the  medium  of  the  scales,  mechanics, 
joined  ^vith  the  science  of  number,  influenced  the  metal-' 
lurgic  arts,  gave  definite  alloys,  introduced  metallic  instru- 
ments, and  bjr  so  doing  advanced  the  accuracy  of  astro- 
nomical and  other  observations,  and  improved  all  those 
processes  of  production  for  which  metallic  tools  are  em- 
ployed. Metallurgy,  too,  by  supplying  plane  and  concave 
mirrors,  initiated  optics;  and  the  first  proposition  in  har- 
monics was  reached  by  the  help  of  strings  and  weights 
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'which  the  arts  fumighed.  As  we  advanced  to  modem  times 
the  connesion  becomes  increasingly  conspicuous.  We  see 
it  in  the  dependence  of  navigation  on  astronomy,  raag- 
netisni,  and  meteorology;  and  the  aid  rendered  to  mag- 
netic and  meteorologic  science  by  navigation — in  the 
development  of  geology  by  mining,  quarrying,  and  well- 
itfnking;  and  the  guidance  which  geology  now  gives  to  the 
search  for  coal,  metals,  and  water.  The  compounds  and 
elements  with  which  chemistry  deals  were  at  first  brought 
to  light  by  the  arts;  and  the  arts  are  now  all  more  or  less 
dependent  on  chemistry.  Tliere  is  scarcely  an  observation 
now  made  in  science,  but  what  involves  the  use  o£  in- 
Btniments  supplied  by  the  arte;  while  there  is  scarcely  an 
art-procesa  but  what  involves  some  of  the  previsions  of 
science.  This  fact,  tliat  the  mutual  aid  becomes 

ever  more  active,  £urt]<er  elucidates  the  general  truth  we 
are  contemplating.  For  as,  when  tracing  upwards  the  direc- 

ive  and  executive  faculties,  we  found  that  their  dependence 

'On  each  other  grows  continually  greater — that  complete 

Isual  and  tactual  perceptions  are  impossible  without  com- 

ilex  muscular  adjustments,  while  elaborate  actions  require 

le  constant  overseeing  of  the  senses;  so.  among  these  still 

higher  cognitive  and  operative  processes,  we  now  find  a 

■ippocity  snch  that  each  further  cognition  implies  elabo- 

ite  operative  aid,  and  each  new  operation  implies  sundry 

elaborate  cognitions. 

These  correlations  are  equally  well,  or  even  still  better, 
Been  in  the  objective  appliances  tised.  We  may  properly 
ray  that  in  its  higher  forms,  the  correspondence  between 
the  organism  and  its  environment  ia  effected  by  means  of 
eupplementarv  senses  and  supplementary  limbs.  All  ob- 
jerving  instruments,  all  weights,  measures,  scales,  micro- 
meters,   verniers,    microscopes,    thermometers,    &c.,    are 

irtificial  extensions  of  the  senaes;  and  all  levers,  screws, 
liammers,  wedges,  wheels,  lathes,  &c.,  are  artificial  exten- 
eiona  of  the  limbe.    The  magnifying  glass  adds  but  another 
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lense  to  the  lenses  existing  in  the  eye.  The  crowbar  is  but 
one  more  lever  attached  to  the  series  of  levers  forming  the 
arm  and  hand.  And  the  relationship  which  is  so  obvious  in 
these  first  steps,  holds  throughout.  This  being  perceived,  a 
meaning  becomes  manifest  in  the  fact  that  the  development 
of  these  supplementary  senses  is  dependent  on  the  develop- 
ment of  these  supplementary  limbs,  and  vice  versd.  Acco* 
rate  measuring  instnmients  imply  accurate  instruments  for 
turning  and  planing;  and  these  cannot  be  made  without 
the  aid  of  previous  measuring  instruments  of  some  aocu^ 
racy.  A  first-rate  astronomical  quadrant  can  be  produced 
only  by  a  first-rate  dividing  engine;  a  first-rate  dividing 
engine  can  be  produced  only  by  first-rate  lathes  and  cutting 
tools;  and  so,  tracing  the  requirements  backwards,  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  only  by  repeated  actions  and  reactions 
on  each  other,  can  directive  and  executive  implements  be 
brought  to  perfection.  Only  by  means  of  artificial  limbs 
can  artificial  senses  be  developed;  and  only  through  arti- 
ficial senses  does  it  become  possible  to  improve  artificial 
limbs. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  remarked  that  not  only  do  the  direc- 
tive and  executive  elements  of  the  correspondence  develop 
hand  in  hand,  but  the  complications  they  reach  have  analo^ 
gous  characters.  That  union  of  generalities  with  special* 
ities  which  we  found  to  distinguish  the  highly-involved  cog* 
nitions  of  Science,  is  visible  also  in  the  highly-involved 
operations  of  Art.  Just  as  a  particular  conclusion  in 
Science  is  reached  by  putting  special  data  to  a  general  prin-' 
ciple,  which  general  principle  concreted  by  other  data  gives 
other  conclusions;  so,  a  particular  art-product  is  obtained 
by  subjecting  to  special  manipulations  the  material  obtained 
by  some  more  general  process,  which  material  subjected  to 
other  manipulations,  yields  other  art-products. 

§  165.  And  now  on  returning  from  this  long  and  elabo- 
rate digression;  bringing  with  us  the  conceptions  arrived  at^ 
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^Hte  find  tliat  they  serve  greatly  to  elucidate  tlie  subject  of 
^Mbe  chapter — the  increase  of  lh«  correspondence  in  oom- 
^plexity. 

While  tracing  the  inter-dependence  of  impreseibilities 
and  activities  as  they  evolve  into  reg\ilative  and  operative 
facuhiea  of  high  oi-ders,  the  growing  complexity  of  the 
correspondence  has  been  illustrated  in  several  ways.  The 
progressing    heterogeneity    of    the    impressions    received 

Kough  each  sense  has  shown  it;  and  still  more  the  pro- 
saing  heterogeneity  of  the  combinations  of  impressions 
Ided  by  co-operation  of  the  senses.  The  compounding 
and  re-compounding  of  the  muscular  movementSj  alike  of 
each  limb  by  itself  and  of  the  limbs  and  body  together, 
have  further  excniplitied  it.  Above  all  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  advance  of  this  reciprocity  between  the  recipio-jnotor 
acts  and  the  dtrigo-motor  acta,  which,  becoming  ever 
closer,  becomes  ever  more  involved;  so  that  eventually  a 
single  accurate  perception  implies  complex  muscular  ad- 
justments, and  a  single  exact  operation  implies  the  guidance 
of  complex  perceptions.  In  all  which  it  is  manifest  that,  as 
alleged  at  the  outset,  advance  in  speciality  of  correspon- 
dence is  in  its  higher  forms  achieved  through  advance  in 
complexity  of  correspondence. 

How  this  increase  of  the  correspondence  in  complexity 
which  we  have  followed  up  through  the  higher  animals  to 
^^Mau,  has  ]>een  continuing  during  civilization,  has  just  been 
^kiown :  the  advance  of  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts  abundantly 
^Hbtemplifled  it.    One  note-worthy  fact,  however,  remains  to 
^^■b  named.    Human  evolution,  considered  uuder  this  aspect, 
^^■not  nde({Mately  represented  objectively  by  the  developing 
^Hdences  and  the  Arts.    It  must  be  looked  at  also  on  its  suh- 
^^ective  side  as  developing  faculty.     While  there  has  been 
advance  in  the  complexity  of  the  cognitions  and  opera- 
tions that  have  been  age  by  age  attained  to,  there  has  been 
)  in  the  ability  to  receive  complex  cognitions  and 
rform  complex  operations. 
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For  scientific  and  artistic  progress  is  due  not  simply  to 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  of  appliances:  the  im- 
pressibilities and  the  activities  have  themselves  grown  to 
higher  complications.  There  is  evidence  from  various 
quarters  that  the  minds  of  the  inferior  human  races  cannot 
respond  to  relations  of  even  moderate  complexity;  much 
less  to  those  highly-complex  relations  with  which  advanced 
science  deals.  According  to  the  traveller  Lieutenant 
Walpole,  it  is  remarked  of  the  Sandwich  islanders,  by  their 
teachers,  "  that  in  all  the  early  parts  of  their  education, 
they  are  exceedingly  quick,  but  not  in  the  higher  branches, 
that  they  have  excellent  memories,  and  learn  by  rote  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  but  will  not  exercise  their  thinking 
faculties."  That  is  to  say,  they  can  readily  receive  simple 
ideas  but  not  complex  ones.  Again,  of  the  Australians  we 
read  that  "  some  of  them  are  very  quick  at  acquiring  know- 
ledge,  but  they  have  no  power  of  combination  or  concentni- 
tion."  *  The  reports  of  Hindoo  schools  disclose,  though  in 
a  less  marked  manner,  the  same  fact.  One  of  the  reasons 
assigned  in  the  United  States  for  not  educating  negro 
children  along  with  white  children,  has  been  that  after  a 
certain  age  they  "  do  not  correspondingly  advance  in  learn- 
ing— their  intellects  being  apparently  incapable  of  being 
cultured  beyond  a  particular  point."  And  this  statement, 
which  might  else  be  suspected  of  bias,  agrees  with  that 
made  respecting  the  same  race  in  Africa  by  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  who  says; — "  In  childhood  I  believe  the  negro  to  be 
in  advance,  in  intellectual  quickness,  of  the  white  child  of  a 
similar  age,  but  the  mind  does  not  expand — it  promises 
fruit  but  does  not  ripen."  f  So,  too,  of  the  Andaman  chil- 
dren we  read  that  they  "  catch  up  words  readily  and  repeat 
them,  but  seem  incapable  of  connecting  words  with  corre- 
sponding ideas."  :}:    Even  the  finest  uncivilized  races  show 

•  See  Proceedings  of  the  Ethnological  Society. 
t  The  Albert  N'yanzA.    Vol.  I,  p.  289. 
:    t  Trans.  Eth.  Soc.    New  Series,  Vol.  IV.  p.  210* 


113  the  like  limitation.    **  Without  genius  for  diacovery,  and 
incapable  of  generalizing,"  the  New  Zealanders  "  are  never- 

Itheless  apt  at  Acquiring  the  nidiments  o£  learning  "  *  »  * 
f*  bo3'a  at  ten  years  of  age  are  more  intellignnt  than  English 
OOYs;  hilt,  as  a  rule,  few  New  Zejilandcrs  could  be  taught  to 
toqual  Englishmen  in  their  highest  faculties."  *  In  ail  these 
pases,  as  also  in  the  minor  cases  continually  occurring  among 
liurselves  of  inability  to  understand  reasonings  passing  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  abstnlseness,  the  interpretation  is  that  tho 
intellect  has  not  reached  a  complexity  eijual  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  relations  to  be  perceived.  Not  only  with 
Kurely  intellectual  cognitions  does  this  hold;  it  holds  also 
rith  what  wo  distinguish  as  moral  cognitions.  In  the 
Liistralian  language  there  are  no  words  answering  to 
jastice,  sin,  guilt.  Among  most  of  the  lower  races,  acta 
of  generosity  or  mercy  are  incomprebeiisible.  That  is  to 
Bay,  the  more  involved  relations  of  human  actions  in  their 
social  bearings  are  not  cognizable.  We  must  therefore 
conclude  that  the  complex  manifestations,  intellectual  and 
inoral,  which  distinguish  the  iargc-braincd  European  from 

Iie  araall-brained  savage,  have  been  step  by  step  made  poa- 
ble  by  BticceBsive  complications  of  faculty. 
Having,  in  the  previous  chapters,  ]>ointed  out  how  greater 
ingtli  of  life  and  higher  degree  of  life  accompany  increased 
leciality  and  increased  generality  of  correspondences,  it  is 
eedless  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  where  both  these  unite  in 
producing  corresijondencea  of  increased  complexity,  the  like 
result  must  happen.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  not 
only  is  this  true  of  the  more  complex  intellectual  guidance 
which,  through  the  medium  of  Science,  advances  the  Arts; 
but  it  is  true  of  the  more  complex  emotional  guidance 
—which,  by  making  social  order  possible,  contributes  to  tlie 
reater  individual  safety  that  sot;ial  order  brings. 


•  ThompBon's  New  Zealand.    Vol.  I,  pp.  83-6. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

THE   OOOSDINATION   OF  CORRESPONDENCES. 

§  166.  Fully  to  comprehend  the  increase  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  organism  and  its  environment,  in 
speciality,  in  generality,  and  in  complexity,  it  is  requisite 
to  contemplate  the  facts  under  yet  another  aspect.  We 
must  look  at  the  general  conditions  by  fulfilment  of  which 
these  more  elaborate  adjustments  of  inner  to  outer  rela- 
tions are  made  possible.  The  performance  of  a  compound 
action  in  response  to  a  compound  impression,  implies  some- 
thing more  than  a  susceptibility  to  each  of  the  several 
elements  constituting  the  compound  impression,  and  a 
power  to  effect  each  of  the  several  motions  constituting  the 
compound  action.  It  implies  that  the  constituent  sensa* 
tions  and  contractions  shall  be  combined  after  a  particular 
manner — shall  be  co-ordinated;  and  the  perfection  of  the 
correspondence  will  vary  as  the  perfection  of  the  co- 
ordination. 

Let  us  take  first  a  simple  case,  as  that  of  the  actions 

needed  for  escape  from  an  enemy.    When  we  rise  from 

creatures  in  which  the  motion  of  some  conspicuous  adjacent 

object  is  responded  to  by  random  muscular  movements,  to 

creatures  in  which  the  muscular  movements  are  such  as  to 

carry  the  body  away  from  the  dangerous  object;  we  rise 

to  an  adjustment  of  at  least  two  joined  relations  in  the 

organism   to   two   joined   relations   in   the   environment. 

870 
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The  strong  visual  impression  produced  by  the  adjacent 
moving  object  l>eing  the  stimulus  to  activity;  then,  that  the 
activity  may  be  of  the  right  kind,  bucIi  modification  of  the 
impregsion  as  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  body  in  space 
must  be  recognized,  and  the  activity  modified  accordingly, 
The  impression  which  indicates  dangerousness  and  that 
which  indicates  position,  must  together  control  the  motor 
changes;  and  the  control  must  consiat  in  so  ordering  their 
reB]joctive  amounts  that  the  resulting  motion  may  carry  the 
organism  away  from  the  source  of  danger.  When  distance 
as  well  as  direction  Viecomea  cognizable,  and  when  the  colour 
and  shape  of  the  object  are  distinguished  as  well  as  its  maaa, 
the  stimulus  is  composed  of  a  much  greater  number  of  ele- 
ments, united  after  a  special  manner;  and  the  more  rapid, 
skilful,  and  varied  the  consequent  actions  become,  the  more 
elaborate  and  more  perfect  are  the  implied  combinations 
of  motor  changes.  While  just  as  a  wrong  combination  of 
motor  changes  involves  a  fall  or  other  failure  of  action;  so, 
a  wrong  combination  of  the  separate  stimuli  entails  a  mis- 
taken  perception. 

need  not  be  occupied  in  tracing  up  these  simple 
inds  of  co-ordination.     It  is  obvious  that  throughout  the 
eries  of  increasingly-compound  perceptions,  including  even 
I  recognitions  of  localities  by  identification  of  surrounding 
Injects,  the  constituents  of  each  perception  co-operate  after 
particular  manner;  and  that,  as  especially  seen  in  thia 
of  localities,  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  a  definite  relation- 
lip  among  them  that  a  definite  perception  is  possible.    No 
obvious  b  it  that  the  increasingly -complex  actions  by 
rhich  higher  creatures  achieve  their  ends,  succeed  only  in 
far  as  the  muscular  contractions  implied  are  fitly  regu- 
■ted  in  their  order,  their  amounts,  and  their  modes  of  con- 
iction. 

§  167.  Advancing  from  these  cases  in  which  the  directive 
tavli,  though  heterogenous,  aiw?  made  up  of  elements  that 
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are  simultaneously  present  to  the  senses,  to  tlie  cases  in 
which  some  of  their  elements  are  present  to  the  senses  and 
some  not,  we  meet  with  a  sensory  co-ordination  of  a  new 
and  higher  order.  And  where  the  responding  motions,  no 
longer  occurring  as  an  inseparable  group,  are  divided  by 
intervals  that  vary  according  to  circumstances,  we  see  a 
parallel  progress  in  motor  coordination.  A  creature  which  ' 
when  pursued  runs  to  its  burrow,  supplies  us  with  an  in- 
stance of  the  one;  while  an  instance  of  the  other  occurs 
in  any  process  which,  like  the  building  of  a  nest,  is 
effected  by  instalments  variously  interrupted  by  other  pro- 
cedures. From  the  stage  in  which  a  single  past 
impression  unites  with  many  present  ones  to  compose  a 
special  stimulus,  and  in  which  the  action  completed  at  in- 
tervals is  tolerably  homogeneous  in  character,  the  advance 
is  towards  a  union  of  many  past  impressions  with  present 
ones,  and  towards  a  kind  of  action  increasingly  heteroge- 
neous in  its  instalments,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of*  their 
succession.  In  men's  daily  transactions,  the  complex 
sights,  sounds,  and  muscular  sensations,  serving  for  im- 
mediate guidance,  are  co-ordinated  with  recollections  of  the 
persons,  places,  things,  events,  to  which  those  transactions 
refer;  and  one  who  mistakes  the  hour  at  which  certain 
business  is  to  be  done  with  certain  people  at  a  certain 
office,  shows  us  how  a  failure  arises  from  imperfect  co- 
ordination of  the  past  and  present  impressions  constituting 
the  directive  stimulus.  The  operations  by  which  wheat  is 
sown,  weeded,  reaped,  stacked,  thrashed,  winnowed,  taken 
to  market,  and  sold,  compose  a  series  of  widely-different 
groups  of  actions  (each  consisting  of  many  minor  groups), 
divided  by  dissimilar  and  variable  intervals,  all  combined 
to  achieve  a  single  end;  and  to  achieve  it  they  must  be 
adjusted  in  a  particular  manner.  The  elaborateness  of 
these  advanced  correspondences  in  which  time  past,  time 
present,  and  time  future  are  alike  involved,  and  which  have 
simultaneous  reference  to  sundry  places  in  space,  is  an* 
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el&borateii«!s  measured  by  the  number  of  part  impressionfl 
comjraiiDcleil  with  present  ones,  and  past  actions  com- 
pounded w-itli  present  ones.  But  the  all-essential  thing  is 
the  detiait«ne83  with  which  the  combination  is  adapted  to 
the  combination  of  external  circumstances — the  goodness 
l;Of  the  co-ordination. 


§  168.  A  atill  higher  species  of  co-ordination  growing 

I  imi)erceptibly  out  of  the  last,  and  vaguely  seen  even  in  the 

I  {llnstratioDs  just  given,  involves  not  simply  the  union  of 

I  past  with  present  specialities,  but  the  union  of  generalitiea 

I  with  both.     The  perception  reeeived  yesterday  when  the 

r  barometer  stood  at  "  Fair,"  together  with  the  perception 

rireceived  to-day,  when  it  stands  at  "  Change,"  bring  no  con- 

blusion  iinlesB  joined  to  the  generalization  that  a  fall  of  the 

kercurisl  column  conmionly  indicates  rain.    Kay,  before  a 

e  inference  can  be  drawn  for  to-morrow's  guidance,  these 

lata  must  be  joined  with  the  further  generalization,  that 

oly  when  the  air  is  cliargcd  with  water  to  a  certain  degree 

3  indicated  by  a  falling  barometer.    In  other  cases,  as 

I  that  of  a  physician  prescribing  for  his  patient,  many 

merabered  observations  of  bygone  symptoms,  many  ob- 

radons  of  existing  ones,  and  many  general  truths  serving 

>  inteqiret  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  must  enter 

Into  that  direetive  process  which  temiinatea  in  an  appro- 

riftte  course  of  treatment. 

But  the  most  developed  forra  of  co-ordination  is  that 

exhibited  by  quantitative  science.     In  this,  not  only  must 

•  specialities  be  combined  with  generalities  after  a  perfectly 

lefinite  manner;   but  there  must  be  perfect  definitenesa 

I  each  constituent  of  the  combination.     The  perceptions 

Y  which  the  data  are  obtained  must  have  their  elements  bo 

Bnctly  co-ordinated  as  to  give  measured  results.    The  laws 

f  dependence  must  be  so  known  that  they  can  be  expressed 

numerically.     And  the  process  by  which,  out  of  data  and 

I  JlWB,  the  prevision  is  finally  evolved,  must  have  each  step 
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united  with  preceding  and  succeeding  steps  in  a  mode  that 
is  quite  specific.  An  estimate  of  the  horse-power  required 
to  move  a  given  steam-vessel  at  a  specified  speed,  involvefl 
these  general  truths: — that  the  resistance  encountered  by 
a  body  moving  throiigh  fluid  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity;  that  the  area  opposed  by  a  vessel  to  the  water 
varies  as  the  squares  of  its  dimensions;  that  the  ton- 
nage varies  as  the  cubes  of  the  dimensions;  with  sundry 
others.  Particular  forces,  weights,  specific  gravities, 
lengths,  breadths,  depths,  have  to  be  combined  with  these 
general  truths,  each  with  each;  and  the  results  have  to  be 
further  combined  after  particular  modes.  If  one  of  the 
generalities  be  applied  to  the  wrong  specialities — if  the 
formula  for  resistance  be  brought  to  bear,  not  on  the  figures 
representing  sectional  area,  but  on  those  representing  ton- 
nage— if  the  data  be  inexact,  or  the  principles  be  misunder- 
stood, or  the  calculation  be  erroneously  performed,  that  is 
— if  there  be  imperfect  co-ordination  of  the  various  mental 
acts  involved;  a  false  conclusion  is  reached:  there  is  a 
failure  of  cognition:  the  internal  relations  are  not  rightly 
adjusted  to  external  ones,  as  is  proved  by  the  result. 

It  will  further  elucidate  both  this  doctrine  of  co-ordina- 
tion and  the  general  doctrine  of  correspondence,  if  we  con- 
sider how,  for  the  perfect  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer 
relations,  there  must  exist  in  the  first,  elements  and  changes 
symbolizing  all  the  essential  elements  and  changes  in  the 
last.  Undeveloped  life  is  led  by  associations  among  some 
of  the  superficial  attributes  of  things.  Developed  life  is 
led  by  associations  among  those  fundamental  attributes  on 
which  the  actions  of  the  things  depend.  There  is  no  in- 
variable connexion  between  a  loud  sound  and  an  adjacent 
enemy;  and  hence,  creatures  in  which  one  of  these  serves 
as  an  index  to  the  other,  are  often  wrong  in  the  adjustments 
of  their  internal  relations  to  external  ones.  But  the  con- 
nexion between  linear  dimensions  and  solid  contents,  or 
between  velocity  and  momentum,  is  constant,  and  therefore. 
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affords  infallible  guidance.  Before  this  infallible  guidance 
can  be  had,  however,  all  the  elements  of  the  relation  must 
be  known.  Whenever  a  group  of  inner  relations,  or  cogni- 
tion, is  completely  conformed  to  a  group  of  outer  relations, 
or  phenomenon,  by  a  rational  process^w  hen  ever  there  is 
vhat  we  call  an  undi^rstaniiing  of  the  phenomenon — the 
composition  of  the  phenomenon  is,  in  a  sense,  paralleled 
by  the  composition  nf  the  cognition.  The  law  that  the 
tnomehtum  of  a  moving  body  varies  as  its  velocity  mul- 
tiplied into  its  weight,  cannot  he  known  until  there  exist 
in  the  mind  conceptions  answering  to  momentum,  velocity, 
and  weight;  it  cannot  be  known  until  there  exist  in  the 
mind  idejis  of  time,  space,  and  matter,  without  which  velo- 
city and  momentum  are  inconceivable;  it  cannot  be  known 
until  there  are  processes  of  thought  answering  to  those 
quantitative  connexions  which  "  varies  as  "  and  "  multiplied 
into"  indicate;  nay,  the  law  eannot  be  known  until  the 
itea  of  consciousness  symbolizing  time  and  space,  are  so 
irdinated  as  to  symbolize  velocity;  nor  until  the  states 
»f  consciousnese  symbolizing  velocity  and  weight  are  so 
rdinated  as  to  symbolize  momentum;  nor  until  these 
re  again  co-ordinated  according  to  those  laws  of 
relation  implied  by  '"  vanes  as  "  and  "  multiplied  into." 
That  is,  every  attribute  necessarily  involved  in  the  pheno- 
menon must  have  its  internal  representative ;  and  the 
ieveral  laws  of  dependence  among  these  attributes  must  be 
■each  represented  by  some  constant  relation  among  their 
tprcsentatives. 

These  facts  bring  out  into  yet  clearer  light,  the  general 

'doctrine variously  presented  in  the  preceding  chapters.  That 

these  highest  manifestations  oi  Life  produced  by  the  cul- 

!ture  of  civilization — these  quantitative  previsions  which  im- 

(]y  such  intense  vital  action  while  they  so  greatly  subserve 

If-preservatinn  by  facilitating  commerce  and  the  arts — 

lere  should  be  this  elaborate  and  complete  co-oi-dination 

inner  relations  to  symbolize  outer  relations,  serves  as  a 
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crowning  illustration  of  the  truths,  that  life  is  the  main- 
tenance of  a  correspondence  between  the  organism  and  its 
envirdnment,  and  that  the  degree  of  life  varies  as  the  d^ree 
of  correspondence.  The  many  proofs  which  have  been 
given  that  the  life  and  the  correspondence  advance  hand  in 
hand,  become  doubly  conclusive  on  finding  that  the  two 
culminate  together. 


CHAPTER  X. 


i  IWTKQBATION   OF   COERESFOXDENCES. 


BO  that 


S  169.  There  is  one  more  point  of  view  from  which  the 
letiomena  of  Life  iiinat  be  contemplated.  We  have  to 
note  bow,  out  of  co-ordination,  there  grows  up  integration. 
Compound  imprpssiona,  as  well  as  the  compound  motions 
guided  by  them,  continually  approach  in  their  apparent 
characters  to  simple  impressions  and  simple  motions.  ,  The 
co-ordinated  elements  of  any  stimulus  or  of  any  at^t  ever 
tend  towards  unioo;  and  eventually  become  distinguishable 
from  one  another  only  by  analysis.  Further,  the  connexion 
between  stiniuhis  and  act  also  becomes  constantly  closer; 
BO  that  at  last  they  seem  two  sides  of  the  same  change, 
-  Only  by  virtue  of  this  law  do  the  higher  kinds  of  corre- 
K>ndence  become  possible.  In  its  absence,  complex  im- 
saions  could  not  generate  complex  actions  with  the 
needful  rapidity;  nor  would  there  be  time  for  that  immense 
multiplicity  of  adjustments  which  developed  life  displays. 
If  the  two  organic  changes  which  constitute  sensation  and 
motion,  did  not,  in  superior  creatures,  follow  with  greater 
rapidity  than  the  withdrawal  of  a  snail  into  its  shell  follows 
the  touch  of  its  bom,  all  those  correspondences  with  the 
environment  which  imply  any  quickness  of  adaptation 
woulil  be  impracticable.  If  the  period  that  elapses  between 
^_the  ga?.e  of  a  young  child  at  a  stranger  aud  the  fit  of  crying 
^■hat  follows  (a  period  during  which  the  component  visual 
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impressions  are  being  coordinated),  were  habitually  parat 
leled  in  the  perceptions  of  adults — if  compound  cognitions 
were  not  formed,  and  the  appropriate  operations  produced 
by  them,  in  periods  incomparably  briefer,  human  life  would 
cease. 

The  necessity  for  this  progressive  integration  will  be 
most  clearly  understood  if,  regarding  sensations  as  symbols 
and  perception  as  the  interpretation  of  groups  of  symbols, 
we  observe  what  takes  place  with  verbal  symbols  and  the 
meanings  they  convey.  Where  intelligence  is  but  little 
evolved,  a  single  sensation,  as  of  scent,  serves  the  organism 
for  an  index  of  the  combined  attributes  with  which  such 
scent  is  connected;  and  similarly,  in  imdeveloped  language 
a  simple  sound  is  used  to  indicate  a  complex  idea.  In 
either  case,  this  system  answers  very  well  within  narrow 
limits.  But  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  correapon- 
dences  requires  another  system.  By  scent,  only  some 
objects  can  be  distinguished:  many  are  scentless.  Simple 
sounds  and  marks  are  too  few  in  number  to  represent 
any  considerable  variety  of  ideas.  Hence,  in  either  case, 
compound  symbols  must  be  used  before  there  can  be  a 
great  multiplication  of  the  correspondences.  Things  that 
are  without  odour,  and  things  that  are  alike  in  odour,  can 
be  divided  into  sub-classes  when  impressions  of  colour  and 
size,  as  well  as  of  scent,  can  be  appreciated.  And  when 
simple  sounds  are  endlessly  modified  by  articulations,  and 
simple  signs  are  replaced  by  composite  signs,  it  becomes 
possible  verbally  to  indicate  an  infinity  of  objects,  acts, 
qualities,  &c.  But  on  what  condition  only  does  this  more 
elaborate  language  become  serviceable?  or,  to  confine  the 
attention  to  one  division  of  it — What  is  required  before 
composite  written  signs  can  supplant  simple  written  signs! 
It  is  required  that  the  constituent  elements  of  each  com- 
posite sign  shall  be  so  efficiently  co-ordinated,  so  rapidly 
united  in  the  act  of  perception,  so  integrated,  as  to  become 
practically  one.    Had  the  letters  that  make  up  every  word 
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to  be  separately  identified,  as  the  vhild  identifies  them  when 
learning  to  read,  the  system  would  be  of  little  or  no  use. 
Abie,  though  it  might  be,  to  express  with  precision  all 
verbal  articulations,  it  could  never  compete  with  the  limited 
system  of  simple  signs,  did  it  remain  thus  cumbrous  in  its 
application.  Similarly  with  tlie  primordial  language  of 
perception.  If  the  several  colours,  size,  sliape,  motion, 
direction,  and  distance,  of  an  object,  had  to  be  successively 
identified  by  the  creature  perceiving  it — if  the  object  liad 
to  be  spelled  out  in  this  deliberate  fashion;  the  method  of 
recognition  by  combined  sensationa  would  yield  in  utility  to 
the  method  of  recognition  by  a  single  sensation.  Universal 
in  its  powers,  it  would  yet  be  too  slow  of  use  to  satisfy 
the  requirements.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  pro- 
j^ressive  integration  of  the  component  correspondences 
removes  this  difficulty,  by  practically  reducing  the  com- 
pound signs  to  simple  ones.  A  word  made  up  of  a  dozen 
letters  cornea  eventually  to  be  recognized  as  quickly  as 
a  single  letter.  The  host  of  impressions  involved  in  the 
perception  of  a  carriage,  seemingly  take  no  more  time  to 
receive  and  interpret  than  a  single  soimd  or  taate.  Anil  thus 
there  is  immeasurable  gain  in  tlic  speciality  of  the  corre- 
spondences, without  loss  in  their  rapidity.  Let  us  glance 
malt  the  results. 


^  §  170.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  apparent  simul- 
taneity with  which  the  many  visual  sensations  given  us  by 
an  object,  arouse  those  ideas  of  tangible  extension,  of  resist- 
ance, of  texture,  with  which  experience  has  joined  them: 
the  entire  group  of  sensations  and  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them,  seeming  to  constitute  but  a  single  state  of  con- 
Nor  is  it  requisite  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
>ding  precision  with  which  the  most  complex  assem- 
!  of  thesp  symbols  are  instantly  distinguished  fnim 
'  identical  assemblages:  aa  shown  in  our  ability  to 
iOgnizB  by  a  single  look,  a  particular  person,  and  even  his 
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particular  mental  state.  But  to  convey  a  vivid  idea  of  tha 
manner  in  which  this  integration  of  correspondences  sub- 
serves the  perceptions,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  an  experi- 
ment showing  its  extreme  strength  and  rapidity. 

We  judge  of  distance  by  at  least  three  separate  indica- 
tions.   When  the  observed  object  is  known  to  us,  the  angle 
it  subtends,  or,  rather,  the  space  which  its  image  covers  on 
the  retina,  aids  in  the  estimate.    The  particular  focal  adjust- 
ments which  the  eyes  undergo  to  obtain  distinct  vision,  and 
which  are  accompanied  by  certain  muscular  sensations,  assist. 
And  the  muscular  sensations  accompanying  due  convergence 
of  the  visual  axes,  supply  a  third  evidence.     In  ordinary 
vision  these  indications  agree.     But  by  that  ingenious  in- 
strument of  Professor  AVheatstone's  invention — the  Pseudo- 
scope — the  last  two  are  made  to  contradict  each  other. 
The  muscular  actions  by  which  the  visual  axes  are  adjusted 
being  the  more  marked,  and  accompanied  by  the  stronger 
sensations,  give  the  preponderating  evidence;  and  the  result 
is  that  when  looked  at  through  the  Pseudoscope,  convex 
objects  seem  concave  and  concave  objects  seem  convex.    By 
particular  management,  however — that  is,  by  adding  to  the 
evidence  from  focal  adjustment  some  further  evidence — the 
verdict  of  consciousness  may  be  suddenly  reversed.     If, 
after  contemplating  the  inside  of  a  cup  and  wondering  at  its 
apparent  convexity,  the  cup  be  turned  laterally  little  by 
little,  so  that  the  outside  gradually  comes  into  view  and 
the  opening  grows  more  elliptical,  there  presently  arrives  a 
time  when  the  perception  all  at  once  changes,  and  the  cup 
is  seen  under  its  ordinary  aspect.    Now  the  fact  here  to  be 
remarked  as  so  significant,  is  the  impossibility  of  any  inter- 
mediate or  hesitating  judgment.    Notwithstanding  the  con- 
flict of  evidence,  there  is,  save  at  the  moment  of  change, 
a  definite  perception  either  of  concavity  or  of  convexity. 
The  perception  is  not  incomplete  or  obscure,  but  perfectly 
distinct.     The  preponderating  imprassions  dragging  ^vith 
them  all  those  other  impressions  which  they  habitually 
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imply,  produce  the  same  effect  as  though  these  other  im- 
pressions were  actually  received,  instead  of  the  opposite 
ones  being  received.  The  co-ordinated  sensations  have 
become  so  integrated  that  no  considerable  part  of  the 
group  can  be  present  to  consciotianess  mthout  the  whole 
group  being  present. 

With  the  executive  processes  as  well  as  with  the  directive 
processes,  this  integration  takes  place.  A  long-employed 
combination  of  muscular  actions  is  at  last  almost  undecom- 
posable.  The  tricks  of  walk,  of  attitude,  of  manual  action, 
which  children  acquire,  and  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
break  them,  furnish  esamplea.  We  have  another  example 
in  stammering,  which,  commencing  as  it  often  does  with 
imitation,  becomes,  when  once  established,  next  to  incur- 
able. So,  too,  is  it  with  peculiarities  of  hand\vriting.  The 
motions  of  the  fingers  having  by  years  of  practice  been  co- 
ordinated in  a  particular  manner,  cannot  he  otherwise  co- 
ordinated without  a  degree  of  labour  to  which  few  are  equal. 
Though,  by  inoidng  them  slowly  and  with  attention,  the 
fingers  may  be  made  to  produce  differently-formed  letters; 
yet,  on  the  attention  being  relaxed  and  the  usual  speed 
resumed,  the  letters  re-acquire  their  old  characters.  Simi- 
larly in  all  handicrafts,  chains  of  perpetually-repeated  mus- 
cular actions,  however  complex,  eventually  approximate  in 
rapidity  and  ease  to  simple  motions;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cense  to  be  capable  of  modified  adjustment — tend  more  and 
more  to  produce  one  another  autoraaticiUy — grow  insepa- 
rable— become  integrated. 

Similar  integrations  go  on  between  cognitions  and  the 
operations  guided  by  them.  In  the  child  learning  to  walk, 
or  to  lay  hold  of  a  neighbouring  object,  or  to  pronounce  a 
word,  there  is  a  deliberate  and  conscious  modification  of  the 
motions  in  obedience  to  the  sensations.  But  in  after-years 
tlio  various  muscular  a<l  just  men  ts  by  which,  from  minute  to 
minute,  the  uitentions  are  fulfilled,  follow  the  will  instnnta- 
neously  and  without  oversight  of  the  intellect.      While 
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absorbed  in  gossip,  the  seamstress  makes  stitch  after  stitch 
by  a  co-ordination  of  sensations  and  actions  that  has  become 
next  to  instinctive.  When  deep  in  thought — "  absent  in 
mind,"  as  the  phrase  is— the  occurrence  of  particukr  pe^ 
ceptions  will  often  be  unconsciously  followed  by  the  actions 
appropriate  to  them:  sometimes  with  ludicrous  effect.  The 
start  on  one  side  caused  by  f^  loud  noise  close  at  hand,  or 
the  throwing  out  of  the  arms  to  regain  the  balance  after 
having  slipped,  shows  us  how  directive  and  executive  pro- 
cesses, originally  quite  distinct,  come  to  be  so  united  that 
one  follows  the  other  not  only  instantly  and  without  voli- 
tion, but  often  without  the  possibility  of  prevention.  Even 
where  the  impressions  and  motions  are  both  extremely  com- 
plex, the  law  may  be  traced;  witness  the  feats  of  a  skilful 
billiard-player.  In  one  of  his  strokes  we  see  the  relative 
positions  of  the  three  balls  to  one  another,  to  the  cushions, 
and  to  the  pockets,  all  united  into  a  complex  visual  impres- 
sion co-ordinated  with  the  greatest  nicety;  we  see  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cue,  its  adjustment  to  the  ball,  the  strength  of 
its  impact,  and  the  quality  of  its  impact,  all  accurately  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  requirements;  and  we  see  that  by  long  habit 
the  compoimd  impression  has  been  so  united  with  the  com- 
pound action,  that  the  one  follows  the  other  almost  mecha- 
nically. Xo  reasoning  or  calculation  is  required ;  or,  indeed, 
is  permissible.  For  it  is  notorious  that  in  games  of  skill, 
any  lengthened  consideration  or  active  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  higher  faculties,  almost  inevitably  causes  a 
failure.  The  direct  guidance  that  has  been  established 
between  the  constituent  sensations  and  constituent  motions, 
must  be  allowed  free  play;  and  success  becomes  siure  in 
proportion  as,  by  constant  co-ordination,  the  combined 
changes  become  practically  one  change. 

In  all  which  we  may  perceive  how  that  automatic  cha- 
racter shown  in  the  simple  correspondences  of  inferior 
creatures,  is  gradually  assumed  by  more  complex  corre- 
spondences— how  that  integration  which  the  reflex  and 
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purely  inalinctive  coirespnndencea  perfectly  exemplify,  is 
partially  exeiiiplilied  by  all  higher  correspondencea. 

^H  §  171.  Not  only  to  the  conatituents  of  immediate  percep- 
^Hrui,  to  the  elements  of  eouiposite  motion,  and  to  the  com- 
^^binatioii  of  the  Uvo,  does  this  law  apply;  it  applies  also  to 
tlie  liighest  proceasea  of  eoguition.  The  most  advanced 
poucoptions  of  science  display  it  equally  u-ith  the  achieve- 
ments of  manipulatory  skill.  For  making  a  generalization 
is,  in  reality,  integrating  the  various  separate  cognitions 
which  the  generalization  includes — uniting  them  into  a 
single  cognition.  After  there  has  been  a  mental  accumu- 
lation of  facta  presenting  a  certnin  community  of  nature 
(remembered  first  as  isolated  facts  and  after  further  expe- 
rience colligated  aa  facta  having  some  resemblance),  there 
suddenly,  on  the  occurrence  perhaps  of  some  typical  exam- 
ple, arises  a  cognition  of  the  relation  of  co-existence  or  se- 
quence common  to  the  whole  group:  the  particular  facta> 
Itefore  loosely  aggregated,  all  at  once  crystallize  into  a  gen- 
eral fact — are  integrated.  The  mode  in  which  this 
result  is  brought  about,  is  the  same  in  these  highest  caaea  as 
in  the  lowest  caaea.  Continuous  repetition  of  experiences  in 
which  any  two  sensations  are  always  joined,  any  two  inua- 
cular  contractions  constantly  [K-rformed  together,  or  any 
perception  uniformly  followed  by  a  special  motion,  results 
in  the  greater  or  leas  integration  of  the  component  changes; 
and,  similarly,  continuous  repetition  of  those  more  complex 
experiences  which,  though  superficially  unlike,  one  and  all 
present  the  same  fundamental  relation  of  co-existence  or 
eeqiience.  ultimately  establislies  a  union  in  thought  between 
the  elements  of  this  relation,  and  still -multiplying  expe- 
riences go  on  consolidating  the  union.  It  will  be 
obvious  without  details,  that  the  same  thing  holds  respect- 
ing the  generalization  of  generalizations.  The  integration 
of  correspondences  is  traceable  from  the  simplest  up  to  the 
Mt  elaborate  of  the  intellectual  processes.     iVnd  in  the 
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last,  as  in  the  first,  the  effect  Is  to  simplify  the  directive  and 
executive  actions,  and  so  to  make  practicable  those  adjust- 
ments that  would  else  fail  from  the  too  slow  succession  of 
the  processes  they  involved.  For  as  the  perception  of  a 
complex  object  would  commonly  be  useless  if  the  per- 
cipient had  to  spell  out  the  constituent  sensations;  so,  any 
series  of  compound  experiences  which,  embodied  in  a  gene- 
ralization, afford  valuable  guidance,  would  be  of  little  or  no 
service  if  every  member  of  the  series  had  to  be  separately 
recollected  before  the  guiding  cognition  could  be  formed. 

§  172.  This  gradual  union  of  the  elements  of  any  internal 
change  by  which  the  organism  adapts  its  acts  to  an  external 
co-existence  or  sequence,  has  been,  in  common  with  previous 
traits  of  advancing  correspondence,  abundantly  displayed  in 
the  course  of  human  evolution.  Progress  in  integration  has 
been  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  progress  in  speciaUty 
and  complexity,  since  without  it  highly  special  and  complex 
correspondences  cannot  be  achieved;  and  hence  in  propor- 
tion as  civilization  has  displayed  the  last  it  must  have  dis- 
played the  first.  The  one  having  been  illustrated  in  detail 
it  is  therefore  needless  to  illustrate  the  other.  Similarly, 
greater  length  and  degree  of  Life,  involved  as  they  are  by 
greater  complexity  and  speciality  of  correspondence,  have 
accompanied  that  greater  integration  which  has  rendered 
these  possible. 


CHAPTER  SI. 


THE  CORHKBPOS, 


IN   THEIR  TOTALITY. 


IS  then  we  find  iUuatTated  in  all  ways  the  truth 
luueiated  at  the  outset,  tliat  the  connexions  among  vital 
directly   or   indirectly  correspond   with   the   con- 
ions  among  actions  in  the  environment.     Tiiat  method 
which  we  sought  out  the  funJamental  fact  on  which  to 
Synthetic  Psychology,  is  justified  by  its  results.    On 
ipariiig  the  phenomena  of  mental  life  with  the  most 
ly  allied  phenomena — those  of  bodily  life — and  inqiiir- 
what  is  eommoQ  to  both  groups,  a  generalization  waa 
loaed  which  proves  on  examination  to  express  the  essen- 
■haracter  of  all  mental  actions.    Regarded  under  every 
Tariety  of  aspect,  intelligence  is  found  to  consist  iu  the 
establishment  of  correspondences  betwetm  relations  in  the 
OTgauiam  and  relations  in  the  environment;  and  the  entire 
welopnient  of  intelligence  may  he  formulated  as  the  pro- 
of such  correspondences  in  Space,  iu  Time,  iu  Speci- 
Ity,  in  Generality,  in  Complexity. 

hinted  more  than  once,  these  several  modes  in  which 
the  advance  of  the  correspondence  displays  itself,  are  but 
so  many  different  aspects  of  one  mode.  The  vast  array  of 
nomena  which,  for  convenience'  sake,  we  have  cen- 
tred under  distinct  heads,  form  in  reality  one  general, 
itinuouH,  and  inseparable  evolution.  By  going  on  siraul- 
leously,  the  various  orders  of  progress  described  have 
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rendered  one  another  possible.  Every  kind  of  advance  has 
opened  the  way  for  advances  of  other  kinds;  and  these 
again  have  reacted  in  like  manner.  All  have  been  fur- 
thered by  each;  and  each  has  been  furthered  by  all.  Not 
only  is  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Time,  at  first 
rendered  possible  only  by  its  extension  in  Space;  but  ulti- 
mately, as  in  the  researches  of  astronomers,  the  greatest 
extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Space  is  achieved 
through  its  extension  in  Time.  Not  only  does  progress  of 
the  correspondence  in  Time  and  Space  involve  increase  in 
its  speciality;  but,  eventually,  that  immense  increase  in 
speciality  implied  by  the  making  of  telescopes  and  chrono- 
meters, gives  a  new  progress  to  the  correspondence  in  Time 
and  Space.  On  the  one  hand,  such  greater  complexity  of 
the  correspondence  as  is  shown  by  discriminating  between 
objects  which  have  many  attributes  in  common,  amounts  to 
advance  in  its  speciality;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  advance 
in  speciality  is  that  without  which  greater  complexity  of 
correspondence  cannot  be  reached.  While,  by  the  corre- 
spondence to  higher  generalities,  the  way  is  opened  for 
more  complex  and  more  special  correspondences;  it  is  by 
accumulated  experiences  of  such  more  complex  and  more 
special  correspondences  that  the  correspondence  to  still 
higher  generalities  is  made  possible.  At  both 

extremes  of  the  evolution  this  corufensus  among  the  various 
orders  of  correspondence  is  clearly  traceable;  but  the 
further  the  development  advances  the  more  intimate  does 
the  consensus  become.  If  we  consider  the  results  of  im- 
proved vision  in  some  inferior  species,  we  see  that  besides 
bringing  within  view  a  wider  region,  and  so  extending  the 
correspondence  in  Space,  and  besides  giving  earlier  notice 
of  approaching  prey  or  enemies,  and  so  extending  the  corre- 
spondence in  Time;  it  brings  a  greater  power  of  discrimina- 
ting among  near  objects,  and  so  initiates  correspondences 
of  higher  speciality.  Similarly,  on  observing  what  takes 
place  in  the  man  of  science  who  adjusts  a  further  inner 
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relation  to  some  futLcr  outer  relation — say  the  relation 
between  an  electric  current  and  the  magnetizBtion  of  iron 
— we  see  that  while  the  discovery  ia  an  aifvance  in  Bpeci- 
ality  of  correspondence,  it  immediately  leads  to  a  variety 
of  advoncea  in  all  orders  of  correspondences.  It  makes 
possible  generalities  and  spet-inlitiea  of  correspondence  to 
the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Through  the 
galvanometer  it  leads  to  adjustments,  both  general  and 
special,  between  inner  relations  and  the  outer  relations 
subsisting  among  electrical  phenomena  of  various  orders. 
In  the  game  way  it  does  the  same  thing  in  respect  to  an 
immense  range  of  chemical  phenomena.  And  it  similariy 
brings  within  reach  a  vast  series  of  thermal  phenomena. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  electric  telegraph  which  has 
also  grown  out  of  it,  it  makes  possible  hosts  of  special 
correspondences  between  men's  atrtions  and  the  changes 
occurring  at  remote  points  on  the  Earth's  surface;  it 
enables  astronomers  to  ascertain  the  relative  longitudes  of 
observatories  with  the  greatest  nicety;  and  by  supplying 
them  with  an  improved  means  of  registering  meridional 
transits,  it  gives  better  data  for  calculating  the  distances 
and  motions  of  the  stars,  for  determining  the  structure  of 
our  Sidereal  System,  for  ascertaining  the  motion  of  the  Sun 
through  space.  In  such  among  other  ways  has  this  one 
advance  facilitated  other  advances  of  all  orders  and  in  all 
directions;  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  like  happens 
from  every  advance. 

So  that  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forma  of  life,  the 
increasing  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  is  one 
indivisible  progression.  Just  as  out  of  the  homogeneous 
tissuft  with  which  every  organism  commences,  there  arises 
by  continuous  differentiation  and  integration,  a  congeries  of 
ot^^ns  performing  separate  functions  but  remaining  mutu- 
ally dependent,  or  ralhcr  growing  more  mutually  dependent; 
|-tbc  correspondence  between  the  actions  going  on  inside 
tie  organism  and  those  going  on  outside  of  it,  beginning 
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with  some  simple  homogeneous  correspondence,  gradually 
becomes  differentiated  into  various  ordero  of  correspon- 
dences, which,  though  constantly  more  and  more  sub- 
divided, maintain  a  reciprocity  of  aid  that  grows  ever 
greater.  These  two  progressions  are  in  truth  parts  of  the 
same  progression.  Without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the 
primordial  tissue  displays  the  several  forms  of  irritability  in 
which  the  senses  originate,  and  that  the  organs  of  sense, 
like  all  other  organs,  arise  by  differentiation  of  this  primor- 
dial tissue — without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  impres- 
sions received  by  these  senses  form  the  raw  materials  of 
intelligence,  which  arises  by  combination  of  them  and  must 
therefore  conform  to  their  law  of  development — ^without 
dwelling  on  the  fact  that  intelligence  advances  jMiWjpawfi 
with  the  advance  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  the  nerrous 
system  has  the  same  law  of  development  as  the  other  sys- 
tems— without  dwelling  on  these  facts,  it  is  sufficiently 
manifest  that  as  the  progress  of  organization  and  the  pro- 
gress of  correspondence  between  the  organism  and  its  envi- 
ronment, are  but  different  aspects  of  the  evolution  of  Life  in 
general,  they  cannot  fail  to  harmonize.  In  this  organization 
of  experiences  which  constitutes  evolving  Intelligence,  there 
must  be  that  same  continuity,  that  same  sul>division  of 
function,  that  same  mutual  dependence,  and  that  same  ever- 
advancing  oansensuSj  which  characterize  the  physical  orga- 
nization. 

§  174.  That  Intelligence  has  neither  distinct  grades  nor 
is  constituted  of  faculties  that  are  truly  independent,  but 
tliat  its  highest  manifestations  are  the  effects  of  a  complica- 
tion that  has  arisen  by  insensible  steps  out  of  the  simplest 
elements,  is  a  conclusion  equally  thrust  upon  us  when  we 
turn  from  the  characteristics  of  the  organism  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  enWronment.  Everv'  act  of  Intelligence 
being,  in  essence,  an  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations, 
it  results  that  as,  in  the  advance  of  this  adjustment,  the 
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Iter  relations  increase  in  munbcr,  in  complexity,  in  hete- 
igeneity,  by  licgreeB  that  cannot  be  marked,  there  can  be 
BO  precise  demarkations  between  the  successive  phases  of 
Intelligence.  The  space  through  which  the  correspondence 
gradually  extends,  has  no  definite  boundary  up  to  which  a 
certain  order  of  mind  is  competent  but  beyond  which 
another  order  is  required.  No  e.xact  length  of  time  can  be 
named  as  the  greatest  to  which  the  actions  can  be  adjusted 
by  one  supposed  species  of  guiding  principle.  Among  the 
specialities  of  external  phenomena  it  is  impossible  to  fix  on 
that  which  can  be  reached,  but  not  passed,  by  a  particular 
denomination  of  mental  endowment  Environing  objects 
and  environing  actions  passing  as  they  do  into  higher  and 
higher  complexities  by  gradations  that  are  insensible,  it  is 
iiii|Mjasible  to  draw  among  them  a  line  up  to  which  some 
alleged  kind  of  intellectual  process  may  go  but  beyond 
which  it  cannot  go. 

t Evidently  then,  the  classifications  current  in  our  philoso- 
ies  of  the  Mind  can  be  but  superficially  true.  Instinct, 
lason,  Perception,  Conception,  Memory,  Imagination, 
Will,  &c.,  must  be  either  conventional  groupings  of  the 
correspondences,  or  divisions  among  the  operations  which 
are  instrumental  in  effecting  the  correspondences.  However 
lely  contrasted  they  may  seem,  these  various  moiles  of 
itelligence  cannot  be  anjlhing  else  than  either  particular 
lys  in  which  the  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  is 
achieved,  or  particular  parts  of  the  process  of  adjustment. 
That  there  are  distinctions  among  the  groups  of  pheno- 
mena thus  named  is  doubtless  true.  But,  when  considered 
iu  their  essentials,  it  becomes  manifest  that  some  of  them 
merge  into  one  another  as  branches  Into  a  trunk,  and  that 
the  rest  are  but  the  different  constituents  of  which  some 
ich  is  made  up. 


i  175.  Here  a  new  region  of  inipiirv  opens  before  ns. 
[aving   found    that   all    the   phenomena   of    Psychology 
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come  within  this  formula  which  unites  them  with  thoee  of 
Physiology,  we  have  now  to  see  what  distinguishes  the  one 
group  from  the  other.  We  decided  that  we  should  "  best 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  clear  exposition  by  first  exhibiting 
mental  evolution  as  it  may  be  most  generally  conceived, 
and  subsequently  specializing  the  conception ''  (§  130). 
One  of  these  steps  has  been  taken  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
which  have  presented  psychological  truths  under  their 
broadest  aspect  as  biological  truths.  It  remains  to  take 
the  other  step  by  presenting  psychological  truths  under 
their  differential  aspect. 

For,  as  was  pointed  out  in  §§  54,  55,  though  objective 
Psychology,  as  dealing  with  a  certain  order  of  vital 
activities,  comes  within  Biology  considered  as  the  entire 
science  of  Life,  it  nevertheless  constitutes  a  sub-science 
clearly  marked  off  from  the  rest;  just  in  the  same  way  that 
Chemistry,  although  a  part  of  the  general  science  of  Mole* 
cular  Physics,  is  rightly  erected  into  a  separate  sub-science, 
because  it  deals  with  the  re-distributions  of  heterogeneous 
molecules  instead  of  the  re-distributions  of  homogeneous 
molecules. 

That  which  distinguishes  the  science  of  psychical  life 
from  the  science  of  physical  life,  we  found  to  be  the  distinct 
cognizance  which  it  takes  of  phenomena  outside  the  organ* 
ism  as  well  as  of  phenomena  inside  the  organism.  We  saw 
that,  passing  beyond  the  question  with  which  Physics  deals 
— What  is  the  connexion  between  two  phenomena  A  and  B 
in  the  environment?  and  passing  beyond  the  question  with 
which  Physiology  deals — What  is  the  connexion  between 
two  changes  a  and  b  in  the  organism?  the  question  with 
which  Psychology  deals  is — What  is  the  connexion  between 
these  two  connexions?  How  is  the  relation  a  to  6  in  the 
organism  adjusted  to  the  relation  A  to  B  in  the  environment? 
While  admitting,  or  rather  asserting,  that  Biology  at  large 
tacitly  recognizes  phenomena  in  the  environment  as  implied 
by  phenomena  in  the  organism,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
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nition  U  but  tacit,  and  that  tlie  great  mass  of  biological 
tquiriea  are  carried  on  without  reference  to  it;  wliereas  in 
lycliology  the  recognition  of  environing  actions  and  rela- 
iona  is  avowed  and  all-esaential^ — ia  repeated  from  moment 
0  moment — ia  a  necessary  component  of  every  proposition. 
The  distinction  then  drawn  in  the  most  general  way,  has 
scently  been  illustrated  in  various  special  ways.  For  while, 
Siat  WB  might  obtain  the  most  oomprohensive  conception  of 
psycliologieal  phenomena,  we  returned  to  the  most  general 
point  of  view,  and  have  tliroiighout  the  foregoing  chapters 
looked  at  them  simply  as  vital  phenomena  coming  within 
the  definition  of  Life  as  a  whole;  we  have  met  with  abun- 
dant proof  that  the  truths  of  Psychology  differ  from  the 
truths  of  Physiology  by  taking  for  their  subject-matter  nei* 
ther  the  relations  of  inner  acts  nor  the  relations  of  outer  acta, 
but  the  adjustments  of  the  inner  to  the  outer.  On  glancing 
back  over  these  chapters  it  will  be  found  that  in  tlie  tirat  two 
o£  them,  treating  of  purely  physical  life  as  exemplified  in 
planta  and  in  animals  of  the  very  lowest  types,  the  environ- 
ment was  recognized  in  the  smallest  possible  degree:  only 
that  part  of  it  whicii  touched  the  organism  had  to  be  taken 
into  account.  But  the  moment  we  rose  to  a  type  of 
creature  which  adjusts  certain  organic  relations  to  rela- 
lona  of  which  both  terms  are  nut  presented  to  its  surface, 
I  passed  into  adjustments  of  the  psychological  order. 
i  Boon  as  there  exists  a  rudimentary  eye  capable  of  re- 
wiving  an  impression  from  a  moving  object  about  to  strike 
3ie  organism,  and  so  rendering  it  possible  for  the  organism 
>  make  some  adapted  movement,  there  is  shown  the  dawn 
t  actions  we  distinguish  as  infelligent.  As  soon  as  the 
ktiiam,  feebly  sensitive  to  a  jar  or  vibration  propagated 
'^■^irough  its  medium,  contracts  itself  so  as  to  be  in  less 
danger  from  the  adjacent  source  of  disturbance,  we  jjepoeive 
I  nascent  form  of  the  life  classed  as  psychical.  That  ia  to 
_,«ay,  whenever  the  correspondences  exhibit  some  extension 
Hill  Space  or  in  Time,  some  increase  of  Speciality  or  Com- 
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plexity,  we  find  we  have  crossed  this  boundary  between 
physical  life  and  psychical  life.  In  so  far  as  it  deals  at  all 
with  the  adjustments  of  inner  actions  to  outer  actions. 
Physiology  limits  itself  to  the  few  in  which  the  outer 
actions  are  those  of  agents  in  actual  contact  with  the  or- 
ganism— food,  aerated  mediimi,  and  things  which  produce 
certain  effects  by  touch  (as  insects  which  fertilize  flowers); 
thus  leaving  to  Psychology  all  other  adjustments  of  inner 
to  outer  actions.  So  that,  practically,  the  spheres  of  the 
two  are  as  clearly  divided  as  the  organism  is  divided  from 
its  environment  by  its  limiting  membrane. 

§  176.  Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  considerations 
thus  recalled  and  enforced,  we  see  here  the  need  for  a  more 
specific  and  definite  interpretation  of  that  mental  evolution 
which  the  preceding  chapters  exhibit  in  its  fundamental 
form.  The  presentation  of  Intelligence  as  an  adjustment 
of  inner  to  outer  relations  that  gradually  extends  in  Space 
and  Time,  that  becomes  increasingly  special  and  complex, 
and  that  has  its  elements  ever  more  precisely  co-ordinated 
and  more  completely  integrated,  leaves  us  with  a  con- 
ception which  obviously  requires  further  development. 
The  various  degrees  and  modes  of  Intelligence  known  as 
Instinct,  Memory,  Reason,  Emotion,  Will,  and  the  rest, 
must  be  translated  in  terms  of  this  conception.  If,  as  above 
alleged,  the  several  grades  of  Mind  and  its  component 
faculties,  are  phases  of  the  correspondence  and  factors  in 
the  correspondence,  they  can  be  interpreted  as  such;  and 
to  complete  the  argument  it  is  needful  that  they  should  be 
so  interpreted. 

We  have  now,  then,  to  enter  upon  another  department  of 
our  subject.  Closing  here  the  General  Synthesis,  and  car- 
rying with  us  the  fundamental  truth  evolved  by  it,  it  remains 
to  found  upon  that  fundamental  truth  a  Special  Synthesis, 
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§  177.  The  two  great  classes  of  vita!  actions  called  Physio- 
logy and  Psychology  are  broadly  distinguished  in  this,  that 
while  the  one  includes  both  simultaneous  and  succpssive 
changes  the  other  includes  successive  changes  only.     The 
phenomena  forming  the  subject-matter  of  Physiology  pre- 
sent themselves  as  an  immense  number  of  different  series 
bound  up  together.     Tiiose  forming  the  subject-matter  of 
-psychology  present  themselves  as  but  a  single  series.     A 
l^ance  at  the  many  continuous  actions  constituting  tho  life 
I  the  body  at  large,  shows  that  they  are  synchronous — that 
Igestion,  circulation,  respiration,  excretion,  secretion,  &c., 
B  all  their  many  sub-divisions,  are  going  on  at  one  time  in 
pintual  dei)eudence.    And  tlie  briefest  introspection  makes 
t  clear  that  the  actions  constituting  thought  occur,  not  to- 
[ether,  but  one  after  another. 
No  impassable  chasm  between  them  is  thug  constituted 
'Tiowevcr.     Even  were  the  highest  psychical  life  ahmhtUily 
distinguished  from  physical  life  in  the  way  alleged,  which 

•  This  chapter  and  all  ifs  Huppessors  coraposinR  Part  IV.,  remain  in  Fub- 

txame  as  In  tho  nrif^innl  edilion.    The  nnmerons  changes  of 

■resrion.  omisfions  of  so  peril  onus  pass»Ee»,  and  occasional  additions  ot 

:plAniitory  wntenees,  have  been  niich  only  as  eondace  to  tho  clearer  pre- 

of  the  dortrinps  let  forth — the  doctrines  themselves  beingf  nn- 

igod,    I  n&roe  this  for  a  reason  snfflciently  indicated  in  the  preface. 
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we  shall  presently  see  reason  to  doubt,  it  would  still  be  true 
that  psychical  life  in  its  lower  phases  is  not  thus  dis- 
tinguished: the  distinction  arises  only  in  the  course  of  vital 
progression.  That  gradual  differentiation  and  integration, 
seen  alike  in  the  evolution  of  organic  structures  and  in  the 
evolution  of  the  correspondence  between  their  actions  and 
actions  in  the  environment,  is  also  seen  in  the  separation  of 
this  correspondence  into  its  two  great  orders.  While  through 
it  have  resulted  the  various  subordinate  divisions  of  the 
correspondence,  through  it  also  has  resulted  this  funda« 
mental  division.    We  will  look  at  a  few  of  the  facts. 

Passing  over  the  small  animals  moved  by  cilia,  in  which 
the  independence  of  the  many  irritations  and  motions  simul' 
taneousjy  going  on  is  manifest — passing  over  the  Zoophytes, 
in  which  moderate  local  stimulations  produce  local  contrac- 
tions without  affecting  the  organism  as  a  whole — passing 
over  these  creatures  devoid  of  nervous  systems,  let  us  con- 
sider what  happens  when  the  nervous  system  has  attained 
some  development.  In  such  so-called  Radiata  as 

the  Star-fish,  each  of  the  several  like  divisions  composing  the 
body  "  is  connected  with  a  ganglionic  centre,  that  seems  to 
be  subservient  to  the  functions  of  its  own  division  alone,  and 
to  have  little  communication  with,  or  dependence  upon,  the 
remainder."  *  The  result  is  that  what  elementary  psychical 
changes  the  creature  manifests,  take  place  simultaneously  in 
different  parts  of  its  body:  each  part  separately  responding 
to  the  impressions  made  on  it.  And  hence  the  fact  that 
for  a  length  of  time  after  being  divided  from  one  another, 
the  rays  severally  continue  to  exhibit  their  ordinary 
actions.  In  the  ArUcvlata^  specially  fitted  by  their 

structure  for  showing  it,  this  dispersion  of  the  psychical  life 
is  well  brought  out  by  experiment.  "  T\iQ  Mantis  rdigtosa 
customarily  places  itself  in  a  curious  position,  especially  when 

*  Carpenter's  Principles  of  Comparative  Physiology,    Fourth  edition, 
p.  654. 
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threatened  or  attacked,  resting  upon  its  two  posterior  paira 
of  legs,  and  elevating  its  thorax  with  the  anterior  pair,  which 
are  armed  with  powerful  claws:  now  if  the  anterior  segment 
of  the  thorax,  with  its  attached  members,  be  removed,  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body  will  still  remain  balanced  upon  the 
four  lega  whicli  belong  to  it,  resisting  any  attempts  to 
Dvertbrow  it,  recovermg  its  position  when  disturbed,  and 
performing  the  same  agitated  movements  of  the  wings  and 
elytra  as  when  tbe  unniutilated  insect  is  irritated;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  detached  portion  of  the  thorax,  which  con- 
tains a  ganglion,  will,  when  separated  from  the  head,  set  in 
motion  its  long  amis,  and  impress  their  hooks  on  the  fingers 
which  hold  it, — If  the  head  of  a  Centipede  be  cut-off,  whilst 
it  is  in  motion,  the  body  will  continue  to  move  onwards  by 
the  action  of  the  legs;  and  the  same  will  take  place  in  the 
separate  parts,  if  the  body  be  divided  into  several  distinct 
portions.  *  *  *  *  If  the  body  be  opposed  in  its  progresB 
an  obstacle  of  not  more  than  half  of  its  omti  height,  it 
Hints  over  it,  and  moves  directly  onwards,  as  in  its  natural 
lie;  but  if  the  obstacle  be  equal  to  its  own  height,  its  pro- 
gress is  arrested,  and  the  cut  extremity  of  the  body  remains 
forced  up  against  the  opposing  snlratance,  the  legs  still  con- 
ttnnitig  to  move."  *  All  which  facts  imply  that  even  in  ani- 
Dials  of  this  comparatively-advanced  organization,  both  or- 
dera  of  vital  changes  are  simultaneous  and  successive:  the 
differentiation  of  the  psychical  from  the  physical  life  is  but 
slight.  Even  among  Yeriebrata  of  high  tj^pes,  this 

differentiation  is  by  no  means  complete.  Many  of  the  actions 
arepartlyvolimtary,part]yantomatic;  and  may  Ik?  performed 
various  degrees  of  consciousness,  or  without  conscious- 
TTiis  is  implied  by  the  fact  that  sensations  can  be  re- 
d,  and  compound  movements  performed,  in  the  absence 
the  great  nervous  centres.     Experiments  on  decapitated 
pgsyield  clearproof  that  actionaof  considerable  complexity 

•  Carpenter's  PrincipUt  of  Comparaliit  Physiology,  p.  605. 
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may  be  efficiently  executed  without  the  aid  of  the  brain  (§22)". 
The  vivisections  of  Longet,  Vulpian,  and  others,  show  that 
mammals  continue  to  feel  and  retain  certain  of  their  locomo- 
tive powers,  when  both  cerebrum  and  cerebellimi  have  been 
removed;  and  that  birds  similarly  deprived  of  these  great 
cephalic  ganglia  can  still  walk  about,  fly,  and  even  pick  up 
food.  Nay,  there  are  cases  on  record  of  infants  that  have  for 
days  continued  to  breathe,  cry,  suck,  and  go  through  various 
movements,  although  bom  without  either  cerebrum  or  cere- 
bellum. Apart  from  evidence  of  this  kind,  the  per- 
sonal experiences  of  every  adult  demonstrate  to  him  that 
there  are  many  actions  belonging  to  the  psychical  division, 
which  either  may  or  may  not  enter  into  the  mental  current 
The  motion  of  the  legs  is  necessarily  accompanied  by 
various  muscular  and  tactual  changes.  These,  together  with 
the  state  we  call  volition,  may  be  distinctly  present  to  conr 
sciousness — may  be  thought  of  as  by  a  child  learning  to 
walk;  or  they  may,  as  in  ordinary  walking,  be  left  almost 
wholly  out  of  consciousness.  The  processes  we  perform 
while  eating  display  a  similar  relation.  The  several  acts  by 
which  each  morsel  is  selected,  cut,  prepared,  and  carried  to 
the  mouth,  may  perhaps  be  held  to  enter  into  the  current 
of  our  thoughts;  though  in  general,  and  especially  during 
conversation,  they  obtrude  themselves  on  consciousness 
very  slightly.  But  many  of  the  impressions  and  motions 
involved  are  next  to  unconscious.  The  tactual  feelings 
which  the  knife-handle  gives,  the  contractions  by  which  it 
is  grasped,  and  the  muscular  changes  which  the  arms  are 
every  moment  undergoing,  scarcely  at  all  occupy  the  atten- 
tion. So  that  out  of  a  great  number  of  psychical  or  quasi' 
psychical  actions  going  on  in  the  organism,  only  a  part  are 
woven  into  the  thread  of  consciousness;  while  the  others 
form  one  or  more  distinct  strands  which,  as  it  were,  occa- 
sionally inosculate  with  the  thread  of  consciousness.* 

♦  I  find  that  there  may  sometimos  be  detected  as  many  as  five  simnlta* 
neous  series  of  nenrous  changes,  which  in  various  degrees  rise  into  con- 
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)  that  only  by  gradual  differentiation  have  the  actions 
istituting  |)sychi(.'at  life  bcconi*  specialiy  siii^cessive,  in- 
jad  of  simultaneous  and  sueceaaive;  and  the  distinction 
t  even  now  complete.  In  the  lowest  typea  each  part 
.he  organism,  while  it  perfonns  by  and  for  itself  all  other 
vital  functions,  also  responds  by  and  for  itself  to  external 
stimuli;  and  the  psychical  changes,  or  what  foreshadow 
thcni,  are  both  simultaneous  and  successive  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  the  physical  changes.  When  a  nervous  system 
makes  its  appearance,  these  incipiently-psychical  changes 
become  slightly  co-ordinated — have  their  various  strands 
connected.  As  the  nervous  system  develops  and  integrates, 
the  twisting  of  these  various  strHnda  of  changes  into  one 
thread  of  changes  grows  more  decided.  But  to  the  last 
their  union  remains  imperfect.  The  vital  actions  consti- 
tuting the  subject-matter  of  Psychology,  while  distinguished 
from  other  vital  actions  by  their  tendency  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  single  series,  never  absolutely  attain  that  form. 


§  178.  This  distinction  between  the  psychical  and  the 
physical  life  will  be  moat  clearly  understood,  if  we  consider 
the  mode  in  which  it  first  appears  and  the  leading  stages  of 
its  progress. 

Throiighout  the  homogeneous  tissue  of  which  the  lowest 
creatures  consist,  there  is  complete  community  of  actions. 
•  vital  processes  go  on  simuttnneously  in  many  places 
These  primordial  organisms,  if  organisms  they  can 
i  called,  exhibit  no  differentiations  of  structure  or  fune- 
n;  and  thus  the  two  great  divisions  of  life,  equally  with 
D  subdivisions  of  each,  are,  in  the  beginning,  one. 

:  90  for  thftt  we  PAnnot  rail  nny  of  them  nbsolntely  miconsclons. 
n  wftlldng,  thew  it  Iha  locomotivB  spries;  there  Tiiaj  be.  under  CBt- 
Uin  oiroumBtaneea,  ■  taclnsl  series ;  there  is  very  often  (in  mvaelf  at  lenrt) 
ftn  auditory  series,  constitnfinft  some  mclodf  or  frapratnt  of  a  melody 
which  haunU  me ;  and  there  h  the  visual  series ;  all  ot  which,  subordinate 

I  the  (lominant  conseiousneRi  formed  by  some  tniin  of  reflection,  aro 
itinaally  crossing  it  and  weaving  themselves  into  it. 
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The  first  great  differentiation  established  is  that  between 
the  inner  and  outer  tissues — the  substances  of  the  body  and 
its  limiting  membrane.  The  parts  of  the  original  proto- 
plasm are  subject  to  but  a  single  contrast  of  conditions — 
that  between  contact  with  one  another,  and  contact  with  the 
environment  The  external  portions  are  bathed  by  the 
surrounding  medium;  the  internal  portions  are  not.  And 
in  response  to  this  primary  unlikeness  of  conditions,  there 
eventually  arise  unlikenesses  of  structure  and  function. 
That  which  is  permanently  outermost  takes  on  the  modified 
form  of  vital  action  which  its  circumstances  demand.  That 
which  is  permanently  innermost  similarly  assumes  a  more 
specialized  order  of  activity  {Prm.  of  Bio.j  §  287). 

The  division  of  labour  thus  conmienced  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  at  first  physiological  only.  In  virtue  of  its 
position,  the  surface  necessarily  monopolizes  the  duties  of 
absorption — the  taking  in  of  water  and  nutriment  and 
oxygen;  while  to  the  included  mass  remain  such  duties  as 
its  inclusion  permits.  And  when,  by  involution  of  the 
surface,  a  stomach  is  formed,  the  change  implies  a  further 
separation  of  duties,  such  that  nutrition  is  chiefly  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  limiting  membrane  and  aeration  to 
another.  But  the  advance  is  not  an  advance  in  the  physio- 
logical division  of  labour  solely.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
an  advance  towards  the  separation  of  psychical  actions  from 
physical  ones;  and  is  even  a  first  step  towards  bringing 
psychical  actions  into  serial  order.  Necessarily  assuming 
the  vital  offices  entailed  by  its  externality,  the  skin  also 
assumes  the  office  of  receiving  all  those  impressions  which 
form  the  raw  material  of  intelligence.  The  mechanical 
and  other  changes  going  on  in  the  environment,  can  be 
responded  to  by  the  organism  only  when  it  is  affected  by 
them;  and  any  change  they  work  in  it  must  be  proxi- 
mately experienced  by  its  surface.  The  skin,  then,  being 
the  part  immediately  subject  to  the  various  kinds  of  exter- 
nal stimuli,  necessarily  becomes  the  part  in  which  psychical 
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changes  are  originated.  As  contrasted  with  the  contained 
Bubstance,  it  comes  to  be  more  especially  concerned  in  that 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relationa  which  constitutes 
intelligence.  But  now  mark  the  implication.    The 

changes   constituting    the    pliysical    life    continue    to    go 
■|0n   simultaneously   throughout   the   entire   mass.      Those 
Brhich  foreshadow  the  psychical  life  are,  in  an  increasing 
pBegree,  localized  on  the  outside  of  the  mass — belong  to  its 
out^de  primarily  and  affect  some  other  parts  secondarily. 
Speaking  generally,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  while  the 
physical  changes  are  being  everj-where  initiated  throughout 
i  aotid,  the  i»ychical  ones,  or  rather  those  out  of  which 
^chical  onea  arise,  admit  of  being  initiated  only  on  a 
Hence,  even  by  this  primary  differentiation  the 
incipient  psychical  life  comes  to  be  distingiiished  from  the 
purely  physical  life,  by  the  diminished  quantity  of  simul- 
taneous changes  it  includes, 

,  Subsequent  differentiations  have  like  natures  and  results. 
"Tiia  sensitiveness  which  fonns  the  basis  of  psychical  life, 
I  in  the  beginning  diffused   uniformly   over  the  whole 
surface;  but  it  presently  becomes  in  some  degree  concen- 
trated.    Though,  generally,  all  parts  of  the  skin  remain 
hnpressible  by  touch,  yet  certain  parts,  having  positions 
^^bbich  expose  them  to  frequent  tactual  impressions,  become 
^^■lore  susceptible  than  the  rest;   and  in  these  parts  most 
^Hf  the  sensations  arise.     That  is  to  say.  the  epi-periphenil 
^Hbangea  forming  the  raw  material  of  intelligence,  by  l>eing 
^^fastricted  in  the  area  of  their  ocfurrence,  have  the  charac- 
^Ueristic   of   simultaneity    further   limited;  and    the   more 
highly  developed  the  tactual  apparatus  the  more  marked 
18  the  limitation.  * 

^_  Still  greater  is  this  limitation  rendered  by  the  evolution 
^h{  special  senses.  The  olfactory  and  gustatory  sensations 
^^fae  localized  in  smaller  tracts  than  is  the  sensation  of 
^Hmcb;  and  each  of  these  tracts  is  little,  if  at  all,  capable 
^H^  undergoing  more  than  one  change  at  a  time.    Visual  and 
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auditory  impressions  are  receivable  only  within  yet  narrow^ 
areas;  and  even  the  two  areas  susceptible  of  each  become 
functionally  one.  The  ears  are  simultaneously  affected  by 
the  same  soimds;  and  in  the  highest  creatures  the  eyes,  being 
so  placed  as  to  converge  their  axes  on  the  same  object,  yield 
to  consciousness  what  seems  to  be  one  image.  Nay,  even 
within  each  group  of  visual  feelings  concentration  is  mani* 
fest.  The  greatest  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  is  confined  to 
a  minute  spot;  and  the  feelings  initiated  in  this  spot  domi* 
nate  over  the  others  in  consciousness.  If  we  add  that  when 
the  most  advanced  intelligence  is  reached,  the  sensations 
arising  in  the  nose  and  the  palate  are  but  occasional,  while 
those  arising  in  the  eyes  and  ears  are  perpetual;  it  will  be 
seen  to  what  extremely  small  portions  of  the  organism  the 
changes  which  form  the  chief  raw  materials  of  intelligence 
are  ultimately  confined. 

Continued  differentiation  and  integration,  thus  concen- 
trating the  actions  out  of  which  psychical  life  is  evolved,  first 
on  the  surface  of  the  organism,  afterwards  on  certain  regions 
of  that  surface,  afterwards  on  those  most  specialized  parts  of 
it  constituting  the  organs  of  the  higher  senses,  and  finally  in 
minute  parts  of  these  parts,  necessarily  render  the  psychical 
life  more  and  more  distinct  from  the  physical  life  by 
bringing  its  changes  more  and  more  into  serial  order.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  progressive  development  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  actions  that  are  carried  on 
throughout  its  mass.  These  internal  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  external  ones  to  which  the  senses  are  subject 
And  just  in  proportion  as  the  external  ones  tend  towards 
the  serial  form,  the  consequent  internal  ones  do  the 
same.  * 

§  179.  This  growing  seriality  in  the  psychical  changes  is, 
indeed,  necessitated  by  advance  of  the  correspondence.  In 
other  words,  the  advance  of  the  correspondence,  the  de- 
velopment of  consciousness,  and  the  increasing  tendency 
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;  different 


Iards  a  linear  order  in  the  psychical  changes 
jets  of  the  same  progresaion. 
For  how  only  can  the  constituent  changes  of  any  complex 
correspondence  be  co-ordinated?  Tliose  abilitioa  which  an 
intelligent  creature  possesses,  of  recognizing  diverse  ex- 
ternal objects  and  o£  adjusting  its  actions  to  composite  phe- 
nomena of  various  kinds,  imply  a  power  of  combining  many 
separate  impressions.  These  separate  impressions  are  re- 
ceived by  the  senses — by  different  parts  of  the  body.  If 
theygo  no  further  than  the  places  at  which  they  are  received, 
they  are  useless.  Or  if  only  some  of  them  are  brought  into 
relation  with  one  another,  they  are  useless.  That  an  effectual 
adjustment  may  be  made,  they  must  be  alt  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  one  another.  But  this  implies  some  centre  of  com- 
munication common  to  them  all,  through  which  they  sever- 
ally pass;  and  as  ihey  cannot  pass  through  it  simultaneously, 
they  must  pass  through  it  in  succession.  So  that  as  the 
external  phenomena  responded  to  become  greater  in  number 
and  more  complicated  in  kind,  the  variety  and  rapidity  of 
the  changes  to  which  this  common  centre  of  communication 
is  subject  must  increase — there  must  result  an  unbroken 
series  of  these  nervous  changes,  the  subjective  face  of  which 
wliat  we  call  a  coherent  consciousness, 
\  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  material  actions  thus  he- 
me mental  actions.  As  was  said  in  §§  41 — 51,  63,  63, 
BO  effort  enables  us  to  assimilate  "  Mind  and  Motion.     I 

merely  showing  aparaUelistn  "between  a  certain  p 
"olution  and  the  correlative  psychical  evolution. 


.  §  ]  80.  That  mental  phenomena  constitute  a  series  is  a 
>ctrine  of  old  stjinding,  and  one  the  general  truth  of  which 
"  none  call  in  question.    As  we  have  seen,  however,  it  is  to  be 
un'Icratood  in  a  qualified  sense.     When  the  facts  are  con- 
templated objectively,  it  becomes  manifest  that  though  the 
■uiianges  constituting  intelligence  approach  to  a  single  sue- 
^H^ion,  they  do  not  absolutely  form  one — that  tliere  are 


I 
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constantly  being  performed  actions  of  an  intelligent  kind 
which  are  not  present  to  consciousness — and  that^  throng 
the  many  gradations  between  completely-conscious  actions 
and  completely-unconscious  ones,  the  psychical  changes 
merge  into  those  which  we  distinguish  as  physical  When 
we  consider  the  facts  subjectively — when  we  interrogate 
consciousness,  we  find  that  though  the  general  seriality  of 
the  changes  is  obvious,  there  are  many  experiences  which 
make  us  hesitate  to  assert  complete  seriality.  Let  us  ex- 
amine one. 

The  visual  impressions  we  receive  from  moment  to 
moment,  though  ordinarily  regarded  as  single  states,  are  in 
reality  multiple  ones;  and  it  becomes  a  perplexing  question 
how  far  each  of  thesQ  can  be  considered  a  member  of  a  linear 
series  of  changes.  Besides  the  particular  thing  to  which  the 
eyes  are  directed,  many  other  things  are  partially  seen;  and 
no  clear  separation  can  be  made  among  the  degrees  of 
definiteness  with  which  they  are  presented  to  conscious- 
ness. Only  one  point  of  the  object  looked  at  is  perceived 
with  perfect  distinctness.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that 
consciousness  is  entirely  occupied  with  this  one  point; 
for  the  object  as  a  whole  may  be  identified  by  the 
single  glance  directed  to  this  one  point.  Obviously  our 
consciousness  of  things  within  the  visible  area,  becomes 
smaller  as  they  become  more  remote  from  the  centre  to 
which  the  axes  of  the  eyes  converge.  Obviously  there 
is  no  particular  distance  from  this  centre  at  which  we 
can  say  that  consciousness  ceases.  And  thus  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  great  number  of  nascent  consciousnesses 
of  different  intensities  existing  at  the  same  moment.  Only 
by  a  certain  license,  then,  can  the  internal  change  pro- 
duced by  a  visual  impression  be  called  single.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  a  multitude  of  simultaneous  changes  bound 
together.  Still  more  conspicuous  becomes  the 

qualification  with  which  we  must  accept  the  doctrine  that 
psychical  changes  are  distinguished  by  their  seriality,  when^ 
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from  the  state  of  consciousness  produced  by  a  visual  iiU'* 
pression,  we  go  on  to  observe  the  stale  of  consciousness 
known  as  tlie  resulting  perception.  Tlie  various  distances, 
solidities,  structures,  <kc.,  which  appear  to  be  immediately 
given  in  the  impression,  being  really  known  by  inference, 
severally  imply  many  changes;  and  these  changes  are 
practically  synchronous  with  those  constituting  the  im- 
pression itself,  since  the  positions  and  natures  of  the  ob- 
jects are  recognized  in  the  instant  of  perception.  So  that 
beyond  that  comple.\ity  of  a  visual  consciousness  due  to  the 
many  co-existing  feelings  and  relations  it  includes,  there  ia 
a  further  complexity  caused  by  the  many  represented  feel- 
ings and  relations,  which  are  so  closely  united  with  the 
iented  ones  as  seemingly  to  form  with  them  one  con- 


t  Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  that  psychical  life  is  distin- 
ished  from  physical  life  by  consisting  of  successive 
tflnges  only,  instead  of  successive  and  simultaneous 
iBuges,  may  be  shown  from  the  very  facts  here  cited. 
br  though  a  visual  impression  makes  us  nascently  con- 
iouB  of  many  things,  yet  there  is  always  some  one 
bing  of  which  we  are  more  conscious  than  of  the  rest. 
And  when  we  so  look  at  this  one  thing  as  to  perceive  it  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word — to  know  it  as  such  or  such,  we 
are  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  it.  Though  the  images 
E  other  things  are  all  the  while  being  Impressed  on  the 
and  are  producing  changes  there,  yet  these  are 
t  appreciated  internally — are  scarcely  more  than  physi- 
cat  changes — do  not  undergo  that  co-ordination  with  others 
which  constitutes  them  psychical  changes.  And  this  fact, 
that  in  proportion  as  any  object  seen  is  distinctly  thought 
of,  the  other  objects  within  viev^  cease  to  be  thought  of, 
shows  clewrly  how  consciousness  becomes  more  definitely 
Berial  as  it  rises  to  a  higher  form.  In  brief,  we  may  say 
^Mutt  while  the  outer  strands  of  changes  which  constitute 
^Hh  thread  of  consciousness,  are  indefinite  and  loosely  adhe- 
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rent,  there  is  always  an  internal  closely-twisted  seines  of 
changes,  forming  what  we  may  consider  as  consciousness 
proper. 

Psychical  changes  therefore,  if  not  absolutely  distin* 
guished  from  physical  changes  by  their  seriaKty,  are  rela- 
tively so  disting4hed;  and  in  proportion  as  th^y  assmne 
that  most  developed  form  constituting  rationality  they  co- 
here into  a  seemingly-single  succession  of  states.  Though 
these  states  are  physiologically  composite,  and  were  once 
psychologically  composite,  yet,  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
become  consolidated  elements  of  thought  they  may  rightiy 
be  regarded  as  severally  simple. 

.  §  181.  Such,  then,  is  the  outcome  of  our  exanunation. 
Gradually  differentiated  from  the  lower  order  of  changes 
constituting  bodily  life,  this  higher  order  of  changes  con- 
stituting mental  life  assumes  a  decidedly-serial  arrange- 
ment in  proportion  as  intelligence  advances.  Though  this 
serial  arrangement  never  becomes  complete,  yet  in  the 
human  consciousness  it  approaches  completeness;  and 
the  highest  processes  of  this  consciousness  are  possible 
only  on  condition  that  its  successive  states,  compound  as 
they  may  be  in  nature,  shall  comport  themselves  as  practi- 
cally elementary.  The  fact  that  every  proposition  ex- 
presses a  relation,  and  that  every  relation  subsists  between 
two  terms,  of  itself  proves  that  distinct  thought  necessi-  . 
tates  serial  arrangement  of  its  components. 

A  succession  of  changes  being  thus  the  subject-matter 
of  Psychology,  it  is  the  business  of  Psychology  to  deter- 
mine the  law  of  their  succession.  That  they  follow  one 
another  in  a  particular  way,  the  existence  of  Intelligence 
itself  testifies.    The  problem  is  to  explain  their  order. 


CHAPTER  n. 


THE   LAW  OF   IKTELLIGESCE. 


^  182.  All  Life,  whether  physical  or  psychical,  being  the 
nibination  of  oliaiigea  in  correspondenL-e  with  external  co- 
istences  and  sequences,   it  reeiiltB  that  if  the  changes 

istituting  psychical  life  occur  in  succession,  the  law  of 
must   he   the   law   of   their   correspond- 


a  adequate  statement  of  this  law  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
Did  tile  phenomena  in  the  environment  form,  like  the 
tkenomena  of  consciousness,  a  succession,  there  would  be 
0  difficulty.  The  entire  fact  would  be  expressed  by  saying 
lat  the  internal  succession  parallels  the  external  succession, 
lut  the  environment,  contains  many  successions  of  pheno- 
mena, going  on  aimiiltaneously.  Further,  there  are  found 
in  it  a  great  variety  of  phenomena  which  are  not  successive 
t  all,  but  co-existent.  Again,  it  is  unlimited,  and  the  phe- 
mcna  it  includes  are  not  only  innumerable,  but  insensibly 
9  into  a  relative  non-existence  as  the  distance  from  the 
mism  increases.  Once  more,  the  environment,  relatively 
maidered,  is  ever  varying  as  the  organism  moves  from 
Uee  to  place.  How  then  can  the  succession  of  psychical 
langes  be  in  any  way  formulated?  How  is  it  possible  to 
:pres8  the  law  of  a  single  series  of  internal  phenomena  in 
ms  of  its  correspondence  with  an  infinity  of  external 
iJienomena,  both  aerial  and  non-serial,  mixed  in  the  most 
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heterogeneous  manner,  and  presented  to  the  moving  or- 
ganism in  fortuitous  combinations  never  twice  alike? 

Were  it  not  that  the  inner  relations  must  correspond  with 
the  outer  ones;  and  that  therefore  the  order  of  states  of 
consciousness  micst  be  in  some  way  expressible  in  terms  of 
the  external  order;  we  might  despair  of  finding  any  general 
law  of  psychical  changes.  Even  as  it  is,  we  may  be  certain 
that  no  general  law  can  apply  to  extended  portions  of  the 
series  of  changes.  Mainly  dependent  as  these  must  be,  on 
the  assemblages  of  things  by  which  the  organism  is  en- 
vironed, and  on  the  new  assemblages  perpetually  disclosed 
by  its  movements,  they  can  be  no  more  formulated  than 
these  assemblages  can  be  formulated.  Evidently,  it  is 
in  the  immediately-connected  changes,  and  small  groups 
of  changes,  rather  than  in  the  longer  concatenations  o| 
changes,  that  a  law  is  to  be  sought. 

§  183.  A  correspondence  between  the  internal  order  and 
the  external  order,  implies  that  the  relation  between  any 
two  states  of  consciousness  corresponds  with  the  relation 
between  the  two  things  producing  them.  How  corresponds? 
The  two  states  of  consciousness  occur  in  succession;  and 
all  successions  are  alike  in  so  far  as  they  are  simply  succes- 
sions. In  what,  then,  can  the  correspondence  consist?  In 
this,  that  the  jpersistence  of  the  connexion  between  the  statea 
of  consciousness  is  proportionate  to  the  persistence  of  the 
connexion  between  the  agencies  to  which  they  answer.  The 
relations  between  external  objects,  attributes,  acts,  are 
of  all  grades,  from  the  necessary  to  the  fortuitous.  The 
relations  between  the  answering  states  of  consciousness  must 
similarly  be  of  all  grades,  from  the  necessarj'  to  the  for- 
tuitous. When  any  state  a  occurs,  the  tendency  of  some 
other  state  d  to  follow  it,  must  be  strong  or  weak  according 
to  the  degree  of  persistence  with  which  A  and  D  (the  objects 
or  attributes  that  produce  a  and  d)  occur  together  in  the 
environment.    If,  in  the  environment,  there  is  a  more  per- 
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btent  occurrence  of  A  with  B  than  of  A  with  D;  then,  the 
maintenance  of  the  corresiMndence  implies  that  when  a 
isea  in  consciousness,  6  shall  follow  rather  than  d.    Theaa  j 
e  manifest  requisites.    If  the  strengths  of  the  connexion*  I 
jetween  the  internal  states  are   not  proportionate  to  the^ 
"■persistences  of  tlie  relations  between  the  answering  external 
agents,  there  will  be  a  failure  of  the  correspondence — the 
inner  order  will  disagree  with  the  outer  order. 
^B     A  due  undei'stauding  of  the  matter  may  best  be  obtained  J 
^fcy examining  theseveral  objcctiona  to  thisgeneral  statemeuL  1 

Khe 

^tnotl 


§  184.  The  acts  of  animals  exhibit  countless  failures  of 
,e  internal  order  to  parallel  the  external  order.     In  the 
;olh  which  flies  at  a  candle-tiame,  there  exists  no  relation 
of  psychical  states  answering  to  the  relation  between  light 
and  heat  in  the  environment.    The  connexion  between  the 
odour  of  a  flower  and  tlie  contained  honey,  is  duly  responded 
to  by  sequent  actions  in  the  moth;  as  is  also  the  connexion 
ttween  a  certain  change  in  the  field  of  ^"iew  and  the  ap- 
iroaoh  of  a  lii'ing  body.     Bnt  there  is  no  internal  adjust- 
ment by  which,  after  the  visnal  impression  produced  by  ft 
&tine,  anyt.hing  like  the  feeling  of  a  burn  is  suggested;  and  1 
hence  the  creature's  death.     Again,  the  birds  which  on  un-  1 
inhabited  islands  allow  explorers  to  approach  close  to  them,  | 
manifestly  lack  that  co-ordination  of  psychical  cliangea  by  ] 
■which  the  birds  of  our  woods  and  moors  arc  led  to  1 
le  sportsman.     Externally  there  co-exists  with  particular  I 
ipearancos,  a  deelnictive  activity;  but  internally,  the  state  I 
consciousness  roused  by  these  appearances  is  not  followed  1 
any  state  of  consciousncsa  representing  a  destructive  | 
ivity:  and  a  risk  of  being  killed  is  the  consequence.     A  I 
ijehild's  perception  of  some  hriglitly-coloured  berry  does  not  1 
excite  an  idea  of  pain,  or  of  the  word  "  poison,"  but  more  I 
probably  some  idea  of  a  pleasant  taste;  and  should  injurioua  ] 
shemical  properties  co-exist  with  these  atti'aetive  visible 
the  child's  life  may  be  endangered.    But  in  all  cases 
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of  this  kind  wliat  is  the  implication?  Do  we  not  speak  6i 
the  injuries  suffered  as  resulting  from  lack  of  sagacity?  or 
as  evincing  ignorance?  And  is  it  not  a  corollary  that,  as 
non-conformity  of  the  inner  to  the  outer  order  is  want  of 
intelKgence,  conformity  of  the  inner  to  the  outer  order  is 
that  in  which  intelligence  consists? 

A  few  instances  in  which  the  failure  of  the  correspondeixce 
is  not  total  but  partial,  will  enforce  this  conclusion.  The 
dog  that  comes  on  hearing  his  name  called,  usually  does  so 
expecting  to  find  his  master  or  some  member  of  the  family; 
but  if,  as  occasionally  happens,  his  name  is  called  by  a 
stranger,  the  sequence  in  his  states  of  consciousness  is  not 
adapted  to  the  external  facts:  he  makes  a  mistake.  Among 
the  Australian  savages,  who  mostly  meet  with^dolent  deaths, 
it  is  the  belief  that  any  one  who  dies  without  apparent  cause 
has  been  killed  by  an  unseen  foe;  and  a  stranger  who  hap- 
pens to  be  found  near  at  hand  is  liable  to  be  sacrificed  as  the 
supposed  assassin.  Here,  though  the  mental  connexion 
between  death  and  enmity  very  generally  agrees  with  the 
connexion  in  the  environment,  it  by  no  means  uniformly  does 
so.  The  earlier  chemists,  by  a  large  number  of  experiences 
respecting  the  combinations  of  acids  and  bases,  were  led  to 
think  of  substances  that  neutralized  bases  as  substances 
having  sour  tastes;  but  this  relation  of  ideas,  though  very 
generally  in  harmony  with  external  relations,  is  not  always  so. 

What,  now,  do  we  say  of  cases  like  these,  in  which  the 
inner  order  does  not  completely  answer  to  the  outer  order? 
We  say  that  they  imply  a  low  degree  of  intellect,  or  a 
limited  experience,  or  a  but  partial  enlightenment.  And  the 
disappearance  of  these  discrepancies  between  thoughts  and 
facts  we  speak  of  as  an  advance  in  intelligence. 

§  185.  "  But  how  does  this  conception  include  co-exist- 
ences? "  it  may  be  asked.  "  In  so  far  as  the  environment 
presents  motions  and  changes,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding   the   law  of  intelligence   to   be,   that   the 
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Btreogth  of  the  teii<]eiicy  which   the  antecedent  of  any 
psychical  change  has  to  be  followed  by  its  consequent,  is 
^■Broportionate  to  the  pcrsiBtPnco  of  the  union  between  the 
^^btemal  things  they  ayinlralize.    Put  when  this  uuion  is  not 
^Between  succeiieive  things  but  between  simuhaneoua  things 
^^t^not  a  union  in  Time  but  a  union  in  Space,  it  ia  leas  easy 
^Hjt  oee  how  the  parallelism  between  the  inner  and  tiie  outer 
^Kider  can  result  from  fulfihnent  of  this  law.     The  con- 
nexion between  two  states  of  consciousness  occurring  in 
suceession,  can  very  well  represent  the  connexion  between 
two  external  phenomena  occurring  in  succession.    But  if  it 
^ftn  do  this,  it  cannot  also  represent  the  connexion  between 
^Bvro  external  phenomena  not  occurring  in  succession." 
^y  The  full  reply  to  this  objection  will  be  contained  by  im- 
plication in  a  future  chapter,  ou  "  The  Relations  of  Co- 
existence and  Xon-Cocsistenco."     Here  it  must  suffice  to 
Bay  that  the  relation  of  co-csistence  is  distinguished  from 
be  relation  of  sequence  by  the  readiness  of  its  terms  to 
gllow  one  another  through  consciousness  in  either  order, 
nth  equal  facility  and  vividness:   that  the  consciousness  of 
it  arises  when,  in  passing  backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
term  to  the  other,  the  sequences  being  similarly  unresisting 
cancel  one  another;  and  that  thus  it  consists  of  a  duplica- 
tion in  consciousness,  made  up  of  &  sequence  and  its  inver- 
sion.   Such  being  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  co-existence, 
subjectively  considered,  the  law  of  intelligence  as  above 
formulated  applies  to  it  no  less  than  to  the  relation  of 
sequence.     If  two  phenomena,    A  and  B,  habitually  co- 
exist in  the  environment,  then,  when  the  phenomenon  A 
is  presented  to  the  senses,  the  produced  state  of  eonacious- 
neaa  a,  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  state  h,  represent- 
ing the  phenomenon  B.     The  process  of  thought  does  not 
I  here,  liowever:  if  it  did,  the  external  relation  would 
)  kno\vn  as  a  sequence.     But  tlie  phenomenon  B,  in  the 
fcnrironment,  being  as  much  the  antecedent  of  A  aa  A  is  of 
J  (neither  of  them  l>eing  antecedent  or  consequent,  except 
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in  the  order  of  our  experience  of  them),  it  results  that  the 
state  b  having  been  induced,  the  law  involves  that  it  shall 
be  followed  by  the  state  a.  The  state  a  again  induces  the 
state  6,  and  is  itself  once  more  re-induced;  and  so  on  as 
long  as  the  relation  remains  the  object  of  thought.  Let  us 
take  a  case.  If  the  outlines  and  colours  of  a  body  are  pre- 
sented, the  resulting  consciousness  is  instantly  followed  by 
the  consciousness  of  something  resistant;  and  conversely, 
if,  in  the  dark,  a  body  is  touched,  the  resulting  conscious- 
ness is  instantly  followed  by  the  consciousness  of  something 
extended.  But  in  neither  case  is  this  all.  When  the  idea 
of  extension  has  been  suggested  that  of  resistance  does  not 
finally  disappear;  nor  when  the  idea  of  resistance  has  been 
•sufi^fi^ested  does  that  of  extension  finally  disappear.  Both 
.continue  to  be  thought  of,  as  it  would  Lm,  aLost  simul- 
taneously.  And  since  the  two  terms  of  the  relation 
cannot  be  known  in  absolutely  the  same  state  of  conscious- 
ness; since  further,  the  persistent  consciousness  of  them 
cannot  be  one  state  of  consciousness,  which  is  equivalent 
to  no  consciousness;  it  follows  that  the  apparently-inces- 
sant presentation  of  both  is  really  a  rapid  alternation — an 
alternation  so  rapid  as  to  produce  the  eflFect  of  continuity; 
just  as  the  alternating  impressions  to  which  the  retina  is 
subjected  by  the  pictures  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  revolv- 
ing thaumatrope,  cause  a  consciousness  of  the  two  pictures 
as  fused  into  one.  Indeed,  as  this  illustration  suggests,  it 
is  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  intelligence  as  above  formulated, 
that  the  relation  of  co-existence  becomes  cognizable.  For 
this  rapidity  with  which  two  states  of  consciousness  answer- 
ing to  two  co-existent  phenomena,  continually  reproduce 
each  other,  itself  exemplifies  the  extreme  cohesion  of  those 
internal  states  which  correspond  to  extremely-coherent  ex- 
ternal phenomena.  And  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  ex- 
treme cohesion,  with  the  quick  alternation  involved  by  it, 
that  the  two  phenomena  are  presented  apparently  together, 
and  the  idea  of  co-existence  generated. 
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i  Where,  aa  in  most  eases,  there  are  not  two  co-existent 
penomena  but  a  group,  this  saine  law  implies  cohesion  of 
tnanj  different  states  of  conaciousuess,  which  similarly  pro- 
duce and  re-produte  one  another  in  all  orders;  and  mifh  an 
irregularly- varied  presentation  and  re-])  rosea  tat  ion  of  com- 
bined properties  is  just  what  we  know  takes  place.  Even 
more  apparent  becomes  tlie  conformity  of  tlie  facte  to  the 
law  on  I'emembering,  that  among  the  clustered  states  of 
^  ffoneciouaness  those  which  answer  to  invariably-coexistent 
IB,  as  resistance  and  extension,  continue  reproduc- 
;  each  other  during  the  whole  perception,  forming,  as  it 
,  the  basis  of  it;  whereas  the  several  other  states  of 
iiscioueDess  answering  to  the  special  qualities  of  the  object 
jqualities  not  invariably  co-existing  with  resistance  and  ex- 
ision)  do  not  remain  thus  persistent,  but  appear,  and 
iappear,  and  reappear  in  consciousness,  with  degrees  of 
iquency  varying  according  to  the  constancy  of  ttie  answer- 
;  qualities. 


§  18G.  A  fact  seemingly  incongruous  with  the  generaliza- 
I,  tliat  a  great  proportion  of  mental  changes  arise  in  a 
Hiy  which  is  in  one  sense  fortuitous.  Noises  heard  through 
m  window  traverse  consciousness  in  a  totally-irrcpi- 
lar  manner.  When  walking  along  the  streets,  the  pas- 
sing people  and  vehicles  produce  internal  changes  of  which 
the  succession  is  indeterminate.  External  objects,  attri- 
butes, acta,  being  InBnitely  varied  in  their  combinations, 
every  olHerver  is  subject  to  changing  assemblages  of  im- 
pressions between  wliich  no  law  of  connexion  can  be  traced. 
Uence,  to  a  large  part  of  the  successive  changes  that  con- 
stitute intelligence,  the  formula  alx>ve  given  must  be  in- 
upplicable. 

Tbis  difiiculty  will  disappear  on  consideration.  The 
alleged  law  of  intelligence  is  that  the  strength  of  the 
tendency  wbich  the  antecedent  of  any  psychical  change  haa 
to  call  up  its  consequent,  is  proportionate  to  the  persistence 
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of  the  union  between  the  external  things  they  symbolize. 
Thus  far,  we  have  considered  this  law  with  reference  to 
those  connexions  in  consciousness  which  correspond  to 
established  or  habitual  connexions  in  the  environment 
Here  the  connexions  in  the  environment  to  which  the 
connexions  in  consciousness  correspond,  are  accidental  ones. 
A  fortuitous  relation  in  the  environment  is  paralleled  by  a 
fortuitous  relation  in  thought  Two  adjacent  mental  im- 
pressions answer  to  two  phenomena  that  are  by  chance 
adjacent  in  Space  or  Time.  Thus  far  the  law  manifestly 
applies  as  before:  the  internal  order  conforms  to  the 
external  order.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  ten- 
dency of  the  antecedent  state  of  consciousness  to  be  followed 
by  the  consequent  state,  be  described  bs  proportionate  tQ 
the  persistence  of  the  union  between  the  external  things 
they  symbolize?  Very  properly.  Suppose  the  relation  in 
the  environment  to  be  that  between  a  certain  person  and 
some  unusual  place  at  which  he  is  met.  This  relation  may 
either  be  considered  generally,  in  connexion  with  our  ex- 
periences at  large;  or  specially,  as  a  particular  experience. 
Generally  considered,  the  relation  is  one  whose  terms  have 
no  persistence  of  union  whatever:  this  person  may  never 
have  been  in  that  place  before  or  since;  and  in  conformity 
with  this  absence  of  persistence  in  the  external  union,  is 
the  absence  of  any  tendency  for  the  idea  of  the  person  and 
the  idea  of  the  place  to  follow  one  another — at  any  rate 
before  he  was  met  there.  Specially  considered,  the  relation 
is  one  that  actually  occurred;  when  it  occurred,  the  union 
between  its  terms  was  absolute;  and  in  conformity  with 
this  temporarily-absolute  union  of  its  terms,  was  the  tem- 
porarily-absolute tendency  of  the  answering  states  of  con- 
sciousness to  follow  one  another.  As,  at  the  moment  it  was 
observed,  the  adjacent  co-existence  of  the  person  and  the 
place  was  as  absolute  as  is  the  co-existence  of  extension  and 
resistance  in  a  solid  mass;  so,  at  the  moment  it  was 
observed,  the  two  states  of  consciousness  produced  by  the 
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ilid  the  place  cohered  as  absolutely  aa  do  the  con- 

a  of  extension  and  resistance. 

Higlitly  interpreted  then,  the  law  applies  as  fully  to  the 

fortuitous  relations  presented  in  «ny  act  of  perception,  as  it 

does  to  the  more  or  less  habitual  relations  which  experience 

R^CBtablishes  among  ideas. 


r     %  187.  In    the   succession   o£    psychical    changes   there 

doubtless  occur  many  combinations  which  are  not  easily 

explicable.     Thus,  on  the  case  last  instanced  it  may  be 

remarked,  that  though  before  b  certain  person  has  been 

met  in  a  certain  place,  there  exists  no  tendency  for  the 

states  of  consciousness  answering  to  the  person  and  the 

place  to  occur  together;  yet  afterwards,  the  tendency  for 

fae  of  the  states  to  call  up  the  other  is  often  so  decided 

^at  it  shows  itself  repeatedly.      Here  then  a  more  pcr- 

BBtent  relation  seems  to  be  established  between  the  states 

'  consciousness  than  exists   Imtween   the   corresponding 

ihenomena.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  exceptional 

laracter  of  the  external  relation  becomes  the  very  cause  of 

macity  in  the  internal  relation.     The  more  astonishing  the 

—the  more  utterly  it  is  at  variance  with  the  ordinary 

of  things,  the  stronger   becoraes  the  cohesion  be- 

Ween  the  answering  states  of  consciousness.     Whence  it 

I  appear  that,  occasionally,  psychical  changes  conform 

»  a  law  the  reverse  of  that  enunciated.  Again, 

i  may  be  asked  how,  if  the  law  is  as  alleged,  can  con- 

eiousness  ever  escape  out  of  certain  indisaolubly-related 

tBt«s  when  once  it  gets  into  them!     If,  for  instance,  the 

sceasary  coexistence  of  extension  with  a  perceived  reaist- 

•e,  is  known  through  the  rapid  alternation  of  the  states 

{  conseiousneas  answering  to  them;  and  if  these  atat^  are 

inseparable  in  the  organism  aa  the  phenomena  in  the  en- 

bonment;  why  should  not  the  two  go  on  reproducing  each 

iier  for  ever? 

,  Fully  to  answer  these  and  all  like  queries,  would  be  to 
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include  in  this  chapter  an  entire  system  of  psychology;  for 
when  all  peculiarities  in  the  succession  of  psychical  chaBges 
are  explained,  everything  is  explained.  Here,  none  but 
general  replies  can  be  given.  Of  these  the  first 

is,  that,  as  already  said,  the  law  enunciated  is  the  law  of 
intelligence  in  the  abstract;  not  the  law  of  our  intelligence^ 
or  of  any  intelligence  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is 
the  law  to  which  psychical  changes  conform  more  and  more 
as  intelligence  becomes  higher;  but  which  can  be  perfectly 
conformed  to  only  by  perfect  intelligence.  And  some  of 
the  anomalies  pointed  out  imply  nothing  beyond  imperfec- 
tion in  the  conformity.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  what  seem  to  be  non-conformities 
are  really  conformities  of  a  complex  kind.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  succession  of  any  one  state  of  con- 
sciousness after  any  other,  is  due,  not  to  a  single  tendency, 
but  to  a  combination  of  tendencies.  As  in  the  environment 
each  phenomena  stands  related  to  various  surrounding 
phenomena;  as  the  relations  in  which  it  stands  to  these 
are  some  of  them  necessary,  some  very  general,  some  special, 
some  purely  fortuitous;  it  is  a  corollary  from  the  alleged  law 
of  intelligence,  that  each  state  of  consciousness  has  con- 
nexions, more  or  less  close,  with  many  other  states — has  a 
number  of  other  states  simultaneously  tending,  with  various 
degrees  of  strength,  to  arise  after  it.  Consequently,  the 
change  which  actually  takes  place  is  the  resultant  of  many 
tendencies  acting  together.  The  next  state  of  consciousness 
is  produced  by  composition  of  forces.  The  force  with  which 
this  next  state  cohered  to  its  immediate  antecedent,  is  aided 
by  the  forces  with  which  a  group  of  adjacent  states  cohered 
to  it:  and  bv  the  union  of  manv  small  forces,  a  com- 
pound  tendency  may  be  produced  which  overcomes  some 
single  tendency  much  stronger  than  any  one  or  two  of  its 
components.  A  great  physical  law  of  the  external  world 
supplies  us  with  an  analogy.  Simple  as  is  the  principle 
that  every  atom  of  matter  gravitates  towards  every  other 
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ti  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
t  we  see  in  the  still  unsolved  "  problem  of  three  bodies," 
wcoDiplex  becomes  the  effeetwhen  several  forces  conspire 
and  conflict;  and  we  see  bow,  when  a  number  of  bodies  are 
acting,  the  course  that  will  be  pursued  by  any  one  of  them 
cannot  be  calculated.  Similarly,  though  the  law  of  attraction 
of  mental  states  'm  simple ;  yet  when  the  attractions  of  many 
mentjil  states  conic   into  play — some  uniting,  some  con- 
flicting— it  becomes  next  to  imp(^ible  to  predict  the  result. 
And  just  as  in  the  ascent  of  a  balloon  we  may  meet  with  a 
phenomenon  seemingly  quite  at  variance  with  the  law  of 
ravitution,  though  really  quite  in  harmony  with  it;  so  there 
lay  occur  mental  changes  which,  while  they  appear  to  be 
niicctly  opposed  to  tlie  law  of  psychical  succession,  are 
iverthelesa  fulfilments  of  it, 

Apparent  anomalies  are  thus  reconcilable  with  the  con- 
plusion,  that  the  strength  of  the  tendency  which  the  antece- 
mt  of  any  psychical  change  has  to  be  followed  by  Its 
sequent,  is  proportionate  to  the  persistence  of  the  union 
letween  the  external  things  they  symbolize.  Such  ig  the 
wwwt'  necessity;  and  such  is  the  generalization  reached  a 
Only  in  rirtue  of  this  law  can  there  l>e  that  ad- 
gutment  of  internal  relations  to  external  relations  which 
Htstitutes  life,  while  it  makes  possible  the  continuance  of 
And  only  by  supposing  such  a  law  tn  exist  can  wo 
lin  the  farts,  that  relations  which  are  absolute  in  the 
pvironment  are  absolute  in  ns,  that  relations  which  are 
rebable  in  the  environment  are  probable  in  ns,  that  re- 
1  which  are  fortuitous  in  the  environment  are  for- 
ntous  in  us. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  INTELUOENCE. 

§  188.  The  law  enunciated  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
being  the  law  of  Intelligence  in  the  abstract — the  law  which 
Intelligence  fulfils  more  and  more  the  further  it  advances, 
we  have  next  to  examine  the  modes  in  which  better  fulfil* 
ment  of  the  law  is  exhibited;  and  to  seek  the  general  cause 
for  this  ever-increasing  fulfilment  of  it. 

Three  ways  in  which  progress  shows  itself  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. There  is,  first — increase  in  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  inner  tendencies  are  proportioned  to  the  outer 
persistences.  There  is,  second — increase  in  the  number  of 
cases,  unlike  as  to  kind  but  like  as  to  grade  of  complexity, 
in  which  there  are  inner  tendencies  answering  to  outer  per- 
sistences. And  there  is,  third — increase  in  the  complexity 
of  the  coherent  states  of  consciousness,  answering  to  coherent 
complexities  in  the  environment.  The  organism  is  placed 
amid  innumerable  relations  of  all  orders.  It  begins  by 
imperfectly  adjusting  its  actions  to  a  few  of  the  simplest  of 
these.  To  adjust  its  actions  more  exactly  to  these  few  sim- 
plest, is  one  form  of  advance.  To  adjust  its  actions  to  a 
greater  variety  of  these  simplest,  is  a  further  form  of  ad- 
vance. To  adjust  its  actions  to  successive  grades  of  the  more 
complicated,  is  yet  another  form  of  advance.  And  to  what- 
ever stage  it  reaches  there  are  still  the  same  three  kinds  of 
improvement  open  to  it — a  perfecting  of  the  correspond- 
ences already  achieved;  an  achievement  of  other  corre* 
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spondeneea  of  the  same  order ;  and  an  achievement  of  cor- 
regpondencea  of  a  liigher  order:  all  of  them  impljing  greater 
fulfilment  of  the  law  of  intelligence. 

But  now,  what  are  the  reijuiHites  to  this  progress?  Is  the 
genesis  of  Intelligence  explicable  on  any  one  general  prin- 
ciple applying  at  once  to  all  these  modes  of  advance!  If  so, 
what  ia  this  general  principle! 

§  189.  In  the  environment  there  exist  relatiisna  of  all 

ulera  of  persistence,  from  the  absolute  to  the  fortuitous. 

lonsequently,  in  a  ci-eature  displaying  a  dGvelo|>ed  corre- 

(•Bpondeiice,  there  must  exist  all  grades  of  strength  in  the 

l.ConnexionB  hetwoen  states  of  consciousness.     As  a  high 

E  intelligence  is  only  thus  possible,  it  is  manifestly  a  condition 

l-to  intelligence  in  general  that  the  antecedents  and  cou- 

Laeqiients  of  psychical  changes  shall  admit  of  all  degrees  of 

lohesion.     And  the  question  to  be  answered  is: — How  are 

Ftteir  various  degrees  of  cohesion  adj\istedi 

Concerning  their  adjustmenfa  there  are  two  possible  hy- 
itheees,  of  which  all  other  hypotheses  can  be  but  modi- 
Ications.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the 
"ength  of  the  tendency  which  each  state  of  consciousness 
8  to  follow  any  other,  is  fixed  Iwforehand  by  a  Creator — 
Siat  there  is  a  "  pre-established  harmony  "  between  the 
iliner  and  outer  relations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
iert€d  that  the  strength  of  the  tendency  which  each  state 
t  consciousness  has  to  follow  any  other,  depends  on  the 
jqnency  with  which  the  two  have  been  connected  in  ex- 
igence— that  the  harmony  between  the  inner  and  outer 
WlatJons  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  outer  relations  produce 
Ae  inner  relations.  Let  us  briefly  examine  these  two 
hypotheses. 

For  the  first  the  reason  given,  like  the  reason  given  for 
9io  special-ereation  hypothesis  at  large,  is  that  certain  of 
iie  phenomena  cannot  otherwise  be  explained.  This  super- 
tatural  genesis  of  the  adjustment  is  alleged  because  no 
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natural  genesis  has  been  assigned.  The  hypothesis  has  not 
a  single  fact  to  rest  on.  The  facts  that  may  be  cited  in  its 
support,  such  as  those  of  reflex  action,  are  simply  facts  which 
have  not  yet  been  explained;  and  this  alleged  explanation 
of  them  as  due  to  a  pre-established  harmony,  is  simply  a 
disguised  mode  of  shelving  them  as  inexplicable.  A 

further  criticism  is,  that  those  who  espouse  this  theory  dare 
not  apply  it  beyond  a  narrow  range  of  cases.  It  is  only 
where  the  connexions  between  psychical  states  are  absolute 
—as  in  the  so-caUed  forms  of  thought  and  in  the  congenital 
ihstincts — that  they  fall  back  on  "pre-established  harmony." 
But  they  should  either  go  the  entire  length  with  Leibnitz^ 
or  not  go  with  him  at  all.  If  they  assume  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations  has  been  in  some 
cases  fixed  beforehand,  they  ought  in  consistency  to  assume 
that  it  has  been  in  all  cases  fixed  beforehand.  If,  answering 
to  each  absolutely-persistent  connexion  of  phenomena  in  the 
environment,  there  has  been  provided  some  absolutely-per- 
sistent connexion  between  states  of  consciousness;  why, 
where  the  outer  connexion  is  almost  absolutely  persistent, 
and  the  inner  connexion  proportionately  persistent,  must  we 
not  suppose  a  special  provision  here  also?  why  must  we  not 
suppose  special  provisions  for  all  the  infinitely-varied  degrees 
of  persistence?  The  unqualified  adoption  of  the 

hypothesis  is,  however,  declined,  for  obvious  reasons.  It 
would  involve  the  assertion  of  a  rigorous  necessity  in  all 
thought  and  action — an  assertion  which  those  who  favour 
this  hypothesis  are,  more  than  any  others,  disinclined  to 
make.  It  would  raise  the  awkward  question  why  at  birth 
there  is  not  as  great  a  power  of  thinking,  and  of  thinking 
correctly,  as  at  any  subsequent  period.  It  would  imply  that 
men  are  equally  wise  concerning  things  of  which  they  have 
had  no  experience,  as  concerning  things  of  which  they  have 
had  experience.  It  would  altogether  negative  that  advance 
in  enlightenment  which  characterizes  human  progression. 
In  short,  not  only  is  the  hypothesis  without  foundation 
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^r&i  our  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena;    but  aeceptanee 
^B  of  it  would  necessitate  rejection  of  all  such  knowledge  of 
H^enta)  phenomena  aa  we  have  acquired. 
^ft      Contrariwise,  for  the  second  hypothesis  the  evidence  is 
r  overwhelming.    The  multitudinoiis  facts  commonly  cited  to 
illustrate  the  doctrine  of  association  of  ideas,  support  it. 
It  is  in  harmony  ivith  the  general  truth  that  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  infant  the  ascent  is  ty  slow  steps  to  the  know- 
^Lledge  of  the  adult.    All  theories  and  all  methods  of  educa- 
^Ftion  take  it  for  grantod — are  alike  based  on  the  belief  that 
^p  the  more  frequently  states  of  consciousness  are  made  to 
follow  one  another  in  a  certain  order,  the  stronger  becomes 
their  tendeucj'  to  suggest  one  another  in  that  order.     The 

sayings — "  Practice  makes  perfect,"  and  "  Hahit  is  second 

^^BUture,"  remind  us  how  long-established  and  universal  is 
^HPie  conviction  that  such  a  law  exists.     Exeinplihcalion  of 
^^0  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  men  who,  from  being  diffe- 
rently circumstanced,  have  had  different  experiences,  reach 
different  generalizations;    and  by  the  fact  that  a  wrong 
sonception  will  become  as  firndy  established  aa  a  right  one, 
^  the  external  relation  to  which  it  answers  has  Iwen  aa 
len  repeated.     It  is  in  harmony  with  these  among  other 
miliar  truths;- — that  phenomena  wholly  unrelated  in  our 
lericuce,  we  have  no  tendency  to  think  of  together;  that 
khero  a  certain  phenomenon  has  occurred  in  many  rela- 
lons,  we  usually  imagine  it  as  recurring  in  the  relation  in 
Urbich  it  has  most  freqiiently  occurred;  that  when  we  have 
ritnessed  many  recurrences  of  a  certain  relation  we  come 
)  have  a  strong  belief  in  that  relation;  that  if  a  relation 
6  been  daily  experienced  throughout  life  with  scarcely  an 
iception,  it  becomes  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  it  as  other- 
— to  break  the  connexion  between  the  states  of  con- 
i  representing  it;  and  that  whore  a  relation  lias 
ten  perpetually  repeated  in  our  exjierience  with  absolute 
niformity,  we  are  entirely  disabled  from  conceiving  the 
negation  of  it. 
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The  only  orders  of  psychical  sequences  not  obviously  in- 
cluded by  this  general  law,  are  those  classed  as  reflex  and 
instinctive — those  which  are  apparently  established  before 
any  experience  has  been  had.  But  it  is  possible  that,  rightly 
interpreted,  the  law  covers  these  also.  Though  reflex  and 
instinctive  sequences  are  not  determined  by  the  experiences 
of  the  mdwidual  organism  manifesting  them;  yet  the  ex- 
periences of  the  race  of  organisms  forming  its  ancestry  may 
have  determined  them.  Hereditary  transmission  applies  to 
psychical  peculiarities  as  well  as  to  physical  peculiarities. 
While  the  modified  bodily  structure  produced  by  new 
habits  of  life  is  bequeathed  to  future  generations,  the 
modified  nervous  tendencies  produced  by  such  new  habits 
of  life  are  also  bequeathed;  and  if  the  new  habits  of  life 
become  permanent  the  tendencies  become  permanent  Let 
us  glance  at  the  facts. 

Among  the  families  of  a  civilized  society,  the  changes  of 
occupation  and  habit  from  generation  to  generation  and  the 
intermarriage  of  families  having  diflFerent  occupations  and 
habits,  greatly  confuse  *the  evidence  of  psychical  here- 
dity. But  it  needs  only  to  contrast  national  characters 
to  see  that  mental  peculiarities  caused  by  habit  become  here- 
ditary. We  know  that  there  are  warlike,  peaceful,  nomadic, 
maritime,  himting,  commercial,  races — races  that  are  inde 
pendent  or  slavish,  active  or  slothful;  we  know  that  many 
of  these,  if  not  all,  have  a  common  origin;  and  hence  it  is 
inferable  that  these  varieties  of  disposition,  which  have 
evident  relations  to  modes  of  life,  have  been  gradually 
produced  in  the  course  of  generations.  The  tendencies  to 
certain  combinations  of  psychical  changes  have  become 
organic.  In  domesticated  animals  parallel  facts 

are  familiar.  Xot  onlv  the  forms  and  constitutions,  but  the 
dispositions  and  instincts  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  fowls, 
have  become  different  from  those  of  their  wild  kindred. 
The  various  breeds  of  dogs  exhibit  numerous  varieties 
of  mental  character  and  faculty  permanently  established 
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J  mode  of  life;  and  their  several  tenileneiea  are  epontane- 
Touely  manifested.  A  young  pointer  will  point  at  a  covey 
the  Jiret  time  he  is  taken  afield.  A  retriever  brought  up 
abroad  has  been  remarked  to  fulfil  his  duty  without  instruc- 
tion. In  such  cases  there  is  evidently  a  bequeathed  ten- 
dency for  the  jtsychieal  c^hanges  to  take  place  in  a  special 
■^ay.*  Even  from  the  conduct  of  untamed  creatures 

we  may  gather  evidence  having  like  implications.     The 
birds  of  inhabited  countries  are  far  more  difficult  to  ap- 
proach than  those  of  uninhabited  ones.    And  the  manifest 
inference  is,  that  continued  experience  of  human  enmity 
I  wrought  organic  changes  in  them- — has  modified  their 
stincte — has  altered  the  connexions  among  their  psychical 
lates.f 
Of  the  two  hypotheses,  then,  the  first  is  supported  by  no 
SBitive  evidence  whatever,  while  the  second  is  supported 
J  such  positive  evidence  as  we  have.     That  the  inner  co- 

•  Had  Mr.  Darwin'a  Origin  of  Species,  been  published  before  I  wrote 
b  paragraph.  I  ^hoiilil.  nn  doubt,  have  so  qualiflcd  tiif  words  as  to  re- 
"  selection,''  niitural  or  iirtifioial,  as  a  fsotor.  Being  written,  how- 
ever, I  prefer  to  let  the  passaf;^  remain  with  nothing  bejond  Terbal 
ch&ngP9,  and  to  make  the  needful  qualifloatlnn  in  a  nol«,  I  do  this  partly 
lo  avoid  an  inconvenient  complication  o(  the  statement.  But  my  i-hief 
reason  ii  that,  while  holding  survival  of  the  Attest  to  be  always  a.  co- 
operating canse,  I  believe  that  in  cases  like  these  it  is  not  the  chief  cause. 
The  roMons  for  this  belief  are  given  in  the  iVineiplM  of  Biolog}/,  g  I<t6. 

t  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  a  very  competent  critic  called  in  ques- 
tion this  mod  ill  cation  of  instincts  in  birds;  and  failing  to  remember  on 
what  authoritT  I  had  alleged  the  fact  (which  I  Enpposed  to  be  well  known) 
I  was  unable  to  jastitj  myself.  An  Ameriann  friend,  who  was  present, 
has  since  been  so  good  as  to  forwnnl  ine  a  verification,  in  the  form  of  an 
incidental  remark  contained  in  a  letter  from  Captaiu  William  Reynolds, 
of  the  United  Slates  Navy,  This  letter  (the  original  is  before  me)  is 
sfritten  from  Brook's  Island,  described  by  C^aptAin  Reynolds  as  a  ••  little 
nidge  of  sand  in  the  midst  o(  the  wide  Pacific"  After  giving  other 
parlieiilars  of  this  uninhabited  island,  he  says: — "The  birds  won't  get 
out  of  the  way  of  our  people  when  we  land,  but  show  fight  and  have  to 
t»  kept  off  with  sticks.  During  this  mflSt.  the  tropic  birds  lose  their  tail 
Cnthera,  which  are  plucked  from  them,  as  you  would  pull  n  blade  of 
gna»,  while  walking  over  a  flcld." 
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hesions  of  psychical  states  are  pre-adjusted  to  the  outer 
persistences  of  the  relations  symbolized,  is  a  supposition 
which,  if  taken  literally,  involves  absurdities  so  great  that 
none  now  make  it  in  respect  of  any  cohesions  save  the  con- 
genital. That  it  is  the  true  supposition  in  so  far  as  this 
limited  range  of  cases  is  concerned,  no  evidence  can  be 
given;  since  only  to  one  present  at  the  creation  of  an 
organism  is  knowledge  of  pre-adjustment  possible.  So  far 
as  the  facts  are  accessible,  the  supposition  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  them;  and  it  is  entertained  only  where  it 
cannot  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  facts.  On 

the  other  hand,  the  supposition  that  the  inner  cohesions  are 
adjusted  to  the  outer  persistences  by  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  those  outer  persistences,  is  in  harmony  with  all 
our  actual  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena.  Though  in 
so  far  as  reflex  actions  and  instincts  are  concerned,  the 
experience-hypothesis  seems  insufficient;  yet,  its  seeming 
insufficiency  occurs  only  where  the  evidence  is  beyond  our 
reach.  Xay,  even  here,  such  few  facts  as  we  can  get  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  automatic  psychical  connexions  result 
from  the  registration  of  experiences  continued  for  number- 
less generations. 

In  brief,  the  case  stands  thus: — It  is  agreed  that  all  psychi- 
cal relations  save  the  absolutely  indissoluble  are  determined 
by  experiences.  Their  various  strengths  are  admitted,  other 
things  equal,  to  be  proportionate  to  the  multiplication  of  ex- 
periences. It  is  an  unavoidable  corollary  that  an  infinity  of 
experiences  will  produce  a  psychical  relation  that  is  in- 
dissoluble. Though  such  infinity  of  experiences  cannot  be 
received  by  a  single  individual,  yet  it  may  be  received  by 
the  succession  of  individuals  forming  a  race.  And  if  there  is 
a  transmission  of  induced  tendencies  in  the  nervous  system, 
it  is  inferable  that  all  psychical  relations  whatever,  from  the 
necessary  to  the  fortuitous,  result  from  the  experiences  of 
the  corresponding  external  relations;  and  are  so  brought 
into  harmonv  with  them. 
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»  Hence  the  growth  of  intelligenee  at  large  depends  on  the 
law,  that  when  any  two  psychical  states  occur  m  immediate 
succession,  an  effect  is  produced  such  that  if  the  first  sub- 
sequently recurs  there  is  a  certain  tendency  for  the  second 
to  follow  it. 


§  190.  By  this  law,  if  it  is  the  true  one,  raust  be  interpret- 
hble  oil  the  phenomena,  from  their  lowest  to  their  highest 
rades.    Let  us  first  observe  how  far  the  leading  deductions 

.•  with  the  leading  facts. 

A  manifest  corollary  from  the  law  is  that  the  psychical 

elations  in  any  organism,  will  correspond  best  to  those 

physical  relations  it  comes  moat  in  contact  with.     The 

Bvironnient  in  general  is  infinite.     The  environment  of 

ich  order  of  creature  is  practically  more  or  less  limited. 

And  each  order  of  creature  has  an  environment  which, 

Bsides  being  limited,  is  practically  more  or  less  apecial. 

B  law  implies,  then,  that  the  psychical  relations  displayed 

B)y  each  onler  of  creature,  will  be  those  which  recur  the 

rfteuest  within  the  range  of  its  experience.    And  we  know 

Sie  fact  to  be  that  they  arc  so. 

Contemplating  the  animal  kingdom  at  large,  the  first  psy- 

ihical  relations  established  ought  to  be  those  answering  to 

ibe  moat  prevalent  environing  relations  of  the  simplest  kind. 

pnch  are  just  what  we  find.    The  stationary  polype  with  out- 

Tctchwl  tentacles,  contracts  on  being  touched.     Now  a. 

jature  that  is  not  itself  moving  can  be  touched  only  by 

iomething  in  motion.    And  this  universal  relation  between 

lollision  and  some  moving  body,  is  one  of  the  fii-st  to  he  re- 

wnded  to.     When  a  shadow  passing  across  a  rudimentary 

^e  is  followed  by  a  movement  in  the  creature  possessing 

that  eye,  the  internal  relation  l>«tween  the  impression  and 

Sie  motion  corresponds  with  the  relation  between  a  passing 

^acity  and  a  passing  solidity  in  the  environment;  and  this 

I  one  of  the  moat  general  relations.     Various  analogoui 

s  will  suggest  themselves. 


"B  I 

his  J 

J 
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In  the  progress  of  Uf  e  at  large,  as  in  the  progress  of  the 
individual,  the  adjustment  of  inner  tendencies  to  outer  per- 
sistences, must  begin  with  the  simple  and  advance  to  the 
complex;  seeing  that  both  within  and  without,  complex  re- 
lations, being  made  up  of  simple  ones,  cannot  be  established 
before  simple  ones  have  been  established.  After  experience 
of  some  persistent  relation  A  to  B  in  the  environment  has 
generated  a  persistent  relation  between  the  answering  psy- 
chical states  a  and  &;  and  after  some  other  persistent  outer 
relation  C  to  D,  has  similarly  generated  a  persistent  inner 
relation  c  to  d;  then,  if  in  the  environment  there  exists  any 
relation  between  the  relations  A  to  B  and  C  to  D,  it  becomes 
possible  for  repeated  experiences  to  generate  in  the  organism 
a  relation  between  a  to  ft  and  c  to  d.  But  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  this  to  be  done  until  the  relations  a  to  i  and 
ciod  have  been  themselves  generated.  This  deduction,  too, 
we  see  to  be  in  complete  conformity  with  the  facts,  both  of 
individual  evolution  and  of  general  evolution. 

Further,  it  must  follow  that  the  only  thing  required  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  internal  relation  answering  to  a 
new  external  one,  is,  tliat  the  organism  shall  be  sufficiently 
developed  to  cognize  the  two  terms  of  the  new  relation,  and 
that  being  thus  developed,  it  shall  be  placed  in  circumstances 
which  present  the  new  relation.  Here  also,  there  is  har- 
mony between  the  «^iari  inference  and  the  inference  from 
observation.  In  our  domestic  animals  there  are  constantly 
formed  new  psychical  relations  answering  to  such  new  phy- 
sical relations  as  have  terms  sufficiently  simple  to  be  per- 
ceived. And  in  human  civilization  we  see  the  truth 
illustrated  in  the  progress  to  wider  and  wider  general- 
izations. 

But  the  validity  of  these  several  corollaries  will  become 
more  apparent  as  we  proceed.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  con- 
template the  growth  of  Intelligence  under  its  leading 
aspects. 


CHAPTER  rV. 


KEFLEX    ACTION. 


§  191.  Under  its  simplest  form,  He&ex  Action  la  the 
iqiieDce  of  a  single  contractioti  upon  a  single  irritation. 

vague  manifestation  of  this  sequcnee  marks  the  dawn  of 
Sensitive  life;  and,  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  because  tliey  shrink 
on  l)eing  touchefl,  that  many  of  the  simpler  animals  are 
recognized  as  Ii\'ing. 

But  though  in  the  movements  of  Zoophytes  it  is  fore- 

idowcd.  Reflex  action  proper  is  exhibited  only  when 
ascend  to  creatures  in  which  there  exist  nerves 
and  muscles.  In  such  (creatures,  the  response  is  effected 
not  through  the  agency  of  the  one  uniform  tissue  consti- 
tiitiug  the  body,  which  is  at  once  irritahle  and  contractile; 
but  the  irritability  is  confined  to  one  specialized  stnic- 
ture,  wliile  the  contractility  is  confined  to  another  special- 
ized structure:  and  the  two  structures  are  placed  in  such 
relation  that  irritation  of  the  one  is  followed  by  contraction 
of  the  other.  Some  impression  is  made  on  the  peripheral 
termination  of  a  nerve;  the  molecular  motion  it  sets  up  is 
propagated  along  the  nerve  until  it  reaches  a  ganglion;  the 
large  quantity  of  molecular  motion  there  disengaged,  dis- 
charges itself  along  another  nerve  proceeding  from  the 
ganglion  to  a  muscle;  and  thus  tlie  stimulus  carried 
through  an  afferent  nerve  to  some  lihero-Tnotor  centre,  is 
thence  reflecUd  in  multiplied  amount  through  an  efferent 

Liie  contractile  agent. 
42T 
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In  this  simplest  form  of  psychical  action  we  see  a  single 
internal  relation  adjusted  to  a  single  external  relation. 
Any  one  of  the  suckers  on  the  «rm  of  a  cuttle-fish  that  has 
been  separated  from  the  body,  will,  under  the  influence  of 
its  own  independent  ganglion,  attach  itself  to  a  substance 
placed  in  contact  with  it — the  established  relation  between 
the  tactual  and  muscular  changes  in  the  sucker  and  its 
ganglion,  is  parallel  to  the  uniform  relation  between  resist- 
ance and  extension  in  its  environment — the  inner  cohesion 
of  psychical  states  is  as  persistent  as  is  the  outer  relation 
between  attributes.  And  if  we  remember  that  in  the 
actions  of  the  cuttle-fish  this  inner  relation  is  perpetually 
being  repeated  in  response  to  the  outer  relation,  we  see  how 
the  organization  of  it  in  the  species  answers  to  the  infinitude 
of  experiences  received  by  the  species. 

§  192.  Reflex  action  being  the  lowest  form  of  psychical 
life,  is,  by  implication,  most  nearly  related  to  physical  life: 
in  it  we  see  the  incipient  differentiation  of  the  two.  This 
truth  may  be  discerned  from  several  points  of  view. 

It  was  shown  that  the  contraction  which  occurs  in  a 
polype  when  touched,  or  otherwise  stimulated,  probably 
results  from  the  increased  vital  change  which  the  stimulus 
produces  in  the  disturbed  tissues  (§  140) ;  and  though  one  of 
these  reflex  actions,  as  of  a  cephalopod's  sucker,  is  effected 
in  a  more  definite  and  more  complicated  way,  yet  it  does 
not  so  far  differ  as  to  be  removable  from  the  class  of  phy- 
sical actions.  Mostly,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  misuse  of 
words  to  call  it  psychical.  So  that  while  as  belonging  to  the 
order  of  vital  changes  which,  in  their  higher  complications, 
we  dignify  as  psychical,  it  may  be  convenient  to  classify  it 
as  psychical;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  position  it  is 
transitional.  Again,  in  well-organized  creatures, 

the  physical  life  is  itself  regulated  by  reflex  actions.  Those 
rhythmical  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  follow 
the  introduction  of  food,  are  of  reflex  origin;  as  are  also 


REFLEX  ACTION". 
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lose  processes  by  which,  under  the  same  stimulus,  thtf  I 
;e3tive  fluids  are  prepared  and  poured  outi  The  various  I 
■viscera,  too,  performiug  each  its  separate  function,  must  I 
have  their  relative  activities  adjusted;  and  the  due  bal- 
ancing of  theiu  is  effected  by  reflex  action.  It  is  held  that  1 
&e  changes  in  the  state  of  each  viscus  are  impressed  on  the'  1 
es  proceeding  to  ganglia  in  the  sympathetic,  whence  1 
ley  are  reflected  to  the  other  viscera;  so  that,  for  instance, 
when  the  stomach  has  been  filled,  the  stimulus  it  diffuses  I 
through  this  channel  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  causes  them  to  1 
send  it  an  increased  iiuantity  of  aerated  blood.  la  1 

!t  another  respect  may  we  see  a  close  alliance  between  the  1 
lysical  life  and  this  nascent  psychical  life.    As  was  shown 
a  foregoing  chapter,  the  psychical  life  is  broadly  diatia- 
ished  from  the  physical  life  by  the  peculiarity  that  its 
nges,  instead  of  being  simultaneous  and  successive,  are 
[ccesaive  only;  but,  aa  was  also  shown,  this  peculiarity 
kea  its  appearance  gradually,  and  becomes  marked  only 
'hen  the  psychical  life  becomes  high.     Now  the  reflex 
ions  in  which  the  nascent  psychical   life  is  seen,   are 
nearly  as  mui^h  characterized  by  simultaneity  as  are  the 
purely  physical  actions.     A  great  number  of  these  simplest 
nervous  changes  go  on  quite  independently  in  the  aa 

at  the  same  moment.  Once  more,  the  j 

ximity  of  these  reflex  actions  to  the  physical  life  is  im- J 
by  their  unconsciousness.     Not  only  in  co-ordinating  I 
iflceral  procesHRs,  but  also  in  co-ordinating  the  pro-   J 
of  perception,  there  constantly  go  on  reflex  actions' 
which  wo  have  no  immediate  knowledge;  as  those  by 
ich  the  focus  of  each  eye  is  adjusted  to  distances  and  Iho 
lUre  of  the  iris  adapted  to  the  quantity  of  light.     Other 
lex  actions  of  which  we  can  take  direct  cognizance — as 
it  of  breathing — can  go  on  without  our  thinking  of  them, 
id  others  which  are  commonly  accompanied  by  local  sen- 
■aa  when  the  foot  is  withdrawn   from  someth 
fluch  tickles  it — are  found  to  be  most  energetically  per-  ' 
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formed  when,  from  some  spinal  lesion,  local  sensation  has 
been  abolished.  Remembering  how  nearly  unconscious  our 
own  locomotive  actions  become  when  we  are  absorbed  in 
thought,  it  is  inferable  that  in  creatures  whose  reflex  loco- 
motive actions  are  congenitally  perfect,  they  are  quite  un- 
conscious. The  rapid  alternations  of  a  centipede's  leg  or  a 
fly's  wing,  are  probably  as  automatic  as  are  those  of  a 
steam-engine  piston;  and  may  be  co-ordinated  after  a  gene- 
rally analogous  manner.  Just  as,  in  a  steam-engine,  the 
arrival  of  the  piston  at  a  certain  point  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  the  opening  of  a  valve  serving  to  admit  the  steam 
which  will  drive  the  piston  in  the  reverse  direction;  so,  in 
one  of  these  rhythmically-moving  organs,  the  performance 
of  each  motion  ends  in  bringing  the  organ  to  a  position  in 
which  the  stimulus  to  an  opposite  motion  acts  upon  it. 

But  though,  from  all  points  of  view.  Reflex  action  is  seen 
to  be  a  species  of  change  very  little  removed  from  the 
physical  changes  constituting  vegetative  life;  yet  even  in 
it  we  may  discern  a  fulfilment  of  the  primordial  conditions 
to  consciousness.  In  the  lowest  conceivable  type  of  con- 
sciousness— that  produced  by  the  alternation  of  two  states 
— there  are  involved  the  relations  constituting  the  forms  of 
all  thought.  And  such  an  alternation  of  two  states  is  just 
that  which  occurs  in  the  ganglion  connected  with  one  of 
these  rhythmically-moving  organs. 

§  193.  From  that  lowest  kind  of  Reflex  action  in  which  a 
single  impression  produces  a  single  contraction,  the  ascent 
is  to  complications  in  the  stimuli  and  in  the  acts  resulting 
from  them.  There  is  no  precise  distinction  between  a  single 
contraction  and  a  combination  of  contractions.  From  the 
excitation  of  dispersed  muscular  fibres  to  the  excitation  of 
fibres  aggregated  into  definite  bundles,  the  transition  is 
insensible;  and  there  is  similarly  a  gradual  passage  from 
single  contractions  to  combinations  of  contractions.  Hence, 
under  the  head  of  Reflex  action  there  are  classed  numerous 
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1  which  a  whole  group  of  muscular  motions  reeults 
I  one  uupression.  The  decapitated  frog  which  leaps 
when  one  of  its  feet  is  irritated,  supplies  an  illustration.  To 
examine  the  varieties  and  complexities  of  Reflex  action,  is 
the  task  of  the  phvsiologiat  rather  than  of  the  psychologist. 
^ere  it  concerns  us  merely  to  note  the  bearing  of  the  plie- 
lomena  on  the  general  argument. 

We  have  to  observe   that  these  simplest  of  psychical 

flianges  correspond  to  external  relations  which  are  only 

me  degree  more  specialized  tljan  the  relations  to  which 

Siysicai  changes  corresijond.     AVhile  the  processes  of  the 

irely  vegetative  life  are  in  adjustment  with  tliosc  most 

general  relations  between  nutriment,  oxygen,  temperature, 

moisture,  light,  which  pervade  the  environment  at  large; 

those  lowest  proceasee  of  the  animal  life  are  in  adjustment 

with  the  most  general  relations  of  the  solid  bodies  eon- 

^^ained  in  the  ennronment:  as  those  between  tangibility 

^■bd  solidity,  motion  and  life. 

^H  Further,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  conformity  with  the 

^Beneral  law  of  intelligence,  we  have,  in  one  of  these  reflex 

^Hctions,  an  established  connexion  between  two  psychical 

Bfetates  answering  to  an  established  connexion  between  two 

external   phenomena.      Kot   that   the   inner   tendency   is 

exactly  proportionate  to  the  outer  persistency.     In  many 

cases  it  is  absolute  in  the  organism  though  by  no  means 

piAbeolutc  in  tlic  environment.     And  this  is  just  what  is  to 

!  looked  for  among  these  manifestations  of  nascent  in- 

BBlligence;  since  the  adjustment  of  the  inner  tendencies  to 

the  outer  persistencies,  being  the  law  of  intelligence  in  the 

Stlietract,  cannot  be  fulfilled  where  the  intelligence  is  in- 

pfipient. 

Lastly  may  be  named  the  fact,  that  these  indissolubly- 
connected  psychical  states  exist  where  there  are  perpetually- 
repeated  experiences  of  the  external  relatione  to  which  they 
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§  194.  Not  using  the  word  as  the  vulgar  do,  to  designate 
all  other  kinds  of  intelligence  than  the  human,  but  restrict- 
ing it  to  its  proper  signification,  Instinct  may  be  described 
as — compound  reflex  action.  I  say  described  rather  than 
defined,  since  no  clear  line  of  demarkation  can  be  drawn 
between  it  and  simple  reflex  action.  As  remarked  in  the 
last  section,  the  dirigo-motor  processes  which  reflex  actions 
show  us,  pass  by  degrees  from  the  simple  to  the  complex; 
and  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  facts  shows  us  that  the 
re^pio-motor  processes  do  the  like.  Nevertheless  we  may 
conveniently  distinguish,  as  a  higher  order  of  these  auto- 
matic nervous  adjustments,  those  in  which  complex  stimuli 
produce  complex  movements. 

That  the  propriety  of  tllus  marking  off  Instinct  from 
primitive  reflex  action  may  be  clearly  seen,  let  us  take 
examples.  "  A  fly-catcher,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  immedi- 
ately after  its  exit  from  the  egg^  has  been  known  to  peck  at 
and  capture  an  insect — an  action  which  requires  a  very 
exact  appreciation  of  distance,  as  well  as  a  power  of  pre- 
cisely regulating  the  muscular  movements  in  accordance 
with  it."  Now  this  action,  which  is  proved  by  the  circum- 
stances to  be  purely  automatic,  implies  the  combination  of 
many  stimuli.    The  excitation  of  certain  retinal  nerve-fibres 

must  be  one — an  excitation  which  is  itself  a  somewhat  spe- 
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ial  combination  of  excitations.  Another  component  in  the  j 
pgeneral  stimulus  must  be  that  proceodiiig  from  the  muaclefl  1 
by  wbioJi  the  eyes  are  directed.  And  yet  another  component  I 
niuat  be  that  proceeding  from  the  muscles  which  alter  the  j 
focal  adjiistraentB  of  the  eyes.  Without  impreaaions  pro-  ] 
ceediiig  from  both  these  sets  of  muscles,  it  would  be  im-  I 
possible  for  tlie  head  to  be  guided  in  the  right  directio 
for  the  beak  to  be  closed  at  the  right  moment.  Thus  the  1 
action  implies  impressions  on  retinal  nerves,  impressions  1 
on  nerves  proceeding  from  muscles  which  move  the  eyes,  1 
and  impressions  on  nerves  proceeding  from  muscles  which  1 
idjust  their  lenses — implies  that  uU  these  nerves  are  excited  J 
[nultaneoufily  in  special  ways  and  degrees;  and  that  the  J 
fomplex  co-ordination  of  muscular  contractions  by  which.  | 
^e  fly  is  caught,  is  the  result  of  this  complex  co-ordination 
f  stimuli.  Of  such  co-onlinated  acts  automati- 

»lly  resTilting  from  co-ordiuated  stimidi,  we  have  many  | 
illustrations  in  ourselves.     Thouph  originating  in  volition, 
our  ordinary  movements  are  performed  in  a  mode  just  like 
that  described.     When  putting  out  the  hand  to  grasp  an  I 
object  before   us,   we  are   unconscious  of   the   particular  I 
muscular  adjustments  made.     We  see  the  object,  and  i 
f  iiceponse   to  the  wish  for  it  the  arm  is  moved  in   a   fit  | 
ray.     But  were  any  of  the  various  nervous  stimuli  in- 
'olved  in  the  perception  alwent,  the  arm  would  not  be  I 
[aided  aright.     That  is  to  say,  the  special  muscular  c 
ination  is  due  to  the  special  eo-ordination  of  senaationa  J 
reived  from  the  eye  and  its  adjuncts:  volition  being  con- 
iemed  merely  in  setting  the  process  going.     One  of  theae  j 
actions  of  our  own  differs  from  that  of  the  newly-hatched  I 
fly-catcher  mainly  in  this,  that  whereas,  in  ourselves,  the  I 
impres^one  and  motions,  being  almost  infinitely  varied  and  I 
severally  repeated  with  comparative  infrequency,  are  not  1 
congenitaily  co-ordinated  but  are  co-ordinated  in  the  course  ' 

tour  first  years;  in  the  tly-catcher,  descended  from  a  race 
which  B  special  combination  is  perpetually  repeated  by 
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every  individual  throughout  life,  this  combination  is  rea^ 
organized. 

So  that  while  in  the  priinitive  foniis  of  reflex  action  i 
single  impression  is  followed  by  a  single  contrac.tiou ;  while 
in  the  more  developed  forms  of  reflex  action  a  single  im- 
pression is  followed  by  a  combination  of  contractions;  in 
this  which  we  distinguished  as  Instinct,  a  combination  of  im- 
pressions is  followed  by  a  combination  of  contractions;  and 
the  higher  the  Instinct  the  more  complex  are  Imtli  the 
directive  and  executive  co-ordinations.  Carrying  with  us 
this  conception,  let  us  now  contemplate  the  facts  in  con- 
nexion with  the  general  laws  we  are  tracing  out. 

§  195.  Instinct  is  obviously  further  removed  from  purek 
physical  life  than  is  simple  reflex  action.  Wliile  simple 
reflex  action  is  common  to  the  internal  vLsceral  proc^Ms 
and  to  the  processes  of  external  adjustment,  Instinct  is  dot 
There  are  no  instincts  displayed  by  the  kidneys,  the  lltngi. 
the  liver:  they  occnr  only  among  the  actions  of  that  nerro- 
muscular  apparatus  which  is  tiie  agent  of  psychical  life. 

Again,  the  co-ordination  of  many  stimuli  into  one  sti- 
mnlus  is,  so  far  as  it  goos,  a  reduction  of  diffused  sioml- 
taneous  changes  into  concentrated  serial  changes.  \\Tiether 
the  combined  nervous  acts  which  take  place  when  the  flj- 
eatoher  seizes  an  insect,  are  regarded  as  a  series  pasmng 
throiigh  its  centre  of  co-ordination  in  rapid  succe^ion,  or  as 
oonaolidatcd  into  two  successive  states  of  its  centre  of  co- 
ordination, it  is  equally  clear  that  the  changes  going  on  to 
its  centre  of  co-ordination  have  a  much  more  decided  linctr 
arrangement  than  have  the  changes  going  on  in  the  flcil- 
tered  ganglia  of  a  centipede. 

In  its  higher  forms,  Instinct  is  probably  accompanied  by 
a  rudimentary  consciousness.  There  cannot  be  co-onUnatioo 
of  many  stimuli  without  some  ganglion  through  which  tl)*y 
are  all  brought  into  relation.  In  the  process  of  brinjeing 
them  into  relation,  this  ganglion  must  be  subject  to  the 
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influence  of  each — ^mnst  undergo  many  changes.  And  the 
quick  succession  of  changes  in  a  ganglion,  implying  as  it 
does  perpetual  experiences  of  differences  and  likenesses, 
constitutes  the  raw  material  of  consciousness.  The  implica- 
tion is  that  as  fast  as  Instinct  is  developed,  some  kind  of 
consciousness  becomes  nascent. 

Further,  the  instinctive  actions  are  more  removed  from 
the  actions  of  simple  bodily  life  in  this,  that  they  answer  to 
external  phenomena  which  are  more  complex  and  more 
special.  While  the  purely  physical  processes  going  on 
throughout  the  organism  respond  to  those  most  general 
relations  common  to  the  environment  as  a  whole;  while  the 
simple  reflex  actions  respond  to  some  of  the  general  relations 
common  to  the  individual  objeqts  it  contains;  these  coni- 
poimd  reflex  actions  which  we  class  as  instincts,  respond  to 
those  more  involved  relations  which  characterize  certain 
orders  of  objects  and  actions  as  distinguished  from  others. 

Greater  differentiation  of  the  psychical  life  from  the  phy- 
sical life  is  thus  shown  in  several  ways — in  the  growing 
distinction  between  the  action  of  the  vegetative  and  animal 
systems;  in  the  increasing  seriality  of  the  changes  in  the 
animal  system;  in  the  consequent  rise  of  incipient  con- 
sciousness; and  in  the  higher  speciality  of  the  outer  relations 
to  which  inner  relations  are  adjusted:  which  last  is  indeed 
the  essence  of  the  advance,  to  which  the  others  are  necessary 
accompaniments. 

§  196.  We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  how,  by  ac- 
cumulated experiences,  compound  reflex  actions  may  be 
developed  out  of  simple  ones. 

Let  us  begin  with  some  low  aquatic  creature  possessing 
rudimentary  eyes.  Sensitive  as  such  eyes  are  only  to 
marked  changes  in  the  quantity  of  light,  they  can.be  affected 
by  opaque  bodies  moving  in  the  surrounding  water,  only 
when  such  bodies  approach  close  to  them.  But  bodies 
carried  by  their  motion  very  near  to  the  organism,  will,  by 

20 
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their  further  motion,  be  brought  in  contact  with  it.  Th6 
cases  in  which  an  external  object  passes  by  aknost  at  a  tan- 
gent to  that  part  of  the  organism  where  the  rudimentary  eye 
is  placed,  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the  surface  but  not  quite, 
must  be  exceptional.  In  its  earliest  forms  sight  is,  as  before 
said,  little  more  than  anticipatory  touch  (§  142):  visual 
impressions  are  habitually  followed  by  tactual  ones.  But 
tactual  impressions  are,  in  all  these  creatures,  habitually 
followed  by  contractions — contractions  which,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  §  140,  are  probably  the  necessary  effects  of 
mechanically  accelerating  the  vital  changes — contractions 
which,  under  like  stimuli,  occur  even  in  certain  plants,  and 
are  so  shown  to  be  producible  by  alterations  in  the  processes 
of  purely  physical  life.  I{esult  as  they  may,  however,  it  is 
beyond  question  that  from  the  zoophytes  upwards,  touch 
and  contraction  form  an  habitual  sequence;  and  hence,  in 
creatures  whose  incipient  vision  amounts  to  little  more  than 
anticipatory  touch,  there  constantly  occurs  the  succession 
— a  visual  impression,  a  tactual  impression,  a  contrac- 
tion. Xow  the  evolution  of  a  nervous  system  is  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  that  specialization  which  originates 
the  senses.  On  the  one  hand,  until  the  general  sensitiveness 
is  in  some  degree  localized,  the  intemuncial  function  of  the 
nervous  system  cannot  exist;  and  on  the  other  hand,  no  such 
localized  sensitiveness  can  exist  without  something  in  the 
shape  of  nerves.  A  nascent  sense  of  sight,  therefore,  implies 
a  nascent  nervous  communication.  And  along  with  a  nas- 
cent nervous  communication  we  mav  see  the  first  illustration 
of  the  growth  of  intelligence.  If  psychical  states  (using 
the  term  in  its  widest  sense)  which  follow  one  another  time 
after  time  in  a  certain  order,  become  every  time  more  closely 
connected  in  this  order,  so  as  eventually  to  become  insepar- 
able; then  it  must  happen  that  if,  in  the  experience  of  any 
species,  a  visual  impression,  a  tactual  impression,  and  a  con- 
traction, are  continually  repeated  in  this  succession,  the 
several  nervous  states  produced  will  become  so  consolidated 
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tat  the  first  cannot  be  caused  without  the  others  following 
p-tlie  visual  impression  will  be  instantly  aiicceeded  by  a 
Tous  excitation  like  that  which  a  tactual  impressiou  pro- 
!,  and  this  will  be  instantly  siicreoded  by  a  contraction, 
e  will  thus  occur  a  contraction  in  anticipation  of  touch. 
Vbat  ninst  result  from  a  further  development  of  vision? 
ridently  the  same  bodies  will  be  discerned  at  greater 
I,  and  smaller  "bod iea  will  be  discerned  wben  close 
Both  of  tbese  must  produce  obacurationa  which  are  faint 
I  comparison  with  tliat  obscnration  produced  by  a  large 
(dy  al)ont  to  strike  the  creatm-e's  surface.  But  now  mark 
!  acconi panning  experience,  A  fainf  obscuration  will 
like  an  extreme  one,  be  habitually  followed  by  a 
rung  tactual  iuipression  and  a  Bubse<|Uent  contraction.  If 
sed  by  a  gi-eat  mass  passing  at  some  distance,  there 
ill  probably  be  no  collision — no  tactual  impression  at  oil. 
t  caused  by  a  little  mass  which  is  very  near,  the  collision 
^t  follows  will  be  comparatively  slight — so  slight  as  not  to 
Ecite  a  violent  contraction,  but  only  such  tension  in  the 
iuscular  apparatus  aa  is  seen  in  any  creature  about  to  seize 
1  prey.  This  is  by  no  means  an  assumption.  Among 
mals  in  general,  ourselves  included,  a  nervous  impression 
,  if  slight,  simply  rouses  attention  and  braces  np  the 
Kries,  causes  conmlsive  contortions  if  intense.  It  is  there- 
3  a  deduction  from  a  well-catablished  law  of  the  nervo- 
KTuIar  system,  that  a  creature  possessing  this  somewhat 
Dproved  vision  will,  by  a  partial  obscuration  of  light,  have 
I  muscles  brought  into  a  state  of  partial  tension — a  state 
fltting  them  either  for  the  seizure  of  a  small  animal  should 
the  partial  obscuration  be  caused  by  the  impending  collision 
of  one,  or  for  sudden  retreat  into  a  shell  should  the  obscura- 
1  be  increased  by  the  near  approach  of  a  lai^r  animal, 
9  that  even  from  this  simple  advance  there  arises  a  some- 
t  great  speciality  and  complexity  in  the  inner  relations 
luring  to  outer  relations. 

d  of  B  stationary  creature,  suppose  the  creature  con- 
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templated  to  be  one  that  habitually  moves  about  in  the 
water;  and  suppose  a  further  development  of  the  eyes — a 
development  consisting  in  enlargement  of  each  retina,  and 
subdivision  of  it  into  separate  sensitive  agents.  In  such  a 
creature,  the  eyes  are  subject  to  perpetually-changing  im- 
pressions produced  by  the  objects  amid  which  it  swims. 
These  impressions  fall  on  different  parts  of  its  retinse, 
according  to  the  positions  of  the  -objects  making  them. 
Laterally-placed  bodies  either  affect  one  retina  only,  or  one 
much  more  than  the  other.  Bodies  above  have  their  images 
cast  on  the  lower  parts  of  its  retinae.  Bodies  below,  if 
visible  at  all,  cast  images  on  their  upper  parts.  Of  the  im- 
pressions thus  made,  however,  few  are  directly  followed  by 
tactual  impressions:  the  creature's  forward  movement  car- 
ries it  away  from  the  objects  making  them.  Only  when  the 
impression  made  by  a  lateral  object  is  both  very  strong  and 
changes  very  rapidly-^-only  when  it  is  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  an  approaching  larger  animal,  will  there  result  any 
motor  excitation.  Faint  and  slowly-changing  lateral  impres- 
sions, not  being  habitually  followed  by  tactual  impressions, 
will  not  affect  the  actions.  But  now  mark  that  there 

are  certain  visual  impressions  which,  though  not  strong,  are 
habitually  followed  by  tactual  ones  of  a  particular  kind. 
I  refer  to  the  visual  impressions  made  by  small  objects  in 
front.  When,  during  the  creature's  passage  through  the 
water,  certain  parts  of  its  two  retinse  are  simultaneously 
affected  by  impressions  of  moderate  strength;  it  commonly 
happens  that  immediately  aftersvards,  the  feelers  and  head 
come  in  contact  with  something  serving  for  food.  A  visual 
impression  of  a  special  kind,  is  followed  by  a  tactual  im- 
pression on  the  prehensile  organs;  and,  consequently,  by  all 
those  muscular  actions  which  the  presentation  of  food  to 
them  calls  forth.  The  often-recurring  succession  will  be 
this: — Slight  excitation  of  a  particular  double  group  of  re- 
tinal nerves;  excitation  of  the  nerves  of  the  prehensil? 
organs;  excitation  of  a  special  set  of  muscles.     And  these 
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three  psychical  states  being  habitually  connected,  must,  by 
repetition  in  cotintlees  generations,  become  so  coherent  that 
the  epecial  riaua!  impression  will  directly  call  forth  the  mus- 
cular actions  by  which  prey  is  seized.  Eventually,  the  sight 
of  a  aniall  object  in  front  will  c-aiise  the  various  motions 

[uisite  for  the  capture  of  prey. 

Here,  then,  ive  see  how  one  of  the  simpler  instincts  will, 
under  the  requisite  conditions,  be  established  by  accumu- 
lated experiences.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  more  fre- 
quently psychical  states  occur  in  a  certain  order,  the 
stronj^r  beeomes  their  tendency  to  cohere  in  that  order, 
until  they  at  last  become  inseparable;  let  it  be  granted 
that  this  tendency  is,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  inherited, 
80  that  if  the  experiences  remain  the  same  each  successive 
generation  bequeaths  a  somewhat  increased  tendency;  and 
it  follows  that,  in  cases  like  the  one  descrilied,  there  must 
eventually  result  an  automatic  connexion  of  ner\'oua  actions, 
corresponding  to  the  external  relations  perpetually  ex- 
perienced. Similarly  if,  from  some  change  in  the  en- 
vironment of  any  apoclea,  ita  members  are  frequently 
brought  in  contact  with  a  relation  having  terms  a  little 
more  involved;  if  the  organization  of  the  species  is  so  far 
developed  as  to  be  impressible  by  these  terms  in  close  suc- 
cession; then,  an  inner  relation  corresponding  to  this  new 
outer  relation  will  gradually  be  fQnned,  and  will  in  tho  end 
become  oi^anii;.  And  so  on  in  subsequent  stages  of  pro- 
gress. 

This  of  course  is  intended  merely  as  a  rude  indication  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  general  principles  enunciated  explain 
the  development  of  instincts.  The  law  of  intelligence  being 
that  the  strengths  of  the  inner  cohesions  between  psychical 
Etates  must  be  proportionate  to  the  persistences  of  the 
outer  relations  symbolized;  and  the  development  of  in- 
telligence in  ronfonnity  with  this  law  being,  in  all  cases 
of  which  we  have  direct  knowledge,  secured  by  the  one 
nmple  principle  that  experience  of  the  outer  relations  pro- 
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duces  the  inner  cohesions  and  makes  the  inner  coheaioiis 
strong  in  proportion  as  the  outer  relations  are  persistent; 
it  was  requisite  to  inquire  whether  the  intelligence  concern- 
ing whose  genesis  we  have  no  direct  knowledge,  had  pro- 
bably a  like  origin.  And  reasoning  deductively  from  the 
conditions  of  the  case,  we  conclude  that  this  same  simple 
principle  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  facts — or  rather,  for 
a  type  of  them.  To  trace  out  the  actual  development  of 
instincts,  in  their  infinite  varieties  and  complications,  must 
ever  remain  impossible:  adequate  data  are  not  to  be  had. 
The  foregoing  is  to  be  taken  simply  as  an  adumbration  of 
the  probable  mode  of  development. 

§  197.  What  must  be  the  ulterior  results  of  this  mode 
of  development?  Assuming  some  such  process  as  that 
above  suggested  to  be  the  one  by  which  instincts  in  general 
are  evolved ;  let  us  deduce  the  characteristics  of  the  evolu- 
tion regarded  in  its  ensemble,  and  see  how  far  they  agree 
with  the  actual  characteristics. 

The  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  instincts  is, 
throughout,  a  progression  towards  greater  speciality  and 
complexity  of  correspondence.  The  movement  produced 
in  a  creature  having  a  rudimentary  eye,  when  an  opaque  ob- 
ject is  suddenly  passed  before  that  eye,  is  more  general  and 
more  simple  than  is  the  movement  produced  in  a  creature 
which  grasps  the  prey  passing  before  it.  In  the  first  case 
the  effect  is  produced  whatever  the  relative  position  of  the 
object,  p^o^dding  the  obscuration  be  considerable;  in  the 
second  case  it  is  produced  only  when  the  object  is  just  in 
front.  To  the  outer  relation  between  a  moving  opacity  and 
a  living  solid  body,  is  now  added  a  relation  of  position; 
and  not  only  a  relation  of  position  but  one  of  magnitude, 
since  the  effect  is  not  the  same  when  a  large  as  when  a- 
small  body  is  presented.  That  is  to  say,  the  external 
phenomenon  responded  to  is  a  co-ordinated  group  of  attri- 
butes and  relations;  while  internally,  there  is  a  co-ordi- 
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I  group  of  changes— not  a  single  impression  and  a 
bgle  motion,  but  at  least  a  pair  of  impressions  and  a  con- 
siderable complication  of  motions.  The  correspondence  ia 
alike  more  complex  and  more  special. 

Sow,  that  tlie  evolution  of  intelHgence,  if  caused  by  the 
multiplication  of  experiences,  must  follow  this  order,  is 
demonstrable  d  priori.  Phenomena  become  leas  frequent 
in  proportion  as  they  become  more  complex;  and  hence, 
ie  experiences  of  them  can  nerer  be  so  numerous  as  are 
e  experiences  of  simple  phenomena.  The  relation  between 
R  passing  obscuration  and  a  iivinfr  body,  recurs  oftener  than 
;  relation  between  a  certain  degree  of  obscuration  and 
binger,  or  than  the  relation  between  a  certain  other  degree 
Pof  obscuration  and  food.  Again,  each  of  these  relations  is 
more  general  than  the  relation  between  a  particular  size  and 
form  of  visual  irapreseion  and  an  object  of  a  particular  class. 
And  again,  this  relation  is  more  general  than  that  between 
a  particular  size,  form,  and  colour  of  visual  impression,  and 
a  certain  species  of  that  class.  Tho  inevitable  corollary  is, 
that  if  inner  relations  are  monldod  to  outer  relations  by  the 
accunnilation  of  experiences,  the  simpler  must  be  established 
before  the  more  complex. 

The  necessity  of  this  order  will  he  still  lietter  seen  on  re- 
membering that  complex  relations,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal, being  composed  of  simple  ones,  must  he  preceded  by 
simple  ones.  Before  there  can  exist  the  objective  relations 
implied  in  the  action  of  one  body  on  another,  there  must 
exist  the  objective  relations  implied  in  the  existence  of 
each  body.  And  similarly,  before  complex  subjective  rela- 
tions can  be  established  there  must  have  been  established 
the  simpler  subjective  relations  they  are  composed  of. 

Observing  that  this  inference  from  the  experience-hTpo- 
^esis  harmonizes  with  the  fact.s,  so  far  as  they  are  accessible 
)  us,  let  us  go  on  to  observe  some  important  corollaries, 

§  108.  If  simple  and  general  relations  in  the  environment 
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must  be  those  most  frequently  experienced,  and  thoee  ttf 
which  the  response  first  becomes  decided;  if  enyironing 
relations  a  grade  less  simple  and  general  are  thus  rendered 
appreciable,  and  by  a  repeated,  though  a  less-f  requently  re* 
peated,  experience,  also  establish  answering  internal  rela- 
tions; and  if  this  process  slowly  extends  to  relations  suc- 
cessively more  complex  and  special,  and  less  frequent;  then 
there  will  ultimately  be  established  in  the  organism,  nume- 
rous psychical  relations  having  different  degrees  of  cohesion. 
"While  an  infinity  of  experiences  will  have  rendered  the  first 
and  simplest  of  these  psychical  relations  indissoluble;  while 
experiences  extremely  numerous,  though  less  numerous^may 
have  given  indissolubleness  to  psychical  relations  one  d^ree 
more  complex  or  two  degrees  more  complex  or  three  d^rees 
more  complex;  it  is  manifest  that  among  relations  increas- 
ingly involved  and  decreasingly  frequent,  there  must  come 
a  stage  at  which  the  answering  psychical  relations  are  not 
indissoluble.  This  may  be  conveniently  illustrated  by 
symbols. 

I^t  A  and  B  represent  two  attributes  of  matter  in  general 
— say  extension  and  resistance — to  the  constant  relation  be- 
tween which  a  responsive  relation  has  been  established  in 
the  organism.  Let  C  and  D  be  two  extremely  general  at- 
tributes of  animal  matter — sav  motion  and  life — to  which 
also  there  is  a  responsive  internal  relation.  It  will  be  at 
once  understood  that  experiences  of  the  united  group  of 
attributes  A,  B,  C,  D,  recurring  as  they  do  in  every  living 
creature  met  with,  may  eventually  establish  an  answering 
connexion  of  internal  relations  that  is  practically  as  absolute 
as  the  original  ones.  It  is  also  comprehensible  that  if  the 
creatures  serving  for  prey  are  below  a  certain  size,  L,  while 
those  found  to  be  enemies  are  mostly  of  a  much  greater 
size,  M;  continued  experience  mav  establish  different  or- 
ganic responses  to  the  different  groups  of  co-existent  attri- 
butes, A,  B,  C,  D,  L,  and  A,  B,  C,  D,  M.  And  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  when  each  of  these  large  classes  comes 


to  be  distinguishable  into  aub-claasea — eay  by  means  of  dif- 
ferences of  coloiir — the  experiences  of  the  two  groups  A  B 
C  D  L  S,  and  A  E  C  D  L  T,  and  of  the  two  groups  A 
B  C  D  M  P,  and  A  E  C  D  il  g,  may  still  be  severally 
numerous  enough  to  make  the  answering  psychioal  actions 
automatic.  But,  clearly,  along  witli  more  involved  and  more 
varied  groups  there  must  eventually  come  imperfect  psychi- 
cal cohesions.  As,  by  successive  additions  of  perceived  attri- 
butes and  relations,  the  psychical  states  become  more  com- 
plex; and  as  each  more  complex  combination  of  psychical 
states  corresponding  to  a  more  special  kind  of  object  is,  by 
consequence,  less  frequently  repeated  in  experience;  it  fol- 
lows from  the  general  law  we  are  tracing  out  that  its  com- 
ponents cannot  be  so  completely  integrated.  Not  only  lunst 
the  clustered  internal  states  bj'  which  the  clustered  external 
properties  are  symbolized,  be  less  definitely  aggregated  (or 
at  any  rate  the  more  recently  added  of  them) ;  but  the  com- 
posite impression  they  form  must  have  a  smaller  power  of 
producing  the  specially  co-ordinated  motions  by  which  a  fit 
Adjustment  is  made. 

The  implication  lies  on  the  surface.  If,  as  the  instincts 
higher  and  higher,  they  come  to  include  psychical 
changes  that  are  less  and  less  coherent  with  their  funda- 
mental ones;  there  must  arrive  a  time  when  the  co-ordina- 
tion is  no  longer  perfectly  regular.  If  these  compound 
reflex  actions,  as  they  grow  more  compound,  also  become 
less  decided;  it  follows  that  they  will  eventually  become 
comparatively  undecided.  They  will  begin  to  lose  their 
distinctly  automatic  character.  That  which  we  call  Instinct 
will  merge  into  something  higher. 

The  facts  are  thus  rendered  comprehensible.  We  see 
that,  if  produced  by  experience,  the  evolution  of  Instinct 
must  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  that  by 
a  progression  thus  wrought  out,  it  must  insensibly  pass  into 
a  higher  order  of  psychical  action;  which  is  just  what  we 
find  it  to  do  in  the  higher  animals. 
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MEMORY. 


§  199.  That  growing  complication  of  the  correspondence 
which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  necessitates  a  transition  from 
automatic  actions  to  non-automatic  actions,  brings  with  it 
a  separation  of  the  process  of  correspondence  into  parts. 
In  its  simple  form,  the  adjustment  of  certain  inner  relations 
to  certain  outer  relations  is  one  indivisible  action;  but  in 
its  complex  form,  such  adjustment  consists  of  several  stages 
admitting  of  greater  or  less  dissociation  from  one  another 
— capable  of  becoming  frdgments  of  correspondences, 
Tims,  among  others,  results  the  order  of  psychical  actions 
known  as  Memory. 

While,  in  any  instinctive  act,  we  see  an  entire  process  of 
bringing  internal  relations  into  harmony  with  external 
relations.  Memory,  taken  alone,  exhibits  relations  in  con- 
sciousness which  do  not  include  any  active  adjustment 
of  the  organism  to  relations  in  the  environment.  Though 
those  successions  of  ideas  which  constitute  Memory,  nearly 
all  represent  past  experiences  of  the  outer  world;  yet,  as 
many  if  not  most  of  them  stand  for  past  experiences  of  the 
outer  world  that  are  fortuitously  combined,  it  is  clear  that, 
even  considered  as  fragments  of  correspondences,  they 
cannot  be  held  to  have  as  marked  a  harmony  with  the 
environment  as  have  the  homologous  parts  of  automatic 

actions.    True,  each  act  of  recollection  is  the  establishment 
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E  an  inner  relation  answering  to  some  outer  relation;  but 

1  that  outer  relation  is  often  a  tranBitory  one,  the  inner 

1  established  in  the  act  of  recollection  ie  often  oue 

wering  to  no  relation  now  existing  or  ever  likely  to  exist 

n;  and  in  that  sense  is  not  a  correspondence.     The 

correspondence  here  becomes  evanescent. 

From  this  it  will  probably  be  inferred  that  a  satisfactory 
account  of  ilemory,  as  viewed  from  our  present  stand-point, 
is  impracticable.     The  doctrine  that  all  psychical  changes 
are  interpretable  as  incidents  of  the  corresjiondence  between 
the  organism  and  its  environment,  seems  to  be  at  fault. 
Besides  the  fact  that  part  of  the  psychical  changes  con- 
stituting Memory  have  reference  to  no  existing  outer  rela- 
Lons,  there  is  the  further  fact  that  many  trains  of  thought 
Bve  apparently  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  adjusting  the 
mduct  to  the  requirements.     But  though  the  position  of 
mory  in  the  jisychological  system  here  sketched  out, 
py  not  be  at  oni-e  understood,  we  need  only  pursue  the 
mtbenis  a  step  fHrt.her  to  see  how  Memory  results  from 
ifit  same  pi-ocess  of  development  by  which  Instinct,  bccom- 
:  more  and  more  complicated,  finally  merges  into  the 
^faer  forms  of  psychical  action. 

Some  clue  will  be  gained  on  observing  that  while,  on  the 

one  hand.  Instinct  may  be  regarded  ns  a  kind  of  organized 

memory;  on  the  other  hand.  Memory  may  be  regarded  as  a 

jpnd  of  incipient  instinct.     The  automatic  actions  of  a  bee 

nilding  one  of  its  wax  cells,  answer  to  outer  relations  so 

aistantly  experienced  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  organically 

membered.     Conversely,  an  ordinary  recollection  implies 

^cohesion  of  psychical  states  which  becomes  stronger  hy 

ipetitton,  and  so  approximates  more  and  more  to  the  in- 

^iseuluble,  the  automatic,   or  instinctive  cohesions.     But 

leaving  rough  stiggestioiif,  let  us  take  up  the  general  argii- 

ment  from  the  point  reached  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter. 


L 


g  200.  So  long  aa  the  psychical  changes  are  completely . 
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automatic,  Memory,  as  we  imderstand  it,  cannot  exist — 
there  cannot  exist  those  irregular  psychical  changes  seen  in 
the  association  of  ideas.  But  when,  as  a  consequence  of  ad- 
vancing complexity  and  decreasing  frequency  in  the  groups 
of  external  relations  responded  to,  there  arise  groups  of 
internal  relations  which  are  imperfectly  organized  and  fall 
short  of  automatic  regularity;  then,  what  we  call  Memory 
becomes  nascent.  For  the  elucidation  of  this  we  must 
again  have  recourse  to  symbols. 

As  before,  let  A  B  C  D,  represent  the  group  of  co- 
existent attributes  common  to  living  bodies  in  general.  Let 
e,  f,  g,  stand  for  the  further  attributes  distinctive  of  some 
class  of  creatures  mostly  serving  for  prey.  And  let  \  fc,  be 
the  attributes  peculiar  to  some  species  of  that  class,  which, 
when  attacked,  defends  itself  in  a  particular  way;  while  A, 
m,  are  the  somewhat  similar  attributes  peculiar  to  another 
species  whose  defence  is  a  retaliation  worse  than  the  attack. 
We  have,  then,  two  very  similar  complex  groups  of  co- 
existent attributes,  ABCDefg^A*,  and  A  B  C  D 
e  i  g  h  niy  which,  by  the  hypothesis,  are  not  frequently 
repeated  in  experience;  but  which,  when  they  do  occur,  are 
attended  by  different  consequences.  The  attribute  A,  B,  C, 
D,  being  presented  in  every  experience  of  living  creatures, 
are  responded  to  by  automatically-connected  internal  states. 
Similarly,  e,  f,  g,  the  attributes  of  creatures  serving  for  prey, 
being  extremely  general,  have  also  answering  internal  states 
that  are  automatically-connected  with  the  first  and  with 
those  motor  changes  which  the  presentation  of  prey  calls  for. 
But  hy  fc,  and  h,  m,  not  recurring  so  often,  are  represented 
by  internal  states  that  are  not  organically  co-ordinated  with 
their  respective  groups,  or  with  the  motor  changes  which 
those  groups  should  produce.  Such  being  the  conditions  of 
the  case,  what  must  happen? 

In  the  first  place,  the  mere  complication  in  the  sets  of  im- 
pressions serving  as  stimuli  to  special  actions,  itself  implies 
something  like  a  nascent  Memory.    For  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
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tie  nervous  centre  hy  wMcli  any  impres^ons  A,  B,  C,  D, 
I  f>  6>  ''i  ^1  ^""^  co-ordinated,   cannot  receive   all  tliose 
impressions  at  absolutely  tlic  same  instant;  and  as,  oa  the 
other  hand,  the  special  actions  to  be  produced  can  be  pro- 
duced only   by  co-operation   of   all  these   impi-essions;  it 
■  Jfollows  that  they   must  severally  have  some  slight  per- 
^WBtence,  so  that  the  last  may  arise  before  the  iirst  fades 
Kway. 

^K    Not  to  dwell  on  this,  however,  let  us  now  observe  that 
^bnce  the  states  answering  to  h,  k,  and  those  answering  to 
^^,m,  have  been  unfreqiiently  connected  with  their  respective 
groups  of  states  and  the  sequent  actions,  the  nervous  changes 
by  which  they  are  themaeivea  produced  and  by  which  they 
produce  sulisequent  changes,  must  be  slow.  Psychical  states 
that  often  recur  in  a  given  order,  not  only  become  increas- 
ingly coherent  but  the  transitions  from  each  to  the  next 
become  more  and  more  rapid;  and,  conversely,  the  cohesion 
of  psychical  states  that  have  been  rarely  connected,  is  not 
only  feeble  bnt  the  transitions  take  appreciable  timea~a 
fact  well  exemplified  in  learning  a  language.    But  the  toler- 
^ubly  deliberate  succession  of  psychi<'al  states  is  one  of  tlie 
^Benditions  to  Memory.    A  remembrance  implies  a  conscions- 
■'ness,  and  a  consciousness  implies  a  perceptible  duration. 
The  nervous  states  which  are  gone  through  instantaneously 
—as  those  by  which  we  infer  the  distances  of  the  objects  we 
look  at — tlo  not  enter  into  what  we  term  Memory  at  all:  we 
are  uueonscious  of  them  l>ecause  they  have  no  appreciable 
persistence.    Hence,  the  occurrence  of  these  comparatively- 
slow  psychical  changes  ia  a  step  towards  the  evolution  of 
Memory. 

A  further  consequence  is  now  to  be  noted.    AVben  either 

_  jjf  the  groups  of  attributes  A  E  C  D  e  f  g  'i  *■,  or  A  B 

"(DefgAm,  is  presented,  the  set  of  impressions  A 

I  C  D  e  f  g,  produced  in  common  by  both  of  them,  and 

1  creatures  serving  for  prey,  tends  to  excite  the  actions 

f  which  prey  is  ordinarily  caught,    At  the  same  time  the 
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impression  produced  by  h  A?,  or  h  m,  as  the  case  may  be, 
tends  to  excite  those  modified  actions  which  occurred  in 
experience  after  it.  Not  only,  however,  is  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  these  modified  actions  uncertain,  from  the  ex- 
perience having  been  insufficiently  repeated,  but  either  of 
the  two  tendencies  must  bo  partially  opposed  by  the  other. 
The  impression  resulting  from  the  attribute  A,  being  com- 
mon to  both  groups,  tends  equally  to  excite  either  of  the 
modified  sets  of  actions;  while  from  1c  the  incipient  effect  is 
a  particular  mode  of  attack,  and  from  m  the  incipient  effect 
is  running  away.  Hence,  one  general  and  two  special  sets  of 
actions  are  instigated;  and  from  the  balance  of  the  instiga- 
tions, it  will  often  happen  that  no  immediate  action  at  all 
ensues.  The  various  psychical  states  involved  in  each  set 
of  motions,  severally  become  nascent;  but  none  of  them 
reach  that  intensity  which  they  would  have  were  the  mo- 
tions performed.  In  the  chief  nervous  centre  the  different 
impressions  serve  as  different  motor  impulses;  and  these, 
being  severally  supplanted  by  one  another  before  they  pass 
into  actual  motor  changes,  will  each  of  them  consist  of  an 
incipient  or  faint  form  of  that  nervous  state  which  would 
have  accompanied  the  actual  motor  change  had  it  occurred. 
But  such  a  succession  of  states  constitutes  rememb^rance  of 
the  motor  changes  which  thus  become  incipient — constitutes 
a  7nemorj/.  To  remember  a  motion  just  made  with  the  arm, 
is  to  have  a  feeble  repetition  of  those  internal  states  which 
accompanied  the  motion — is  to  have  an  incipient  excitement 
of  those  nerves  which  were  strongly  excited  during  the 
motion.  Thus,  then,  these  nascent  nervous  excitements  that 
conflict  with  one  another,  are  really  so  many  ideas  of  the 
motor  changes  which,  if  stronger,  they  would  cause;  or 
rather,  they  are  the  objective  sides  of  those  changes  which 
are  ideas  on  their  subjective  sides.  Consequently,  Memory 
necessarily  comes  into  existence  whenever  automatic  action 
is  imperfect. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.    Besides  a  memory  of  its  own 
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lovements  and  modes  of  action,  there  results  in  the  or- 
inism  a  memory  of  those  combinations  of  impressionB  it 
weives  through  the  senses.     I'nder  ita  primary  form  this 
ia  a  concomitant  of  the  advance  Just  described.    As 
he  external  groups  of  attributes  and  relations  responded  to 
Kome  more  complex,  and  by  implication  more  infrequent, 
■e  answering  psychical  changes  become  more  loosely  con- 
seted  with  one  another  and  witli  the  motor  clianges  appro- 
iate  to  them;  and  the  groupa  of  impressions  being  less 
iherent,  a  nascent  memory  of  tlie  component  irapressions 
ecomes  possible.     But  under  ita  secondary  or  derivative 
I  tkis  advance  is  a  far  larger  one,  as  we  shall  now 
For  the  same  progroas  which  gives  the 
biiity  to  receive  the  complex  irapressions  required  to  de- 
a  complex  actions,  gives  the  ability  to  receive  Com- 
dex impressions  which  do  not  temi  to  determine  any  actions 
t  alL     Evolution  of  the  aensea  and  the  nervous  system, 
ilrfaile  it  makes  possible  the  discrimination  of  various  kinds 
f  enemies  and  prey,  by  the  special  combinations  of  attri- 
rntes    they    severally    present,    also   makc-s    possible    the 
discrimination  of  various  other  objeeta.     The  power  of  co- 
ordinating the  impressions  of  size,  form,  colours,  motions, 
—srhich  stand  for  a  particular  animal,  is  likewise  a  power  of 
jrdinatiug  the  impressions  that  stand  for  trees,  plants, 
tont^  and  surrounding  things.     Moat  of  these  surrounding 
Itinga,  however,  have  no  immediate  relations  to  the  needa 
E  the  organism — are  not  habitually  followed  by  special 
lOtor  changes;  and  therefore  do  not  tend  to  excite  motor 
n&nges.    But  while  the  clustered  psychical  states  produced 
Y  the  clustered  properties  of  inanimate  objects  have  usiially 
»  direct  connexions  with  the   actions,  they  have  direct 
innexions  with  one  another  of  all  degrees  of  constancy; 
ud.  by  consequence,  have  all  degrees  of  the  tendency  to 
rouse  one  another.     Wliile  the  absolutely-persistent  rela- 
iiona  among  external  attributes,  are  responded  to  by  in- 
iparabte  relations  of  psychical  states;  the  others,  iu  their 
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respective  grades  of  persistence,  are  responded  to  by  psy?- 
chical  states  proportionate  in  their  degrees  of  cohesion. 
Hence,  of  the  impressions  produced  by  adjacent  objects 
during  the  movements  of  the  organism,  each  is  apt  to  make 
nascent  certain  other  impressions  with  which  it  has  been 
connected  in  experience — calls  up  ideas  of  such  other  im- 
pressions; that  is,  caiLses  a  remembrance  of  the  attributes 
previously  found  in  connexion  with  the  perceived  attributes. 
As  these  psychical  states  have  in  their  turns  been  connected 
with  others,  they  tend  to  arouse  such  others;  and  thus 
there  arises  that  succession  of  ideas,  partly  regular,  partly 
irregular,  which  we  call  Memory — regular  in  so  far  as  the 
connexions  of  external  phenomena  are  regular,  and  irregu- 
lar in  so  far  a^  the  groups  of  those  phenomena  occur  irregu- 
larly in  the  environment. 

§  201.  This  truth,  that  Memory  comes  into  existence 
when  the  involved  connexions  among  psychical  states  render 
their  successions  imperfectly  automatic,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  obverse  truth,  that  as  fast  as  those  connexions  among 
psychical  states  which  we  form  in  Memory,  grow  by 
constant  repetition  automatic,  they  cease  to  be  part  of 
Memory.  We  do  not  speak  of  ourselves  as  recollecting  re- 
lations which  have  become  organically  registered.  We  re- 
collect those  relations  only  of  which  the  registration  is  in- 
complete. No  one  remembers  that  the  object  at  which  he 
looks  has  an  opposite  side;  or  that  a  certain  modification  of 
the  visual  impression  implies  a  certain  distance;  or  that  the 
thing  he  sees  moving  about  is  a  live  animal.  To  ask  a  man 
whether  he  remembers  that  the  sun  shines,  that  fire  bums, 
that  iron  is  hard,  would  be  a  misuse  of  language.  Even 
the  almost  fortuitous  connexions  among  our  experiences, 
cease  to  be  classed  as  memories  when  they  have  become 
thoroughly  familiar.  Though,  on  hearing  the  voice  of  some 
unseen  person  slightly  known  to  us,  we  say  we  recollect  to 
whom  the  voice  belongs,  we  do  not  use  the  same  expression 
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aspecting  the  voices  of  those  with  whom  we  Kve.     The 
(Deaniugs  of  words  which  in  childhood  have  to  he  eon- 
ciously  recalled,  seem  in  adult  life  to  be  immediately  pre- 
But   the   clearest   instance    of   the   gradual    lapse 
pof  memory  into  automatic  coherence,  is  yielded  by  the 
musician.     Originally,  he  was  taught  that  each  mark  on 
the  paper  has  a  certain  name,  and  implies  that  a  particular 
key  on  the  piano  is  to  be  struck;  and  during  his  first 
i,  each  recurrence  of  this  mark  was  accompanied  with 
ft  distinct  process  of  recollecting  which  key  on  the  piano  he 
bust  strike.      By  long-continued  practice,  however,  tho 
riee  of  psychical  changes  that  occur  between  seeing  this 
urk  and  striking  this  key,  have  been  reduced  into  one 
most  automatic  change.    The  visual  perception  of  the  crot- 
jbet  or  quaver;  tlie  perception  of  ita  position  on  the  lines 
f  the  stave,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  beginning  of  the 
■  bar;  the  consciouaness  of  the  place  on  the  piano  where  the 
answering  key  lies;  the  consciousness  of  the  muscular  ad- 
justments required  to  bring  the  ann,  hand,  and  finger,  into 
l^e  attitudes  requisite  for  touching  that  key;  the  conscioua- 
8  of  the  muscular  impulse  which  will  give  a  blow  of  the 
^  strength,  and  of  the  time  during  which  the  muscles 
tust  be  kept  contracted  to  produce  the  right  length  of  note 
1  these  mental  states,  which  were  at  first  so  many  sepa- 
^te  recollections,  ultimately  constitute  a  succession  so  rapid 
lat  the  whole  of  them  pass  in  an  instant.    As  fast  as  they 
s  to  he  distinct  states  of  mind — as  fast  as  they  cease  to 
]  appreciable  places  in  consciousness,  so  fnst  do  they  be- 
e  automatic.    The  two  things  are  two  sides  of  the  same 
g.     And   thus  it  happens  that  the  praclised   pianist 
I  play  while  conversing  with   those  around — while  his 
tneiTiory  is  occupied  with  quite  other  ideas  than  the  mean- 
ings of  the  signs  before  him. 

Now  the  fact  that  in  onrBelves  psychical  states  which  are 
rigin&IIy  connected  by  the  proc^ess  we  call  recollection,  he- 
me, by  perpetual  repetition,  connected  automatically  or 
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instinctively,  is  manifestly  the  obverse  of  the  fact  that  as, 
in  the  development  of  the  instincts,  the  psychical  states 
grow  into  more  involved  groups  that  are  less  frequently 
repeated,  there  occur  among  them  connexions  that  are  not 
automatic,  and  memory  commences.  Our  inductive  know- 
ledge of  the  one  fact  confirms  our  deduction  of  the  other. 

§  202.  Memory,  then,  pertains  to  that  class  of  psychical 
states  which  are  in  process  of  being  organized.  It  continues 
so  long  as  the  organizing  of  them  continues,  and  disappears 
when  the  organization  of  them  is  complete.  In  the  advance 
of  the  correspondence,  each  more  complex  cluster  of  attri- 
butes and  relations  which  a  creature  acquires  the  power 
of  recognizing,  is  responded  to  at  first  irregularly  and  un- 
certainly; and  there  is  then  a  weak  remembrance.  By  mul- 
tiplication of  experiences  this  remembrance  is  made  stronger 
— the  internal  cohesions  are  better  adjusted  to  the  external 
persistences;  and  the  response  is  rendered  more  appropriate. 
By  further  multiplication  of  experiences,  the  internal  rela- 
tions are  at  last  structurally  registered  in  harmony  with  the 
external  ones;  and  so,  conscious  memory  passes  into  uncon- 
scious or  organic  memory.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  and 
still  more  complex  order  of  experiences  is  rendered  appreci- 
able. The  relations  that  occur  between  these  groups  of 
phenomena  that  have  thus  been  severally  integrated  in 
consciousness,  occupy  Memory  in  place  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  components  of  each  group.  These  become  gradu- 
ally organized;  and,  like  the  previous  ones,  are  succeeded 
by  others  more  complex  still. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


That   tte    common  ly-afisiimed   hiatus    between 

Reason  and  Instinct  has  no  existence,  is  implied  both  in  the 

argiiinent  of  the  last  few  chapters  and  in  that  more  general 

argument  elaborated  in  the  preceding  part.     Tlie  General 

SjTithesia,  hy  showing  that  all  intelligent  action  whatever  is 

the  effecting  of  correspondences  between  internal  changes 

md  external  co-existcncea  and  sequences,  and  by  showing 

lat  this  continuous  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations 

a  in  Space,  in  Time,  in  Speciality,  in  Generality, 

I  in  Complexity,  through  insensible  gradations;  implied 

lat  the  highest  fonns  of  psychical  activity  arise  little  by 

tie  out  of  the  lowest,  and  cannot  be  definitely  separated 

!om  them.    Not  only  does  the  recently-enunciated  doctrine, 

ut  the  growth  of  intelligence  is  throughout  determined 

r  the  repetition  of  experiences,  involve  the  continuity  of 

ion  with  Instinct;  but  this  continuity  is  involved  in  the 

revioualy-enunciated  doctrine. 

,  The  imposeihility  of  establishing  any  line  of  demarkation 
Btween  the  two  may  be  clearly  demonstrated.  If  every  in- 
Inctive  action  is  an  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer 
[ations,  and  if  every  rational  action  is  also  an  adjustment 
t  inner  relations  to  outer  relations;  then,  any  alleged  dia- 
bctioD  can  have  no  other  basis  than  some  difference  in  the 
laractersof  the  relations  towhlch  the  adjustments  are  made. 
it  must  be  that  while,  in  Instinct  the  correspondence  is  be- 
4S3 
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tween  inner  and  outer  relations  that  are  very  simple  or 
general;  in  Beason,  the  correspondence  is  between  inner 
and  outer  relations  that  are  complex,  or  special,  or  abstract, 
or  infrequent.  But  the  complexity,  speciality,  abstractness, 
and  inf  requency  of  relations,  are  entirely  matters  of  d^ree. 
From  a  group  of  two  co-existent  attributes,  up  through 
groups  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  co-existent  attributes, 
we  may  step  by  step  ascend  to  such  involved  groups  of  co- 
existent attributes  as  are  exhibited  in  a  living  body  under  a 
particular  state  of  feeling,  or  under  a  particular  physical 
disorder.  Between  relations  experienced  every  moment  and 
relations  experienced  but  once  in  a  life,  there  are  relations 
that  occur  with  all  degrees  of  conmionness.  How  then  can 
any  particular  phase  of  complexity  or  infrequency  be  fixed 
upon  as  that  at  which  Instinct  ends  and  Beason  begins? 

From  whatever  point  of  view  regarded,  the  facts  imply 
a  gradual  transition  from  the  lower  forms  of  psychical 
action  to  the  higher.  That  progressive  complication  of  the 
instincts,  which,  as  we  have  found,  involves  a  progressive 
diminution  of  their  purely  automatic  character,  likewise  in- 
volves a  simultaneous  commencement  of  Memorv  and  Bea- 
son.    But  this  joint  evolution  must  be  specifically  described. 

§  204.  When  the  correspondence  has  advanced  to  those 
environing  objects  and  acts  which  present  groups  of  attri- 
butes and  relations  of  considerable  complexity,  and  which 
occur  with  comparative  rareness — when,  consequently,  the 
repetition  of  experiences  has  been  insufficient  to  make  the 
sensory  changes  produced  by  such  groups  cohere  perfectly 
with  the  adapted  motor  changes — when  such  motor  changes 
and  the  impressions  that  accompany  them  simply  become 
nascent;  then,  by  implication,  there  result  ideas  of  such 
motor  changes  and  impressions,  or,  as  already  explained, 
memories  of  the  motor  changes  before  performed  under  like 
circumstances,  and  of  the  concomitant  impressions.  Did  the 
process  end  here,  there  would  be  no  manifestation  of  ration- 
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ity.     But  the  process  doea  not  end   here,   as  wc  ahall  | 
•n  see. 

For  though  when  the  confusion  of  a  conaplex  impression  I 
ith  eomo  allied  one  causes  a  confusion  among  the  nascent  J 
lotor  excitations,  there  is  entailed  a  certain  hesitation; 
and   though   this   hesitation   continues   as   long   as   these  J 
nascent  motor  excitations,  or  ideas  of  the  correlative  actions,  i 
go  on  superseding  one  another;  yet,  ultimately,  some  one 
of  motor  excitations  will  prevail  over  the  rest.     As  the 
pupa  of  antagonistic  tendencies  aroused  will  scarcely  ever 
exactly  balanced,  the  strongest  group  will  at  length 
pass  into  action;  and  as  this  sequence  will  iiaually  he  the  i 
one  that  has  recurred  oftenest  in  experience,  the  action  will,  j 
.on  the  average  of  cases,  be  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  cir-  1 
imstances.     But  an  action  thua  produced  is  nothing  else  I 
lan  a  rational  action.     Each  of  the  actions  which  we  call  J 
ional,  presents  three  phases  answering  to  those  here  de-  j 
bed: — first,  a  certain  combination  of  impreaaions  signify-  I 
some  combination  of  phenomena  to  which  the  organism  [ 
to  be  adjusted;  second,  an  idea  of  the  actions  before  per- 
led  under  like  conditions,  which  idea  is  a  nascent  exci- 
ition  of  the  nervous  agents  before  concerned   in  such  1 
I,  either  as  producers  of  them  or  as  affected  by  the  | 
luction  of  them;    and,  third,  the  actJons  themselves, 
ich  are  simply  the  results  of  the  nascent  excitation  rising  | 
ito  an  actual  excitation.     An  illustration  will  make  this  | 
A  snarling  dog  commonly  turns  tail  when  I 
stone  is  thrown  at  him ;  or  even  when  he  sees  the  stooping  I 

ition  required  for  picking  up  a  atone.     Suppose  that, 
laving  often  experienced  this  sequence,   I  am  again  atr  I 
ked  by  such  a  dog;  what  are  the  resulting  psychical  j 
i      The  combined  impressions  produced  on   my  j 
I,  and  the  state  of  consciouHneaa  which  they  arouse,  f 
,ve  before  been  followed  by  those  motor  changes  required 
picking  lip  and  throwing  a  stone,  and  by  those  visual 
langes  resulting  from  the  dog's  retreat.     As  these  pay- 
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chical  states  have  repeatedly  succeeded  one  another  in 
experience,  they  have  acquired  some  cohesion — there  is  t 
tendency  for  the  psychical  states  excited  in  me  by  the 
snarling  dog,  to  be  followed  by  those  other  psychical  states 
that  have  before  followed  them.  In  other  words,  there  is  t 
nascent  excitation  of  the  motor  apparatus  concerned  in 
picking  up  and  throwing;  there  is  a  nascent  excitation  of 
all  the  sensory  nerves  aflFected  during  such  acts;  and, 
through  these,  there  is  a  nascent  excitation  of  the  visual 
nerves,  which  on  previous  occasions  received  impressions  of 
a  flying  dog.  That  is,  I  have  the  ideas  of  picking  up  and 
throwing  a  stone,  and  of  seeing  a  dog  run  away;  for  thes6 
that  we  call  ideas,  are  nothing  else  than  weak  repetitions  of 
the  psychical  states  caused  by  actual  impressions  and 
motions.  But  what  happens  further?  If  there  is  no  an- 
tagonist impulse — if  no  other  ideas  or  partial  excitations 
arise,  and  if  the  'dog's  aggressive  demonstrations  produce 
in  me  feelings  of  adequate  vividness,  these  partial  excita- 
tions pass  into  complete  excitations.  I  go  through  the  pre- 
viously-imagined actions.  The  nascent  motor  changes 
become  real  motor  changes;  and  the  adjustment  of  inner 
relations  to  outer  relations  is  completed.  This, 

however,  is  just  the  process  which  we  saw  must  arise 
whenever,  from  increasing  complexity  and  decreasing 
frequency,  the  automatic  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  re- 
lations becomes  uncertain  or  hesitating.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  the  actions  we  call  instinctive  pass  gradually  into  the 
actions  we  call  rational. 

Further  proof  is  furnished  by  the  converse  fact,  that  the 
actions  we  call  rational  are,  by  long-continued  repetition, 
rendered  automatic  or  instinctive.  By  implication,  this 
lapsing  of  reason  into  instinct  was  shown  in  the  last 
chapter,  when  exemplifying  the  lapsing  of  memory  into 
instinct:  the  two  facts  are  different  aspects  of  the  same 
fact.  But  some  instances  specially  exhibiting  this  second 
aspect  may  here  be  fitly  given.  Take,  as  one, 
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Ems  gone  through  in  shaving,  or  in  tying  a 
ief.  Every  man  will  remember  that  when,  aa> 
a  youth,  he  fir^t  attempted  to  guide  hifi  hands  by 
watching  the  reflections  of  tliem  in  the  looking-glasa, 
he  was  unable  to  movo  them  rightly.     The  ordinary  con- 

*Iiexiona  between  the  visual  impressions  received  from  liis 
noving  fingers,  and  the  muscular  feelinga  accompanying 
JHieir  motions,  no  longer  holding  good  when  he  had  to  deal 
with  the  images  of  his  fingers,  he  was  led  to  make  move- 
menla  contrary  to  those  lie  intended.     Only  after  setting 
himself  to  watch  how  the  miiacnlar  feelinga  and  the  reflected 
appearances  are  related,  and  then  consciously  making  a 
certain   motion   in   expectation   of  a  certain   appearance, 
did  he  slowly  master  the  difficulty.    By  daily  practice,  how- 
^^ver,   these  psychical  changes  have   become  ao  well   co- 
^Kvdinated,  that  he  now  shaves  while  thinking  of  something 
■^else.  Still  more  marked  is  the  analogous  process 

that  occurs  In  the  microacopist.  Whatever  he  places  imder 
the  object  glass  is  seen  inverted,  and  with  its  right  and  left 
sides  interchanged.  All  adjustments  of  the  stage  and  all 
lotions  of  his  dissecting  instruments,  have  to  be  made  in 
vtions  opposite  to  those  which  the  uninitiated  eye  would 
ktate.  Yet  habit  renders  this  reversed  manipulation  aa 
7  as  ordinary  manipulation — it  becomes  as  imneceaaary 
r  the  mieroscopiet  to  take  thought  how  he  shall  move 
4i8  hands  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The 

approximately-automatic  character  of  habitual  actions  is 
clearly  proved  when  they  are  performed,  as  they  oft^n  are, 
inappropriately.  Any  one  accustomed  to  traverse  particular 
streets  on  hie  way  to  some  place  of  business,  finds  that,  when 
intending  to  branch-off  elsewhere,  he  is  apt.  if  engaged  in 
thought,  to  follow  the  usual  route — often  for  a  long  way 
beyond  the  point  at  which  he  should  have  diverged:  the  im- 
preeeione  received  from  the  familiar  objects  he  passes,  cause 
n  to  make  the  ordinary  crossings  and  turnings.  In 

^ding  aloud,  again,  the  law  is  well  displayed.    Originally, 
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sight  of  the  letters  was  followed  by  thought  of  the  sounds; 
'and  thought  of  the  sounds,  by  such  vocal  actions  as 
made  the  sounds.  But  eventually,  the  connexions  between 
visual  impressions  and  vocal  actions  grow  so  far  automatic, 
that  it  becomes  possible  to  read  aloud  sentence  after  sen- 
tence while  occupied  in  thinking  of  something  else — ^while  . 
unconscious  of  the  words  uttered  and  the  ideas  conveyed  by 
them.  In  short,  many  if  not  most  of  our  conmion 

daily  actions  (actions  every  step  of  which  was  originally  pre- 
ceded by  a  consciousness  of  consequences  and  was  therefore 
rational)  have,  by  perpetual  repetition,  been  rendered  more 
or  less  automatic.  The  requisite  impressions  being  made 
on  us,  the  appropriate  movements  follow;  without  memory, 
reason,  or  volition,  coming  into  play. 

§  205.  A  further  interpretation  here  becomes  possible. 
We  have  seen  that  rational  action  arises  out  of  instinctive 
action  when  this  grows  too  complex  to  be  perfectly  auto- 
matic. We  have  now  to  observe  that,  at  the  same  time,  there 
arises  that  kind  of  reasoning  which  does  not  directly  lead  to 
action — that  reasoning  through  which  the  great  mass  of 
surrounding  co-existences  and  sequences  are  known. 

As  fast  as  the  groups  of  external  attributes  and  relations 
recognized,  become  too  complex  to  be  consolidated  into 
single  psychical  states,  there  result  both  tlie  opportunity  and 
the  power  of  inferring  such  attributes  or  relations  belonging 
to  any  group,  as  are  not  immediately  presented.  Pure  in- 
stinct continues  so  long  as  the  stimuli  responded  to  are  made 
up  of  few  and  constant  components.  While  the  combined 
impressions  of  colour,  position,  size,  and  motion,  which 
together  stand  for  an  adjacent  object  that  can  be  seized  for 
prey,  are  alone  receivable,  the  actions  will  be  purely  auto- 
matic. But  by  the  time  that  the  organization  of  experiences 
has  given  a  power  of  appreciating  the  complicated  relations 
of  form,  of  mixed  colouring,  of  peculiar  motions,  &c.,  along 
with  the  more  general  ones  of  colour,  position,  size,  and 


titotioii;  the  attrtbntes  and  relations  united  into  a  groupyfl 
lave  grown  not  only  too  numerous  to  be  all   m^intdilyM 
presented  at  the  eauie  instant,  but  too  numerous  to  be  all  T 
phyaicaUy  presented  at  the  same  instant.     For  the  at 
experiences  which  have  rendered  these  complex  groups  of  I 
attributes  cognizable,  have  also  brought  them  before  the  ' 
senses  in  such  various  ways,  that  sometimee  one  part  of  a 
group  has  been  perceptible  and  sometimes  another  part  of   i 
it:  now  these  elements  of  an  animal's  form  and  markings  | 
and  actions  have  been  visible,  and  now  those.     Though  on 
the  average  each  experience  of  the  group  baa  resembled  I 
previous  ones,  yet  it  has  presented  some  attributes  which  I 
they  did  not  present,  and  has  not  presented  others  which  J 
they  did  present.     Hence,  by  an  accumulation  of  such  ex- 
periences,  each   complex   groiip   of   external    phenomena 
establishes  in  the  organism  an  answering  complex  group  of 
psychical  states,  which  has  the  peculiarity  that  it  contains 
more  states  than  were  ever  produced,  or  ever  can  be  pro- 
duced,  by  any  one  presentation  of  the  external   group. 
What  must  happen  from  this?    It  must  happen  that  when, 
on  any  future  presentation  of  the  external  group,  certain  of 
these  aggregated  psychical  states  are  directly  produced  hy 
the  impressions  made  on  the  senses,  various  others  of  the 
psychical  states  that  have  been  aggregated  with  them,  or  \ 
made  coherent  to  them  by  experience,  will  become  nascent: 
the  ideas  of  one  or  more  unperceived  attributes  will  be 
aroused:  the  unperceived  attributes  mil  be  inferred. 

Here,  also,  the  doctrine  enunciated  is  verified  by  the  ] 
eatahlislifHl  truth  of  its  obverse.     We  lately  saw  that  while,  [ 
OD  the  one  hand,  instinctive  actions  pass  into  rational  actions  I 
when  from  increasing  complexity  and  Infrequency  they  be-  I 
come  imperfectly  automatic;  on  the  other  hand,  rational  ( 
actions  pass,  by  constant  repetition, into  automatic  or  instinc- 
tive actions.    Similarly,  we  may  here  see  that  while,  on  the 
tne  hand,  rational  inferences  arise  when  the  groups  of  attri- 
ftites  and  relations  cognized  become  such  that  the  imprea- 
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sions  of  them  cannot  be  simultaneously  co-ordinated;  on  the 
other  hand,  rational  inferences  pass,  by  constant  recurrence, 
into  automatic  inferences  or  organic  intuitions.  All  ac- 
quired perceptions  exemplify  this  truth.  The  numberless 
cases  in  which  we  seem  directly  to  know  the  distances, 
forms,  solidities,  textures,  &c.,  of  the  things  around  us,  are 
cases  in  which  psychical  states  originally  answering  to  phe- 
nomena separately  perceived,  and  afterwards  connected  in 
thought  by  inference,  have,  by  repetition,  become  indis- 
solubly  imited,  so  as  to  constitute  a  rational  knowledge  that 
appears  intuitive. 

Thus,  the  experience-hypothesis  furnishes  an  adequate  so- 
lution. The  genesis  of  instinct,  the  development  of  memory 
and  reason  out  of  it,  and  the  consolidation  of  rational 
actions  and  inferences  into  instinctive  ones,  are  alike  explic- 
able on  the  single  principle,  that  the  cohesion  between 
psychical  states  is  proportionate  to  the  frequency  with  which 
the  relation  between  the  answering  external  phenomena  has 
been  repeated  in  experience. 

§  206.  But  does  the  experience-hypothesis  also  explain 
the  evolution  of  the  higher  forms  of  rationality  out  of  the 
lower?  It  does.  Beginning  with  reasoning  from  particu- 
lars to  particulars — familiarly  exhibited  by  children  and  by 
domestic  animals — the  progress  to  inductive  and  deductive 
reasoning  is  similarly  unbroken,  as  well  as  similarly  deter- 
mined. And  by  the  accumulation  of  experiences  is  also 
determined  the  advance  from  narrow  generalizations  to 
generalizations  successively  wider  and  wider. 

Were  it  not  for  the  prevalent  anxiety  to  establish  some 
absolute  distinction  between  animal  intelligence  and  human 
intelligence,  it  would  be  needless  to  assign  proof  of  this. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  truth  is  so  manifest  that  under  most  of  its 
aspects  none  question  it.  Every  one  admits  that  the  infant, 
while  occupied  in  drawing  those  simplest  inferences  which 
by  and  by  become  consolidated  into  acquired  perceptions,  is 


exercising  no  higher  rationaht^y  than  the  dog  that  recognizes 
hia  own  name,  the  different  members  of  the  household,  and 
the  hours  of  meata.  Every  one  must  also  admit  that  the 
stops  b'i'  which  these  simplest  inf  ereneea  of  the  infant  pasa 
into  those  inferences  of  high  complexity"  drawn  in  adult  life, 
are  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  successive 
steps:  no  one  can  name  that  day  in  any  human  life  when 
the  alleged  division  between  special  and  general  conclusions 
was  crossed.  Hence,  every  one  is  bound  to  admit  that  as  the 
rationality  of  an  infant  is  no  higher  than  that  of  a  dog,  if 
8o  high;  and  as,  from  the  rationality  of  the  infant  to  that 
of  the  man  the  progress  is  tlirougli  gradations  which  are  in- 
finitesimal; there  is  also  a  series  of  infinitesimal  gradations 
through  which  brute  rationality  may  pass  into  human  ration- 
ality. Further,  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  the  assimilation 
of  experiences  of  snccessively-increasiug  complexity,  auftiees 
for  the  unfolding  of  reason  in  the  individual  human  being; 
BO  must  it  suffice  for  the  evolution  of  reason  in  general. 

Equally  clear  is  the  argument  from  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion or  from  the  comparison  of  existing  races  of  men.    That 
a  an  immense  difference  in  abstractness  between  the 
tonings  of  the  aboriginal  races  who  peopled  Britain,  and 
i  reasonings  of  the  Bacons  and  Newtons  who  have  de- 
eded from  them,  is  a  trite  remark.    That  the  Papuan  can- 
pt  draw  inferences  approaching  in  complexity  to  those  daily 
rawn  by  European  aavamta,  is  no  less  a  platitude.     Yet  no 
me  alleges  an  absolute  distinction  between  our  faculties  and 
^ose  of  our  remote  ancestors,  or  between  the  faculties  of 
rilized  men  and  those  of  savages.    Fortimatoly,  there  are 
Korda  showing  that  the  advance  towards  conceptions  of 
implication  ami  high  generality,  has  taken  place 
'   slow   steps — by   natural   growth.      I^t    ns   glance   at 
Simple  numeration  existed  before  arithmetic; 
rithmeric  before  algebra;  algebra  before  the  infinitesimal 
tlcuhis;  and  the  more  special  forms  of  the  infinitesimal 
ilculus  before  its  more  general  forms.     The  law  of  the 
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scales  was  known  before  the  general  law  of  the  lever  wsb 
known;  the  law  of  the  lever  was  known  before  the  laws  of 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces  were  known;  and  these 
were  known  before  the  laws  of  motion  under  their  universal 
forms  were  known.  From  the  ancient  doctrine  that  the 
curve  in  which  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  each  of  the  planets, 
moves,  is  a  circle  (a  perfectly  simple  and  constant  figure); 
to  the  doctrine  taught  by  Kepler,  that  each  member  of  the 
planetary  system  describes  an  ellipse  (a  much  less  simple  and 
constant  figure) ;  and  afterwards  to  the  doctrine  taught  by 
Newton,  that  the  curve  described  by  every  heavenly  body 
is  some  conic  section  (a  still  less  simple  and  constant 
figure);  the  advane>e  in  generality,  in  complexity,  in  ab- 
stractness,  is  manifest.  Numerous  like  illustrations  are 
furnished  by  Physics,  by  Chemistry,  by  Physiology:  all  of 
them  showing,  in  common  with  the  foregoing  ones, 
that  the  advance  has  been  gradual,  and  that  each  more 
general  relation  has  become  known  through  the  experience 
of  relations  a  degree  less  general.  If,  then,  we  have 

proof  that  in  the  course  of  civilization  there  has  been  an 
advance  from  rational  cognitions  of  a  low  order  of  generality 
to  those  of  a  high  order  of  generality,  brought  about  solely 
by  the  accumulation  of  experiences;  if  this  advance  is  as 
great  as  that  from  the  higher  forms  of  bnite  rationality  to 
the  lower  forms  of  human  rationality  (which  no  one  who 
Compares  the  generalizations  of  a  Hottentot  with  those  of 
La  Place  can  deny);  it  is  a  legitimate  conclusion  that 
the  accumulation  of  experiences  suflices  to  account  for  the 
evolution  of  all  rationality  out  of  its  simplest  forms.  The 
distinction,  contended  for  by  Whately,  between  special 
reasoning  and  general  reasoning,  is  untenable.  Generality 
is  entirely  a  thing  of  degree;  and  unless  it  be  asserted  that 
the  rational  faculty  of  the  cultivated  European  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  a  savage  or  a  child,  it  cannot  con- 
sistently be  asserted  that  there  is  any  essential  difference 
between  brute  reason  and  human  reason. 
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17.  To  complete  the  argument  it  needs  but  to  show, 
I  special  syntheaia,  that  the  establishment  of  every 
generalization,  simple  or  complex,  concrete  or  abstract,  is 
detiiiiteiy  explicable  in  conformity  with  the  principle  hither- 
to traced.  The  general  law  that  the  cohesion  of  psychical 
states  is  determined  by  the  frequency  with  which  they  have 
followed  one  another  in  experience,  afifords  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  highest  aa  of  the  lowest  psychological  phe- 
nomena. When  treating  of  the  integration  of  correapon- 
dences,  something  was  done  towa.rd3  showing  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  most  extended  generalizations  does  not  differ 
ill  method  from  the  formation  of  the  simplest  perceptions; 
but  here,  this  may  be  more  definitely  shown. 

Aa  an  instance  let  us  take  the  discovery  of  the  relation 
between  degree  of  evolution  of  the  nervous  system  and  de- 
gree of  intelligence.  Originally,  no  such  relation  was  rccog- 
nize<i  or  was  suspected.  It  was  known  that  certain  creatures 
have  more  sagacity  than  others.  It  was  known  that  certain 
creatures  have  larger  heads  than  others.  To  some  it  was 
known  that  the  larger  heads  commonly  contain  larger 
masses  of  soft  whitish  matter.  But  the  causal  connexions 
among  these  traits  were  obstmred  by  other  connexions.  In- 
telligent creatures  were  seen  to  have  various  other  charac- 
teristics besides  large  brains.  Most  of  them  are  four- 
legged;  most  of  them  are  covered  with  fur;  most  of  them 
have  teeth.  And  creatures  having  large  brains  were  seen  to 
have  other  characteristics  than  that  of  intelligence:  as 
strength,  length  of  life,  viviparouaneaa.  Hence,  there  was 
at  first  no  reason  why  height  of  intelligence  and  extent  of 
nervouB  development,  should  be  thought  of  together, 
TVTiat,  then,  was  needed  to  establish  a  mental  connexion 
between  them?  Nothing  but  an  accumulation  of  e.i- 
periences;  or,  aa  we  say — a  multiplying  of  observations. 
That  the  rationale  of  this,  and  its  conformity  to  the  general 

Emay  be  understood,  let  «b  have  recourse  to  aynibols. 
A  stand  for  the  known  characteristic,  iiitelligenco. 
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And  let  us  put  X  to  represent  the  unknown  characteristic 
on  which  it  is  dependent — a  developed  nervous  system.  Now 
A  is  found  along  with  many  varieties  of  size,  form,  colour, 
structure,  habit,  &c.;  and  X  co-exists  with  this,  that,  and 
the  other  peculiarity,  besides  intelligence.  That  is  to  say, 
there  are  many  different  groups  of  attributes  variously  as- 
sociated with  A  and  X,  and  by  which  the  relation  of  A  to 
X  is  disguised;  or,  to  continue  the  symbols — there  are 
groups,  BCDXLFZA,  PLFAQNXY,  EDZR 
X  B  A  O  Y,  and  so  on,  in  coimtless  combinations.  But 
now  if,  other  things  being  equal,  the  cohesion  of  psychical 
states  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  times  they  have 
been  connected  in  experience,  what  must  result  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  continually  impressed  with  groups 
of  attributes  which,  diflFering  as  they  do  in  other  respects, 
are  alike  in  presenting  the  relation  A  to  X?  As  the  rela- 
tion of  A  to  X  is  constant;  as  the  relations  of  A  to  any 
other  attribute,  and  of  X  to  any  other  attribute,  are  not  con- 
stant; as,  consequently,  the  relation  of  A  to  X  occurs  with 
greater  frequency  than  the  relation  of  A  to  anything  else, 
or  of  X  to  anything  else;  it  follows  from  the  general 
law  that  the  psychical  states  answering  to  A  and  X,  will 
become  more  coherent  to  each  other  than  either  is  to  the 
rest  of  the  states  with  which  they  occur — there  will  even- 
tually arise  a  tendency  for  A  to  call  up  X,  and  for  X  to  call 
up  A.  In  other  words,  A  and  X  will  be  connected  in  thought 
as  attributes  that  constantly  co-exist;  and  so  will  be  esta- 
blished the  generalization  that  the  degree  of  intelligence 
varies  as  the  development  of  the  nervous  system. 

Manifestly,  the  same  reasoning  holds  however  compli- 
cated the  relations,  and  however  greatly  obscured.  In- 
volved and  varied  as  may  be  the  phenomena  to  be  gene- 
ralized, if  there  has  already  been  reached  that  grade  of 
intelligence  required  for  cognition  of  the  complex  terms  of 
the  relation  common  to  them;  then,  repeated  experiences 
will  eventually  generalize  the  relation,  in  virtue  of  that 


1^^ 


e  Himple  law  of  psychical  clianges  which  we  have  found 
fticient  to  explain  the  lower  phenomena  of  intelligence. 


g  208,  Here  seems  to  be  the  fltteat  place  for  pointing  out  ' 
Jiow  the  general  doctrine  that  has  been  developed,  aiipplies  i 
ft  reconciliation  between  the  experience-hypothesis  a 
monly  interpreted,  and  the  hypothesis  which  the  tran-  1 
Bcendentalists  oppose  to  it.* 

In  tlie  first  editiun  of  this  worlc  there  here  toUowed  a  parsgraph. 
ch  is  no  longer  required,  nor  can  indeed  be  properlf  embodied  ic 
[toxt — a  pnragraph  oipressing  a  belief  in  the  natural  genesis  of  organic 
forms,  in  contrast  with  the  current  belief  in  their  aupernatural  gCDesis. 
But  while  this  paragraph  is  now  needless,  it  formed  a  needful  part  of  the 
argument  as  originally  worked  out ;  and  I  here  append  it  for  this  reason, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  view  I  held  on  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  species  at  iho  timo  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  wafl  , 
published  in  1805.  The  paragraph  is  intentionallj  reproduced  without 
verbal  amendments  or  changes  of  any  kind. 

"As  roost  who  have  rend  thus  tar  will  have  perceived, both  the  general 
argument  unfolded  in  the  synthetical  divisions  ot  this  work,  and  many  of 
the  special  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  supported,  imply  n  tacit  adhe- 
sion (o  the  development  hypothesis— the  hypothesis  that  Life  in  its  multi- 
tudinous and  inflnitely- varied  embodiments,  has  arisen  out  ot  the  lowest 
and  simplest  beginnings,  hy  steps  as  gradual  as  those  which  evolve  a  homo- 
geneous roioroscopic  germ  into  a  complex  organism.  This  tacit  adhesion, 
which  the  progress  of  the  argument  has  rendered  much  more  obvious  tt 
I  anticipated  it  would  become,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge.  Not, 
indeed,  that  I  adopt  the  current  edition  of  the  hypothesis.  Ever 
aince  the  recent  revival  of  the  controversy  of  '  law  vermis  miraale.'  I  have  j 
pot  ceased  to  regret  Lhnt  so  unfortunate  a  statement  of  the  law  should  '1 
[^■Te  been  given — astatemant  quite  irroco.noilabte  with  very  obvious  truths,  j 
)nd  ons  that  not  only  suggests  insurmountable  objections,  but  makes  o' 
to  opponents  8  vast  series  of  tacts  which,  rightly  interpreted,  would  tell  I 
with  great  (orceagoinst  them,  [This  referred  to  the  Vettigexof  the  Natural  ' 
Sitlwy  o/  Creation.]  What  may  be  a  better  statement  of  the  law,  Ihisia 
not  the  place  to  inquire.  It  must  suffice  to  enunciate  the  belief  that  Life 
under  all  its  forms  has  arisen  by  a  pmgreaslve,  unbroken  evolution;  and 
through  the  immediate  instrumentality  of  what  we  call  natural  causes. 
That  this  is  an  hypothesis.  I  readily  admit.  That  it  may  never  be  anythinff 
probable.  That  even  in  Its  most  defensible  shape  there  ara 
'looi  difficulties  in  Its  way,  I  cheerFuUy  acknowledge :  though,  oonsider- 
the  extreme  complexity  of  the  phenomena;  the  entire  destruction  ot 
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The  universal  law  that,  other  things  equal,  the  cohesion 
of  psychical  states  is  proportionate  to  the  frequency  with 
which  they  have  followed  one  another  in  experience, 
supplies  an  explanation  of  the  so-called  "  forms  of  thought," 
as  soon  as  it  is  supplemented  by  the  law  that  habitual 
psychical  successions  entail  some  hereditary  tendency  to 
such  successions,  which,  under  persistent  conditions,  will 
become  cumulative  in  generation  after  generation.  We 
saw  that  the  establishment  of  those  compound  reflex  actions 
called  instincts,  is  comprehensible  on  the  principle  that 
inner  relations  are,  by  perpetual  repetition,  organized  into 
correspondence  with  outer  relations.  We  have  now  to 
observe  that  the  establishment  of  those  consolidated,  those 
indissoluble,  those  instinctive  mental  relations  constituting 
our  ideas  of  Space  and  Time,  is  comprehensible  on  the  same 
principle.  For  if  even  to  external  relations  that 

are  often  experienced  during  the  life  of  a  single  organism, 
answering  internal  relations  are  established  that  become 
next  to  automatic — if  such  a  combination  of  psychical 
changes  as  that  which  guides  a  savage  in  hitting  a  bird 

the  earlier  part  of  the  evidence ;  the  fragmentary  and  obscure  character  of 
that  which  remains ;  and  the  total  lack  of  information  respecting  the  in- 
finitely-varied and  involved  causes  that  have  been  at  work ;  it  would 
be  strange  were  there  not  such  difficulties.  Imperfect  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  evidence  in  favour  appears  to  me  greatly  to  preponderate  over 
the  evidence  against.  Save  for  those  who  still  adhere  to  the  Hebrew 
myth,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  special  creations  derived  from  it,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  this  hypothesis  or  no  hypothesis.  Th6  neutral  state  of 
having  no  hypothesis,  can  be  completely  preserved  only  so  long  as  the  con- 
flicting evidences  appear  exactly  balanced :  such  a  state  is  one  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  which  can  hardly  be  permanent.  For  myself,  finding  that 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  special  creations,  and  that  there  is  9ome 
positive  evidence  of  evolution — alike  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  in 
the  modifications  undergone  by  all  organisms  under  changed  conditions, 
in  the  development  of  every  living  creature — I  adopt  the  hypothesis 
until  better  instnict«d :  and  I  see  the  more  reason  for  doing  this,  in  the 
facts,  that  it  appears  to  be  the  unavoidable  conclusion  pointed  to  by  the 
foregoing  investigations,  and  that  it  furnishes  a  solution  of  the  contro- 
versy  between  the  disciples  of  Locke  and  those  of  Eant.** 
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1  an  arrow,  becomes,  by  constant  repetition,  so  organ- 
i  as  to  bo  iierformed  aiinost  without  thought  of  the  pro- 
of adjiistiucnt  gone  through^und  if  skill  of  this  kind 
e  so  far  transiuiasible  that  particular  races  of  men  become 
rarterizcd  by  particular  aptitudes,  which  arc  nothing 
else  than  partially-organized  psychical  connexions;  then, 
"  there  exist  certain  external   relations  which  are  expe- 
idenced  by  all  organisms  at  all  instants  of  their  waking  lives 
—relations  which  are  absolutely  constant,  absolutely  uni- 
rersal — there  will  lie  established  answering  internal  rela- 
lons  that   arc  absolutely   constant,   nhsolutely   universal, 
ich  relations  we  have  in  those  of  Space  and  Time.     The 
rganization  of  subjective  relations  adjusted  to  these  ob- 
^  relations  has  been  cumulative,  not  in  each  race  of 
reatures  only,  but  throughout  successive  races  of  creatures; 
i  such  subjective  relations  have,  therefore,  become  more 
consolidated  than  all  others.    Being  experienced  in  every 
perception  and  every  action  of  each  creature,  these  con- 
nexions among  outer  existences  must,  for  this  reason  too, 
be  responded  to  by  connexions  among  inner  feelings,  that 
all  others,  indissoluble.    As  the  substrata  of  all 
Aier  relations  in  the  non-ego,  they  must  be  responded  to 
J  conceptions  that  are  the  substrata  of  all  other  relations 
a  the  ego.     Being  the  constant  and  infinitely-repeated  ele- 
ments of  thought,  they  must  become  the  automatic  ele- 
ments of  thought^ — ^the  elements  of  thought  which  it  is 
Dipossible  to  get  rid  of — the  "  forms  of  intuition." 
Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  possible  reconciliation 
riietween  the  experience-hypothesis  and  the  hypothesis  of 
the  transcendental  ists;  neither  of  which  is  tenable  by  itaeif. 
Insurmountable  difficulties  are  presented  by  the  Kantian 
doctrine  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see);  and  the  antagonist 
doctrine,  taken  alone,  presents  difficulties  that  are  equally 
insurmountable.  To  rest  with  the  untiualified  assertion  that, 
.antecedent  to  experience,  the  mind  is  a  blank,  is  to  ignore 
the  questions — whence  comes  the  power  of  organizing  expe- 
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riences?  whence  arise  the  different  degrees  of  that  power 
possessed  by  different  races  of  organisms,  and  different 
individuals  of  the  same  race?  If,  at  birth,  there  exists 
nothing  but  a  passsive  receptivity  of  impressions,  why 
is  not  a  horse  as  educable  as  a  man?  Should  it  be 
said  that  language  makes  the  difference,  then  why  do 
not  the  cat  and  the  dog,  reared  in  the  same  household, 
arrive  at  equal  degrees  and  kinds  of  intelligence?  Under- 
stood in  its  current  form,  the  experience-hypothesis  implies 
that  the  presence  of  a  definitely-organized  nervous  system 
is  a  circumstance  of  no  moment — a  fact  not  needing  to  be 
taken  into  accoimt!  Yet  it  is  the  all-important  fact — the 
fact  to  which,  in  one  sense,  the  criticisms  of  Liebnitz  and 
others  pointed — the  fact  without  which  an  assimilation  of 
experiences  is  inexplicable.  Throughout  the  animal 

kingdom  in  general,  the  actions  are  dependent  on  the 
nervous  stnicture.  The  physiologist  shows  us  that  each 
reflex  movement  implies  the  agency  of  certain  nerves  and 
ganglia;  that  a  development  of  complicated  instincts  is 
accompanied  by  complication  of  the  nervous  centres  and 
their  commissural  connexions;  that  the  same  creature  in 
different  stages,  as  larva  and  imago  for  example,  changes  its 
instincts  as  its  nervous  stnicture  changes;  and  that  as  we 
advance  to  creatures  of  high  intelligence,  a  vast  increase  in 
the  size  and  in  the  complexity  of  the  nervous  system  takes 
place.  What  is  the  obvious  inference?  It  is  that  the 
ability  to  co-ordinat«  impressions  and  to  perform  the  appro- 
priate actions,  always  implies  the  pre-existence  of  certain 
nerves  arranged  in  a  certain  way.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  h\iman  brain?  It  is  that  the  manv  established  rela- 
tions  among  its  parts,  stand  for  so  many  estaliished  rela- 
tions among  the  psychical  changes.  Each  of  the  constant 
connexions  among  the  fibres  of  the  cerebral  masses,  answers 
to  some  constant  connexion  of  phenomena  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  race.  Just  as  the  organized  arrangement  sub- 
sisting bet\^'een  the  sensory  nerves  of  4he  nostrils  and  the 
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totor  nerrea  of  the  respiratory  muaclca,  not  only  makes 
Beible  a  sneeze,  but  also,  in  the  newly-boni  infant,  implies 
meezings  to  be  hereafter  performed;  so,  all  the  organized 
rrangements  Bubsiating  among  the  nerves  of  the  infant's 
pain,  not  only  make  possible  certain  combinations  of  im- 
pressions, but  also  imply  that  aueh  combinations  will  here- 
after be  made — imply  that  there  are  answering  combina- 
tions in  the  outer  world — imply  a  preparedness  to  cognize 
these  combinations — imply  facultiesof  comprehending  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  resulting  compound  psychical  changes, 
do  not  take  place  with  the  same  readiness  and  automatic 
H^ision  as  the  simple  reflex  action  instanced— it  is  true 
ttiat  sfjnie  individual  experiences  seem  required  to  establish 
But  while  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
aibinations  are  highly  involved,  extremely  varied  in  their 
s  of  occurrence,  maile  np  tlierofore  of  psychical  rela- 
B  less  completely  coherent,  and  hence  need  further  repe- 
titions to  perfect  them;  it  is  in  a  much  greater  degree  due 
to  the  fact  that  at  birth  the  organization  of  the  brain  is  in- 
complete, and  does  not  cease  its  spontaneous  prORresa  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  afterwards.  Those  who  contend  that 
knowledge  results  wholly  from  the  experiences  of  the  indi- 
vidual, ignoring  as  they  do  'he  mental  evolution  which 
lompanics  the  autogenous  development  of  the  nervous 
^Btem,  fall  into  an  error  as  great  as  if  they  were  to 
Kribe  all  bodily  growth  and  stnicture  to  exercise,  for- 
rtting  the  innate  tendency  to  assume  the  adult  form. 
Were  the  infant  bom  with  a  full-sized  and  completely- 
^tWnstmcted  brain,  their  position  would  b^  less  untenable. 
But,  Bs  the  case  stands,  the  gradually-increasing  intelli- 
gence displayed  througliout  childhood  and  youth,  is  more 
attributable  to  the  completion  of  the  cerebral  organization, 
than  to  the  individual  experiences — a  truth  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  adult  life  there  is  soTnetimes  displayed  a  high 

Ct  of  some  faculty  which,  during  education,  was 
ght  into  play.     Doubtless,  experiences  received 
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bj  the  individuel  fumiah  the  concrete  materials  for  aH 
thought.  Doubtless,  the  organized  and  semi-organued 
arrangements  existing  among  the  cerebral  nerves,  can  give 
no  knowledge  until  there  has  been  a  presentation  of  the 
external  relations  to  which  thej  correspond.  And  doubt- 
less, the  child's  daily  observations  and  reasonings  aid  the 
formation  of  those  involved  nervous  connexions  that  are  in 
process  of  spontaneous  evolution;  just  as  its  daily  gambols 
aid  the  development  of  its  limbs.  But  saying  this  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  saying  that  its  intelligence  is  wholly 
produced  by  its  experieucea.  That  is  an  utterly  inadmis- 
sible doctrine — a  doctrine  which  makes  the  presence  of  a 
brain  meaningless — a  doctrine  which  makes  idiotcy  onac- 
countable. 

In  the  pense,  then,  that  there  exist  in  the  nervous  system 
certain  pre-establishe  1  relations  answering  to  relations  in 
the  environment,  there  is  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  "  forms  of 
intuition  " — not  the  truth  which  its  defenders  suppose,  but 
a  parailel  truth.  Corresponding  to  absolute  external  rela- 
tions, there  are  established  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous 
system  alisotute  internal  relations — relations  that  are  poten- 
tially present  before  birth  in  the  shape  of  definite  nervous 
connexions;  that  are  antocedent  to,  and  independent  of, 
individual  experiences;  and  that  are  automatically  dis- 
closed along  with  the  first  c<^^itions.  And,  as  here  un- 
derstood, it  is  not  only  these  fundamental  relations  which 
are  thus  pre-determined ;  but  also  hosts  of  other  relations 
of  a  more  or  less  constant  kind,  which  are  congenitally 
represented  by  more  or  less  complete  nervous  connex- 
ions. But  these  pre-determined  internal  relations, 
though  independent  of  the  experiences  of  the  individual, 
are  not  inde]»endent  of  experiences  in  general:  they  have 
been  determined  by  thp  exp^rien<'«i  "f  preceding  organimii- 
The  corollary  here  drawn  fri'iii  tlie  general  argument  is, 
that  the  human  brain  ia  an  organized  register  of  infinitely 
numerous  experifnce:?  ri'fci\X'd  duviiie  tljc  fvolnl 
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or  rather,  during  the  evolution  of  that  series  of  organisms 
through  which  the  human  organism  has  been  reached.  The 
effects  of  the  most  uniform  and  frequent  of  these  experiences 
have  been  successively  bequeathed,  principal  and  interest; 
and  have  slowly  amoimted  to  that  high  intelligence  which 
lies  latent  in  the  brain  of  the  infant — which  the  infant  in 
after  life  exercises  and  perhaps  strengthens  or  further  com- 
plicates— and  which,  with  minute  additions,  it  bequeaths  to 
future  generations.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  European 
inherits  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  inches  more  brain  than 
the  Papuan.  Thus  it  happens  that  faculties,  as  of  music, 
which  scarcely  exist  in  some  inferior  human  races,  become 
congenital  in  superior  ones.  Thus  it  happens  that  out  of 
savages  unable  to  count  up  to  the  number  of  their  fingers, 
and  speaking  a  language  containing  only  noims  and  verbs, 
arise  at  length  our  Newtons  and  Shakspeares. 
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THE   FEEUNOB. 


§  209.  The  assertion  that  those  psychical  states  which  we 
class  as  Feelings,  are  involved  with,  and  inseparable  from, 
those  which  we  class  as  intellectual  processes,  seems  a  con- 
tradiction to  direct  internal  perceptions.  It  will,  indeed,  be 
at  once  admitted  that  intellectual  processes  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  epi-peripheral  feelings,  real  or  ideal;  since,  inva- 
riably, these  are  either  the  immediate  terms,  or  the  ulti- 
mate components  of  the  terms,  between  which  relations  are 
established  in  every  cognition.  But  while  all  will  grant  that 
the  feelings  initiated  in  us  by  the  forces  of  the  external 
world,  are,  in  their  presentative  or  representative  forms,  the 
indispensable  materials  of  thought,  and  that  therefore  to 
this  extent  intellect  and  feeling  cannot  be  parted;  many 
will  demur  to  the  proposition  that  feelings  of  the  ento- 
peripheral  and  central  classes  are  not  separable  from  intel- 
lectual processes. 

Some  approach  towards  a  right  comprehension  of  the 
matter,  will  be  gained  by  recalling  certain  leading  conclu- 
sions set  down  among  the  Inductions  of  Psychology.  We 
saw  that  Mind  is  composed  of  feelings  and  the  relations  be- 
tween feelings.  We  saw  that  the  feelings  are  primarily 
divisible  into  the  centrally-initiated  and  the  peripherally- 
initiated;    which  last  are  re-divisible  into  those  which  are 

initiated  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  and  those  which 
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I'ttre  initiated  within  tlie  body.     On  comparing  tlieae  three 

great   ordera   of    feelings,    we    found    that    whereas   the 

epipheripheral   are   rntional  to   a   very  great  extent,   the 

en  to  peripheral,  and  still  more  the  central,  have  but  small 

aptitudes  for  entering  into  relations,    llence,  by  implication, 

I  it  was  shown  that  the  relational  element  of  Mind  13  in  no  case 

Mbsent.    But  the  relational  element  of  Mind  is  the  intellec- 

I   tual  element.     Obviously,  then,  no  kind  of  feeling,  sensa- 

tinnal  or  emotional,  can  be  wholly  freed  from  the  intellectual 

element. 

Further,  this  conclusion  is  implied  by  the  argument  ela- 
L  berated  in  the  foregoing  chapters.    If  all  mental  phenomena 
■.are  incidents  of  the  correspondence  between  the  organism 
liand  its  environment;   and  if  this  correspondence  passes  in- 
■Wnsibly  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  forms;   then,  wo  may 
*be  certain,  d^»-M>r»,  that  no  orders  of  Feelings  can  be  com- 
pletely disentangled  from  other  phenomena  of  consciouB- 
We  may  infer  that  they  must  arise  gradually  out  of 
^e  lower  forms  of  psychical  action,  by  steps  such  as  lead 
Bo  the  higher  forme  of  paychical  action  already  traced  out; 
md  that  they  must  constitute  another  aspect  of  these.    This 
1b  just  what  wo  shall  find. 

§  210.  Before  proceeding  to  the  synthetic  interpretation, 
t  may  be  well  to  remark  that  even  in  our  ordinary  experi- 
mcea,  the  impossibility  of  dissot-iating  the  paychical  states 
(felaascd  as  intellectual  from  those  seemingly  most  unlike 
teychical  states  classed  as  emotional,  may  be  discerned. 
Wliile  we  continue  to  compare  such  extreme  forma  of  the 
two  as  an  inference  and  a  fit  of  anger,  we  may  fancy  tliat 
they  are  entirely  distinct.  But  if  we  examine  intermediate 
I  modes  of  consciousness,  we  shall  quickly  find  some  which 
?  both  cognitive  and  emotive.  Take 

die  state  of  mind  produced  by  seeing  a  bpantiful  Btatue. 
rily,  this  is  a  co-ordination  of  the  visual  impressions 
vhich  the  statue  gives,  resulting  in  a  eonsciouBnesa  of  what 
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they  mean;  and  this  we  call  a  purely  intellectual  act.  But 
usually  this  act  cannot  be  performed  without  some  pleasur- 
able feeling  of  the  emotional  order.  Should  it  be  said  that 
this  emotion  arises  from  J;he  many  ideas  associated  with  the 
human  form,  the  rejoinder  iS;  that  though  these  aid  in  its 
production,  it  cannot  be  altogether  so  accounted  for;  seeing 
that,  we  feel  a  kindred  pleasure  on  contemplating  a  fine 
building.  If  it  be  urged  that,  even  in  this  case,  collateral 
states  of  consciousness  are  induced  which  suffice  to  explain 
the  emotion,  then,  whence  results  the  gratification  given  on 
looking  at  a  simple  curve — an  ellipse  or  parabola?  The 
manifest  difficulty  in  disentangling  the  cognitive  from  the 
emotive  in  these  cases,  becomes,  in  other  cases,  an  impossi- 
bility. Not  only  does  the  state  of  consciousness  produced 
by  a  melody  show  us  cognition  and  emotion  inextricably 
entangled,  but  the  state  of  consciousness  produced  by  a 
single  beautiful  tone  does  so.  Not  only  is  a  combination  of 
colours,  as  in  a  landscape,  productive  of  a  pleasurable  feeling 
beyond  that  due  to  mere  sensations;  but  there  is  pleasure 
accompanying  the  perception  of  even  one  colour,  when  of 
great  purity  or  brilliance.  Nay,  the  touch  of  a  perfectly 
smooth  or  soft  surface  causes  an  agreeable  consciousne^ 
In  all  these  cases  the  simple  distinct  feeling  directly  aroused 
by  the  outer  agent,  is  joined  with  some  compound  vague 
feeling  indirectly  aroused.    (See  §  128.) 

Otherwise  put,  the  matter  stands  thus.  The  materials 
dealt  with  in  every  cognitive  process  are  either  sensations  or 
the  representations  of  them.  These  sensations,  and  by  im- 
plication the  representations  of  them,  are  habitually  in  some 
degree  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  Hence,  only  in  those  rare 
cases  in  which  both  its  terms  and  its  remote  associations  are 
absolutely  indifferent,  can  an  act  of  cognition  be  abao- 
Ivtely  free  from  emotion.  Conversely,  as  every  emotion 
involves  the  presentation  or  representation  of  objects  and 
actions;  and  as  the  perceptions,  and  by  implication  the 
recollections,  of  objects  and  actions,  all  imply  cognitions; 
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|b  follows  that  no  emotion  cau  be  ahsolutdy  free  from  cog- 


I  §211.  The  relation  between  iatelligenee  ami  feeling  will 
B  moat  clearly  understood  on  studying  tbe  relation  between 
rception  and  scnaation,  wliich  are  the  simplest  forms  of 
e  two. 

Every  sensation,  to  be  known  as  one,  must  be  perceived; 
and  must  so  be  in  one  respect  a  perception.    Every  percep- 
tion must  be  made  up  of  combined  sensations;  and  must  so 
be  in  one  respect  sensational.     But  though  they  have  the 
same  essential  elements,  these  elements  are  not  similarly 
dominant  in  the  two.     In  sensation,  consciousness  is  occu- 
pied with  certain  affections  of  tbe  organism.     In  percep- 
in,  consciousness  is  occupietl  with  the  relations  among 
bose  affections.     Sensations  are  pnmary  undeconiposable 
iMRtiites  of  consciousness;    while  perceptions  are  secondary 
decomposable  states,  consisting  of  changes  from  one  primary 
state  to  another.     Ilence.  as  continuance  of  the  primary 
etates  is  inconsistent  with  the  occurrence  of  changes,  it  fol- 
Bdipws  that  consciousness  of  the  changes  is  in  antagonism  with 
^HDnsciousness  of  the  states  between  which  'they  occur.     So 
H<itiiat  perception  and  sen.'fation  are,  as  it  were,  ever  tending 
to  exclude  each  other,  but  never  succeeding.  Indeed, 

consciousness   continues   only   in   virtue   of  this   conflict. 

» "Without  the  primary  affections  of  conBciousness,  there  can 
be  no  changes  from  one  primary  affection  to  another;  and 
Ifithoiit  changes  from  one  to  another,  there  can  be  no 
primary  affections,  since  in  the  absence  of  changes  con- 
ficiousness  ceases.  Neither  consciousness  of  the  changes, 
nor  of  the  affections  between  which  they  occur,  can  exist  by 
j'^self.  Nevertheless,  either  may  so  predominate  as  greatly 
>  subordinate  the  other.  When  the  changes  are  so  rapid 
9iat  the  states  forming  their  antecedents  and  conseqiicnta 
}  not  last  for  appreciable  times,  conBciousness  is  almost 
irholly  occupied  with  changes — with  the  relationa  among 
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sensations:  sensations  are  present  so  far  only  as  is  needful 
for  the  establishment  of  relations  among  them;  and  we  have 
that  condition  of  consciousness  called  perception.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  states  forming  the  antecedents  and 
consequents  of  the  changes  have  considerable  persistence,  or 
rather  when  they  are  not  permanently  destroyed  by  the 
changes  but  continually  return,  and  are  thus  broken  by  the 
changes  only  so  far  as  is  needful  to  maintain  consciousness 
— when,  therefore,  some  one  of  them  by  its  continuous  recur- 
rence, greatly  predominates  over  others;  then  there  results 
the  condition  of  consciousness  called  sensation. 

Now  this  is  just  the  relationship  which  exists  throughout 
between  knowing  in  general  and  feeling  in  general.  Though 
differing  from  Sir  William  Hamilton  respecting  the  inter- 
pretation  of  the  antagonism  between  perception  and  sensa- 
tion, I  agree  with  him  in  holding  that  the  same  antagonism 
holds  between  cognition  and  emotion.  The  differences  are 
simply  differences  that  arise  from  successive  complications. 
As,  out  of  those  simple  perceptions  forming  the  lowest  class 
of  cognitions,  the  higher  cognitions  result  by  the  com- 
pounding of  perceptions;  so,  out  of  those  simple  sensations 
forming  the  lowest  class  of  feelings,  the  higher  feelings  arise 
by  the  compounding  of  sensations.  And  as,  when  cognitions 
grow  highly  compound  their  elements  become  too  nume- 
rous to  be  all  present  together,  and  so  become  partly  repre- 
sentative, and  afterwards  sometimes  wholly  representative; 
so,  when  the  feelings  grow  highly  compound  their  elements 
become  too  numerous  to  be  all  present  together,  and  so 
become  partly  representative,  and  afterwards  sometimes 
wholly  representative.    These  positions  require  elucidation. 

It  has  been  from  time  to  time  pointed  out  that,  in  the 
development  of  Mind,  there  is  a  progressive  consoli- 
dation of  states  of  consciousness.  States  of  consciousness 
once  separate  become  indissociable.  Other  states  that 
were  originally  united  with  difficulty,  grow  so  coherent 
as   to   follow   one   another   without   effort.      And    thus 
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lere  arise  large  aggregationa  of  states,  answering  to  com- 
plex external  things — animals,  men,  buildings — which  are 
)  welded  together  as  to  be  practically  single  states.     But 
8  integration,  hy  uniting  a  large  number  of  related  sensa- 
tions into  one  state,  does  not  destroy  them.     Though  sub- 
■dinated  as  parts  of  a  whole,  tliey  still  exist.     And  being 
teverally  in  their  original  ioim&^J'eslinga,  this  state  which  is 
Poomposed  of  them  is  afeel/mg — a  feeling  produced  by  the 
fusing  of  a  number  of  minor  feelings,     llenee  a  certain 
pleasure  accompanying  all  kinds  of  perceptions;    as  every 
child  shows  us.    Not  only,  however,  does  this  hold  with  the 
roups  of  simple  sensations  that  are  united  to  form  percep- 
but  it  holds  with  groups  of  these  groups.     When 
Bie  composite  states  of  consciousness  answering  to  single 
mplex  objects,  become  sufficiently  consolidated;   then,  if 
3ie  daily  experiences  present  soene  constant  assemblage  of 
mplex  objects,  such  as  those  distinguishing  a  particular 
ility,  there  results  a  consolidation  of  these  into  a  still 
larger  aggregate  of  states:    the  feelings  severally  eonsti- 
^ted  by  these  composite  states,  are,  in  their  turn,  merged 
into  a  more  composite  feeling,  which  in  its  mixed  and  com- 
paratively massive  character  verges  on  the  emotional.    And 
—then  from  the  onion  of  this  composite  feeling  with  other 
mposite  feelings,  the  elements  of  which  are  mainly  repre- 
mtative,  such  as  those  implied  in  the  domestic  relations, 
Ibere   is  produced    an   extremely   involved    and    massive 
leling  of  the  emotional   order,   answering  to   the   idea, 
But  now  let  it  be  remarked  that  as  fast 
B  these  compound  states  of  coneciousnesa  in  their  nseend- 
hig   grades,    severally   become,    by   integration    of    their 
^ements,  practically  single;   ho  fast  do  they  begin  to  play 
"Bie  same  parts  in  the  mental  processes  that  single  states 
The  continuance  of  a  sensation  being  inconsistent  with 
»  occurrence  of  a  change,  we  saw  that  consciousness  of 
changes,  or  relations  among  sensations,  is  ever  at  variance 
with    consciousness   of   the   sensations.     Here    we   mej; 
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similarly  see  that  in  proportion  as  a  composite  feeling  includ- 
ing many  sensations  and  their  relations,  becomes  consoli- 
dated, its  continuance  must  be  at  variance  with  the  occur- 
rence of  a  change  to  some  other  composite  feeling;  that  is — 
must  be  at  variance  with  the  establishment  of  a  relation  be- 
tween the  thing  causing  such  composite  feeling,  and  any- 
thing else;  that  is — must  be  at  variance  with  cognition. 
And  hence  arises  the  fact  known  to  persons  analytically  in- 
clined, that  when  they  think  about  any  gratification  they  are 
receiving — speculate  upon  the  cause  of  it,  or  criticise  the 
object  of  it — the  gratification  is  suspended. 

These  several  expositions  have,  I  think,  made  it  clear 
that  cognition  and  feeling,  throughout  all  phases  of  their 
evolution,  are  at  once  antitlietical  and  inseparable.  The 
implication  is  that  they  are  but  difPerent  aspects  of  the  same 
development,  and  may  so  be  expected  to  arise  from  the 
same  root  by  the  same  process.  This  being  understood  we 
may  now  go  on  to  consider  the  feelings  synthetically. 

§  212.  Wliere  action  is  perfectly  automatic,  feeling  does 
not  exist  Of  this  we  have  several  proofs.  We  have  the 
proof  that  in  creatures  most  markedly  exhibiting  them, 
automatic  actions  go  on  equally  well  when  the  chief  nervous 
centre  has  been  removed.  We  have  the  proof  that  our  own 
automatic  actions  are  unaccompanied  by  feelings:  as  wit- 
ness those  of  the  viscera  in  their  normal  states.  And  we 
have  the  further  proof  that  actions  which  in  ourselves  are 
partly  voluntary,  partly  reflex  (as  that  by  which  the  foot  is 
withdrawn  from  the  scalding  water),  and  which,  so  long  as 
they  are  accompanied  by  feeling,  are  accompanied  by  will, 
become  more  energetically  automatic  if  feeling  is  lost. 
Wlien  injurv  of  the  afferent  nerves  has  destroved  sensibilitv 
in  a  limb,  the  slightest  stimulus,  as  the  touch  of  a  feather, 
produces  reflex  movements  that  are  stronger  than  those  pro- 
ducoil  in  a  limb  retaining  its  sensibility. 

This  antagonism  of  automatic  action  and  feeling  will  be 
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r  understood  on  observing  that  feeling  involves  a  pei^ 
ice  which  automatic  action  negatives.  To  have  the 
e  of  consciousness  recognizuble  as  a  particular  feeling, 
lies  some  duration  of  that  state;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
9  a  smaller  inter^'al  in  the  chain  of  states,  in  the  same 
^portion  does  it  lapse  out  of  conaciousnesa — in  the  same 
xtportion  does  it  cease  to  be  felt.  The  proposition  is  a 
sin.  To  aay  that  a  state  of  conaciouaness  has  consider- 
!  continuity,  is  to  say  that  it  is  a  distinct  clement  of 
piousness;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  being  known  or 
.  To  say  that  it  has  scarcely  any  continuity,  ia  to  aay 
t  it  forms  a  scarcely  perceivable  element  in  eonscious- 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  being  st>arecly  at  all 
n  or  felt.  And  to  aay  that  it  is  a  atato  of  conscious- 
nesB  having  no  appreciable  length,  ia  to  say  that  it  forma  no 
element  in  consciousness;  which  is  the  same  thing  aa  being 
not  known  or  felt.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  a  set 

Ig£  psychical  changes  occurs  instantaneously,  the  psychical 
Mates  forming  the  antocedcnta  and  consequents  of  the 
biangea  are  not  felt;  and  the  furtlier  the  consolidation  of 
■by  sfit  of  psychical  changes  is  carried,  the  more  complete 
piliBt  be  the  absence  of  feeling.  Now  the  completely-con- 
solidated sets  of  changes  are  the  automatic  changes.  The 
automatic  changes  are  those  of  which  the  elements  are 
pra»!ticid]y  fused  into  one  change.  Consequently,  where  all 
^^the  psychical  actions  are  perfectly  automatic,  there  is  no 
■fKUKg. 

^^bi  "While  an  entire  absence  of  Memory  and  Reason  is  accom- 

^Bpanied  by  an  entire  absence  of  Feeling,  the  same  progress 

which  gives  origin  to  Memory  end  Reason  simultaneously 

gives  origin  to  Feeling.     For  what  did  we  find  to  be  the 

circumetances  under  which  Memory  and  Reason  become 

nascent?      We  found  that  when  the  adjustments  of  the 

organism  to  its  environment  begin  to  take  in  involved  and 

^vinfrequent  groups  of  outer  relations — when,  consequently, 

^■^  answering  groups  of  inner  relations  include  many  ele- 
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ments,  of  which  some  are  not  often  repeated  in  experience 
— when,  that  is,  there  are  formed  groups  of  inner  relations 
whose  components  are  imperfectly  coherent — ^when,  as  a 
necessary  result,  there  come  to  be  hesitating  automatic 
actions;  then,  Memory  and  Keason  simultaneously  beccxne 
nascent.  The  ceasing  to  be  automatic  and  the  becoming 
rational,  are,  as  we  saw,  the  same  thing.  We  have  just 
seen,  however,  that  when  psychical  changes  are  perfectly 
automatic,  they  are  without  feeling.  The  existence  of  feel- 
ing we  have  seen  to  imply  psychical  states  having  some  per- 
sistence. But  psychical  states  having  some  persistence  are 
the  states  which  result  when  automatic  action  fails.  Thus 
then,  as  the  psychical  changes  become  too  complicated  to 
be  perfectly  automatic,  they  become  incipiently  sensational 
Memory,  Reason,  and  Feeling  take  their  rise  at  the  same 
time. 

A  confirmation  of  this  view,  parallel  to  confirmations  given 
in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  may  be  set  down.  Among 
our  own  mental  processes,  many  of  which  were  once  slow,  and 
were  then  accompanied  by  feeling,  are  by  the  same  repeti- 
tion which  renders  them  automatic,  also  rendered  indifferent 
or  feelingless.  This  is  equally  the  case  whether  the  accom- 
panying feelings  are  painful  or  pleasurable.  In 
spelling  out  its  reading-lessons,  the  child  experiences  a 
disagreeable  sense  of  effort;  but  in  the  adult,  the  identifi- 
cation of  words  is  a  totally  unemotional  process.  The 
learning  of  a  new  language  requires  labour  that  is  more 
or  less  unpleasant,  and  the  first  attempts  to  speak  it  soon 
produce  weariness;  but  after  due  practice  it  is  spoken  with 
entire  indifference.  And  not  to  multiply  illustrations,  I 
may  quote  the  general  remark  that  habit  renders  easy  the 
actions  that  once  were  hard,  as  showing  that  this  law 
holds  throughout;  since  by  calling  actions  hard  we  mean 
to  some  extent  painful,  and  becoming  €<isy  is  ceasing  to  be 
painful.  Equally  general  is  the  kindred  truth. 
So  long  as  the  combinations  of  properties  they  present  are 
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new  to  it,  the  commoneBt  objects  give  pleasure  to 
infant;  but  as  fast  aa,  by  constant  repetition,  the 
pound  iinpreasionB  produced  become  eoiiaolidated  into  per- 
fect cognitions  of  the  objects,  so  fast  do  the  objects  become 
indifferent.  Tliroiiglioul  ciiildhood,  youth,  and  manhood, 
the  satuo  fact  is  daily  manifested.  The  often-repeated 
groups  of  psychical  ciiangea  cease  to  be  interesting;  and 
there  arises  a  demand  for  tliose  that  liave  not  been  experi- 
enced, or  have  been  little  experienced. 

The  parallel  is  complete.  We  found  that  not  only  do 
Memory  and  Reason  begin  where  the  psychical  changes 
cease  to  be  automatic;  but  that  where  they  have  existed 
they  disappear  when,  by  perpetual  repetition,  the  psychical 
changes  become  automatic.  And  here  we  find  both  that 
Feeling  arises  under  the  same  conditions,  and  that  it  ceasi's 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Let  us  now  devote  our  attention  to  the  genesis  of  Feel- 
ings of  more  complex  kinds. 

§  313,  Wlien   there   come   to    be   cases   in   which    two 
very  similar  groups  of  external   attributes  and   relations 
have    been    followed    in    experience    by    different    motor 
changes;   and  when,  consequently,  the  presentation  of  one 
of    these    groups    partially    excites    two    sets    of    motor 
changes,  eacli  of  wliieh  is  prevented  by  their  mutual  anta- 
gonism from  at  once  taking  place;    then,  while  one  of 
these   sets   of   nascent    motor   cliangea   and    nascent    im- 
pressions habitually  accompanying  it,  constitutes  a  memory 
of  such  motor  changes  as  liefore  performed  and  impressions 
as  before  received,  and  while  it  also  constitutes  api-eifUitm 
of  the  action  appropriate  to  the  new  occasion,  it  further  con- 
r  Mitutes  the  deaire  to  perform  the  action.     For  dilTercnt  aa 
■jlieee  three  things  eventually  become,  they  are  originally 
Mite.    A  further  development  of  an  illustration  already  used 
'  will  make  this  manifest.  Suppose  the  subject  of 

the  psychical  phenomena  we  are  considering,  to  have 
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occasional  experiences  of  two  animals  somewhat  similar  in 
colour,  size,  and  general  contour,  one  of  which  serves  for 
prey  and  the  other  of  which  is  a  dangerous  enemy.  The 
complex  impression  produced  by  the  enemy,  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  experience  by  injuries,  by  some  defensive  actions, 
by  certain  cries,  and  eventually  by  flight  The  complex 
impression  produced  by  the  prey  has  been  followed  in  ex- 
perience by  motions  of  pursuit,  by  successful  grappling  and 
biting,  by  processes  of  tearing  to  pieces  and  swallowing.  But 
as  these  two  complex  impressions  have  many  elements  in 
common,  each  tends  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  confusion  between 
them,  to  arouse  either  of  these  two  sets  of  psychical  changes; 
and  when  one  of  these  eimilar  animals  is  seen,  each  set  be- 
comes nascent  according  as  the  impression  produced  varies. 
At  one  moment  the  defensive  actions,  the  cries,  and  the 
movements  of  escape,  which  have  followed  some  such  im- 
pression as  that  received,  tend  to  arise;  and  the  next 
moment  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  perceived  animal  so 
alters  the  impression,  as  partially  to  excite  the  psychical 
states  involved  in  pursuit,  attack,  destroying,  and  devouring. 
But  what  is  either  of  these  partial  excitations?  It  is  nothing 
else  than  an  emotional  impulse — a  combination  of  represen- 
tative feelings  which  forms  the  stimulus  to  action — a  desire 
To  have  in  a  slight  degree  such  psychical  states  as  accom- 
pany the  reception  of  wounds,  and  are  experienced  during 
flight,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  what  we  call  fear.  And  to  have 
in  a  slight  degree  such  psychical  states  as  the  processes  of 
catching,  killing,  and  eating  imply,  is  to  have  the  desires  to 
catch,  kill,  and  eat.  That  the  propensities  to  the 

acts  are  nothing  else  than  nascent  excitations  of  the 
psychical  state  involved  in  the  acts,  is  proved  by  the  natural 
language  of  the  propensities.  Fear,  when  strong,  expresses 
itself  in  cries,  in  efforts  to  escape,  in  palpitations,  in 
tremblings;  and  these  are  just  the  manifestations  that  go 
along  with  an  actual  suffering  of  the  evil  feared.  The  de- 
structive passion  is  shown  in  a  general  tension  of  the  mus- 
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eular  system,  in  gnaBbing  of  teeth  and  protmsioD  of  the 
daws,  in  dilated  eyes  mid  nostrils,  in  growls;  and  these  are 
weaker  forms  of  the  actions  that  accompany  the  killing  of 
prey.  To  such  objective  evidencea,  every  one  can  add  sub- 
jective evidences.  Every  one  can  testify  that  the  psychioal 
state  called  fear,  consists  of  mental  representations  of  certain 
painful  results;  and  that  the  one  called  anger,  consists  of 
mental  representations  of  the  actions  and  impressions  which 
would  occur  while  inflicting  some  kind  of  pain. 

Posably  it  may  be  objected,  that  to  describe  the  group  of 

nascent  psychical  changes  produced  by  some  complex  im- 

03  constituting  at  once  a  memory  of  the  psychical 

CJianges  which  had  before  followed  this  impression  and  a 

desire  again  to  go  through  such  changes,  is  absurd;    since 

the  subject-matter  of  memory  is  retrospective,  while  that  of 

desire  is  prospective.     The  reply  is,  that  though,  when  a 

iiigh  degree  of  intelligence  has  been  reached,  these  nascent 

iHDges  are  joined  with  a  consciousness  of  time  past  and 

le  future,  and  so  come  to  have  different  asi>ects;   yet,  at 

ie  Btage  in  which  automatic  action  merges  into  the  higher 

of  action,  no  such  abstract  conception  as  that  of  Time 

exist,  BU<1  no  such  duality  of  aspect  in  these  groups  of 

'*ftscent  psychical  changes  can  arise.     And  a  further  reply 

is,  that  even  in  ourselves,  acts  and  feelings  which  become 

nascent  in  connexion  with  the  idea  of  something  prospective, 

«re  at  the  same  time  retrospective;    since  they  cannot  be 

spresenffid  at  all  unless  they  have  been  previously  pre- 

inted  in  experience,  and  the  representation  of  anything 

;viouaIy  presented  is  memory. 

t  §214.  The  progress  from  tbese  forms  of  feeling  conaider- 
ibly  compounded  to  those  highly-compounded  forms  of  feel- 
;  seen  in  human  beings,  equally  harmonizes  with  the 
oieral  principles  of  evoJutiou  that  have  been  laid  down. 
e  saw  that  advance  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex 
Tiitione,  is  explicable  on  the  principle  that  the  outer  rela- 
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tions  produce  the  inner  relations.  We  shall  see  that  this 
same  principle  supplies  an  explanation  of  the  advance  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  feelings. 

For  when  the  development  of  Life  reaches  this  repeated- 
ly-described stage  in  which  automatic  actions  merge  into  ac- 
tions that  are  at  once  conscious,  rational,  and  emotive;  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  further  experiences?  The  effect  must 
be  that  if,  in  connexion  with  a  group  of  impressions  and  the 
nascent  motor  changes  resulting  from  it,  there  is  habitually 
experienced  some  other  impression  or  group  of  impressions, 
some  other  motor  change  or  group  of  motor  changes,  this 
will,  in  process  of  time,  be  rendered  so  coherent  to  the 
original  group,  that  it,  too,  will  become  nascent  when 
the  original  group  becomes  nascent,  and  will  render  the 
original  group  nascent  if  it  is  itself  induced.  Let  us  take 
a  case.  H  along  with  the  running  down  of 

certain  prey,  a  certain  scent  has  been  habitually  expe- 
rienced, then,  the  presentation  of  that  scept  will  render 
nascent  the  motor  changes  and  impressions  which  accom- 
pany the  running  down  of  the  prey.  If  the  motor  changes 
and  impressions  that  precede  and  accompany  the  catching 
of  prey,  have  been  constantly  followed  by  destructive 
actions,  then,  when  they  are  rendered  nascent,  they  will  in 
their  turn  render  nascent  the  psychical  states  implied  by 
destructive  actions.  And  if  these  have  been  followed  by 
tliose  connected  with  eating,  then  those  connected  with 
eating  will  also  be  made  nascent.  So  that  the  simple 
olfactory  sensation  will  make  nascent  those  many  and 
varied  states  of  consciousness  involved  in  the  running 
down,  catching,  killing,  and  eating  of  prey:  the  sensa- 
tions, visual,  auditory,  tactual,  gustatory,  muscular,  that 
are  bound  up  with  the  successive  phases  of  these  actions, 
will  be  present  to  consciousness  as  what  we  call  ideas — will^ 
in  their  aggregate,  constitute  the  desires  to  catch,  kill,  and 
devour — and  will,  in  conjunction  with  that  olfactory  sensa- 
tion which  aroused  them  all,  form  the  impulse  which  sets 
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ing  the  limba  in  pursuit.     The  entire  genesis  of  these 
motions  thus  results  from  successive  complications  in  the 
roups  of  psycliicai  states  that  arc  co-ordinated;    and  is 
3  much  determined  by  experience  as  ia  the  union  of 
Bany  two  simple  sensations  that  constantly  occur  together, 
A  like  explanation  may  be  given  of  emotions  whieh  leave 
the  subject  of  them  comparatively  passive;  as,  for  instance, 
that  produced  by  scenery.    By  compounding  groups  of  sensa- 
tions and  ideaa  there  are  at  length  formed  those  vast  aggre- 
gations which  a  grand  landscape  excites  and  suggests.    An 
infant  taken  into  the  midst  of  mountains,  is  totally  un- 
fiected;  but  is  delighted  with  the  smail  group  of  attributes 
md  relations  presented  in  a  toy.     (.'hildren  can  appreciate, 
ind  be  pleased  with,  the  more   complicated  relations  of 
jehold  objects  and  localities — of  the  garden,  the  field, 
Bad  the  street.     But  it  is  only  in  youth  and  mature  age, 
dien  indivi<tual  things  and  small  assemblages  of  them  have 
jcome  familiar  and  are  automatically  cognizable,  that  those 
mense  assemblages  which  landscapes  present  can  lie  ade- 
piately  grasped,  and  the  highly  integrated  states  of  con- 
Biousness  produced  by  tliera,  experienced.    Then,  however, 
{■e  various  minor  groups  of  states  that  have  been  in  earlier 
Ifcjs  severally  produced  by  trees  and  flowers,  by  fields  and 
wrs  and  ro(?ky  wastes,  by  streams,  by  cascades,  by  ravines 
1  precipices,  by  blue  skies  and  clouds  and  storms,  are 
roused  together.     Along  with   the  immediate  sensations 
wre    are    partially    excited    the    myriads    of    sensations 
t  been  in  times  past  received  from  objects  such 
as  those  presented;    further,  there  are  partially  excited 
the  multitudinous  incidental  feelings  that  were  experienced 
on  these  many  past  occasions;    and  there  are  also  excited 
rtain  deeper,  but  now  vague,  combinations  of  states  which 
e  organized  in  the  race  during  barbarous  times,  when  its 
leasurable  activities  were  chiefly  among  the  woods  and 
Uters.     And  out  of  all  these  excitations,  some  of  them 
rtnal  hut  most  of  them  nascent,  is  composed  the  emotion 
3lich  a  fine  landscape  produces  in  us. 
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§  215.  One  of  the  corollaries  from  the  foregoing  doctrines 
is  that,  other  things  equal,  feelings  are  strong  in  proportion 
as  they  include  many  actual  sensations,  or  nascent  sensa- 
tions, or  both.  As  every  one  of  the  elementary  states  of 
consciousness  aggregated  in  the  way  described,  is  originally 
a  feeling  of  some  kind;  and  as  progressive  integration 
though  it  abbreviates  each,  leaves  it  to  the  last  a  feeling, 
however  infinitesimal  in  amount;  it  follows  that  the 
greater  the  accumulation  of  such  infinitesimal  amounts  of 
feeling,  the  greater  must  be  the  sum  total  of  feeling  ex- 
perienced. Quantity  of  feeling  is  of  two  kinds — 
that  which  arises  from  intense  excitation  of  few  nerves,  and 
that  which  arises  from  slight  excitation  of  many  nerves. 
Thus,  an  unbearable  sensation  results  if  the  tip  of  a  finger 
be  held  in  boiling  water.  Conversely,  though  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  holding  the  tip  of  a  finger  in  water  above 
110°  Fahrenheit,  an  unbearable  sensation  results  if  the 
whole  body  be  plunged  into  water  of  that  temperature. 
So  that  the  moderate  excitation  of  all  the  nerves  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  equivalent,  as  measured  by 
its  motor  effects,  to  the  extreme  excitation  of  a  few  of  them. 
Similarly,  though  a  very  faint  colour  cannot  be  discerned 
when  it  covers  only  a  very  minute  surface;  yet,  when  it 
covers  a  great  surface  it  can  be  discerned  with  ease.  And 
that  the  truth  thus  holding  with  actual  sensations,  holds 
also  with  those  nascent  sensations  which,  as  aggregated  into 
masses  of  ideas,  distinct  and  indistinct,  constitute  the  emo- 
tions, will  be  manifest  on  calling  to  mind  how  actions  are 
continually  determined  by  the  accumulation  of  motives; 
that  is,  by  the  accumulation  of  such  nascent  feelings. 

From  this  corollary  there  is  a  second  corollary.  With  a 
qualification  to  be  hereafter  made,  the  higher  the  evolution 
rises  the  stronger  do  the  emotions  become.  For  as  the 
increasingly-complex  emotions  successively  developed,  re- 
sult from  integration  of  pre-existing  groups  of  actual  and 
nascent  sensations,   the  resulting  totals  must  grow  con- 
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jiually  larger,  A  marked  illustration  of  this 

tnitli  is  furnished  by  the  passion  which  unites  the 
sexes.  This  is  habitually  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  a 
simple  feeling;  whereas  it  la  the  most  compound,  and 
therefore  the  moat  powerful,  of  all  the  feelings.  Added  to 
the  purely  physical  elements  of  it,  are  first  to  be  noticed 
those  highly  complex  impressions  produced  hy  personal 
beauty;  around  which  are  aggregated  a  Tariety  of  plea- 
surable ideas,  not  in  themselves  amatory,  but  which  have 
an  organized  relation  to  the  amatory  feeling.  With  this 
there  is  united  the  complex  sentiment  which  we  term 
affection — a  sentiment  which,  as  it  can  exist  between  those 
of  the  same  sex,  must  be  regarded  as  an  independent  sen- 
timent, but  one  which  is  here  greatly  exalted.  Then  there 
is  tJie  sentiment  of  admiration,  respect,  cr  reverence:  in 
itself  one  of  considerable  power,  and  which  in  this  relation 
becomes  in  a  high  degree  active.  There  cornea  next  the 
feeling  called  love  of  approbation.  To  be  preferred  above 
all  the  world,  and  that  by  one  admired  beyond  all  others,  is 
to  have  the  love  of  approbation  gratified  in  a  degree  passing 
every  previous  exiicrience:  especially  as  there  is  added  that 
indirect  gratification  of  it  which  results  from  the  preference 
being  witnessed  by  unconcerned  persons.  Further,  the 
allied  emotion  of  self-esteem  cornea  into  play.  To  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  such  attachment  from,  and  sway  over, 
another,  m  a  proof  of  power  which  cannot  fail  agreeably  to 
pxcite  tiie  amour  propre..  Yet  again,  tlie  proprietary  feel- 
ing has  its  share  in  the  general  activity:  there  ie  (he  plea- 
sure of  possession — the  two  belong  to  each  other.  Once 
more,  the  relation  allows  of  an  extended  liberty  of  action, 
Towards  other  persons  a  restrained  behaviour  is  requisite. 
Kound  each  there  is  a  subtle  boundary  that  may  not  be 
crossed — an  individuality  on  which  none  may  trespass.  But 
_  in  this  case  the  barriers  are  thrown  down;  and  thus  the 
Ijfeve  of  unrestrained  acti^-ity  is  gi-atified.  Finally,  there  is 
^Bb  exaltation  of  the  sympathies.     Egoistic  pleasures  of  sU 
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kinds  are  doubled  by  another's  sympathetic  participation; 
and  the  pleasures  of  another  are  added  to  the  egoistic 
pleasures.  Thus,  round  the  physical  feeKng  forming  the 
nucleus  of  the  whole,  are  gathered  the  feelings  produced  by 
personal  beauty,  that  constituting  simple  attachment,  those 
of  reverence,  of  love  of  approbation,  of  self-esteem,  of  pro- 
perty, of  love  of  freedom,  of  sympathy.  These,  all  greatly 
exalted,  and  severally  tending  to  reflect  their  excitements 
on  one  another,  imite  to  form  the  mental  state  we  call 
love.  And  as  each  of  them  is  itself  comprehensive  of  mul- 
titudinous states  of  consciousness,  we  may  say  that  this 
passion  fuses  into  one  immense  aggregate  most  of  the  ele- 
mentary excitations  of  which  we  are  capable;  and  that 
hence  results  its  irresistible  power. 

Other  emotions  than  those  which  arise  by  the  simple 
aggregation  of  large  groups  of  psychical  states  into  still 
larger  groups,  are  similarly  interpretable.  There  goes  on 
at  the  same  time,  and  as  a  result  of  the  same  cause,  an  evo- 
lution of  emotions  that  are  not  only  more  complex,  but  also 
more  abstract.  Of  this,  the  love  of  property  supplies  an 
example.  When  the  development  of  intelligence 

has  rendered  time  and  locality  cognizable;  and  when,  by 
consequence,  an  uneaten  portion  of  food  can,  when  hunger 
next  makes  nascent  the  psychical  states  that  accompany 
eating,  be  remembered  as  having  been  left  in  a  particular 
place;  then,  repetition  of  these  experiences  of  a  satiated 
hunger,  and  a  subsequently-recurring  hunger  that  prompts 
return  to  the  remaining  food,  will  establish  an  organized 
connexion  between  the  remembrance  of  such  remaining  food 
and  the  various  states  of  consciousness  produced  by  a  return 
to  it.  Thus  will  be  constituted  an  anticipation  of  a  return 
to  it — a  tendency  to  perform  all  such  actions  accompanying 
a  return  to  it  as  are  not  negatived  by  satiety — a  tendency, 
therefore,  to  take  possession  of  it.  An  analogous  process 
will  develop  a  tendency  to  take  possession  of  some  habitual 
place  of  shelter;  and  afterwards  to  take  possession  of  things 


Ting  for  artificial  shelter  and  for  clothing.  Later  still, 
iiings  indirectly  connected  with  personal  welfare  will  come 
to  be  included;  as,  for  instance,  the  club  used  for  a  weapon, 
the  impressions  produced  bj  which  will  make  nascent  the 
varions  pleasurable  feelings  that  have  accompanied  its  suc- 
cessful use,  and  the  conception  of  further  use.  The  same 
process  rising  to  stiil  higher  complications,  will  generate  a 
propensity  to  take  possession  not  only  of  various  weapons 
and  appliances  of  daily  life,  but  also  of  the  tools  and 
materials  reeiuired  to  make  such  weapons  and  appliances; 
afterwards  of  the  materials  required  to  make  such  tools;  and 
so  on  until  the  things  accumulated  for  one  purpose  or  other 
become  mnnerous  and  varied.  But  now  ob- 

serve that  in  proportion  as  these  things  become  nimierons 
and  varied,  and  in  proportion  as  the  acts  of  acquiring  them 
and  preserving  them  become  fref|uent,  a  great  variety  of 
pleasurable  excitements  will  come  to  be  assot^iated  with  the 
act  of  taking  possession  or  holding  possession.  Hence  this 
act  itself,  being  continually  the  initiator  of  pleasurable  ex- 
citements, will  become  a  source  of  pleasurable  excitement. 
And  as  the  excitement  thus  caused  must  be  more  habitual 
than  that  caused  by  any  particular  order  of  objects;  as, 
further,  the  special  excitements  attaching  to  special  objects 
poMessed,  must,  in  virtue  of  their  variety,  prevent  the  ex- 
citement of  possession  from  being  connected  with  any  one  of 
them  in  particular;  it  results  that  the  excitement  of  pos- 
session will  grow  into  one  of  a  new  kind,  uniting  into  a 
large  but  vague  aggregate  the  various  excitements  to  which 
it  ministers.  And  when  money  <'omes  to  be  the  represen- 
tative of  value  in  general — value  as  abstracted  from  special 
objects — the  miser  shows  us  how  the  desire  of  possession  in 
the  abstract  may  become  almost  independent  of  those  from 
which  it  arose;  and  may  exceed  in  strength  any  of  them  in- 
dividually. 

KAs  further  illustrating  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  more 
(tract  emotions,  let  me  add  one  still  in  course  of  evolution 
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among  civilized  men ;  and  as  yet  but  imperfectly  de velopedL 
I  refer  to  the  desire  for  liberty — ^the  sentiment  of  personal 
rights.  A  relation  like  that  which  the  love  of  property  bears 
to  the  gratifications  which  property  brings,  this  love  of  un- 
restricted action  bears  to  the  gratifications  derivable  fn«n 
property  and  from  all  other  things.  As  the  satisfaction  of 
the  one  is  in  securing  the  material  objects  directly  or  in- 
directly ministering  to  life;  so  the  satisfaction  of  the  other 
is  in  securing  those  nan-material  oanditiana  without  which 
the  material  objects  can  neither  be  obtained,  nor  preserved, 
nor  used.  While  the  possession  of  certain  kinds  and  com- 
binations of  matter  is  a  very  general  pre-requisite  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  desires;  a  still  more  general,  and  indeed  imi- 
versal,  pre-requisite  is  that  freedom  of  motion  without  which 
it  is  not  only  impossible  to  get  and  utilize  such  matter,  but 
is  impossible  to  perform  any  action  whatever.  This  senti- 
ment of  personal  rights,  answering  to  certain  complex  rela- 
tions in  which  the  members  of  a  society  stand  to  one  another 
— being  a  gratification  in  the  maintenance  of  such  relations 
with  other  men  as  involve  the  least  restraint  on  individual 
action — is  manifestly  far  more  abstract,  and  far  wider  in  its 
co-ordinations,  than  any  other.  As  uniting  in  one  general 
sentiment  the  desire  for  liberty  of  person,  liberty  of  acqui- 
sition and  possession,  liberty  of  movement  from  place  to 
place,  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  trade,  and  so  on,  it  sup- 
poses an  extremely  extensive  aggregation  of  psychical  states. 
It  could  not  begin  to  be  organized  until  mankind  grew  into 
permanent  social  relations,  and  it  has  manifestly  long  been 
in  process  of  development. 

It  remains  to  add  the  qualification  which,  as  above  said, 
must  be  made  to  the  assertion  that  these  central  feelings  or 
emotions  grow  in  power  as  they  grow  in  complexity  and  in 
extent  of  integration.  For  though,  other  things  equal,  the 
power  of  an  emotion  thus  compounded  out  of  clusters  of  ele- 
mentary feelings  ideally  revived,  is  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  such  elementary  feelings  united  in  it;  yet,  very 
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En  other  things  are  not  equaL  Along  with  greatneaa  of 
iber  there  may  be  lowneas  of  intensity.  Where,  as  in 
the  above  case,  the  connexions  established  in  experience  are 
extremely  intricate,  comparatively  infrequent,  and  very 
varied,  the  co-ordination  of  the  states  of  consciousness  ia 
so  weak  that  they  render  one  another  nascent  in  but  a  feeble 
way;  and  hence,  the  total  effect  is  in  many  cases  leas  than 
that  produced  by  a  smaller  aggregate  more  strongly  ex- 
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216.  After  wliat  was  said  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter, 
I  need  hardly  say  that  this  evolution  of  composite  feelings 
through  the  progressive  integration  of  psychical  states  that 
are  connected  in  experience,  is  effected  by  the  inheritance  of 
continual  I  y-accu  mulating  mnrlificatinns. 

The  law  of  development  of  the  mental  activities  consid- 
ered nnder  their  cognitive  aspect,  equally  applies  to  them 
considered  nnder  their  emotional  aspect.     That  gradual  or- 
ganization of  forms  of  thought  which  we  saw  results  from 
le  experience  of  uniform  external  relations,  is  accompanied 
the  organization  of  forma  of  feeling  similarly  resulting. 
iven  a  race  of  organisms  habitually  placed  in  contact  with 
ly  complex  set  of  circumstances,  and  if  its  members  are 
■ady  able  to  co^irdinnte  the  impressions  made  by  each  of 
various  minor  groups  nf  phenomena  composing  this  set 
circumstances,  there  will  slowly  be  established  in  them  a 
irdination  of  these  conipoimd  impressions  corresponding 
this  set  of  circumstances.     The  constant  experiences  of 
generations  will  gradually  strengthen  the  ten- 
dency of  all  the  component  cliiatera  of  psychical  states  In 
make  one  another  nascent.    And  when  ultimately  the  union 
of  them,  expressed  in  the  inherited  organic  structure,  be- 
comes innate,  it  will  constitute  what  we  call  an  emotion  or 
sentiment,  having  this  set  of  circumstances  for  its  object. 

In  their  more  involved  phases  these  compound  forma  of 
feeling  differ  from  the  compound  forma  of  thought  partly 
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in  this^  that  the  assemblages  of  external  attributes  and 
actions  and  relations  to  which  they  answer,  are  immensely 
more  extensive,  far  more  concrete,  and  extremely  miscel- 
laneous and  variable  in  their  ultimate  components.  One 
consequence  of  this  is  that  they  never  lose  their  em- 
pirical character.  A  further  difference  similarly 
implied,  is  that  in  each  form  of  feeling  thus  compounded, 
answering  as  it  does  to  successive  sets  of  external  circum- 
stances which  have  only  a  general  resemblance,  the  rela- 
tional elements  are  never  twice  alike,  and  therefore  cannot 
become  distinctly  fixed;  whence  it  follows  that  the  cogni- 
tive character  of  the  aggregated  states  remaining  feeble, 
their  sentient  character  remains  strong.  A  third 
differential  trait  of  these  central  feelings  must  be  added. 
As  the  clusters  of  elementary  feelings  out  of  which  they  are 
formed,  do  not  recur  in  exactly  the  same  combinations — are 
not,  as  it  were,  super-posed  so  that  their  components  fit  with 
the  like  previous  components;  it  necessarily  happens  that 
the  successive  clusters  blur  one  another,  and  the  com- 
pound feeling  produced  becomes,  though  massive,  very  dim 
or  vague.  An  illustration  will  make  this  effect  compre- 
hensible. Imagine  that  representations  of  many  different 
simsets,  painted,  let  us  say,  on  glass,  were  placed  over  one 
another,  and  looked  at  by  transmitted  light — what  would  be 
the  result?  Disagreeing  in  the  outlines  of  their  horizons, 
their  clouds,  their  special  objects,  these  super-posed  repre- 
sentations would  make  a  confused  and  hazy  combination,  in 
which  no  particular  thing  and  no  defined  portion  of  colour 
would  be  visible;  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  there  would 
be  these  general  characters — a  glow  in  the  middle  region,  a 
duller  region  above  it,  and  a  comparatively  dark  region 
below.  Similarly,  as  the  successive  impressions  produced 
on  an  individual,  and  a  series  of  individuals,  by  manifesta- 
tions of  anger  in  those  they  come  in  contact  with,  have 
general  biit  not  special  resemblances — as  the  harsh  tones, 
the  contorted  features,  and  the  pains  that  are  apt  to  be 
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E'roni  the  acts  which  follow,  always  differ  in  their 
otigh  they  have  a  family  likeness;  it  results  that 
the  general  impression  left  unobliterated  by  the  disagreeing 
details  umst  be  very  indetinite :  the  gradually-organized 
compound  feeling  which  we  call  fear,  will  have  a  character 
nothing  like  so  specific  as  that  of  a  simple  peripheral  feeling. 
Such  being  the  differences  that  naturally  arise  between 
the  organized  forms  of  feeling  and  the  organized  forms  or 

P ought  in  the  course  of  their  evolution,  let  us  now  observe 
e  likenesses  that  naturally  arise. 
As  the  forma  of  thought,  or  the  accumulated  and  trans- 
mitted modifications  of  structure  produced  by  experience,  lie 
latent  in  each  newly-torn  indi\'idual,  are  vaguely  disclosed 
along  with  the  iirst  individual  experiences,  and  are  gradually 
made  definite  by  multiplication  of  such  individual  experi- 
ences; so  the  forms  of  feeling  likewise  lying  latent,  are 
feebly  awakened  by  the  first  presentations  of  the  external 
circumstances  to  which  they  refer,  and  gradually  gain  that 
degree  of  distinctness  which  they  are  capable  of,  through 
often-repeated  presentations  of  these  circumstances.  Thus 
the  infant,  as  soon  as  its  perceptions  are  developed  enough 
to  allow  of  even  an  imperfect  discrimination  of  faces  and  of 
sounds,  is  made  to  smile  automatically  by  the  laughing  face 
and  tender  tones  of  its  mother  or  its  nurse.  An  organized 
relation  has  been  established  in  the  race  between  the  percep- 
tion of  this  natural  language  of  kind  feeling  and  the  subse- 
quent experience  of  benefits  from  those  who  manifest  it. 
This  natural  language  being  impressed  on  the  infant's  senses, 
a  Him  feeling  of  pleasure  is  awakened  while  if  is  still  incap- 
able of  knowing  what  the  natural  language  means.  But  in 
course  of  time  personal  expcricnnes  teach  it  the  connexion 
that  exists  between  these  appearances  assnmed  by  other 
persons  and  the  receipt  of  gratifications  from  them;  and 
then  the  vague  body  of  the  emotion  which  it  has  inherited 
sumes  a  more  intelligible  form. 
I  That  the  experience-hypothesis  as  onlinarily  understood, 
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is  inadequate  to  account  for  emotional  phenomena,  will  be 
sufficiently  manifest  If  possible,  it  is  even  more  at  fault  in 
respect  to  the  emotions  than  in  respect  to  the  cognitions. 
The  doctrine  that  all  the  desires,  all  the  sentiments,  are 
generated  by  the  experiences  of  the  individual,  is  so  glar- 
ingly  at  yariance  with  facts,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  how 
any  one  should  ever  have  entertained  it.  Not  to  dwell  on 
the  multiform  passions  displayed  by  the  infant  before  there 
has  been  such  an  amount  of  experience  as  could  possibly 
suffice  for  the  elaboration  of  them,  I  will  simply  point  to 
the  most  powerful  of  passions — the  amatory  passion — as  one 
which,  when  it  first  occurs,  is  absolutely  antecedent  to  all  re- 
lative experience  whatever. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE   VmLX. 


§  217.  All  who  have  followed  the  argument  thus  far, 
,11  see  that  tlie  development  of  what  we  call  Will,  is  but 
anotlier  aspect  of  the  general  process  whose  other  aapecta 
linve  been  delineated  in  the  last  three  chapters.  Memory, 
Keasou,  and  Feeling,  simultaneoimly  arise  as  the  automatic 
actions  become  complex,  infrequent,  and  Leaitatiug;  and 
.11,  arising  at  the  aame  time,  is  necessitated  by  the 
nnte  conditions.  As  the  advance  from  the  simple  and 
indiasolnbly-coherent  psychical  changes,  to  tlie  psychical 
changes  that  are  involved  and  disaohihly  coherent,  is 
in  itself  the  commencement  of  Memory,  Keason,  and 
Feeling;  so,  too,  ia  it  in  itself  the  commencement  of 
AVill.  On  passing  from  compound  reflex  actions  to  those 
actions  so  highly  compoimded  as  to  be  imperfectly  reflex 
passing  from  the  organically -determined  psychical 
:nge3  which  take  place  with  extreme  rapidity,  to  the 
peychjcal  changes  which,  not  being  organically  determined, 
take  place  with  some  deliberation,  and  therefore  con- 
scionsly;  we  pass  to  a  kind  of  mental  action  which  is  one 
»f  Memory,  Reason,  Feeling,  or  Will,  according  to  the  side 
we  look  at. 

f  this  we  may  be  certain,  even  in  anticipation  of  any 
•ial  BiyTithesis.  Tor  since  all  modes  of  consciousness  can 
nothing  else  than  incidents  of  the  correspondence  be- 
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tween  the  organism  and  its  environment;  they  must  all  be 
different  sides  of,  or  different  phases  of,  the  co-ordinated 
groups  of  changes  whereby  internal  relations  are  adjusted  to 
external  relations.  Between  the  reception  of  certain  impres- 
sions and  the  performance  of  certain  appropriate  motions, 
there  is  some  inner  connexion.  If  the  inner  connexion  is 
organized,  the  action  is  of  the  reflex  order,  either  simple  or 
compound;  and  none  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness 
proper,  exist.  If  the  inner  connexion  is  not  organized,  then 
the  psychical  changes  which  come  between  the  impressions 
and  motions  are  conscious  ones:  the  entire  action  must 
have  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  conscious  action — must 
simultaneously  exhibit  Memory,  Reason,  Feeling,  and  Will; 
for  there  can  be  no  conscious  adjustment  of  an  inner  to  an 
outer  relation  without  all  these  being  involved.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  matter  more  nearly. 

§  218.  When  the  automatic  actions  become  so  involved, 
so  varied  m  kind,  and  severally  so  infrequent,  as  no  longer 
to  be  performed  with  unhesitating  precision — when,  after 
the  reception  oi  one  of  the  more  complex  impressions,  the 
appropriate  motor  changes  become  nascent,  but  are  pre- 
vented from  passing  into  immediate  action  by  the  antago- 
nism of  certain  other  nascent  motor  changes  appropriate  to 
some  nearly  allied  impression;  there  is  constituted  a  state 
of  consciousness  which,  when  it  finally  issues  in  action, 
displays  what  we  term  volition.  Each  set  of  nascent  motor 
changes  arising  in  the  course  of  this  conflict,  is  a  weak  re- 
vival of  the  state  of  consciousness  which  accompanies  such 
motor  changes  when  actually  performed — is  a  representa- 
tion of  such  motor  changes  as  were  before  executed  under 
like  circumstances — is  an  idea  of  such  motor  changes.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  conflict  between  two  sets  of  ideal  motor 
changes  which  severally  tend  to  become  real,  and  one  of 
which  eventually  does  become  real;  and  this  passing  of 
an  ideal  motor  change  into  a  real  one,  we  distinguish  as 
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RTHE  WILL. 
In  a  voluntary  act  of  the  simplest  kind,  we  I 
lOthing  beyond  a  mental  representation  of  the  act,  I 
followed  by  a  performance  of  it — a  rising  of  that  incipient  I 
psychical  change  which  constitutes  at  once  the  tendency  to 
act  and  the  idea  of  the  act,  into  the  complete  psychical 
change  which  constitutes  the  performance  of  the  act,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  mental.     Between  an  involimtary  movement  of 
the  leg  and  a  voluntary  one,  the  difEerence  is  that  whereas 
lllie  involuntary  one  occurs  without  previous  consciouanesa 
( the  movement  to  be  made,  the  voluntary  one  occurs  only   ' 
ter  it  has  been  represented  in  consciousness;    and  as  the 
ipreeentation  of  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  weak  form  of  the 
lychicai  state  accompanying  the  movement,  it  is  nothing 
Pielse  than  a  nascent  excitation  of  the  nerves  concerned,  pre- 
ceding their  actual  excitation.     Involuntary  movement  im-   ' 
plies  that  the  psychical  states  accompanying  the  impression 
and  tlie  action,  are  ao  coherent  that  the  one  follows  the   ' 
HMier  instantly;    while  voluntary  movement  implies  that   i 
^^Pey  are  so  imperfectly  coherent,  that  the  psychical  state 
^ftecompanying  the  action  does  not  follow  instantly — is  par-  ] 
tially  aroused  before  it  is  fnlly  aroused;    and  so  occupies 
conaeiousness  for  an  appreciable  time.     Thus  the  cessation  ' 
g.of  automatic  action  and  the  dawn  of  volition  are  one  and  j 
Ifee  same  thing. 

It  is  quite  true  that  as  we  advance  from  the  earliest  and  | 
mplest  manifestations  of  Will  to  its  later  and  more  in- 
folved  manifestations,  the  composite  state  of  conscioxianeaa  1 
T  which  any  act  is  preceded  includes  much  beyond  the  f 
■Bascent  motor  changes,  and  even  much  lieyond  the  ideal  i 
BCnsorj-  impressions  which  the  act  will  immediately  render  I 
real  ones.     It  further  includes  an  extensive  aggregate  of  ] 
ideal  sensory  impressions  such  as  have  before  heen  more  or   I 
less  remotely  realized  by  the  act;    and  which  constitute  | 
representations  of  the  various   consequences   of   the  act. 
■  ^Ten  when  Will  is  but  incipient,  there  must  be  some 
^■oeompamment  of  tliis  kind.      Along  with  any  two  con- 
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flicting  sets  of  motor  changes  produced  by  an  indistinctly 
cognized  impression,  there  will  become  nascent  the  several 
pleasurable  or  painful  psychical  states  which  have  in  expe- 
rience been  respectively  connected  with  such  motor  changes. 
These  are  partially  integrated  with  the  other  psychical 
states,  actual  and  nascent,  which  the  impression  immedi- 
ately or  mediately  excites;  and  by  increasing  the  group  of 
psychical  states  which  cohere  with  the  appropriate  motor 
changes,  they  add  to  the  tendency  which  those  motor 
changes  have  to  take  place.  By  that  ever-progressing 
fusion  of  psychical  states  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
these  ideal  sensory  impressions  representing  distant  conse- 
quences, come  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  composite 
psychical  state  which  precedes  the  act — constitute  the  mass 
of  what  we  call  the  desire  to  perform  the  act;  and  thus 
obscure  that  original  relation  between  sensations  and  mo- 
tions which  is  their  nucleus.  But  the  general  nature  of 
the  process  remains  the  same.  Feelings,  immediately  de- 
rived from  the  senses  or  mediately  suggested  by  such,  make 
nascent  certain  appropriate  motor  changes,  and  the  ideal 
feelings  connected  with  such  changes;  these,  again,  make 
nascent  other  changes  and  other  ideal  feelings;  and  so  on 
to  many  degrees  of  remoteness:  producing  a  complicated 
group  of  imagined  actions  and  consequences.  All  of  these 
having,  directly  or  indirectly,  connexions  in  experience 
with  the  motor  changes,  or  with  antagonist  motor  changes, 
tend  to  produce  or  to  prevent  the  action.  An  inmiense 
number  of  psychical  states  are  partially  aroused,  some  of 
which  unite  with  the  original  impression  in  exciting  the 
action,  while  the  rest  combine  as  exciters  of  an  opposite 
action ;  and  when  eventually,  from  their  greater  number  or 
intensity,  the  first  outbalance  the  others,  the  interpretation 
is  that,  as  an  accumulated  stimulus,  they  become  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  the  nascent  motor  changes  pass  into  actual 
motor  changes. 

That  Will  comes  into  existence  through  the  increasing 


complexity  and  imperfect  cokereQce  of  automatic  actions,  ia 
clearly  implied  by  the  converse  fact,  tliat  when  actions 
wiiich  were  once  incoherent  and  voluntary  are  very  fre- 
quently repeated,  they  become  coherent  and  involuntary. 
Just  as  any  set  of  psychical  changes  originally  displaying 
Memory,  Reason,  and  Feeling,  cease  to  be  conscious,  ra- 
tional, and  emotional,  as  fast  as  by  repetition  they  grow 
cloaely  organized;  bo  do  they  at  the  same  time  pass  beyond 
the  sphere  of  volition.  Memory,  Reason,  Feeling,  and  Will, 
simultaneously  disappear  in  proportion  as  psychical  changes 
become  automatic.  Thus,  the  child  learning  to 

walk,  wills  each  movement  before  making  it;  but  the  adult, 
when  setting  out  anywhere,  does  not  think  of  his  legs  but 
of  his  destination,  and  liis  successive  steps  are  made  with 
no  more  volition  than  his  succeasive  inspirations.  Every 
one  of  those  vocal  imitations  made  by  the  child  in  acquiring 
its  mother  tongue,  or  by  the  man  in  learning  a  new  language, 
is  voluntarily  made;  but  after  years  of  practice,  conversa- 
tion is  carried  on  without  thought  of  the  muscular  adjust- 
ments required  to  produce  eacli  articulation :  the  motions 
of  the  larynx  and  mouth  respond  automatically  to  the  trains 
of  ideas.  Similarly  with  writing,  and  all  other  familiar 
processes.  Not  only  is  this  so  with  actions  daily 

occurring  In  the  lives  of  all,  but  it  is  so  with  si)ecial  habits, 
From  time  to  time  curious  resiiits  hence  arise;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  old  soldier  who  let  fall  the  pie  he  was  carrying 
home  for  his  Sunday's  dinner,  when  the  word  "  attJ?ntion  " 
was  shouted  behind  him.  The  same  general  truth  is  re- 
cognized in  the  common  remark,  made  of  any  one  who  has 
long  persisted  in  some  evil  practice,  that  "  he  has  lost  power 
over  himself  " — "  can  no  longer  control  himself:  "  that  is  to 
r*8y»  ^7  frequent  repetition  certain  psychical  changes  have 
lOre  or  less  passed  from  the  voluntary  into  the  automatic.* 

.  *  Dr.  Huphlinm  ■Tackson  narrate  of  an  animal  an  action  analoi^us  tn 
It  of  the  old  soldier.    "  Some  years  ago,"  be  S&78, "  I  iras  on  an  omnibua, 
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§  219.  Long  before  reaeliing  this  point,  most  readers 
must  have  perceived  that  the  doctrines  developed  in  the 
last  two  parts  of  this  work  are  at  variance  with  the  current 
tenets  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  Will.  That  every  one 
is  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  desires  to  do  (supposing  there 
are  no  external  hindrances),  all  admit;  though  people  of 
confused  ideas  commonly  suppose  this  to  be  the  thing 
denied.  But  that  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  desire  or  not 
to  desire,  which  is  the  real  proposition  involved  in  the 
dogma  of  free  will,  is  negatived  as  much  by  the  analysis 
of  consciousness  as  by  the  contents  of  the  preceding  chapters. 
From  the  universal  law  that,  other  things  equal,  the  cohesion 
of  psychical  states  is  proportionate  to  the  frequency  with 
which  they  have  followed  one  another  in  experience,  it  is 
an  inevitable  corollary  that  all  actions  whatever  must  be 
determined  by  those  psychical  connexions  which  experience 
has  generated — either  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  or  in 
that  general  antecedent  life  of  which  the  accumulated  re- 
sults are  organized  in  his  constitution. 

To  go  at  length  into  this  long-standing  controversy  re- 
specting the  Will,  would  be  alike  useless  and  out  of  place. 
I  can  but  briefly  indicate  what  seems  to  me  the  nature  of 
the  current  illusion,  as  interpreted  from  the  point  of  view 
at  which  we  have  arrived.  We  will  look  at  it  first  subjec- 
tively and  then  objectively. 

Considered  as  an  internal  perception,  the  illusion 
results  from  supposing  that  at  each  moment  the  ego^ 
present  as  such  in  consciousness  (I  exclude  the  implied,  but 
unknown,   substratum   which   can   never   be  present),   is 

and  we  were  kept  some  time,  as  one  of  the  horses  would  not  start.  Varions 
plans  were  tried  to  overcome  its  stupidity,  but  without  success.  At  last 
the  driver  directed  the  conductor  to  shut  the  door  violently  (this  is  a  usual 
signal  for  starting).  To  my  great  surprise  the  horse  went  on  at  once.** 
Lond,  Bosp,  Reports.  Vol.  I.,  1864,  p.  454.  Here  the  once  voluntary  act 
of  starting  after  hearing  the  sound,  had  become  so  automatic  that  an 
antagonist  volition  could  not  prevent  it. 


mething    more    than    the    aggregate    of   feelings    and 

1  whicli  then  exists.     Wlien,  after  a  certain  compo- 

I  mass  of  emotion  and  thought  has  arisen  in  him,  a 

1  jierforms  an  action,  he  commonly  asserts  that  ke  deter- 

jied  to  perform  the  action;  and  by  speaking  as  though 

there  were  a  mental  self,  present  to  his  oonscimisjiess,  yet  not 

included  in  this  composite  mass  of  emotion  and  thought,  he 

18  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  it  was  not  this 

Jiposite  mass  of  emotion  and  thought  which  determined 

he  action.     Hut  while  it  is  true  that  he  determined  the 

iBtion,  it  is  also  true  that  the  aggregat*  of  his  feelings 

I  ideas  determined  it;    since,  during  its  existenco,  this 

regate   constituted    his   entire   consciousness — that   is, 

istituted  his  mental  self.  Either  the  ego  which 

\  supposed  to  determine  or  will  the  action,  is  present  in 

ieiousness  or  it  is  not.      If  it  is  not  present  in  con- 

Eoasness,  it  is  something  of  which  we  are  unconscious — 

lething,  therefore,  of  whose  existence  we  neither  have 

I  have  any  evidence.     If  it  is  present  in  conscious- 

,  then,  as  it  is  ever  present,  it  can  be  at  each  moment 

ling  else  than  the  total  consciousness,  simple  or  com- 

nd,  passing  at  that  moment.     It  follows,  inevitably, 

'hen  an  impression  received  from  without,  makes  nas- 

nt  certain  appropriate  motor  changes,  and  various  of  the 

ieliugs  and   ideas  which   must   accompany   and  succeed 

and  when,  under  the  stimulus  of  this  composite 

jwiychical  state,  the  nascent  motor  changes  pass  in  actual 

motor  changes;  this  composite  psychical  state  which  excites 

fee  action,  is  at  the  same  time  the  ego  which  is  said  to  will 

!  action.     Naturally  enough,  then,  the  subject  of  such 

lychical  changes  says  that  he    wills  the   action;    since, 

(yehically  considered,  he  is  at  that  moment  nothing  more 

Ian  the  composite  state  of  consciousness  by   which  the 

ition  ia  excited.     But  to  say  that  the  performance  of  the 

ition  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  his  free  will,  is  to  say  that 

I  determines  the  cohesions  of  the  psychical  states  which 
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arouse  the  action;  and  as  these  psychical  states  con- 
stitute himself  at  that  moment,  this  is  to  say  that  these 
psychical  states  determine  their  own  cohesions,  which  is 
absurd.  Their  cohesions  have  been  determined  by  expe- 
riences— the  greater  part  of  them,  constituting  what  we 
call  his  natural  character,  by  the  experiences  of  antecedent 
organisms;  and  the  rest  by  his  own  experiences.  The 
changes  which  at  each  moment  take  place  in  his  conscious- 
ness, and  among  others  those  which  he  is  said  to  will,  are 
produced  by  this  infinitude  of  previous  experiences  regis- 
tered in  his  nervous  structure,  co-operating  with  the  imme- 
diate impressions  on  his  senses:  the  effects  of  these  combined 
factors  being  in  every  case  qualified  by  the  physical  state, 
general  or  local,  of  his  organism. 

This  subjective  illusion  in  which  the  notion  of  free  will 
commonly  originates,  is  strengthened  by  a  corresponding 
objective  illusion.  The  actions  of  other  individuals,  lacking 
as  they  do  that  uniformity  characterizing  phenomena  of 
which  the  laws  are  known,  appear  to  be  lawless — appear  to 
be  under  no  necessity  of  following  any  particular  order; 
and  are  hence  supposed  to  be  determined  by  the  unknown 
independent  something  called  the  Will.  But  this  seeming 
indetemiinateness  in  the  mental  succession  is  consequent 
on  the  extreme  complication  of  the  forces  in  action.  The 
composition  of  causes  is  so  intricate,  and  from  moment  to 
moment  so  varied,  that  the  effects  are  not  calculable. 
These  effects  are,  however,  as  conformable  to  law  as  the 
simplest  reflex  actions.  The  irregularity  and  apparent 
freedom  are  inevitable  results  of  the  complexity;  and 
equally  arise  in  the  inorganic  world  under  parallel  con- 
ditions. To  amplify  an  illustration  before  used: — A  body 
in  space,  subject  to  the  attraction  of  a  single  other  body, 
moves  in  a  direction  that  can  be  accurately  predicted.  If 
subject  to  the  attractions  of  two  bodies,  its  course  is  but 
approximately  calculable.  If  subject  to  the  attractions  of 
three  bodies^  its  course  can  be  calculated  with  still  less  pre- 
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cifiion.  And  if  on  all  sides  of  it  there  are  multitudinoua 
bodies  of  various  sizes  at  various  distances,  as  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  great  star-clusters,  its  motion  will  appear  un- 
influenced by  any  of  them;  it  will  move  in  some  indefinable 
way  that  looks  self-determined:  it  will  seem  to  be  fre^. 
Similarly,  in  proportion  as  the  cohesions  o£  each  psychical 
state  to  others,  become  great  iu  number  and  various  in 
degree,  the  psychical  changes  will  become  incalculable  and 
larently  subject  to  no  law. 


^pP' 


220.  To  meet  objections  that  have  been  raised,  let  me 
add  here  some  explanations. 

If  we  spoke  of  Henry  VIII.  as  defying  the  Pope,  and 
then  said  that  the  English  King  also  defied  the  Pope, 
there  would  be  a  manifest  mistaking  of  words  for 
things.  The  Icingly  power  we  know  to  be  nothing  but 
the  permanent  name  for  the  power  of  a  person,  who 
is  now  of  one  nature  and  now  of  another.  But  in  the 
case  of  mental  government,  this  confusion  bet^veen  words 
and  things  is  almost  universal.  The  permanent  name 
for  the  holder  of  power,  is  supposed  to  imply  an  entity 
additional  to  that  implied  by  the  name  of  the  temporary 
holder  of  power.  We  apeak  of  Will  as  something  apart 
from  the  feeling  or  feelings  whifh,  for  a  moment,  prevail 
over  others;  whereas  it  is  nothing  but  the  general  name 
given  to  the  special  feeling  that  gains  supremacy  and 
determines  action.  Take  nway  all  sensations  and  emotions, 
and  there  remains  no  Will.  Excite  some  of  these,  and 
Will,  becoming  possible,  liecomcs  actual  only  when  one 

them,  or  a  group  of  them,  gains  predominance.  Until 
lere  is  a  motive  (mark  the  word)  there  is  no  Will.     That 

to  say,  Will  is  no  more  an  existence  separate  from  the 

'dominant  feeling,  than  a  king  is  an  existence  separate 
the  man  occupying  the  throne. 

That  the  e^o  is  something  more  than  the  passing  group 
fee&igs  and  ideas,  is  tnie  or  untrue  according  to  the 
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degree  of  comprehension  we  give  to  the  word.  It  is  true 
if  we  include  the  body,  and  its  functions;  but  it  is  untrue 
if  we  include  only  what  is  given  in  consciousness. 

Physically  considered,  the  ego  is  the  entire  organism, 
including  its  nervous  system;  and  the  nature  of  this  ego  is 
pre-determined:  the  infant  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
structure  of  its  brain  than  with  the  colour  of  its  eyes. 
Further,  the  ego  considered  physicaUy,  includes  all  the 
functions  carried  on  by  these  structures,  when  supplied  with 
the  requisite  materials.  These  functions  have  for  their 
net  result  to  liberate  from  the  food,  &c.,  certain  latent 
forces.  And  that  distribution  of  these  forces  shown  by  the 
activities  of  the  organism,  is  from  moment  to  moment 
caused  partly  by  the  existing  arrangement  of  its  parts  and 
partly  by  the  environing  conditions. 

The  physical  structures  thus  pervaded  by  the  forces  thus 
obtained,  constitute  that  substantial  ego  which  lies  behind 
and  determines  those  ever-changing  states  of  consciousness 
we  call  Mind.  And  while  this  substantial  ego^  unknowable 
in  ultimate  nature,  is  phenomenally  known  to  us  imder  its 
statical  form  as  the  organism,  it  is  phenomenally  known 
under  its  dynamical  form  as  the  energy  diffusing  itself 
through  the  organism,  and,  among  other  parts,  through  the 
nervous  system.  Given  the  external  stimuli,  and  the 
nervous  changes  with  their  correlative  mental  states, 
depend  partly  on  the  nervous  structures  and  partly  on  the 
amount  of  this  diffused  energy:  each  of  which  factors  is 
determined  by  causes  not  in  consciousness  but  beneath  con- 
sciousness. The  aggregate  of  feelings  and  ideas  constitut- 
ino:  the  mental  /,  have  not  in  themselves  the  principle  of 
cohesion  holding  them  together  as  a  whole;  but  the  1 
which  continuously  siirvives  as  the  subject  of  these  chang- 
ing states,  is  that  portion  of  the  Unknowable  Power  which 
is  statically  conditioned  in  special  nervous  structures 
pervaded  by  a  dynamically-conditioned  portion  of  the  Un- 
knowable Power  called  energy.    (Compare  with  §  469.) 
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CHAPTER  I, 

A   FDBTHEE    INTEKFBETATION    SEEDED. 

L,  We  are  now  prepared  for  dealing  with  the  remsin- 
;  problem  presented  by  objective  Psychology.  Though 
not  conspicuous,  the  hiatus  between  the  interpretation  we 
have  reached  and  a  complete  interpretation,  is  a  deep  one; 
and  one  which,  when  first  looked  into,  appears  impassable. 
Fortberehasstill  to  be  answered  the  inquiry — how  is  mental 
evolution  to  be  afiiJiated  on  Evolution  at  large,  regarded  as 
a  process  of  physical  tranaf  omialion  i  It  is  not  enough  that 
in  the  preceding  General  Syntiieaia  the  phenomena  of  psy- 
chical life  have  been  traced  up  through  their  objective 
manifestations,  and,  along  with  the  phenomena  of  physical 
life,  have  been  found  to  jirogress  in  integration,  in  hetero- 
geneity, in  definiteneas.  It  is  not  enough  that,  in  the 
Special  S^'yntheais  just  closed,  intelligence  has  been  shown 
to  have  the  same  nature  and  the  same  law  from  the  lowest 
reflex  action  up  to  the  most  transcendent  triumph  of  reason; 
and  that,  from  first  to  last,  its  growth  is  due  to  the  repetition 
of  experiences,  the  effects  of  which  are  accumulated,  organ- 
ized, and  inherited.  It  may  yet  be  asked — By  what  process 
is  the  organization  of  experiences  achieved!  Granting  that 
a  survey  of  the  facts  proves  it  to  take  place;  still,  no  an- 
swers are  given  to  the  questions— Why  does  it  take  place? 
Id  how  does  the  transformation  which  brings  it  about 
le  within  the  formula  of  Evolution  in  general? 
507 
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Specifically  stated,  the  problem  is  to  interpret  mental 
evolution  in  terms  of  the  re-distribution  of  Matter  and 
Motion.  Though  imder  its  subjective  aspect,  Mind  is 
known  only  as  an  aggregate  of  states  of  consciousness, 
which  cannot  be  conceived  as  forms  of  Matter  and  Motion, 
and  do  not  therefore  necessarily  conform  to  the  same  laws 
of  re-distribution;  yet  under  its  objective  aspect,  Mind  is 
known  as  an  aggregate  of  activities  manifested  by  an  or- 
ganism— is  the  correlative,  therefore,  of  certain  material 
transformations,  which  must  come  within  the  general  pro- 
cess of  material  evolution,  if  that  process  is  truly  imiversaL 
Though  the  development  of  Mind  itself,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  a  series  of  deductions  from  the  Persistence  of 
Force,  yet  it  remains  possible  that  its.  obverse,  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  changes  in  a  physical  organ,  may  be  so 
explained;  and  until  it  is  so  explained,  the  conception  of 
mental  evolution  as  a  part  of  Evolution  in  general,  remains 
incomplete. 

§  222.  Here,  then,  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  considered  as  resulting  from  intercourse 
between  the  organism  and  its  environment,  form  our  sub- 
ject-matter. We  have  to  identify  the  physical  process  by 
which  an  external  relation  that  habitually  affects  an  or- 
ganism, produces  in  the  organism  an  adjusted  internal 
relation. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  specific  interpre- 
tations can  be  given  of  the  particular  structures  perform- 
ing particular  functions  which  fit  an  animal  to  its  particular 
conditions  of  existence.  All  we  can  hope  is  to  assign  a 
general  cause,  which,  acting  under  conditions  such  as  are 
known  to  exist,  is  capable  of  producing  effects  like  those 
observed.  Let  us  present  in  its  simplest  and  most  definite 
form  the  question  which  alone  admits  of  an  answer. 

We  have  seen  the  law  of  intelligence  to  be,  that  the 
strength  of  the  tendency  which  the  antecedent  of  any  psy- 
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Ileal  change  Las  to  be  followed  b^  its  consequent,  is  propor- 
iiate  to  the  persistence  of  the  union  between  the  external 
things  tlicy  symbolize.  We  have  seen  that  the  fuMlment  of 
this  law  ia  accotmted  for  if,  by  inheritance  through  successive 
organisms,  intelligence  grows,  as  it  Joes  in  the  individual  or- 
ganism, in  consequence  of  the  fact  that,  when  any  two  psy- 
chical states  occur  in  immediate  succession,  such  an  effect  ia 
produced  that  when  the  first  recurs,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  second  to  follow  it.  And  now,  to  complete  the  solution, 
we  have  to  ascertain  the  universal  principle  to  which  thia 
tendency  is  due.  In  other  words,  regarding  psy- 

chical changes  as  the  subjective  faces  of  what  on  their  ob- 
jective faces  are  nervous  actionSj  the  inquiry  before  us  is — 
from  what  general  law  of  the  re-distribution  of  Matter  and 
Motion  does  it  result,  that  when  a  wave  of  molecular  trans- 
formation passes  through  a  nervous  structure,  there  is 
wrought  in  the  structure  a  modification  such  that,  other 
things  equal,  a  subsequent  like  wave  passes  through  thia 
structure  with  greater  facility  than  its  predecesaori  And — 
not  to  evade  a  still  deeper  question  which  immediately 
follows — is  the  establishment  of  nervous  communication  it- 
self explicable  on  this  same  general  principle?  Are  we 
fabled  by  it  to  understand  not  only  how  nerve  becomes 
ire  permeable,  but  how  nerve  i»  formed? 
If  to  these  general  questions  we  discover  a  satisfactory 
neral  answer,  we  shall  do  all  that  is  needful.  If  from  a 
corollary  to  the  Persistence  of  Force,  we  can  legitimately 
draw  the  conclusion  that,  under  certain  conditions,  lines  of 
nervous  communication  will  arise,  and,  having  arisen,  will 
become  lines  of  more  and  more  easy  communication,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  and  strengths  of  the  discharges  pro- 
pagated through  them;  we  shall  have  found  a  physical 
interpretation  which  completes  the  doctrine  of  psychical 
evolution,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  two  parts.    It  will  he  mado 

Inifest  how  the  experience  of  an  external  relation  pro- 
ves a  corresponding  internal  relation — how,  as  experiences 
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of  the  external  relation  become  more  Dumeroiu^  the  intenul 
relation  becomee  more  coherent — how  peipetoal  repetition 
of  the  one  cause  indiBBolubleneas  of  the  other— how  outer 
persiBtencee  that  are  almost  or  quite  absolute,  establish,  in 
the  course  of  generations,  inner  cohesions  that  are  automatic 
or  organic;  and  thus  the  interpretation  of  instincts  and 
forms  of  thought  will  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  association.* 

*  The  genenl  doctrins  ebbonted  in  the  locoeediDg  chaptan,  ws*  pre- 
flgnred  in  the  Snt  edition  of  this  work,  in  »  note  on  page  &44 — the  verM 
form,  howerer,  being  inch  u  I  shoald  not  now  osb.  I  made  a  mors  deflnha 
statement  of  it  in  mn  article  published  in  the  Madico-Ckirvryieai  BtviM 
tor  Swanmrj,  IBS*. 


CHAPTER  n. 


THE    DEKES13    OF    NEEVE3. 


g  223,  In  First  Principles,  Part  II.,  Chap.  IS.,  we  found 
lat  in  all  casea,  motion  '"  follows  the  line  of  greatest  trac- 
,  or  the  line  of  least  resiataiice,  or  the  resultant  of  the 
two,"    We  also  saw "'  that  motion  once  set  up  along  any  line 
becomes  itself  a  cause  of  subsequent  motion  along  that 
line  " — equally  when  the  motion  is  that  of  matter  through 
space,  that  of  matter  through  matter,  and  that  of  mole- 
cular undulations  through  an  aggregate  of  molecules, 
^_h    In  the  section  dealing  with  nervous  actions  (§  79),  it  was 
^^■ODtended  that  the  mode  of  motion  we  distinguish  as  a 
^^■ervoua  discharge,  conforms  to  this  law.     "  Supposing  the 
^^paiious  forces  throughout  an  organism  to  be  previously  in 
^Hquilibrinm,  then  any  part  which  liecomes  Uie  seat  of  a 
^HEorther  force,  added  or  liberated,  must  be  one  from  which 
the  force,  being  resisted  by  smaller  forces  around,  will  in- 
itiate motion  towards  some  other  part  of  the  organism.     If 
elsewhere  in  the  organism  there  is  a  point  at  which  force  is 
being  expended,  and  which  so  is  becoming  minus  a  force 
which  it  before  had,  instead  of  plus  a  force  which  it  before 
had  not,  and  thus  is  made  a  point  at  which  the  re-action 
against  surrounding  forces  is  diminished ;   then,  manifestly, 
a  motion  taking  place  between  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
points  ia  a  motion  alonp  the  line  of  least  resistance.    Now  a 
Ltmsation  implies  a  force  added  to,  or  evolved  in,  that  part 
£  the  organism  which  ia  its  seat;   while  a  mechanical  move- 
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ment  implies  an  expenditure  or  loss  of  force  in  that  part  of 
the  organism  which  is  its  seat.  *  *  ♦  When  there  is 
anything  in  the  circumstances  of  an  animal's  life,  involving 
that  a  sensation  in  one  particular  place  is  habitually  followed 
by  a  contraction  in  another  particular  place — when  there  is 
thus  a  frequently-repeated  motion  through  the  organism  be- 
tween these  places;  what  must  be  the  result  as  respects  the 
line  along  which  the  motions  take  place?  Restoration  of 
equilibrium  between  the  points  at  which  the  forces  have 
been  increased  and  decreased,  must  take  place  through 
some  channel.  If  this  channel  is  affected  by  the  discharge 
— if  the  obstructive  action  of  the  tissues  traversed,  involves 
any  reaction  upon  them,  deducting  from  their  obstructive 
power;  then  a  subsequent  motion  between  these  two  points 
will  meet  with  less  resistance  along  this  channel  than  the 
previous  motion  met  with;  and  will  consequently  take  this 
channel  still  more  decidedly." 

In  the  Principles  of  Bwlogy^  §  302,  this  general  proposi- 
tion was  further  elaborated.  It  there  became  needful  to 
indicate  a  possible  process  by  which,  among  other  tissues, 
nerve-tissue  arises  out  of  that  protoplasm  composing  the 
undifferentiated  organism.  Here,  in  an  abbre\4ated  form,  is 
the  argument  which  was  used : — "  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  a 
molecular  disturbance  in  any  part  of  a  living  animal,  set  up 
by  either  an  external  or  internal  agency,  will  almost  certain- 
ly disturb  and  change  some  of  the  surrounding  colloids  not 
originally  implicated — will  diffuse  a  wave  of  change  towards 
other  parts  of  the  organism:  a  wave  which  will,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  perfect  homogeneity,  travel  further  in  some  direc- 
tions than  in  others.  Let  us  ask  next  what  will  determine 
the  differences  of  distance  travelled  in  different  directions. 
Obviously  any  molecular  agitation  spreading  from  a  centre, 
will  go  furthest  along  routes  that  offer  least  resistance. 
What  routes  will  these  be?  Those  along  which  there  lie 
most  molecules  that  are  easily  changed  by  the  diffused 
molecular  motion,  and  which  yet  do  not  take  up  much 
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molecular  motion  in  Hssmning  Uieir  new  states.  *  *  * 
Unatable  molecules  which,  in  being  isomerically  trans- 
formed, do  not  absorb  motion,  and  still  more  those  which, 
in  being  bo  transformed,  give  out  motion,  will  readily  pro- 
pagate any  molecular  agitation;  since  they  will  pasa  on  the 
cnpulse  either  undiminished,  or  increased,  to  adjacent  moie- 
Kgules.  *  *  *  It  may  be  concluded  that  any  moletmlar 
agitation  set  up  by  what  we  call  a  stimulus,  will  diffuse 
itself  further  along  some  lines  than  along  others,  if  "  the 
mingled  colloids  forming  "  the  protoplasm  are  not  quite 
homogeneously  dispersed,  and  if  some  of  them  are  isonieric- 
■Al!y  transformed  more  easily,  or  with  less  expenditure  of 
■potion,  than  others;  and  it  will  especially  travel  along 
ipaces  occupied  chiefly  by  those  molecules  which  give  out 
molecular  motion  during  their  metamorphoses,  if  there 
should  be  any  such.  *  *  *  As  is  shown  by  those 
transformations  that  so  rapidly  propagate  themselves 
■ough  colloids,  molecules  that  have  undergone  a  certain 
^ange  of  form,  are  apt  to  communicate  a  like  change  of 
1  to  adjacent  molecules  of  the  same  kind — the  impact 
icb  overthrow  is  passed  on  and  produces  another  over- 
Jirow.  *  *  *  Is  this  action  limited  to  strictly  isomeric 
BnVistances?  or  may  it  extend  to  substances  that  are  closely 
altied^  #  *  #  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  does. 
Already  when  treating  of  the  nutrition  of  parts,  it  waa 
pointed  out  that  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  a  power  pos- 
sesscfl  by  each  tissue  to  build  up,  out  of  the  materials 
brought  to  it,  moleniles  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  which 
it  is  formed.  *  •  *  If  this  be  a  general  principle  of 
tissiie-growth  and  repair,  we  may  conclude  that  it  will 
apply  in  the  case  before  us.  A  wave  of  molecular  disturb- 
ance passing  along  a  tract  of  mingled  colloids  closely  allied 
in  comjiosition,  and  isoniericallv  transforming  the  molecules 
of  one  of  tliem,  will  be  apt  at  the  same  time  to  form  some 
^Bew  molecules  of  the  same  type,  at  any  place  where  there 
^^ket  the  proximate  components,   either  uncombined  or 
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feebly  combined  in  some  not  very  different  way.  *  *  * 
That  is  to  say,  a  wave  of  molecular  disturbance  diffused 
from  a  centre,  and  travelling  furthest  along  a  line  where  lie 
most  molecules  that  can  be  isomerically  transformed  with 
facilitv.  will  be  likelv  at  the  same  time  to  further  differen- 
tiate  this  line,  and  make  it  more  characterized  than  before 
by  the  easy-transformability  of  its  molecules." 

Bef erring  the  reader  to  the  JPrinciplea  of  Biology  for  the 
details  and  conclusion  of  this  abridged  argument,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  him  that  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  the 
interpretations  of  nerve-structure  and  nerve-function  were 
grounded  on  a  conception  which  is  a  corollary  from  the 
conception  recalled  above;  and  that  sundry  verifications 
were  there  found.  We  saw  that  the  quantity  of  effect  pro- 
duced by  irritated  nerve-fibre,  increases  with  the  distance 
between  the  place  of  irritation  and  the  place  of  discharge; 
and  this  accumulation  of  force  we  found  to  be  just  that 
which  would  result  from  a  wave  of  isomeric  transformation 
through  matter  of  the  required  kind  (§  19).  We  saw,  too, 
that  the  ultimate  nitrogenous  nerve-threads  are  severally 
sheathed  in  a  peculiar  substance,  which,  judging  by  its  un- 
equalled molecular  complexity,  is  less  capable  than  any 
other  known  substance  of  transferring  molecular  motion, 
and  therefore  best  fitted  to  prevent  lateral  loss  of  that 
growing  wave  of  molecular  motion  which  a  nerve-fibre 
transmits.  And  we  further  saw  that  a  close  analogy  exists 
between  this  assumed  propagation  of  isomeric  change  along 
a  nerve-fibre,  and  certain  observed  propagations  of  like 
changes  along  fibres  of  other  substances  (§  34).  To  which 
let  me  here  add  the  fact  that  protoplasm  and  its  derivatives 
are  distinguished  by  the  great  number  of  their  isomeric 
forms,  and  the  great  facility  with  which  these  are  changed 
by  very  various  agents;  so  that  in  regarding  a  nervous  dis- 
charge as  a  wave  of  isomeric  transformation,  we  are  regard- 
ing it  as  one  out  of  the  many  such  transformations  which 
living  matter  continually  undergoes. 
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^M  §  224.  Another  preliminary  step  remains.  We  have 
^^b  observe  the  possible  modes  in  wLieh  a  line  of  nervoue 
communication  may  be  improved.  When,  through  undif- 
ferentiated tissue,  there  has  passed  for  the  first  time  a  wave 
of  disturbance  from  some  plai-e  where  molecular  motion  ia 
liberated  to  some  place  where  it  is  absorbed,  the  line  of 
least  resistance  followed  must  be  an  indefinite  and  irregular 
one.  Fully  to  understand  the  genesis  of  nerve,  then,  we 
must  understand  the  pliysioal  attiona  which  change  thia 
vague  course  into  a  definite  channel,  that  becomes  ever  more 
permeable  as  it  is  more  used. 

Several  actions  conduce  to  this  result.  The  first  is  that 
already  described,  by  which,  along  a  line  of  discharge, 
there  is  a  genesis  of  the  matter  most  capable  of  com- 
municating the  discbarge.  Every  time  an  incipient  nerve 
is  traversed  by  another  wave  of  molecular  motion,  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  further  formation  of  the  molecules  which  are 
isomerically  transformed  by  the  wave  and  pass  it  on  in  being 
transformed.  This  process  acts  with  continually-increasing 
power,  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  progressing 

limitation  of  the  wave  to  a  well-marked  line,  enables  it  to 
produce  more  decided  effects  along  that  line.  An  illustra- 
tion will  here  help  us.  When  a  body  of  water  flows  over  a 
Gurface  offering  no  distinct  course,  it  thins  out  into  wide- 
spread shallows  near  its  margin,  where  it  is  almost  motion- 
less; and  it  lias  but  little  motion  even  along  its  central 
deepest  parts.  But  if  the  inundation  is  long  continued,  the 
abraiding  action  of  the  current  along  these  central  deepest 
parts  where  it  moves  fastest,  tends  to  deepen  its  channel 
there  more  than  elsewhere.  A  secondary  residt  is  a  retreat 
of  the  water  from  the  shallows — the  current  becomes  raoro 
concentrated.  In  proportion  as  it  becomes  more  concen- 
trated the  force  of  its  central  part  becomes  preater  still,  and 
the  deepening  more  rapid;  which  entails  a  further  drawing 

Kof  the  margins  and  a  further  addition  to  the  excavating 
ce.  So  that  the  growing  definiteness  of  the  current 
: 
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brings  a  growing  power  of  making  its  channel  quite  definite. 
Now  though  in  the  case  before  us  we  have  not  a  motion  of 
matter  over  matter,  but  a  transfer  of  molecular  motion  from 
molecules  to  molecules,  the  parallel  holds.  Any  greater 
effect  produced  by  the  transfer  along  one  part  of  its 
originally-broad  course,  similarly  tends  to  concentrate 
the  transfer  along  this  part,  and  thus  to  intensify  the 
action  which  makes  this  part  a  precisely-marked  chan- 
nel. A  further  facilitation  results  from  an  absolute 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  nervous  discharge.  The  more 
permeable  the  line  of  molecules  becomes,  the  greater  be- 
comes the  initial  quantity  of  molecular  motion  it  draughts 
off.  As  with  water,  the  formation  of  a  definite  channel  not 
only  makes  the  transfer  easier  and  adds  to  the  excavating 
power  of  the  current,  supposing  its  volume  be  constant,  but 
also  (if  the  reservoir  can  supply  more)  augments  the  volume 
carried  away,  which  again  adds  to  the  excavating  power; 
so  the  formation  of  a  better  line  of  nervous  communication 
is  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  wave  that  sets  out  to 
traverse  it,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  channel-making 
action.  Once  more,  every  addition  to  the  mole- 
cular motion  transmitted,  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  each 
discharge  in  overcoming  an  obstacle.  Suppose  the  greater 
part  of  its  channel  has  become  tolerably  permeable,  but  that 
at  some  place  in  it  the  colloidal  matter  is  less  transformed 
than  elsewhere  into  the  fit  type.  Then  the  more  the  rest  of 
its  channel  increases  in  permeability,  the  more  powerful 
must  be  the  wave  of  molecular  motion  brought  to  bear  on 
the  untransformed  part,  and  the  greater  must  be  the  tenden- 
cy to  transform  it.  Hence  the  channel  will  progress  towards 
a  state  of  uniform  permeability. 

There  is  another  possible,  and  I  think  probable,  way  in 
which  the  passage  of  a  nervous  discharge  is  made  easier. 
The  molecules  of  the  peculiar  colloid  composing  a  nerve, 
may  be  either  irregularly  arranged  or  regularly  arranged; 
and  if  irregularly  arranged  they  will  transmit  a  wave  of 
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moleciilar  motion  leas  readily  than  if  regularly  arranged. 
Now  when  a  thread  of  molecules  capable  of  the  required 
easy  isomeric  transformation  is  tirst  funned,  the  probabilities 
are  infinity  to  one  that  adjacent  molecules  will  be  unsym- 
metrically  placed  with  respect  to  one  another — they  will  not 
stand  in  polar  order.  Molecules  that  are  Inglily  complex 
and  massive,  either  do  not  crystallize  at  all  or  crystallize 
with  great  difficulty.  Either  their  colloidal,  non-polar 
arrangement  is  a  permanent  one,  or  it  is  one  out  of  which 
they  pans  into  a  polar  arrangement  very  slowly,  under 
special  conditions.  Nevertheless,  molecules  of  every  typ» 
have  a  form  of  distribution  in  which  their  polar  forces  are 
in  equilibrium.  Towards  this  they  must  ever  taud,  however 
feebly;  and  towards  this  every  slight  molecular  disturbance 
enables  them  to  approach.  Heuce,  if  through  a  line  of 
colloidal  molecules  wholly  out  of  [lolar  arrangement,  there 
pass  successive  waves  of  molecular  motion,  each  will  help 
adjacent  molecules  towards  polar  arrangement,  or  state  of 
equilibrium.    Let  us  consider  the  concomitants. 

To  aid  our  conceptions  wc  will  as  before  (§  19)  take  the 
rude  analogy  furnished  by  a  row  of  bricks  on  end,  which 
overthrow  one  another  in  aucccsaion.  If  such  bricks  on  end 
have  been  adjusted  so  that  their  faces  are  all  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  series,  the  change  will  be  jiropagated  along 
them  with  the  least  hindrance;  or,  under  certain  conditions, 
with  the  greatest  multiplication  of  the  original  impulse. 
For  when  so  placed,  the  impact  each  brick  gives  to  the  next, 
being  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  series,  will  be  wholly  effec- 
tive; but  when  they  are  otherwise  placed  it  will  not.  If  the 
bricks  stand  with  their  faces  variously  askew,  each  in  falling 
will  have  a  motion  more  or  less  diverging  from  the  line  of 
the  series;  and  hence  only  a  part  of  its  momentum  will 
impel  the  next  in  the  required  direction.  Now  though  in 
the  case  of  a  series  of  molecules  the  action  can  be  by  no 
so  simple,  yet  the  same  principle  holds.  The  isomeric 
B  of  a  molecule  must  diffuse  a  wave  which  is  greater 
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in  some  one  direction  than  in  all  others.  If  so,  there  are 
certain  relative  positions  of  molecules  such  that  each  will 
receive  the  greatest  amount  of  this  wave  from  its  predeccsBQr, 
and  will  so  receive  it  as  most  readily  to  produce  a  like  change 
in  itself.  A  series  of  molecules  thus  placed  must  stand  in 
s\Tnmctrical  relations  to  one  another — polar  relations.  And 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bricks,  anv 
de^dation  from  symmetrical  or  polar  relations  will  involve 
a  profK)rtionate  deduction  from  the  efficiency  of  the  shock, 
and  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  molecular  motion  given 
T)ut  at  the  far  end.  But  now,  what  is  the  indirect 

result  when  a  wave  of  change  passes  along  a  line  of  mole- 
cules thus  unsymmetrically  placed?  The  indirect  result  is 
that  the  motion  which  is  not  passed  on  by  the  unsymmetri- 
cally-placed  molecules,  goes  towards  placing  them  sym- 
metrically. Let  us  again  consider  what  happens  with  our 
row  of  bricks.  When  one  of  these  in  falling  comes  against 
the  next,  standing  askew,  its  impact  is  given  to  the  nearest 
angle  of  this  next,  and  so  tends  to  give  this  next  a  motion 
round  its  axis.  Further,  when  the  next  thus  moved  delivers 
its  motion  to  its  successor,  it  does  this  not  through  the  angle 
on  the  side  that  was  struck,  but  through  the  diagonally- 
oppr>site  angle;  and,  consequently,  the  reaction  of  its  impact 
on  its  successor  adds  to  the  rotatorv  motion  alreadv  re- 
ceivcd.  Hence  tlie  amount  of  force  which  it  does  not  pass 
on,  is  the  amount  of  force  absorbed  in  turning  it  towards 
})arallelism  with  its  neighbours.  Similarly  with  the  mole- 
cules. Each  in  falling  into  its  new  isomeric  attitude,  and 
passing  on  the  shock  to  its  successor,  gives  to  its  successor 
a  motion  which  is  all  passed  on  if  the  successor  stands  in 
polar  relation  towards  it,  but  which,  if  the  relation  is  not 
polar,  is  only  partially  passed  on — some  of  it  being  taken  up 
in  moving  the  successor  towards  a  polar  relation.  One 

more  consequence  is  to  be  observed.  Every  approach  of  the 
molecules  towards  symmetrical  arrangement,  increases  the 
amount  of  molecular  motion  transferred  from  one  end  of  the 
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Beriea  to  the  other.  Suppose  that  the  row  of  bricks,  which 
were  at  tirat  very  much  out  of  parallelism,  have  fallen,  and 
that  part  of  the  motion  given  by  each  to  the  nest  haa  gone 
towards  bringing  their  faces  nearer  to  parallelism;  and  sup- 
pose that,  without  further  changing  the  positions  of  their 
bases,  the  bricks  are  severally  restored  to  their  vertical  atti- 
^des;  then  it  will  happen  that  if  the  serial  overthrow  of 
them  is  repeated,  the  actions,  thougli  the  same  aa  before  in 
their  kinds,  will  not  be  the  same  as  before  in  their  degrees. 
Each  brick,  falling  as  it  now  does  more  in  the  line  of  the 
Beries,  will  deliver  more  of  its  momentum  to  the  next;  and 
lees  momentum  will  be  taken  up  in  moving  the  next  towards 
parallelism  with  its  neighbours.  If,  then,  the  analogy  holds, 
it  must  happen  that  in  the  gerieB  of  isomerically-c hanging 
molecules,  each  transmitted  wave  of  molecular  motion  ia 
expended  partly  in  so  altering  the  molecular  attitudes  as 
to  render  the  series  more  permeable  to  future  waves,  and 
partly  in  setting  up  changes  at  the  end  of  the  series;  that 
in  proportion  as  less  of  it  is  absorbed  in  working  this  struc- 
tural change,  more  of  it  is  deliTcred  at  the  far  end  and 
greater  effect  produced  there;  and  that  the  final  state  ia 
one  in  which  the  initial  wave  of  molecular  motion  is  trans- 
mitted without  deduction — or  rather,  with  the  Bd<lition  of 
le  molecular  motion  given  out  by  the  successive  molcoilea 
the  aeries  in  their  isomeric  falls. 


§  225,  From  beginning  to  end,  therefore,  the  develop- 

lent  of  nerve  results  from  the  passage  of  motion  along  the 

Uie  of  least  resistance,  and  the  reduction  of  it  to  a  line  of 

8  and  leas  resistance  continually.    The  first  opening  of  a 

pute  along  which  equilibrium  ia  restored  between  a  place 

where  molecular  motion  is  in  execBs  and  a  place  where  it  ia 

in  defect,  comes  within  this  formula.    The  production  of  a 

more  continnons  line  of  that  peeuHar  colloid  best  fitted  to 

[fnnsmit  tlie  molecular  motion,  also  comes  within  this  for- 

Oila;   aa  does  likewise  the  making  of  this  line  thicker  and 
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more  even.  And  the  formula  also  covers  that  final  process 
by  which  the  line,  having  been  formed,  has  its  molecules 
brought  into  the  polar  order  which  least  resists,  and  indeed 
facilitates,  the  transmission  of  the  wave. 

§  225a.  Some  qualifications  of  the  foregoing  exposition 
must  now  be  made.  Instead  of  changing  it  throughout  to 
meet  criticisms,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  repeat  the  exposi- 
tion as  given  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  editions  of  this 
work  and  then  to  indicate  the  needful  modifications. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  in  Belfast 
in  1874,  Prof.  Clerk-Maxwell  objected  to  the  hypothesis  that 
the  nerve-current  consists  of  successive  waves  of  isomeric 
change,  on  the  ground  that  the  implied  conception  was  that 
of  a  "  heat-machine,"  and  that  a  heat-machine  is  impossible 
in  the  absence  of  difference  of  temperature.  In  reply,  I  con- 
tended that  my  hypothesis  is  not  at  variance  with  this  law 
of  therm o-dynamics,  since  it  supposes  that  the  falling  of  each 
molecule  from  one  isomeric  form  to  another  is  accompanied 
by  absorption  of  heat,  and  that  the  nerve-fibre,  thereupon 
rendered  of  lower  temperature  than  the  surrounding  mat- 
ters, instantly  takes  up  from  them  heat  sufficient  to  cause  the 
molecules  to  resume  their  previous  form:  the  implication 
being  that  the  nerve-current  is  at  the  cost  of  the  heat  yielded 
by  the  imbedding  tissues.  The  discussion  which  ensued 
failed  to  draw  from  Prof.  Clerk-Maxwell  the  admission  that 
my  reply  was  adequate,  and  failed  also  to  make  me  under- 
stand his  difficulty.  This  difficulty,  as  since  explained  to  me 
by  Lord  Rayleigh,  is  that,  being  a  lower  form  of  molecular 
motion,  heat  cannot  reproduce  that  higher  form  of  molecular 
motion  implied  by  the  hypothesis.  Here  I  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  accept  the  dicta  of  these  two  distinguished 
physicists.  It  is  true  that  the  heat  supplied  by  a  sitting  hen 
apparently  suffices  to  build  up  a  variety  of  complex  com- 
pounds, some  of  which,  as  protagon,  are  more  complex  than 
any  of  those  contained  in  the  unorganized  materials  of  the 
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I  egg;  and  it  might  seem  a  fair  inference  tliat  such  being  the 
ease,  heat  must  be  capable  of  raising  a.  moleuule  of  protein 
from  a  lower  isomeric  form  to  a  liigber.  But  I  suppose 
tliere  must  be  some  lack  of  parallelism  between  the  two  cases, 
and  that  tliis  rhjthmical  isomeric  cliange  in  ner\'e-fibrB 
implies  some  further  physical  process  which  ultimate  physic- 
al principles  negative. 

What  qualiticaUon  then  must  tlie  hypothesis  undergo  to 
render  it  tenable?  Apparently  wo  must  conclude  that  in 
nerve-fibre,  as  in  the  liasues  at  large,  performance  of  func- 
tion is  accompanied  by  molecular  disintegration,  and  that 
fitness  for  subsequent  performance  of  function  is  to  be 
gained  only  by  rc-integration.  The  implication  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  molecular  change  must  be,  to  some  extent,  a 
chemical  change;  and  that  each  molecule  which  has  under- 
gone modification,  has  to  be  repaired  by  absorption  of  need- 
ful matter  from  the  nutrient  liquid  with  which  it  is  bathed. 
tThia  supposition  appears  congruous  vdilx  the  fact  that  the 
is-oylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre,  wmall  in  diameter  though  it  is, 
usists  of  a  bundle  of  atili  more  minute  fibres.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  that  such  component  fibres  as  have  conveyed  a 
wave  of  nerve-change,  and  become  thereby  temporarily  in- 
capacitated,  have  their  functions  undertaken  by  another 
gloster  of  component  fibres,  which  carry  the  next  wave,  and 
Siese,  again,  leave  the  function  to  be  afterwards  performed 
1  third  cluster,  and  so  on:  the  fibres  of  the  first  cluster 
laving  meanwhile  refitted  themselves  for  activity.  If  ao, 
s  a  parallelism  between  the  action  of  nerves  and  the 
rtion  of  muscles;  in  which  last  the  sets  of  fibres  fake  their 
9  of  action  and  rest,  while  the  muscle  as  a  whole  con- 
%  in  a  state  of  contraction. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE   GENESIS   OF   SIMPLE  NERVOUS   SYSTEMS.* 

§  226.  Careful  and  extended  observations  have  necessi- 
tated changes  in  the  cell-doctrine  as  originally  propounded. 
The  statement  that  all  organisms  of  sensible  sizes  are  made 
up  of  minute  nucleated  bodies,  completely  distinct  from  one 
another,  has  to  be  much  qualified. 

Among  botanists  a  wide  change  of  view  resulted  from  the 
discovery  that  in  the  tissues  of  plants  the  protoplasm  within 
each  cell  is  united  to  that  within  adjacent  cells  by  threads  of 
protoplasm  which  pass  through  the  respective  cell-walls:  a 
discovery  that  at  once  makes  more  comprehensible  various 
plant-movements.  Implying  a  kindred  structure,  Prof. 
Sedgwick  writes: — "It  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear 

*  In  his  Inaugural  Address  to  the  Section  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1880,  Prof.  Balfour,  after  indi- 
cating certain  new  lights  thrown  on  the  evolution  of  nervous  systems, 
remarked  concerning  the  contents  of  this  chapter : — **  These  hypotheses  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  which  have  been  widely  adopted  in  this  country,  are.  it 
appears  to  me,  not  borne  out  by  the  discoveries  to  which  I  have  called 
your  attention  to-day."  Being,  as  1  considered,  bound  to  accept  Prof. 
Balfour*s  representations,  I  was  about  to  change  essentially  the  first  part 
of  this  chapter,  when  my  attention  was  drawn  to  an  opinion  since  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  Adam  Sedgwick,  the  successor  of  Prof.  Balfour  in  the 
same  chair  at  Cambridge.  The  opinion  in  question  is  contained  in  A 
Monograph  of  the  Development  of  Peripatus  Capensia^  p.  49.  and  is  ex- 
pressed as  follows : — "  Herbert  Spencer's  view  of  the  origin  of  the  nervous 
system  may  perhaps  not  be  so  far  from  the  mark  as  at  first  sight  ap- 
peared." Taking  advantage  of  the  recent  results  of  histological  researches, 
I  have  been  led.  by  the  criticism  and  counter-criticism  above  quoted,  to 
re-cast  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  and  to  give  the  contained  hypothesis 
a  more  satisfactory  form,  I  think,  than  previously  seemed  possible* 
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■very  day  that  the  cells  compOBing  the  tissues  of  auimala  are 
bot  kolated  uults,  but  that  they  ure  connected  with  one 
pother,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  connection  known  to  exist 
ibetween  connective  tissue  cells,  cartilage  cells,  epithelial 
cells,  (fee.  And  not  only  may  the  cells  of  one  tissue  be  con- 
tiauous  with  each  other,  but  they  may  also  be  continuous 
with  the  cells  of  other  tissues  "  (pp.  47-8). 

The  revised  conception  to  which  we  are  thus  introduced, 
is  that  throughout  those  aggregations  of  Protozoa  by  which 
Metazoa  have  been  formed,  there  Las  been  an  incompleteness 
of  those  spontaneous  fissions  which,  if  complete,  would  have 
multiplied  the  Protozoa:  the  units  have  remained  connected 
by  prolongations  homologous  with  pseudopodia.     As  the 
members  of  a  compound  Rhizopod,  say  one  of  the  Fi/ramini- 
^uV<ft  AfQ  'tot  wholly  cut  off  from  one  another,  but  maintain 
^Mome  continuity  of  substance  through  perforations  in  tlie 
Haepta — as  the  living  units  which  make  up  a  Yohox  or  a 
Eaph idiophry 8 &rG\ui\A  together  by  threads  of  protoplasm 
which  traverse  their  respective  limiting  membranes;    so  it 
appears  that  seginentatior  in  a  fertilized  o\*um  does  not  abso- 
lutely isolate  the  contained  matter  of  each  segment.    In  the 
ovnm  of  Peripatua,  at  any  rate,  whiehiaexceptionally  adapted 
for  displaying  the  early  changes,  there  results  a  network  of 
protoplasm  which  unites  the  cell-masses  with  one  another. 
And  Prof.  Sedgwick,  aaj-ing  that  in  Peripatus  "  the  connec- 
^^|ion  of  cell  with  cell  is  not  a  secondary  feature  acquired  late 
^Hh  development,  but  is  primary,"  leans  to  the  conclusion  that 
^^B  the  continuity  in  the  various  cells  of  the  adult  "  is"  due  to 
^^i  primitive  continuity  which  has  never  been  broken  "(p.40). 
Thus,  then,  we  must  conceive  of  animal  tissue  as  having 
from  the  beginning  consisted  of  a  matrix  of  relatively  inert 
■  ^bstances  throughout  which  there  runs  a  nucleated  net- 
work of  living  and  active  protoplasm. 

%  2260.  Aa  shown  in  the  actions  of  a  Rhizopod,  proto- 
lasm  displays  at  once  the  properties  of  nerve  and  muscle ;  it 
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conducts  and  it  contracts.  These  united  properties  still 
characterize  it  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  an  imbedded  net- 
work. That  it  continues  to  possess  them  when  permeating 
vegetal  tissues  is  proved  by  such  actions  as  those  of  the 
Sensitive  Plant  and  the  Dioncea — actions  which  show  us 
both  the  conveyance  of  a  disturbance  and  the  production  of 
movement  at  a  distance.  And  that  the  protoplasmic  net- 
work of  animal  tissue  has  the  like  combined  traits  we  see  in 
such  simple  types  as  the  Hydra. 

Observe,  next,  that  these  properties  are  most  markedly 
displayed  where  the  protoplasm  exists  in  an  elongated  form. 
If  the  tentacle  of  a  polype  is  touched  it  contracts  with 
tolerable  promptness — with  greater  promptness  than  the 
body  contracts.  Among  the  oceanic  Hydrozoa  which,  float- 
ing or  swimming,  have  long  pendant  tentacles,  such  as 
Diphyes  and  Physalia^  the  threads  of  nucleated  sarcode  thus 
trailing  behind  or  hanging  down,  are  quickly  drawn  up  when 
struck  by  small  creatures  serving  for  prey.  These  traits  are 
in  great  measure  cause  and  consequence.  Molecular  change 
set  up  at  the  end  of  a  thread-shaped  portion  of  substance  is 
necessarily  limited  to  the  line  formed  by  the  substance.  It 
cannot  be  lost  by  diffusion  through  a  large  mass  like  that  of 
the  body,  but  must  be  concentrated  within  the  channel 
formed  by  the  sides  of  the  thread. 

This  much  premised,  let  us  now  ask  what  will  result  in  the 
body  of  a  creature  which  is  as  yet  but  little  differentiated? — 
what  will  happen  to  the  nucleated  network  of  protoplasm 
diffused  through  it?  From  the  general  law  of  the  instability 
of  the  homogeneous,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  originally- 
united  properties  of  protoplasm  will  not  remain  the  same 
throughout.  We  may  expect  a  specialization  such  as  will 
restrict  the  contractile  power  to  some  parts  of  it  and  leave 
the  power  of  conduction  to  other  parts.  How  will  this 
differentiation  be  likely  to  arise?  Suppose  the  incipiently- 
organized  mass  to  be  from  time  to  time  rudely  disturbed  by 
passing  bodies — How  will  the  effects  of  the  shocks  be 
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ilized?  May  we  not  reasonably  say  that  the  parts  of 
protoplasmic  network  whicli  become  contractile,  will  be 
of  which  the  contraction  is  least  resisted;  and,  con- 
y,  that  tile  parts  which  cannot  contract  witliout  greater 
mce  will  remain  conductive  only.  So  far  as  ascertained, 
facts  harmonize  with  this  supposition,  llnscular  fibres 
It  make  their  appearance  as  processes  of  the  epithelial 
Is  forming  the  surface  of  the  body  (see  Balfour's  Etnhry- 
,  vol.  II,  p.  GOT);  and  this  is  the  part  in  which  move- 
is  least  resisted,  since  the  ioort  matter  on  one  side  only 
!  layer,  has  to  be  carried  aloug  with  the  contracting  elc- 
mts.  Conversely,  though  tiie  primitive  nervous  elemeuts, 
ng  the  recipients  of  external  impressions,  first  arise  on  the 
surface,  yet  the  protoplasmic  network  connected  with 
,  which  takes  on  the  function  of  conducting  impres- 
-ns,  soon  becomes  established  below  the  surface:  contrac- 
this  part  of  the  network  being  opposed  by  inert  tissue 
imbedding  the  fibres  on  all  sides,  and  the  assumption  of  con- 
ducting function  solely  being  hence  favoured. 

A  further  question  now  presents  itself — By  what  physical 
the  functional  relation  established  between  these 
;ular  and  nervous  elements  aa  fast  as  they  differentiate? 
lere  is  a  not  unsatisfactory  answer.     A  portion  of  tissue 
ich,  by  disturbance  of  one  or  other  kind,  has  been  made 
contract,  is  a  portion  in  which  molar  motion  has  been  pro- 
iced  at  the  cost  of  molecular  motion:   the  one  implies  the 
other.     Contrariwise,  a  ptirtion  of  tissue  which,  by  some 
incident  force  or  stimulus,  has  been  disturbed,  but  does  not 
dergo  contraction,  is  one  in  which  the  molecular  motion 
leratedremainsfree.     In  thefirstplace.  then,  there  iscaused 
[eficiency,  and  in  the  second  place  there  ia  eauseil  a  surplus, 
lonseipiently  if,  between  the  two,  there  is  any  channel 
through  which  an  equilibrium  can  lie  established,  a  flow  of 
molecular  motion  through  it  may  be  anticipated.     Such  a 
'xists  in  the  protoplasmic  network.    Hence,  when 
incipiently-differeniiating  tissues  are  disturbed,  there  will 
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result  a  draught  from  the  portion  which  is  beginning  to  act 
as  a  sensory  organ  to  the  portion  which  is  beginning  to  act  as 
a  contractile  organ — a  draught  which,  repeated  on  each  occa- 
sion, will,  in  conformity  to  the  principle  set  forth  in  the  last 
chapter,  tend  ever  to  make  the  channel  more  permeable. 

And  then,  lastly,  observe  that  though  there  is  implied 
a  simultaneity  in  the  production  of  the  deficiency  and  the 
surplus  in  the  case  described,  so  that  the  contraction  has 
already  arisen  at  the  time  that  the  stimulus  has  been  received, 
yet  it  is  inferable  that  when  the  connecting  channel  has 
become  easily  permeable,  the  reception  of  a  stimulus  will 
cause  a  flow  through  the  channel,  and  consequent  arrival 
at  the  contracting  part  before  this  has  been  otherwise  dis- 
turbed: the  result  being  that  the  surplus  molecular  motion 
received  will  initiate  a  contraction.  Sensation,  or  that  which 
corresponds  to  it,  will  produce  motion  through  incipient 
nerves. 

§  227.  In  many  coelenterate  creatures  the  contractile 
substance  is  partly  differentiated  into  muscular  fibres;  which, 
however,  arc  distributed  in  a  diffused  way.  In  an  Actinic^ 
the  average  equality  of  the  forces  to  which  the  body  is  ex- 
posed all  round,  is  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  distinct 
muscles  and  a  distinct  nervous  system.  There  is  nothing 
which  tends  to  bring  the  contractility  to  one  place;  and 
therefore  nothing  which  causes  the  waves  of  molecular  dis- 
turbance to  take  special  courses.  Probably  in  a  sea-anemone, 
the  incipient  lines  of  nervous  discharge  are  as  much  diffused 
as  the  muscular  fibres  are  diffused.  Noting  only  the  fact 
that  the  contractile  tissue  which,  when  it  acts,  absorbs 
molecular  motion,  becomes  differentiated  before  there  arise 
distinct  nerve-fibroa  conveying  molecular  motion  from  places 
whereithasboen  evolved,  let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case  fitted 
to  make  intelligible  the  first  step  in  nervous  development. 

Suppose  that  the  process  of  continuous  gemmation,  by 
which  creatures  of  these  low  types  very  generally  multiply, 
is  so  carried  on  that  the  individuals  successively  produced 
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are  interfered  with  by  the  colonj-  more  on  one  side  than  on 

the  other  side.    Being  unsymmctrifally  conditioned  they  will 

beuome    unayminetricaUy 

IJWjflflyilU.  developed.       {Principles 

mffljM  ^-^  of  Biolwjy  %%  24C,  247.) 

^^ftilU'I/  /  Let    Fig.    5    represent   a 

I      yt\yV  \-   ''\         freature  of  this  kind  that 

'       [      ^^  /  \        grows     obliquely     away 

\  \  y  \      from  its  older  neighbours; 

\  \  \  I      and   let   A   B   stand   for 

\  \  \  the   surface    over   which 

I  ^   X.^     ^~  ^   a     the   colony   is   spreading. 

\  Then  it  must  happen  that 

iMiien  moving  objects  in  the  adjacent  water,  larger  than 
^ose   minute   ones  serving   for   prey,   come   against   the 
ereature,  first  striking  its  expanded  tentacles  and  then  ita 
tody,  the  most  exposed  part  of  its  body  C  will  be  most  fre- 
quently disturbed.     Each  time  it  is  disturbed  there  will  bo 
propagated  through  it  that  form  of  raolceiilar  change  from 
_T»hich  contraction  results,  and  there  will  occasionally  be 
"duced  more  molecules  of  this  same  tj-pe,  {PrinHples  of 
'Biology  §  303.)    That  is  to  say  C  will  become  a  place  where 
J  contractions  are  relatively  frequent  and  decided,  and 
V^here  contractile  protoplasm  is  greater  in  amount  tlian  else- 
where.   What  further  will  happen  ?    Mostly  when  a  collision 
srurs  the  tentacles  are  touched  before  the  body;   and,  for 
iona  above  given,  the  propagation  of  molecular  change 
long  them  is  comparatively  rapid.    Now  at  the  part  C,  each 
irohition  of  mechanical  motion  is  necessarily  accompanied 
Y  an  absorption  of  molecular  motion.    Consequently  when 
•om  the  disturbed  end  of  the  tentacle  D  there  has  been 
lent  a  wave  of  molecular  motion,  part  of  which  is  absorbed 
X  the  contraction  of  each  successive  portion  of  the  tentacle 
lot  a  snrplua  of  which  passes  on,  setting  up  contractions  of 
[be  portions  below,  the  final  surplus  when  the  wave  has 
"teched  d,  will  be  drafted  ofE  to  the  contractile  portion  C; 
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since  this,  being  struck  the  instant  af  ter,  and  made  to  con- 
tract, becomes  a  place  where  molecular  motion  is  absorbed. 
But  such  an  action  does  not  constitute  a  true  nervous  ac- 
tion. For  the  stimulus  applied  at  D  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
contraction  at  C.  The  contraction  at  C  is  caused  by  a  col- 
lision at  C;  and  the  discharge  from  d  to  C  cannot  take  place 
until  after  the  contraction  at  C  has  conmienced.  Neverthe- 
less, though  not  a  nervous  action  proper,  it  may,  by  frequent 
repetition,  grow  into  one.  If  restorations  of  equilibrium  be- 
tween d  and  C  recur  often — if  they  continually  take  the 
same  route  through  the  network  of  protoplasm — if  this 
becomes  a  line  of  less  and  less  resistance  that  drafts  off  the 
molecular  motion  with  rapidity;  then,  eventually,  when  an 
approaching  body  touches  the  end  of  the  tentacle  D,  the  im- 
pulse conveyed  down  it  and  along  the  incipient  nerve  from 
d  to  C  will  reach  C  before  the  approaching  body  touches  it. 
Now  the  contractile  colloid  at  C  is  capable  of  having  its 
special  molecular  transformation  set  up  by  various  stimuli — 
bv  communicated  molecular  motion  as  well  as  bv  a  blow. 
Hence  when  a  wave  of  disturbance  reaches  it  before  it  re- 
ceives a  blow,  it  will  boirin  to  contract  in  anticipation  of  the 
blow.  A  rude  touch  at  the  end  of  the  tentacle  D,  will,  by 
the  shrinking  it  sets  up  at  C,  cause  withdrawal  of  the  body 
from  the  source  of  danger. 

§228.  To  avoid  complications  of  statement,  I  have  pre- 
sented this  primitive  nervous  action  under  a  simpler  form 
than  that  which  aotuallv  occurs.  For  the  wave  of  molecular 
motion  has  to  be  conveyed  not  to  a  single  point  but  to  a 
portion  of  contractile  colloid  having  considerable  extension, 
many  parts  of  which  simultaneously  become  places  where 
molecular  motion  is  being  absorbed.  Hence  the  wave  pass- 
ing to  it  will  somewhere  on  its  way  tend  to  divide  according 
to  the  respix*tive  tensions  towards  these  respective  parts. 
What  will  result? 

Fig.  6  represents  the  same  general  distribution  as  before. 
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rlpUL  tbe  difference  that  tlie  maaa  of  contractile  colloid  C,  is 
marked  in  dotted  lines,  and  that  at  e  the  line  o£  nervous  coni- 
SflkMlu.  muuieation  is  shown  to  take  divergent 

fflSwUlViH  ^^^  re-divergent  courses  towards  differ- 

^^i»\lVl/  ^^^  parts  of  O.    For  this  is  the  atnictnro 

IT^s^N,  implied.    The  same  tendency  towards  re- 

\       I     '^^\  storation  of  equilibrium  which  cauaea  the 

I  \  \''\  wave  to  go  from  d  to  C,  will  also  cause 
[  \  ^\        it  to  distribute  itself  with  tolerable  even- 

»  jtftta     \  \      ^^^  t^  ^"  parts  of  C;  since  to  any  part 

t  \fc        V  which   by   contracting   becomes   tuinus 

inolecular  motion,  the  adjacent  parts  must  ever  tend  to  yield 
Bome  of  their  relative  surplus,  and  this  must  find  its  way 
along  some  line  of  least  resistance. 

Let  us  now  ask  what  will  happen  at  the  place  «,  As  was 
shown  in  the  last  chapter,  the  formation  cf  a  nerve-thread 
capable  of  conveying  with  facility  a  wave  of  molecular 

■Bkotion,  implies  a  definite  line  pursued  by  the  wave  and  a 
jjtetinite  adjustment  of  tbe  molecules  to  that  line;  and, 
JBonaeqiiently,  such  adjustment  of  the  molecules  as  serves 
for  a  wave  in  one  direction  will  not  serve  for  waves  in 
other  directions.  At  the  place  c,  then,  where  the  wave 
breaks  up  and  its  parts  diverge,  the  molecules  cannot  so  ar- 

Kinge  themselves  as  to  conduct  with  facility  all  parts  of  the 
Bve.  Recurring  to  our  old  simile,  Lf  a  regularly-arranged 
ne  of  bricks  on  end  comes  to  a  place  where  there  is  a 
cluster  of  bricks  on  end,  from  wLich  diverge  other  lines  of 
regularly-ar ranged  bricks  on  end.  it  ia  clear  that  when  the 

first  line  is  overthrown  at  its  beginning  and  delivers  its  im- 

olse  into  the  cluster,  the  bricks  forming  the  cluster  must 

>  irrepidarly  overthrown — cannot  fall  in  the  same  direc- 

ms  with  all  the  divergent  lines;   and  no  repetitions  of  the 

i  can  adjust  the  bricks  of  the  cluster  into  attitudes 

ftiat  will  do  this.     Ilence  at  the  point  e  there  will  remain 

tame  of  the  nerve-colhiid  in  an  amorphous  state.     Though 

stween  the  incoming  line  and  the  chief  outgoing  line  (if 
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one  carries  much  more  of  the  wave  than  the  rest)  there  may 
at  last  arise  a  polar  arrangement  of  the  molecules,  yet  this 
cannot  also  happen  with  the  minor  outgoing  lines.  But  if 
at  e  the  molecules  remain  unarranged,  the  wave  of  molecular 
motion  brought  there  will  be  checked;  and  by  as  much  as  it 
is  checked  will  tend  to  cause  decompositions  among  the  un- 
arranged molecules.  As  when  bricks  placed  askew  fall 
against  one  another,  their  angles  are  more  liable  to  damage 
than  the  angles  of  bricks  placed  symmetrically;  so  a  non- 
polar  arrangement  of  the  molecules  subjects  them  to  destroy- 
ing forces  which  they  are  saved  from  by  a  polar  arrange- 
ment. Now  if  decomposition  occurs  at  e,  additional  mole- 
cular motion  must  be  disengaged;  so  that  along  the 
outgoing  lines  there  will  be  discharged  an  augmented  wave. 
Thus  there  will  arise  at  e  something  having  the  character  of 
a  ganglion-corpuscle. 

That  the  structure  represented  is  like  no  known  struc^ 
ture,  is  true.  The  most  conspicuous  deviation  from  fact  is 
in  the  wide  spreading  of  the  lines  between  e  and  C.  And  it 
may  be  asked — How  does  their  divergence,  which  appears 
a  necessity  of  the  argument,  become  so  modified  as  to  corre- 
spond with  the  observed  distribution?  I  reply  that  though 
the  process  of  direct  equilibration  will  not  change  this  dis- 
tribution in  the  required  way,  it  can  be  so  changed  by  the 
process  of  indirect  equilibration.  {Principl^^  of  Biology 
§  1(U.)  When  in  the  course  of  further  evolution  neighbomv 
ing  parts  acquire  distinct  structures,  fibres  occupying  so 
much  space  as  tliose  between  e  and  C  will  be  in  the  way. 
An  individual  in  which  the  lines  as  they  leave  the  point  e  do 
not  diverge  so  widely,  will  therefore  have  an  advantage. 
And  gradually,  by  survival  of  the  fittest,  there  will  result  a 
t\T>e  that  has  these  once  divergent  fibres  concentrated  into  a 
bundle,  the  members  of  which  part  companv  onlv  when  thev 
arrive  at  C. 

A  more  serious  objection  may  be  raised.    The  processes 
given  off  by  ganglion-cells  do  not  ordinarily  continue  on- 
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■'itrards  as  fibres  that  end  in  musclea,  in  the  way  implied.  Tha 
rpothesia  as  ahove  sketched  out,  is  at  variance  with  the 
rawings  of  the  biolf^ist.  But  this  seemingly  fata!  objee- 
a  may,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  met, 

§  239.  For  there  remains  to  be  introduced  a  complication 
which  I  have,  for  simplicity  sake,  omitted;   and  this  com- 
plication implies  a  struuture  that  corresponds  with  fact. 
Throughout  the  exposition  we  have  attended  only  to  the 
;aused  by  the  recurring  excitations  of  a  single  ten- 
wte;   and  the  nervous  structure  described  could  arise  only 
a  a  case  of  this  imaginary  simplicity.    In  reality  the  excita- 
ItiODS  are  received  by  many  tentacles,  each  of  which  scuds  a 
■mve  of  disturbance  to  all  parts  of  the  contractile  mass  C.    It 
1,'does  not  follow  that  for  every  tentacle  there  must  be  formed 
1  independent  set  of  nervous  connexions  Hke  tliat  shoivn 
labove.     Though  each  afferent  fibre  will  need  some  place 
wti  divergence  f,  yet  from  each  such  place  of  divergence, 
t  is  not  needful  to  have  a  separate  nerve-fibre  to  each  of 
the  separate  parts  of  C  that  have  to  contract  simultaneously. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  inferable  that  as  for  each  afferent  fibre 
there  will  be  some  place  of  divergence  e,  whence  its  wave  of 
molecular  motion  begins  to  distribute  itself;    so,  for  each 
^^vfferent  fibre  communicating  with  each  part  of  C,  there  will 
^B)k  an  analogous  place  of  convergence,  where  all  the  por- 
^^Kons  of  waves  going  to  that  part  will  unite.      That  tho 
^^■ature  of  the  required  structures  may  lie  clearly  concei- 

^B^ ved,  let  us  first  illus- 

^K  '^-  "-— ^""-"^  trate,       diagrammati- 

-  cally,  tho  needful  con- 

'  nexions.  In 

^-  _- 1^  rip.7.  let  A  stand  for 

''"^  half  a   dozen   afferent 

^bres,  while  the  dots  at  i  stand. for  the  points  of  divergence 

lat  arise  as  above  explained.     Then  if,  in  the  muscle  to 

llich  the  wave  ia  distributed,  there  are  half  a  dozen  contrac- 
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tile  parts  to  be  independentlj  supplied,  it  is  manifest  that 
instead  of  an  independent  fibre  diverging  from  each  of  the 
points  a,  and  running  to  each  of  these  half-dozen  con- 
tractile parts,  the  same  end  will  be  achieved  if  there  are 
half  a  dozen  efferent  fibres  E,  setting  out  from  so  many 
points  e,  which  severally  receive  fibres  from  all  the  points 
a.  Such  an  arrangement  will  indeed  be  more  efficient; 
since  along  a  fibre  which  conveys  a  larger  wave,  composed 
of  many  smaller  waves,  there  will  arise  a  greater  facility  for 
transmission  than  would  arise  along  fibres  that  conveyed 
the  smaller  waves  separately.  A  still  simpler  system 

of  connexions  will  serve  equally  well,  or — for  reasons  like 

those  just  assigned — 
still  better.  To  bring 
any  one  of  the  points 
a  into  connexion  with 
all  the  points  «,  there 
does  not  need  a  sepa- 
rate fibre  all  the  way 
to  each.  The  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  8, 
or  that  shown  in 
Fig.  9,  will  sufiice. 
Nor  must  even  this  more  integrated  set  of  connexions  be 
repeated  in  full  for  each  of  the  points  a.    In  Fig.  10,  each 

point  a  is  joined  with 
every  point  e,  by  a 
much  smaller  number 
of  fibres.  And  since 
the  fibres  in  this  svs- 


j'4ma 


^tfiLS- 


.mi^a 


tem  will  be  more  used  than  those  in  any  other  system,  they 
vdW  become  more  permeable  channels. 

Will  this  kind  of  structure  result  from  the  convergence 
and  divergence  of  waves  of  molecular  motion  following 
lines  of  least  resistance?  We  may  infer  that  it  will.  If 
to  some  point  a  in  Fig.  9,  there  has  been  brought  by  the 
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afferent  fibre  from  a  teotaclc  a  wave  of  molecular  motion; 
if  all  the  points  e  are  the  beginnings  of  efferent  fibres 
severally  ending  in  separate  portions  of  a  contractile  mass, 
which  by  contractiug  has  just  become  a  place  where  mole- 
cular motion  is  absorbed;  if,  therefore,  between  this  point 
a  and  all  the  points  ^,  there  arise  molecular  tensions;  then 
the  restoration  of  equilibrium  will  be  eilected  by  waves  of 
luoleeular  motion  which,  following  a  common  route  for  some 
distance,  will  break  up  and  diverge  on  approaching  the 
points  e — the  numbers  and  positions  of  the  places  of  di- 
vergence being  determined  by  local  conditions.  Further, 
if  from  another  of  the  points  a,  a  wave  has  similarly  to 
find  its  way  along  hues  of  least  resistance  to  all  the  points 
e,  it  will  do  so  by  passing  into  some  near  point  of  this 
same  plexus.  So  that  between  all  the  points  o  and  all 
the  points  e,  there  will  be  produced  numerous  places  of 
converging  and  diverging  communication;  each  of  which, 
for  reasons  above  assigned,  will  be  a  place  containing  nu- 
arranged  and  nnstable  molecules  of  nerve-matter,  liable  to 
be  decomposed  when  disturbed,  and  to  pass  on  in  increased 
mnts  the  waves  that  disturb  them. 

Now  if  instead  of  the  regularly  arranged  lines  and 
(x>mt«,  we  conceive  lines  and  points  irregularly  arranged; 
and  if  instead  of  tlie  half-dozen  afferent  fibres  and  as  many 
efferent  fibres,  we  supjjose  a  score  or  more  of  each  (which 
we  must  do  to  correspond  with  even  the  simplest  observ- 
able cases);  and  if  we  proportionately  complicate  the  con- 
necting plexus;  we  shall  have  something  like  a  ganglion. 
Yi-r  11  fpri^^cnf"  -'-i-  ■>  ■-■•^-.■^-irr:  That  it  is  less  intrl- 
.— ^  lite  than  an  actual  gang- 

^j^  .11.  ... —  -'■...  'i<in  is  what  might  be  ex- 

ljecte<l.  The  conditions 
presented  by  a  mass  of 

itoplasm  nut  of  which  a  ganglion  is  evolved,  are  sure 
■to  cause  great  irregularities;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  in  the  course  of  its  evohitiooj  there  are  likely  to  arise 
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many  incipient  lines  of  connexion  which  do  not  develop 
further  because  others  have  superseded  thenL  The  agree- 
ment between  inference  and  observation  is^  I  think,  aa 
close  as  we  can  reasonably  look  for. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  objected  that  an  actual  ganglion  diSen 
from  this  hypothetical  ganglion  in  a  more  serious  way — ^in 
not  displaying  a  definite  network.  The  microscope  dis- 
closes an  entangled  maze  of  fibres,  cells,  and  branched  pro- 
cesses, that  are  not  formed  into  a  distinct  plexus  of  con- 
nexions. To  this  my  reply  is,  that  though  I  have  thus  far, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  spoken  of  these  structures  as 
definite,  it  is  not  needful  that  they  should  be  visibly  so.  A 
network  of  lines  of  least  resistance,  is  alone  requisite;  and  it 
may  be  in  part  so  formed  as  to  be  visible  and  in  part  so  un- 
formed as  to  be  invisible.  This  qualification  must  be  borne 
in  mind  as  applying  throughout  the  chapters  that  are  to 
follow. 

§  230.  Let  me  before  closing  dispose  of  a  remaining 
objection.  A  critical  reader  may  ask — How  can  a  state  of 
molecular  tension  between  two  places  separated  by  a  great 
mass  of  amorphous  organic  substance,  cause  transmission 
along  a  definite  line  that  divides  and  sub-divides  in  the  way 
described? 

Doubtless  such  a  process  is  not  easy  to  imagine  under  the 
conditions  we  are  apt  to  assume.  But  the  apparent  difficulty 
disappears  when,  instead  of  the  conditions  we  are  apt  to 
assume,  we  take  the  conditions  which  actually  occur.  The 
error  naturally  fallen  into  is  that  of  supposing  these  actions 
to  go  on  in  creatures  of  considerable  bulk ;  whereas  observa- 
tion warrants  us  in  concluding  that  they  go  on  in  extremely 
small  creatures.  The  type  of  nervous  system  approaching 
nearest  in  simplicity  to  the  hypothetical  one  described,  we 
find  among  the  Polyzoa — creatures  of  almost  microscopic 
minuteness.  The  total  length  of  an  individual  Polysoon  is 
from  a  40th  to  a  20th  of  an  inch;   and  if  we  set  down  the 
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distance  from  tlie  roots  of  the  tentacles  to  the  nearest  point 
of  the  muscle  at  a  1 00th  of  au  inch,  we  shall  be  much  beyond 
the  mark.  When  the  scale  is  thus  immensely  reduced,  the 
physical  processes  described  become  comprehensible.  The 
thickness  of  protoplasm  through  which  these  restorations  of 
equilibrium  are  effected  being  recognized  as  about  the 
thickness  of  stout  peper,  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  molecular  tensions,  and  transmissions  of  mole- 
cular motion,  to  take  place  in  the  way  alleged,  with  the 
inferred  results. 

The  structure  described  having  been  first  formed  on 
this  extremely  small  scale,  admits  of  eventual  enlargement 
to  any  scale.  Conducing  to  the  preservation  and  growth 
of  the  individual;  inherited  by  progeny  capable  from 
the  aid  it  yields  of  growing  atill  larger;  and  bequeathed 
with  its  accumulated  increments  of  size  and  development  to 
successively  higher  types,  that  spread  into  better  habitats 
and  adopt  more  profitable  modes  of  life ;  this  mere  rudiment 
may,  in  course  of  geologic  epochs,  evolve  into  a  conspicuous 
nervous  apparatus  possessed  by  a  creature  of  large  size. 
And  BO  by  this  alow  indirect  method  there  may  be  estab- 
lished lines  of  nervous  communication  where  direct  estab- 
^Jjehment  of  them  would  be  imposeible. 

^^to-  Finally,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
^Ipil^ument  does  not  necessitate  the  aeaertion  that  the  primi- 
^^^ve  nervous  system  was  formed  in  this  particular  way.    The 
essence  of  tlie  argument  is,  that  to  some  place  of  greatest 
and  moat  frequent  contraction,  lines  of  dischai^e  will  be 
formed  from  places  habitually  touched  before  this  contrac- 
tion is  set  up;  and  the  case  I  havp  chosen  is  one  which  lent 
itself  moet  readily  for  explanation — not  one  therefore  as- 
■-  awted  to  be  acttial.    With  this  caveat  let  us  now  pass  from 
e  simplest  case  to  more  complex  cases. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   GENESIS   OF   COBIPOUND   NEBV0U8   SYSTEMS. 

§  231.  When  contemplating  the  incipient  differentiation 
of  the  psychical  life  from  the  physical  life  (§  140),  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  special  senses  arise  through  local 
modifications  of  nutrition  caused  by  the  special  agents  re- 
sponded to.  In  some  of  the  lowest  animals  the  semi- 
transparent  body  is  coloured  green,  red,  or  brown,  by. 
scattered  portions  of  a  matter  akin  to  the  colouring  matter 
of  plants;  and  the  sensitiveness  of  these  creatures  to  light  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  assimilative  actions  which  light  sets  up 
in  this  matter.  Higher  animals  also  habitually  contain 
pigment,  in  cells  and  scattered  granules;  and  though  these 
are  not  limited  to  the  superficial  tissue,  they  are  ordinarily 
most  abundant  in  it.  Of  course  the  nutrition  of  deep- 
seated  portions  of  pigment  goes  on  in  the  absence  of  light 
But  though  light  is  certainly  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
nutrition  of  pigment,  and  perhaps  not  the  chief  cause,  thei* 
is  evidence  that  it  is  a  cause;  since  pigment-grains  near 
the  surface  commonly  increase  in  size  or  number  or  both 
when  much  exposed  to  light.  At  any  rate,  we  may  safely 
say  that  in  some  kinds  of  pigment  produced  in  animal  tissue, 
light  produces  marked  molecular  changes. 

Now  the  rudimentary  eye  consists  of  a  few  pigment- 
grains  under  the  outermost  dermal  layer;  and  hence 
we  may  infer  that  rudimentary  vision  is  constituted  by 
the  wave  of  disturbance  which  a  sudden  change  in  the 

states  of  these  pigment-grains  propagates  through  the  body. 
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bSow  Biich  pigment-grains  become  concentrated  in  the  parti- 
l.cular  places  they  may  moat  advantageously  occupy  we  need 
I  not  consider  at  any  length.  Other  things  equal,  they  will 
I  developmostwhere  most  hgbt  falls, and  where,  consequently, 
fTariationa  of  light  caused  by  adjacent  things  are  strongest; 
■Jflnd  since  a  close  cluster  of  pigment-grains  when  affected,  will 

send  through  the  body  a  more  efficient  wave  of  disturbance, 
inatural  selection  will  further  the  concentration — there  will 
B'be  a  survival  of  individuals  in  which  the  approximation  is 
^greatest,  ending  in  the  formation  of  an  integrated  patch. 

The  pre-existence  of  a  sinijile  nervous  system,  akin  to 
(ijiat  described  in  the  last  chapter,  being  assumed,  let  ua 

sonsider  what  will  happen  when  incipient  vision  is  added. 


§  232.  Suppose  f.  Fig.  12,  to  be  the  cluster  of  pigment^ 
grains  constituting  the  rudimentary  eye.    And  suppose  that 
from  these  pigment-grains,  when  changed  ly  variations  in 
Lthe  amounts  of  light  falling  on  them,  there  have  been  pro- 
fated  waves  of  disturbance  into  the  mass  of  organism. 
"hen  wherever  these  waves  eventually  go,  there  will  arise 
j^-  j^     behind  these  pigment-grains  at  g,  a  plexus 
of  fibres  and  ganglion -cells.     For  reasons 
such  as  were  given  in  §  220  the  separate 
waves  setting  out  from  the  separate  dis- 
turbed pigment-grains,  and  pursuing  lines 
of  least  resistance,  will  quickly  unite;   and 
there   will   result   a   cluster   of  junctions 
occupied  by  unstable  nerve-matter,  whence 
,  the  aggregate  wave  will  direct  itself  in- 
wards. 
To  what  place  will  it  tend?    As  before,  to  the  place  where 
ftiolecular  motion  is  Iwing  absorljed.     If  immediately  after 
molecular  motion  is  liheralfd  at  /,   molecular  motion  ia 
taken  up  in  the  muscle  C,  a  molecular  tension  will  arise 
I  between  f  and   C;    and  motion  along  the   line  of  least 
•sistance  will  result.      Which   will  be  the  line  of  least 
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resistance?  Already  there  has  been  formed  a  line  of  eaq^ 
transmission  from  the  tactual  organs  to  the  muscle,  along 
the  line  ^  to  C;  and,  other  things  equal,  the  line  of  least 
resistance  from  f  to  C  will  be  one  of  which  this  pre-existing  • 
channel  forms  a  part.  Hence  the  tendency  will  be  for  the 
wave  of  molecular  motion  to  take  its  course  from  /  through 
the  underlying  plexus  g  to  the  pre-established  ganglion  at 
e;  and  gradually  to  form  a  connecting  fibre. 

What  will  be  the  functional  effects  of  this?  So  long  as 
the  nervous  communication  is  incipient,  contraction  must  be 
set  up  in  the  muscle  C,  before  molecular  motion  disengaged 
at  f  can  cause  a  state  of  tension  between  f  and  C,  and 
therefore  an  impression  on  the  rudimentary  eye  will  not 
produce  a  contraction.  The  only  advantage  derivable  from 
such  a  structure  in  this  early  stage,  would  se^n  to  be  that 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  contraction  otherwise  initiated. 
But  as  soon  as  the  channel  for  the  transmission  of  molecular 
motion  from  f  to  the  ganglion  e  becomes  tolerably  perme- 
able, the  molecular  motion  disengaged  by  an  impression  at  /, 
finding  its  way  along  this  channel^  may  reach  the  muscle 
before  the  molecular  motion  set  up  by  touch  can  reach  it; 
and  a  consequent  contraction  of  the  muscle  will  withdraw 
the  body  in  anticipation  of  touch — the  creature  will  retreat 
as  though  alarmed  by  the  approaching  object. 

§  233.  A  nervous  system  of  the  type  described  in  the  last 
chapter,  or  even  a  nervous  system  a  stage  more  complex  in 
t\T)e,  like  that  just  described,  can  effect  none  but  the 
simplest  adjustments.  Small  extensions  of  the  correspond- 
ence in  Space  and  in  Time  are  alone  achievable  by  it. 
Muscular  contraction  is  produced  by  a  certain  strength  of 
impression  on  the  tentacles,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
body  striking  them  or  the  direction  in  which  it  is  moving. 
Similarly,  the  rudimentary  eye  can  do  no  more  than  convey 
to  the  muscle  the  impression  caused  by  a  change  in  the 
quantitjy  of  incident  light;  no  matter  whether  that  change 
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caused  by  a  small  body  close  to  or  by  a  large  one  far  off, 
id  no  matter  whether  the  motion  of  the  body  is  or  is  not 
such  as  will  presently  cpuse  a  collision.  Kervous  systems 
of  these  kinds  can  bring  abont  no  special  adjustments  of  the 
inner  acts  to  special  directions  and  distances  o£  outer  objects. 
tt  U3  consider  what  further  complications  will  initiate  such 

iher  adjustments. 
Moro  muscles  than  one  are  obviously  pre-supposed ;  other- 
wise the  motion  can  vary  in  amount  only.     And  there  are 
obviously  pre-supposed  more  than  one  place  of  inde^fcndent 
stimulation;   other^vise  not  more  than  one  kind  of  impulse 
contraction  can  be  given.     If  all  the  tentacles  are  simi- 
'ly  connected  with  the  same  muscle,  or  if  the  channel  of 
munieation  which  each  pigment-grain  in  the  eye-speck 
ith  the  muscle  is  like  that  which  every  other  has,  there 
be  no  qualitative  distinctions  among  stimnli,  and  tliere- 
no  specialized  motions.     A  simple  locomotive  creature 
loved  of  course  by  muscles  and  not  by  cilia)  fulfils  the 
[uisite  conditions.     Let  us  suppose  one  that  is,  like  most 
lotive  creatures,  bilaterally  eyrometrical — one  having 
two  rudimentary  eyes  and  the  two  muscles,  or 
sets  of  muscles,  which  tlie  locomotion  of  such 
erpatures  implies.     Supjjose  that  in  Fig.  13,  a 
and  b  are  the  nerve-threads  coming  from  the 
two  rudimentary  eyea  to  the  ganglion  e:    and 
that  through  this,  each  of  these  threads  is  con- 
nected \vith  all  the  threads  in  each  of  the  two 
bundles  d  and  f,  running  to  the  muscles  G  and 
H.     Setting  ont  with   the  least  differentiated 
structure,  we  will  assume  that  by  means  of  the 
plexu.s  at  f,  each  afferent  fibre  is  similarly  con- 
nected, and  equally  well  connected,  with  each 
bundle  of  efferent  fibres.    What  will  in  such  case 
happen?      The    stimuli    continually     received 
lUgh  the  eye-specks  as  the  creature  moves  through  the 
iter,  will  act  indifferently,  and  equally,  through  the  two 
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motor  bundles  on  the  two  sets  of  muscles — the  alternating 
contractions  of  these  supplying  an  instance  of  the  rhythm  in- 
evitably generated  by  antagonistic  energies.  Only  one  spe- 
cialization of  the  movements  will  be  effected.  So  long  as  the 
changes  in  the  visual  stimuli  arising  from  objects  which  the 
creature  passes,  or  which  pass  it,  are  moderate,  the  muscles 
will  be  excited  to  moderate  contractions.  But  the  approach 
of  a  large  object,  causing  sudden  and  strong  impressions  on 
the  rudimentary  eyes,  will  send  to  the  muscles  sudden  and 
strong  discharges,  making  them  violently  contract  so  as  to 
produce  a  dart — a  dart  which,  though  made  at  random,  will 
usually  decrease  the  chance  of  being  caught,  if  the  approach- 
ing body  is  a  predatory  animal.  But  now,  however  much 
alike  the  connexions  of  the  two  afferent  fibres  with  the  two 
bundles  of  efferent  fibres  may  have  originally  been,  it  must 
happen  in  virtue  of  the  universal  law  of  the  instability  of  the 
homogeneous,  that  they  will  become  in  some,  or  rather  in 
most,  individuals  of  the  species,  slightly  unequal.  Let  the 
cells,  processes  and  fibres  of  the  ganglion  c,  be  congenitally 
developed  in  such  ways  that  the  fibre  d  has  somewhat  easier 
communication  with  the  bundle  d  than  with  the  bundle  f,  or 
vice  versd  ;  and  let  the  connexions  of  the  fibre  h  similarly 
deviate  from  complete  equality.  The  effects  on  ordinary 
locomotion  and  on  the  motion  of  escape  just  described,  will 
be  insignificant;  but  there  will  occur  under  certain  circum- 
stances modified  motions  of  great  significance.  Suppose  that 
on  the  side  A,  an  adjacent  small  object  produces  in  the  eye- 
speck,  and  sends  through  the  optic  fibre,  a  moderate  disturb- 
ance. If  the  connexions  of  this  fibre  with  the  efferent  bundle 
f  are  better  than  its  connexions  with  the  efferent  bundle  d^ 
the  muscle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  will  contract 
most;  and  the  body  (supposing  it  to  bend  like  that  of  a  fish) 
will  be  turned  away  from  the  object  which  produced  the  im- 
pression. If,  contrariwise,  its  connexions  with  the  bundle 
on  its  own  side  are  the  best,  the  body  will  be  turned  towards 
the  object.    Xow  in  many  cases  the  object  is  one  that  will 
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i  for  footL     If,  then,  this  c 


1  the  I 


ingenital  variation  i 

fbervous  connexions  ig  sitcli  that  a  iiioiterate  stimulus  on  the  1 
eye-speck  tnakea  the  body  turn  away  from  the  object  yield-  I 
ing  the  stimulus,  the  individual  will  lose  rather  than  gain  by 
the  incipient  vision;   ami  will  therefore  disappear.    A  con-  J 

Ltrary  variation  of  structure,  entailing  a  contrary  effect,  will  J 
ronduce  to  tlie  welfare  of  the  individual  on  every  occasion  1 
when  the  object  towards  which  the  body  is  turned  is  food.  | 

rEach  diachai^e  thus  sent  in  excess  towards  the  one  set  of  ] 
muscles,  will  increase  the  relative  permeability  of  the  one  set 

fof  channels  over  the  other;  making  the  one-sidedness  of  the 
next  discharge  greater  still.     And  since  the  more  decided 
this  tendency  becomes  the  more  decidedly  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  will  be  furthered,  the  creatiu-e's  life  will,  on  the 
average  of  cases,  be  longer,  and  the  number  of  progeny  left  i 
will  be  greater  than  is  usual  in  the  species.    I  need  scarcely   I 
add  that  among  descendants  inheriting  this  modi5cation,  ] 
Innctionally  increased  during  the  entire  life  of  the  parent,  J 
the  same  causes  will  insure  not  simply  continuance  of  it  but-j 
rogresaive  development.  I 

§  234.  A  further  step  may   now  be  taken.     The  ad-  I 

Jitages  derivable   from   nidimentary   eyes   such   as  are  i 

above  supjiosed,   will   increase   as   the   eyes   are   evolved,  I 
whether  in  size  or  in  structnre.      A  larger  sensitive  area  I 
will,  other  things  equal,  render  the  creature  impressible  by 
nailer  objects  and  by  remoter  objects,  thereby  conducing 
D  its  welfare;  so  that  survival  of  the  fittest  will  favour  the 
[growth  of  visual  spots  made  up  of  numerous  sensitive  ele- 
ments.     As  this  multiplication  of  sensitive  elements  pro-  . 
gresses  the  ganglionic  plexus  unrlemeath  the  eye-speck  will  I 
develop,  and  there  will  fall  an  additional  amount  of  function  | 
on  the  fihres  connecting  it  with  the  central  ganglion.    Tliifl  I 
increase  of  function  may  entail  either  increased  thickness  I 

tf  these  fibers  or  increased  number  of  them.  The  one 
rill  arise  from  inheritance  of  fuuctlonally-produced  medi- 
cations.    The  other  will  arise  from  inheritance  of  in-  J 


will, 
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cidental  variations;  since  we  have  clear  proof  that  in  a 
cluster  of  homologous  parts  there  occasionally  arises  a  mem- 
ber in  excess  of  the  normal  number.  Assuming  that  a 
bundle  of  nerve-fibres  connecting  the  enlarged  eje  with  the 
central  ganglion  has  been  thus  established,  let  us  ask  what 
will  happen.  From  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous  it 
follows,  as  before,  that  however  completely  alike  may  at  first 
have  been  the  connexions  of  these  fibres  with  the  different 
parts  of  the  central  ganglion,  their  connexions  cannot  re- 
main alike.  And,  as  before,  it  is  clear  that  while  some 
variations  in  their  connexions  will  affect  the  movements 
of  the  creature  favourably  others  will  affect  them  unfa- 
vourably. What  are  the  favourable  variations 
likely  to  be?  If  over  the  visual  surface,  now  composed  of  a 
considerable  number  of  sensitive  elements,  the  transparent 
epidermis  has,  by  survival  of  the  fittest,  acquired  that  con- 
vexity usually  observable,  the  impressions  received  will  fall 
on  the  whole  patch  of  sensitive  elements  only  when  the 
objects  producing  them  are  opposite  to  the  patch — an  object 
much  in  advance  or  behind,  much  above  or  below,  will  cast 
a  vague  image  on  one  portion  of  the  patch  only.  Hence  if 
the  fibres  composing  the  afferent  bundle  are  not  related  with 
absolute  equality  to  all  parts  of  the  nervous  plexus  under- 
lying the  patch  of  sensitive  elements  (and  mere  differences 
of  position  must  entail  inequality)  it  will  happen  that  when, 
out  of  the  patch  of  sensitive  elements,  one  group  is  affected 
more  than  the  rest,  some  members  of  the  afferent  bundle 
will  carry  larger  waves  of  molecular  disturbance  than  the 
rest.  In  cases  where  the  muscular  system  consists,  as  sup- 
posed in  the  last  section,  of  but  two  contractile  masses 
capable  of  acting  only  as  wholes,  this  somewhat  increased 
heterogeneity  of  the  rectpio-motor  structures  will  produce 
no  definite  effects.  But  it  is  an  inductively-established  fact 
that  there  frequently  occur  variations  in  the  numbers  and 
attachments  of  muscular  bundles:  even  in  so  specific  a  type 
as  the  human,  such  variations  are  not  uncommon.    Suppos- 
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hig,  thea,  the  musclea  have  here  been  modified  some- 
what in  the  direction  of  uniltiformity,  a  fiirther  specializa- 
tion of  movements  becomes  possible.  For  a  discharge 
carried  more  largely  hy  some  fibres  of  the  incipient  optic 
nerve  than  by  others,  will,  on  arriving  at  the  central 
ganglion,  diffuse  itself  not  quite  in  the  same  way  as  one 
brought  by  all  the  fibres  in  equal  amounts.  Hence  two 
eoniewhat  different  dischargea  taking  somewhat  unlike 
courses  through  the  central  plexus  of  fibres  and  cells,  and  is- 
suing in  their  multiplied  amounts  through  a  bundle  of  effer- 
ent fibres,  will  severally  affect  this  in  diverse  ways — some 
fibres  of  the  bundle  taking  more  of  the  one  discharge  and 
eotne  more  of  the  other.  So  that  if  the  masses  of  contractile 
Bubstance  to  which  this  bundle  of  efferent  fibres  ia  distributed 
are  capable  of  any  separnteness  in  their  actions,  the  two  dis- 
charges will  work  on  them  imlike  effects,  and  the  motions 
produced  will  not  be  the  same.  Now  the  differences  in  the 
produced  motions,  relatively  to  the  objects  causing  these 
special  impressions,  are  almost  certain  to  be  advantageous  or 
disadvantageous.  And,  as  before,  the  structures  producing 
motions  that  are  on  the  average  advantageous  mil  conduce 
*o  the  long  life  of  the  individual ;  will  be  developed  by  their 
npeated  actions  during  this  long  life;  and  will  be  be- 
queathed with  some  functionally-produced  improvementB 
to  posterity. 

§  235.  It  is  not,  I  think,  difficult  to  see  that  the  same 
I  principles  continue  to  hold;  and  that  through  successive 
[  small  stages  of  analogous  kinds,  nervous  systems  may  go 
I  on  complicating.  Let  us  glance  at  the  processes  that  are 
I  likely  to  occur  in  a  centra]  ganglion  that  receives  and  sends 
I  out  many  compound  bundles  of  nerve-fibres. 

As  implied  by  what  has  been  said  above,  when  com- 
I  pound  afferent  bundles  become  channels  of  communication 
I  from  senee-organs  severally  composed  of  many  separate 
I  elements,  the  discharges  they  carry  into  the  central  gang- 
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lion  become  very  variable  in  composition,  and  diffuse  them- 
selves through  its  plexus  in  waves  that  are  never  twice 
exactly  alike.  The  fibres  composing  the  optic  nerve,  for 
example,  receive  different  sets  of  stimulations  according  to 
the  size  of  the  object,  its  form,  its  direction,  its  distance. 
Consequently  after  a  well-established  reflex  connexion  has 
been  formed  between  the  visual  impression  given  by  a 
certain  kind  of  prey  in  a  certain  position,  and  the  muacukr 
adjustment  required  to  seize  such  prey,  it  will  happen  that 
the  excitement  of  the  muscles  must  be  preceded  by,  and  ac- 
companied by,  numerous  other  excitements.  For  while  there 
are  going  on  those  relative  motions  that  end  in  bringing  the 
prey  to  the  position  which  calls  forth  the  reflex  action,  many 
changing  sets  of  impressions  are  being  made  on  the  optic 
fibres — some  of  them  conducing  to  the  approaching  reflex 
action  and  some  of  them  conducing  to  other  actions. 
Hence  in  the  central  ganglion,  numbers  of  fibres  and 
cells  become  nascently  excited  before  a  certain  group  of 
them  become  excited  in  such  way  as  to  cause  the  appro- 
priate discharge  to  the  muscles.  Now  the  nascent  excita- 
tions so  caused  are  not  lost:  they  nascently  excite  multi- 
tudinous efferent  fibres  belonging  to  various  bundles;  and 
through  them  throw  various  muscles  into  states  of  partial 
tension.  Here,  then,  is  an  ever-present  opportunity  for 
further  specialization  of  the  correspondence.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  reflex  action  above  described  is  well 
adjusted  to  catching  a  special  object  seen  in  a  special 
position,  but  that  no  means  exists  of  so  modifying  the 
reflex  action  as  to  allow  for  the  motion  which  the  object 
has  when  it  reaches  this  position.  What  will  happen? 
As  the  object  approaches  this  position  from  different  direc- 
tions, its  image  will  travel  over  different  sets  of  retinal 
elements.  In  passing  over  any  particular  set  it  excites  in 
succession  certain  groups  of  optic  fibres,  certain  clusters  of 
fibres  and  cells  in  the  central  ganglion,  and  through  them 
nascently  excites  many  efferent  fibres  with  the  muscles  they 
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supply.  The  motioD3  that  will  be  gone  througli  wLeu  the 
reflex  action  takes  place,  are  sure-  to  be  somewhat  modified 
by  these  states  of  tension  previously  given  to  muscles  not 
immediately  concerned.  The  modification  may  or  may  not 
tend  to  compensate  for  the  motion  whicli  the  object  had 
when  it  reached  the  point  where  reflex  action  was  set  up. 
But  if,  by  tending  to  compensate  for  this  motion,  the 
modification  is  beneficial,  the  structure  producing  it  will 
be  further  developed;  and,  as  before,  will  be  established  as 
an  additional  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer  rela- 
tions. 

Before  proceeding  let  us  note,  as  bearing  on  the  inter- 
pretations given  in  preceding  parts  of  thia  work,  as  well 
as  on  interpretations  about  to  be  given,  that,  as  above 
understood,  each  of  these  adjustments  o£  inner  to  outer 
relations  which  eventually  becomeB  automatic,  passes 
through  stages  in  whicli  it  ia  not  automatic.  It  begins 
as  a  sliglit  tendency  for  an  impression  or  impressions  to 
excite  some  muscle  or  muscles  more  than  the  rest. 
During  this  stage  the  passage  of  the  disturbance  through 
the  chief  nervous  centre  is  slow,  hesitating,  irregular. 
The  sense-impressions  being  an  appreciable  time  in  the 
nervous  centre  before  they  produce  partial  motor  excite- 
ments, remain  present  there  as  sense-impressions;  and  are 
then  the  equivalents  of  what,  in  higher  creatures,  we  call 
eensations.  Similarly,  the  nascent  motor  excitements  are 
the  e(]uivalents  of  what,  in  higher  creatures,  are  the  ideas 
of  the  contractions  to  be  produced.  Gradually  as,  by 
repetition  in  the  individual  and  in  the  succession  of  indi- 
viduals, this  additional  connexion  between  impressions  and 
motions  becomes  more  definite,  and  the  sequence  mope 
rapid,  that  link  in  it  which  is  either  consciousness  or  the 
homologue  of  consciousness,  becomes  shorter,  and  the  pro- 
cess passes  into  the  purely  automatic. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    GENESIS    OF    DOUBLY-COMPOUND    NEEV0U8    SYSTEMS. 

§  236.  When  instead  of  nerves  of  touch  proceeding  from 
a  dozen  or  a  score  of  tentacles,  we  have  to  deal  with  multi- 
tudes of  such  nerves  proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the  skin — 
when  instead  of  a  simple  eye,  or  an  eye  containing  but  few 
retinal  elements,  we  take  an  eye  having  a  retina  made  up  of 
thousands  of  elements,  each  of  which  yields  a  separate  im- 
pression— when  bundles  of  afferent  fibres  from  complex 
organs  of  hearing,  taste,  and  smell  have  to  be  taken  into 
account — when  the  stimuli  carried  in  ever-varying  amounts 
and  combinations  through  these  recipto-motor  structures 
have  to  be  traced  in  their  effects  upon  similarly-compounded 
di/ri^o-rrwtor^Xxvictyxve^'j  explanations  of  the  kind  attempted 
in  the  foregoing  pages  become  very  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible. But  though  we  cannot  hope  to  interpret  speci- 
fically the  higher  complications  of  nervous  development,  we 
may  hope  to  form  some  general  idea  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  processes  traced  thus  far  may  work  out  results  still 
more  involved.  To  facilitate  the  formation  of  such  general 
idea,  it  will  be  well  to  contemplate  afresh  the  characters 
of  the  evolution  we  have  followed  thus  far — changing 
somewhat  the  point  of  view,  re-inforcing  some  of  the  con- 
clusions reached,  and  developing  others  a  stage.  We  shall 
then  be  better  able  to  see  where  further  evolution  along  the 

same  lines  is  likely  to  carry  us. 
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237.  So  long  as  there  exists  but  a  single  afferent  nerve 
and  a  single  muscle  supplied  by  the  accompanying  efferent 
aerve,  external  stimuli  will  produce  but  one  kind  of  action, 
varying  oidy  in  degree.  Even  when  tlie  epi-peripheral  im- 
pressions are  received  at  any  or  all  of  numerous  points,  such 
as  the  ends  of  tentacles,  it  must  still  happen  that  while  the 
motor  apparatus  remains  <iuite  simple,  no  modifications  in 
the  creature's  adjustments  can  he  made  beyond  the  greater 
or  less  promptness  and  strength  of  the  induced  contractions. 
Sueh  small  change  as  a  bifurcation  and  double  insertion 
the  muscular  bundles,  makes  possible  some  difference  in 
the  kind  of  effect  consequent  on  difference  in  the  kind  of 
stimulation.  And  as  the  nervo-muscular  system  becomes 
more  complex,  it  becomes  possible  for  various  unlike  sets  of 
epi-peripheral  impressions  to  produce  various  unlike  com- 
binations of  muscular  actions. 

But  this  compounding  of  stimuli  results  in  the  appro- 
priate compounding  of  movements,  only  on  condition  that 
the  ner\'ous  centres  have  become  proportionately  com- 
poimded.  The  required  compounding  of  them  is  in  prin- 
ciple this: — The  connexions  of  their  fibres  must  be  such 
it  when  any  set  of  external  relations  to  which  the  acts 
to  be  adjusted,  baa  been  impressed  on  the  senses,  the 
la!  cluster  of  stimulations  produced,  being  carried  along 
ioua  afferent  nerves,  is,  in  the  central  plexus,  so  re- 
^Btributed  that,  in  passing  out  again,  it  discharges  itself 
through  particular  sets  of  motor-fibres  in  particular  pro- 
portions. 

Every  further  re-distnbution  of  this  kind  implies  addi- 
tional places  for  convergence  and  divergence  of  the  nerve- 
waves — additional  ganglionic  corpuscles.  If  a  certain  group 
of  incoming  fibres  brings  nerve  waves  bearing  certain 
proportions  to  one  another,  the  appropriate  group  of  out- 
<rnine:  fibre?  cnnnot  have  its  components  affected  in  the 
iquisite  degrees  unless  there  exists  between  the  two  groups 
(duly  adjusted  set  of  convergent  and  divergent  channels, 
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differing  in  part  from  all  other  sets.  A  general  diffusion 
through  the  plexus  could  cause  nothing  but  a  general  musr 
cular  excitement;  and  a  special  diffusion  ending  in  discharges 
that  are  special  in  their  directions  and  quantities  is  impos- 
sible unless  by  the  intermediation  of  a  special  structure  that 
is  definite  in  proportion  as  the  co-ordination  is  definite. 

As  the  case  has  been  thus  far  stated,  there  can  arise  no 
such  more  specialized  or  more  complex  muscular  action 
following  the  appropriate  compound  impression^  unless 
through  some  favourable  variation  in  the  structure  of  the 
ganglionic  plexus.  But  eventually  a  new  cause  of  develop- 
ment comes  into  play.  There  comes  a  stage  at  which  ad* 
justments  of  inner  to  outer  relations  may  not  only  be  in- 
directly established  by  the  survival  of  individuals  having 
favourable  variations;  they  may  also  be  directly  established 
by  the  inheritance  of  functionally-produced  changes.  And 
the  direct  establishment  of  them  becomes  active  when  there 
exists  a  consciousness  sufficiently  developed  to  perceive  the 
connexion  between  a  muscular  act  and  its  immediate  effect; 
and  when  the  creature  is  thus  rendered  capable  of  making 
slight  modifications  in  its  acts,  of  establishing  these  modi- 
fications as  habits,  and  of  causing  correlative  modifications 
in  its  nervous  centres. 

Before  this  process  can  be  understood,  it  must  be  pre- 
mised that  as  nervous  structures  become  more  complex 
and  more  integrated,  the  network  of  their  connexions 
becomes  so  close  that  every  special  muscular  excitement 
is  accompanied  by  some  general  muscular  excitement 
Along  with  the  concentrated  discharge  to  particular 
muscles,  the  ganglionic  plexuses  inevitably  carry  off  a 
certain  diffused  discharge  to  the  muscles  at  large;  and 
this  diffused  discharge  produces  on  them  very  variable 
results.  Suppose,  now,  that  in  putting  out 

its  head  to  seize  prey  scarcely  within  reach,  a  creature 
has  repeatedly  failed.  Suppose  that  along  with  the  group 
of  motor  actions  approximately  adapted  to  seize  prey  at 
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i  distance,  the  diffused  dischnrge  is,  on  some  occasion, 
t  distributed  throughout  tlie  muscular  system  as  to  cause 
i-  slight  forward  luovement  of  the  body.  Success  will 
'  instead  of  failure;  and  after  success  will  irame- 
iatcly  come  certain  pleasurable  fieusatione  with  an  accom- 
janying  large  draught  of  nervous  energy  towards  the 
^ns  employed  in  eating,  &c.  That  is  t«  say.  the  iince 
E  nervous  commimicalion  through  which  the  diffused  dia- 
llflrge  happene<l  in  this  case  to  pass,  have  opened  a  new 
ray  to  certain  wide  channels  of  escape;  and,  consequently, 
ftey  have  suddeidy  become  lines  through  which  a  large 
lantity  of  molecular  motion  is  drawn,  and  lines  which  are 
t  rendered  more  permeable  than  before.  On 

^urrence  of  the  circumstances,  these  muscular  movements 
lEt  were  followed  by  success  are  likely  to  he  repeated: 
^at  was  at  tiret  an  occidental  combination  of  motions  will 
^ow   be   a  combination   ha\nng   considerable   i)robability. 
For  when  on  such  subsequent  occasion  the  visual  impres- 
sions have  produced  nascent  tendencies  to  the  acts  approxi- 
mately fitted  to  seize  the  object,  and  when  through  these 
there   are   naacently   excited   all    the   states,   sensory  and 
motor,   which  accompany   capture,   it   must   happen   that 
among  the  links  in  the  connected  excitations  there  will 
a  excitations  of  those  fibres  and  cells  through  which,  on 
e  previous  occasion,  the  diffused  discharge  brought  about 
I  actions  that  caused  success.      The  tendency   for  the 
ffuscd  discharge  to  follow  these  lines  will  obviously  be 
r  than  before;   and  the  probability  of  a  successfully 
)diSed   action   will   therefore    be   greater   than   before. 
f  repetition  of  it  will  make  still  more  permeable  the 
'  channels,  and  increase  the  probability  of  subsequent 
)etitions;  until  at  length  the  nervous  connexions  become 
i^ganized. 

s  other  general  fact  must  be  insisted  upon.     As  was 

'd  out  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,   advancing 

mplexity   of   nervous   organization    necessitates   an    in- 
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creasing  quantity  of  excitations  that  do  not  cause  mo" 
tions.  A  creature  in  which  the  compound  impression  pro- 
duced by  a  special  object  occupying  a  special  position, 
arouses  the  muscular  actions  effecting  capture  of  the 
object,  is  a  creature  which,  by  implication,  perpetually  re- 
ceives other  compound  impressions  from  objects  occupying 
other  positions.  Each  passing  thing,  as  well  as  every  thing 
passed,  sends  into  its  nervous  centres  variously-combined 
waves  of  disturbance,  which  course  through  their  fibres  and 
cells  in  ever-varying  combinations,  and  which,  having  no 
special  connexions  with  special  motor  adjustments,  simply 
diffuse  themselves  without  any  more  specific  effect  than 
that  of  augmenting  the  general  discharge  to  the  vital 
organs  and  muscular  system  at  large.  These  are  what, 
under  their  subjective  aspects,  we  call  feelings  and  ideas. 
And,  manifestly,  the  more  extensive  and  more  intricate  the 
central  plexus  grows,  the  more  detached  msLj  these  become 
from  the  actions — the  more  may  the  impressions  produced 
by  things  and  relations  reverberate  through  the  nervous 
system — the  more  may  there  arise  trains  of  thought. 


§  238.  Thus  much  premised,  let  us  try  to  conceive  how 
compound  co-ordination  passes  into  doubly-compound  co- 
ordination. A  broad  contrast  exists  between  the  two;  and 
we  shall  find  reasons  additional  to  those  before  given  (§  22) 
for  assigning  the  function  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination 
to  the  highest  nervous  centres. 

I^t  Fig.  14  represent,  diagrammatically,  the  chief  ner- 

1^.24.  vous  centre,  now  con- 

siderably evolved,  to 
which  afferent  fibres 
bring  all  orders  of 
epi-peripheral  feelings; 
and  from  which  effer- 
ent fibres  carry  to  the 
muscles,  the  stimuli  producing  their  appropriately-combined 
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contractions.  And  suppose  that  while  other  parts  of  it  have 
for  their  functions  the  <ro-ordination  of  those  epi-peripheral 
feelings  which  are  least  relationa.1,  the  part  A  co-orJiuates 
tlic  most  relational  feelings  with  one  another  and  with  the 
appropriate  motions.  Or,  to  speak  specitieally,  suppose 
that  A  ia  the  part  of  the  central  plexus  where  the 
compound  v^^ual  impressions  joined  with  the  compound 
impressions  from  the  eye-muscles,  are  brought  into  ad- 
ited  relations  with  tliose  combined  muscular  feelings 
id  accompanying  feelings  of  touch  which  are  implied  by 
itiona  of  the  limbs  under  guidance  of  the  eyes.  Then 
this  part  will  be  the  one  to  which  are  brought  the  most 
involved  clusters  of  feelings  in  ever-varying  proportions 
through  multitudinous  fibres;  and  one  from  which  issue 
through  multitudinous  fibres  in  ever-varying  proportions 
the  most  complicated  motor  impulses.  By  implication, 
each  special  adjustment  of  the  muscular  motions  to  the 
visual  impressions  miist  have  in  this  part  its  co-ordinating 
plexus  of  converging  and  diverging  fibres  with  their  points 
of  junction — a  plexus  which,  while  having  many  elements 
in  common  with  the  plexuses  that  effect  other  co-ordina- 
tions, must  have  some  elements  peculiar  to  itself.  Whence 
it  follows  that  in  proportion  as  these  special  adjustments 
become  more  numerous,  there  must  be  a  multiplication  of 
tlie  elements  peculiar  to  each.  Consequently,  if  some  one 
group  of  these  co-ordinating  plexuses  takes  on  a  relatively 
great  development,  in  answer  to  the  relatively  immense 
sphere  for  new  adjustments  which  certain  environing  con- 
ditions furnish,  we  may  expect  one  part  of  this  region  A, 
to  become  pnituberant,  as  at  A'.  ■  And  if  these  multitudi- 
nous new  co-ordinating  plexuses,  growing  continually  more 
involved  as  they  grow  more  nuraerouB,  admit  of  accumula- 
tion without  limit,  we  may  expect  a  ijrowth  of  this  pro- 
tuberance. We  shall  soon  see  that  these  suppositions  and 
inferences  are  paralleled  by  facts. 
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§  239.  Visual  impressions  and  their  concomitants  are  co^ 
ordinated  with  muscular  actions  and  their  concomitants  in 
two  ways — the  one  direct,  the  other  indirect.  The  direct 
co-ordinations  include  such  as  are  possible  to  a  creature  by 
changing  the  relative  positions  of  its  parts  without  changing 
its  position  in  space.  The  indirect  co-ordinations  include 
such  as  are  possible  only  by  changing  its  po^^tion  in  space 
as  well  as  changing  the  relative  positions  of  its  parts.  Let 
us  contrast  these  two  orders. 

Without  moving  from  the  spot  on  which  I  stand,  I  can 
explore  very  completely  all  things  within  reach  of  my  hands; 
and  the  combined  sets  of  feelings  I  get  have  a  certain  dis- 
tinctive character  of  great  significance.  From  each  of  these 
things  I  can  derive,  simultaneously^  four  clusters  of  sensa-* 
tions — those  it  yields  my  retinse,  those  which  come  from  the 
specially-adjusted  muscles  of  my  eyes  and  head,  those  which 
come  from  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand  by  which  I  lay 
hold  of  it,  and  those  given  me  by  its  contact  with  the  skin 
of  my  fingers.  The  order  of  co-ordinations  which  have 
this  important  character  in  common,  falls  into  two 
genera.  One  extensive  genus  of  quadruply-clus- 

tered  sensations  I  get  by  exploring  the  surfaces  of  my  body 
and  limbs.  I  can  adjust  my  eyes  so  as  to  see  my  hands 
while  they  move  over  my  feet;  I  can  i.se  one  hand  to 
examine  tactually  the  other  hand  and  arm,  and  can  observe 
with  my  eyes,  as  well  as  feel  with  my  muscles,  the  move- 
ments I  am  making.  The  distinctive  trait  of  quadruply- 
chistcrcd  sensations  of  this  genus,  is  that  each  of  them 
contains  two  seta  of  tactual  sensations — one  set  coming 
from  the  parts  touched  afnd  the  other  from  the  parts  touch- 
ing them.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  they  are  thus  character- 
ized by  being  quintuply-clustered.  A  much  more 
extensive  genns,  distinguishod  by  severally  containing  only 
a  single  tactual  cluster,  T  get  from  all  the  objects  that  exist 
within  a  range  of  three  feet  or  so  on  each  side  and  in  front, 
as  well  as  above  and  below.    I  can  stoop  down  to  touch  a 
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^ffting  Ijing  near  my  feet  and  see  that  I  touch  it.  Without 
^PBtanging  iny  place,  I  can  successively  raise  my  hand  to 
take  down  luy  hat,  grasp  an  umbrella-bandle,  touch  the 
back  of  a  hall  chair,  lay  hold  of  a  letter  waiting  for  me. 
Each  of  these  acta  gives  me  a  special  group  of  impressions 
of  colour  and  fomi,  a  special  group  of  musculur  feelings 
from  the  muaeles  of  the  eyes  and  head,  a  special  group  from 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand,  a  special  group  from  the 
skin  of  the  fingers;  and  performance  of  each  act  implies 
special  co-ordination  of  the  special  groups.  Thus 

the  region  of  space  occupied  by  my  body  and  by  things 
immediately  around  it,  furnishes  numerous  compound  clus- 
ters of  scnaationa,  severally  having  the  peculiarity  that  their 
components  can  co-exint  in  consciousness.  Within  this  range 
the  conditions  are  such  that  an  object  which  yields  me  groups 
of  feelings  through  the  eye  and  through  the  eye-muscles, 
may,  if  I  go  through  a  certain  series  of  muscular  feelings, 
B  made  to  yield  me  a  group  of  tactual  feelings  joined  with 
%  group  of  feelings  of  muscular  tension;  and  these  addi- 
lal  groups  may  l>e  brought  into  juxtaposition  in  con- 
iRouaness  with  the  first  groups,  withmit  these  jiret  yrmtpe 
wing  in  any  degree  ckanyetl. 

This  immense  order  of  co-ordinations  is  not  absolutely 
demarcated  from  the  far  more  immense  order  to  which  we 
shall  immediately  pass:  there  is  a  border  region  common  to 
the  two.  While  I  keep  my  feet  and  body  quite  fixed,  there 
is  a  definite  limit  to  the  range  of  my  hands  and  therefore  to 
the  regions  within  which  objects  can  yield  me  clustered  feel- 
B  co-ordinated  in  the  way  described.  But  by  leaning  for- 
Fard  or  on  one  side,  and  still  more  by  putting  out  one  foot 
>iiile  keeping  the  other  stationary.  I  can  reach  additional  ol>- 
!,  and  make  them  yield  me  combined  sets  of  feelings  very 
1  like  the  preceding  ones.  They  are  not  quite  like 
wever;  for  each  of  them  contains  certain  additional 
jt6 — the  feelings  accompanying  the  partial  change  of 
These  feelings  form  an  intercalated  set  of  links  by 
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which  the  visual  cluster  and  its  concomitants  are  brought 
into  a  relation  of  co-existence  with  the  tactual  cluster  and 
its  concomitants.  They  become  important  elements  in  the 
cluster  in  proportion  as  the  objects  are  difficult  to  reach 
without  moving  from  the  spot  But  while  they  thus 
make  somewhat  indefinite  the  division  between  the  rela- 
tively-simple and  direct  co-ordinations  that  have  been 
described,  and  the  relatively-complex  and  indirect  co- 
ordinations to  be  next  dealt  with,  they  do  not  obliterate 
the  broad  contrast. 

For  now  mark  that  beyond  the  objects  I  see  within  easy 
reach,  and  beyond  the  objects  I  see  and  can  reach  by  leaning, 
or  by  putting  out  one  foot,  there  are  immensely-more 
numerous  objects  which  I  see  but  cannot  reach  without 
locomotion,  brief  or  prolonged.  While  I  stand  where  I  do, 
the  picture  on  the  opposite  wall  cannot  by  any  actions  of 
mine  be  made  to  yield  me  tactual  impressions:  I  put  out  my 
hands  towards  it,  I  bend  my  body  in  the  same  direction,  I  put 
one  foot  forward,  all  to  no  purpose.  That  I  may  touch  it,  I 
must  take  several  steps,  with  their  successive  groups  of  mus- 
cular feelings  in  my  legs  and  tactual  feelings  on  the  soles 
of  my  feet.  Thus  beyond  the  small  space  surroimding  my 
body,  there  lie  successive  concentric  portions  of  space  con- 
t^iining  objects  which  after  being  seen  cannot  be  tactually 
explored  until  there  have  been  executed  certain  movements 
either  of  walking  or  running  or  leaping,  of  climbing  up  or 
getting  down — the  concomitant  feelings  varying  with  the 
direction  and  with  the  distance.  Manifestly,  we  hare  here 
an  order  of  co-ordinations  vastly  larger  in  number  than  the 
first;  and  manifestly,  within  this  order  itself  the  co-or- 
dinations become  increasingly  numerous  and  increasingly 
complex  as  the  remoteness  increases.  More  than 

this  is  true.  Co-ordinations  of  this  higher  order  diflFer 
from  those  of  the  lower  order,  not  only  by  containing 
clusters  of  locomotive  feelings  which  join  the  visual  cluster 
with  the  tactual  cluster:   they  differ  in  another  all-essential 
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laracter.  For  the  original  visual  cluster  n^oer  ia 
Mught  into  direct  relation  with  the  tactual  cluster. 
lat  which  is  brought  into  direct  relation  with  the 
ictual  cluster  is  another  visual  cluster  (always  larger 
md  always  somewhat  different  in  forai)  which  has  been 
Ribetttutcd  for  the  original  cluster.  To  exemplify  by 
nbolfr — if  the  set  of  feeliugs  yielded  to  the  eye  and  eye- 
Buscles  by  a  distant  object  be  called  a,  then  before  the  sets 
of  feelings  whiL-h  the  object  will  give  to  the  lingers  and 
arm-muscles  can  be  had,  a  muat  go  through  a  series  of 
transformations  a,  a,  A,  A-  The  original  visual  fluster 
1  to  be  co-ordinated  with  the  corresponding  tactual 
r,  only  through  a  series  of  visual  clusters  which  have 
I  certain  dependence  on  the  series  of  locomotive  clus- 
Nor  is  tiiis  all.  Like  changes  have  occurred 
B  the  visual  clusters  produced  by  other  objects  within  sight. 
'hese,  too,  have  undergone  enlargements,  and  alterations 
in  the  relations  of  their  parts;  and  many  of  them  have 
disap]M?ared  laterally  from  the  field  of  view.  So  that 
establishment  of  one  of  tliese  adjustments  in  which  our 
eyes  guide  onr  limbs  to  manipulate  things  at  a  distance, 
implies  co-ordinations  not  only  of  great  complexity  in 
comparison  with  those  required  for  manipulating  things 
1  to  us,  but  co-ordinations  that  are  made  more  com- 
lex  by  the  introduction  of  new  elements  combined  in 
tew  ways. 


►  §  240,  In  asking  how  such   higher  co-ordinations  are 
TOlved  out  of  lower  ones,  and  how  the  structure  of  the 
s  system  becomes  progressively  complicated  in  such 
ray  as  to  achieve  them,  the  cardinal  fact  to  be  remerahered 
■1b  that  such  higher  co-ordinations  arc  effected  by  inter- 
ecrlationa  of  new  clustered  states  between  thp  original  clus- 
tered stjitcs.    Hence  it  is  to  he  expected  that  in  the  nervoufl 
_  apparatus  which  achieves  them,  there  must  be  intercalated 
riexiisea  of  fibres  and  cells. 


PHYSICAL  SYNTHESIS. 


If  in  Fig.  15,  we  suppose  a  to  be  the  place  to  which  an 
brought  through  man;  fibres  the  clustered  eensationg  yielded 
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by  an  object  seen  witliin  reach;  if  at  6  are  the  roots  of  fibres 
which  co-operate  wlien  this  object  is  grasped;  and  if  be- 
tween a  and  6  lie  the  co-ordinating  plexuses  through  which 
the  compound  sensory  excitoinents  lead  to  those  compound 
motor  excitements  that  cause  prehension  of  tlie  object,  not 
when  in  one  position  only  but  when  in  the  various  positions 
it  may  occupy  within  reach;  what  will  happen  if  some  steps 
have  to  be  taken  before  the  visual  impression  is  followed  by 
prehension?  The  recipio-moi(^  and  dirlgo-moUyr  changes 
gone  throiigh  during  these  acts  of  locomotion,  imply  sundry 
compound  co-ordinations  with  their  correlative  plexuses. 
^Vliatever  sets  of  plexiises  are  successively  so  excited  that 
the  fibres  at  b  are  eventually  acted  on  in  the  way  re- 
quired to  cause  prehension,  it  must  happen  that  these 
sets  of  plexuses  will  become  a  network  of  lines  of  least 
resistance.  For  as  shown  in  §  237,  muscular  co-ordina- 
tions that  fail  have,,  other  things  equal,  less  tendency  to  be 
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repeated  wlien  the  same  conditiona  ret-iir  than  those  that 
Buecced;  liecause  those  that  succeed  open  lines  of  discharge 
that  draw  ofF  large  amounts  of  molecular  motion.  Between 
a  and  i,  therefore,  there  will  arise  intercalated  seta  of 
plexuaea  which  co-ordinate  the  successive  locomotions  and 
accompanying  visual  inipreasioiis  gone  through  between  the 
receipt  of  the  original  visual  impression  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  eventual  prehension.  These  sets  of  plexuses 
must  be  very  niunerous.  Supposing  the  object  to  be  one 
step  out  of  reach,  it  may  occupy  multitudinous  positions, 
high  or  low,  to  the  right  or  left;  and  the  required  co-ordi- 
nating plexus  for  each  position,  while  it  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  those  fop  adjacent  positions,  must  have  something 
different.  But  the  space  between  a  and  b  ia  already  occu- 
pied by  the  plexuses  which  effect  the  direct  co-ordinationB, 
Hence  the  intercalated  plexuses  which  effect  these  indirect 
co-ordinations,  must  he  miper-posed,  as  at  d;  and  the  co- 
ordinating discharges  must  take  roundabout  courses,  as 
shown  by  the  arrow. 

Each  such  position  being  reached  through  visual  and 
muscular  co-ordinations  which  are,  within  narrow  limits, 
the  same  for  all  members  of  a  species,  it  follows  that  there 
will  eventually  arise  in  the  species  an  organized  set  of  con- 
nexions such  that  the  visual  impression  produced  by  an 
object  in  that  position  and  the  muscular  actions  by  which  it 
may  be  grasped  are  definitely  correlated.  Little  by  little 
the  positions  composing  wider  and  wider  spheres  of  space 
may  come  to  be  thus  mentally  possessed;  while  there  is  a 
concurrent  enlargement  of  the  superior  co-ordinating  centre, 
by  the  intercalation  of  new  co-ordinating  plexuses  at  ita 
periphery,  as  shown  at  e,  f,  g. 


.  One  further  elalwration  remains.     To  render  the 
Mition    of    this    doubly-compound    co-ordination    less 
t  to  follow,  I  have  thus  far  treated  of  it  as  though 
e  relational  elements  involved  were  all  of  one  class.    But 
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in  reality  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  them,  requiring 
distinct  centres  of  co-ordination. 

So  long  as  the  visual,  muscular,  and  tactual  impreaaons 
to  be  co-ordinated,  refer  exclusively  to  objects  within  reach, 
the  relations  of  succession  and  the  relations  of  co-existence 
are  not  definitely  parted.  It  is  true  that  when  anything 
within  this  range  has  yielded  its  visual  impressions,  a  certain 
series  of  muscular  states  has  to  be  gone  through  before  it 
yields  its  tactual  impressions.  But  when  these  have  been 
gone  through,  the  visual  impressions  as  at  first  received  and 
the  tactual  impressions  as  subsequently  gained,  co-exist — I 
can  continuously  gaze  at  the  thing  and  continuously  grasp 
it.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
order  of  sequence  in  the  consciousness  of  visual  impressions 
and  tactual  impressions  may  be  inverted — I  can  feel  the 
thing  first  and  see  it  after.  But  when  we  pass  from  these 
compound  co-ordinations  to  the  doubly-compound  co- 
ordinations, the  elements  of  succession  become  of  no 
less  importance  than  the  elements  of  co-existence. 
The  serial  states  gone  through  can  no  longer  be  dropped 
out  of  the  group,  and  the  sequence  from  visual  to  tactual 
cannot  by  any  i)ossibility  be  inverted.  That  is  to  say, 
the  time-relations  and  the  space-relations  have  become 
distinctly  diflFerentiated.  This  needs  some  further  explana- 
tion. When  I  walk  towards  an  object,  successive 
clusters  of  muscular  and  tactual  feelings  are  implied  by  the 
steps  I  make;  there  is  an  accompanving  series  of  gradually- 
enlarging  and  otherwise-changing  ^^sual  impressions  from 
the  object  as  I  approach  it;  and  serial  changes,  more 
numerous  and  complicated,  are  produced  through  my  eyes 
by  adjacent  objects.  All  of  these  successions,  if  I  keep  my 
eyes  open,  and  certain  of  them  even  if  I  close  my  eyes, 
must  be  gone  tlirough  before  the  tactual  impressions  to  be 
received  from  the  object  can  be  had.  The  visual  impression 
which  the  object  made  on  me  before  I  moved  towards  it, 
can  be  brought  into  relation  with  this  tactual  impression 
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!y  through  certain  serial  states;  and  these  not  only  form 
indispensable  chain  by  which  the  initial  and  terminal 
iters  of  states  are  bound  together,  but  they  form  a  chain 
one  link  o£  wliieh  can  be  taken  out  of  its  place — their 
is  iixed.  Here  then  we  have  co-ordinations 

Space  and  cons  rdin  at  ions  in  Time  uniting  to  achieve  the 
entire  co-ordination.  Before  a  step  is  taken  towards  the 
object,  the  impressions  made  by  it  and  all  things  around, 
stand  in  a  plexus  of  relations  of  co-existence.  Each  step 
implies  muscular  and  tactual  sequences  accompanied  by 
numerous  visual  sequences;  and  the  step  ends  by  bringing 
lut  a  modified  plexus  of  co-existences.  The  two  orders 
relations  are  therefore  correlatives,  and  sen-e  to  interpret 
le  another.  Without  some  means  of  registering  the  series 
of  motions  to  be  gone  through  in  reaching  the  object,  there 
could  be  no  consciousness  of  its  distance.  Without  con- 
sciousness of  its  distance  the  muscular  feelings  gone  through 
could  have  no  meanings  in  thought  as  the  equivalents  of 
certain  spaces  traversed. 

But  the  differentiation  of  these  two  great  orders  of  rela- 
tions implies  a  differentiation  of  co<irdinating  centres. 
What  form  this  differentiation  takes  among  inferior  types  of 
animals  we  need  not  here  inquire.  In  the  highest  or  verte- 
brate type,  however,  there  are,  as  before  pointed  out,  reasons 
for  concluding  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  doubly- 
compound  co-ordination  in  Space  while  the  cerebrum  ie 
le  organ  of  doubly-compound  coKirdination  in  Time, 
the  reasons  before  assigned  for  this  conclusion  1  may 
add  some  others.  One  is  that  these  two 

!me  nervous  centres  arc  pedunculated  masses  growing 
it  of  the  enlarged  and  differentiated  extremity  of  the 
inal   cord,   much   as   we   might   expect   the   centres   of 
doubly-compound  co-ordination  to  grow  out  of  the  centre 
of  comiTOund  co-ordination.  Another  is  that  they 

preserve  a  general  relationship  in  their  development.    From 
lea  upwards  their  evolution  goes  on, if  not  with  equal  steps, 
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fitill  in  something  like  proportion.  This  is  a  trait  to  be  ex- 
pected; since  the  greater  developments  of  senses  and  limbs 
which  they  accompany  imply  simultaneously-increased  ex- 
periences of  time-relations  and  space-relations.  As  we 
approach  the  highest  vertebrate  types  the  cerebrum  develops 
at  a  greater  rate  than  the  cerebellum — a  fact  also  to  be 
anticipated.  For  in  the  simpler  vertebrate  animals  the  only 
time-relations  appreciable  are  those  disclosed  along  with 
space-relations  by  acts  of  locomotion.  But  in  the  more  com- 
plex vertebrate  animals,  whose  organized  experiences  of 
time-relations  thus  acquired  yield  measures  of  duration  of 
some  length,  other  orders  of  sequences  become  cognizable; 
and  the  nervous  centre  in  which  time-relations  are  co-ordi- 
nated thus  acquires  functions  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
compositions  of  these  two  great  centres  harmonize  with  the 
hypothesis.  The  process  described  in  §  240  implies  that  a 
centre  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination  will  be  evolved  by 
the  intercalation  of  plexuses  and  the  superposing  of  plexuses 
in  successive  strata — each  new  stratum  added  at  the  peri- 
phery of  the  mass  senung  to  re-coordinate  the  co-ordinating 
plexuses  below  it  The  layers  of  cells  and  fibres  which 
the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum  contain,  seem  fit  to  constitute 
appliances  of  this  kind.  Yet  again,  the  minute 
structure  of  the  cerebellum  is  more  regular  than  that 
of  the  cerebrum;  and  this  answers  to  the  comparative 
homogeneity  of  its  function.  Even  from  the  beginning 
some  such  difference  must  tend  to  arise.  The  ex- 
periences disclosing  relations  of  co-existence  in  space 
have  a  great  sameness;  and  though  those  which  bring  a 
consciousness  of  increasingly-remote  space  are  increasingly 
complex,  yet  the  complexity  increases  after  a  simple  sys- 
tematic manner.  If  all  movements  were  alwavs  made  at  the 
same  velocities,  then  the  time-relations  disclosed  in  loco- 
motion would  be  as  uniform  as  the  space-relations;  and  the 
nervous  centre  which  co-ordinated  the  actions  to  them  might 
be  equally  homogeneous  in  structure.    But  since  the  move- 
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ire  very  variable  in  speed,  not  only  as  made  on 
fferent  occasions,  and  as  made  by  different  muscles,  but 
ren  aa  made  by  tbe  same  muscle  during  different  parts 
f  its  contraction,  there  is  a  cause  of  lietei-ogeiieity  in  the 
-ordinatiun   of  time-relations  vvhieli   we  may   expect  to 
e  expressed  by  some  heterogeneity  in  tlie  nervous  plexuses 
iSecttng  them.      Still  more  must  such  heterogeneity  be 
wked  for  when   we  pass  to   time-relationa  of  a  higher 
-.    The  sequcnres  that  become  appreciable  when  intelli- 
B  becomes  high,  are  sequences  of  very  numerous  orders, 
£  very  various  lengtlis,  and  between  terms  of  very  various 
complexities;   aa  instance   the   contrast   between  the   suc- 
cessioQ  of   sounds   iu   speech   and   the  succession   of   the 
Beasons.    After  contemplating  the  multitudes  of  these  time- 
relations  occurring  Ixttween  all  kinds  of  things,  differing 
enormously  in  their  durations,  and  having  countless  degrees 
of  heterogeneity,  we  shall  not  be  aurprisefl  to  find  that  the 
organ  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination  in  time  presents 
marked  unlikenesses  of  a  minute  structure  in  its  different 
regions. 


B«ni 


k  §  942.  I  need  not  attempt  further  to  complicate  this  ayn- 
fliesis  by  including  tlirae  actions  in  which  tastes,  odours, 
sounds,  &c.,  play  a  part.  Already  in  seeking  to  build  up  a 
general  conception  of  the  process  of  nervous  evohition  in  its 
higher  stages  I  have  elaborated  the  argument  quite  far 

lOugh — perhaps  too  far. 

Let  me,  indeed,  disclaim  the  endeavour,  which  some  may 
Vtippose  I  have  been  making,  to  explain  the  process  in  fnll. 
My  purpose  has  been  rather  to  make  the  possibility  of  such 
ft  process  concpivnble;  and  I  have  taken  specific  cases  and 
used  concrete  language  because  so  only  could  I  make  myself 

ideistood.     The  actual  genesis  has  been  much  more  in- 

ilved  than  that  which  I  have  described — so  involved  that 
delineation,  even  could  it  be  made,  would  be  scarcely 

imprehensible. 
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It  may  be  well  here  to  repeat  the  caution  against  attach- 
ing  literal  meanings  to  some  of  the  terms  used*  The  inter- 
pretations of  such  phrases  as  "  nervous  connexions  "  and 
"  plexuses  of  fibres,"  must  not  be  too  strict  We  are  not 
warranted  by  observation  in  supposing  that  "  connexions  " 
and  ^'  plexuses  "  are  quite  definite;  nor  does  the  argument 
require  us  so  to  suppose  them.  That  which  the  argument 
requires  is  a  plexus  of  channels  through  which  compound 
stimuli  may  be  imited  and  re-distributed  into  compound 
impulses;  and  these  channels  may  be  formed  partly  of 
distinct  fibres  and  partly  of  unmarked  lines  of  dischai^ 
through  the  imbedding  protoplasm.  Indeed  it  is  manifest 
that  in  the  nervous  structures  which  carry  on  the  higher 
mental  actions  the  connexions  must  have  all  degrees  of 
definiteness,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  them  must  be 
very  indefinite — the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  channeb 
through  which  the  discharges  find  their  ways  must  be  in* 
visible. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FUNCTIONS  AS  RELATED  TO  THESE  STRUCTUBES. 

§  243.  In  tracing  out  the  genesis  of  nervous  structuresi 
a  good  deal  has  been  implied  respecting  the  genesis  of  ac- 
companying functions.  Fully  to  understand  the  natures  of 
these  functions,  however,  it  is  needful  to  contemplate  them 
by  themselves  in  their  ascending  succession. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  argument,  functions,  when  re- 
ferred to,  have  been  expressed  in  physiological  language. 
It  remains  to  translate  this  into  psychological  language. 
What  have  been  considered  as  increasingly-complex  nervous 
actions  we  have  now  to  consider  as  increasingly-complex 
mental  states. 

§  244.  In  reflex  action  of  the  earliest  kind,  a  single 
stimulus  at  the  periphery  of  an  afferent  nerve  sends  a  wave 
of  molecular  change  to  a  nerve-centre,  whence,  through 
ready-made  channels,  the  wave  instantly  escapes  in  a  more 
or  less  augmented  form  along  an  efferent  nerve  and  excites 
some  organ  or  organs — contractile  organs  being  those  to 
which  we  may  here  confine  our  attention.  And  such  fully- 
established  reflex  action,  not  delayed  a  moment  in  its  course, 
is  unconscious. 

A   compound   reflex   action   that  is   fully   established, 

though  implying  the  reception  of  peripheral  stimuli  by 

several  afferent  nerves,   the  passage  of  resulting  waves 
87  559 
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through  a  ganglionic  net-work,  and  the  emission  of  dis- 
charges through  motor  nerves  more  or  less  numerous,  is  also 
unconscious — the  passage  through  the  central  plexus  not 
occupying  the  time  which  consciousness  implies. 

But  compound  reflex  actions  in  which  the  co-operating 
stimuli  produce  the  combined  motor  impulses  only  after 
a  pause,  caused  by  incompleteness  in  the  permeability  of 
the  central  plexus,  may  be  presumed  to  have  some  accom- 
panying consciousness — some  feeling  that  occupies  the 
interval  between  the  receipt  of  the  impressions  and  the 
escape  of  the  discharges. 

Each  compound  reflex  action,  accompanied  at  first  by 
consciousness,  but  made  by  perpetual  repetition  automatic 
and  unconscious,  becomes  a  step  towards  reflex  actions  still 
more  compound.  These,  during  their  stage  of  partial  estab- 
lishment, imply  consciousness  that  is  somewhat  more  com- 
plex and  varied  than  the  earlier  consciousness  which  has 
been  lost  in  automatic  action. 

Besides  the  consciousness  accompanying  those  reflex 
actions  which  are  but  partially  established,  there  is  im- 
plied a  much  larger  body  of  consciousness.  For  as  already 
shown,  the  sense-organs  that  occasionally  receive  the 
special  combinations  of  stimuli  which  cause  automatic- 
ally certain  adjusted  contractions  of  muscles,  are  sense- 
organs  that  perpetually  receive  stimuli  not  specially  com- 
bined— stimuli  which  are  therefore  sending  into  the  central 
plexuses,  waves  of  disturbance  that  are  not  instantly 
draughted  oif  to  particular  motor  organs.  These,  dwell- 
ing in  the  nerv'^ous  centres  as  long  as  the  stimuli  continue 
to  be  received,  imply,  as  their  psychical  correlatives,  what 
we  call  sensations,  or  something  homologous  with  them. 

The  great  mass  of  the  sensations  thus  produced  by  ex- 
ternal objects  on  a  creature  that  has  reached  this  stage 
of  evolution,  constitute  an  unorganized  consciousness — a 
consciousness  of  which  very  few  components  have  any  spe- 
cific   order   or   definite    meaning.      Impressions    received 
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tbroiigli  tlie'  eyes  of  such  a  creature  are  mostly  mere 
patches  of  colour,  associated  very  feebly,  if  at  all,  with  the 
tactual  inipresaiona  yielded  by  the  same  objects.  Only  in 
the  cases  of  those  environing  things  to  which  the  com- 
pound reflex  actions  or  instincts  are  either  adjusted  or  in 
lurae  of  adjustment,  does  this  raw  material  of  mind  rise 

nascent  intelligence. 
This  nascent  intelligence  exists,  however,  not  only  where 
new  compound  reflex  actions  are  Leing  established,  but  also 
where  an  established  compound  reflex  action  is  inoipicntly 
excited.    Suppose  such  on  animal  as  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, sees  approaching  some  small  creature  of  the  kinii  on 
which  it  preys.    Then,  while  this  small  creature  is  coming 
nearer,  but  before  it  has  reached  the  point  at  which  ita 
visual  image  arouses  the  reflex  action  tliat  effects  ita  seizure, 
a  series  of  visual  images,  increasing  in  size  and  definitencss, 
must  be  yielded  by  it;  and  it  must  yield  an  accompanying 
of  stimuli  to  the  eye-muscles.     Though  the  reflex 
!on  takes  place  only  when  the  retinal  and  muscular  im- 
become  combined  in  a  certain  way,  yet  during 
approach  to  the  required  combination  the  reflex  action  is 
tending  to  arise — there  ia  a  gradually -increasing  excitement 
the  nervo-motor  apparatus  which  will  presently  perform 
reflex  action.    The  effect  does  not  stop  here.    Throiigh 
established  connexions  there  is  propagated  a  gradually 
ling  excitement  of  the  nervo-motor  apparatus  which 
ing  the  prey  will  bring  into  play — there  are  produced 
it  revivals  of  the  tactual  and  gustatory  states  which 
[pture  of  such  prey  has  on  past  occasions  yielded.    Thus, 
m,  results  what  we  call  perception;  for  we  have  here  a 
Luster  of  real   feelings  caused   by  the  presented  object, 
joined  with  a  cluster  of  ideal  feelings,  representing  certain 
pther  real  feelings  which  the  object  has  before  produced 
Rnd  can  again  produce. 

Perceptions  of  this  order  are  gradually  extended  to  other 
luudiug  things.     The  apparatus  effecting  the  percep- 
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tions  which  are  followed  by  reflex  actions,  is  capable  of 
effecting  perceptions  which  are  not  followed  by  reflex 
actions.  Clustered  visual  feelings  yielded  by  inanimate 
bodies,  are,  like  those  yielded  by  animate  bodies,  apt  to 
be  joined  in  experience  with  clustered  feelings  yielded  by 
them  to  the  skin  and  muscles;  and  the  two  clusters  so 
excited,  though  less  frequently  forming  a  sequence,  even- 
tually become  correlated  in  a  similar  way.  Thus  the  chaotic 
impressions  received  from  environing  objects,  are  slowly 
evolved  into  a  slightly-organized  consciousness  of  environ- 
ing objects. 

§  245.  Between  a  perception  physiologically  considered 
and  a  perception  psychologically  considered,  the  relation 
now  becomes  manifest.  We  see  that  a  perception  can  have 
in  a  nerve-centre  no  definite  localization,  but  onlv  a  diffused 
localization.  Xo  one  excited  fibre  or  cell  produces  conscious- 
ness of  an  external  object:  the  consciousness  of  such  ex- 
ternal object  implies  excitement  of  a  plexus  of  fibres  and 
cells.  And  not  only  does  this  plexus  of  fibres  and  cells  differ 
with  every  different  object,  but  it  differs  \vith  every  differ- 
ent position  of  the  same  object.  A  clear  understanding  of 
this  mav  be  conveved  bv  an  illustration. 

A  good  piano  has,  including  semi-tones,  between  eighty 
and  ninetv  notes — sav,  for  convenience  of  calculation,  a 
hundred:  to  which  last  mmiber,  indeed,  a  pedal  piano 
reaches  nearly,  if  not  quite.  Such  a  piano,  then,  if  its  keys 
are  struck  singly,  is  capable  of  yielding  but  a  hundred 
different  tones.  If  its  keys  be  struck  two  together,  the 
different  combinations  that  are  possible  amount  to  4,950; 
if  three  together,  to  161,700:  if  four  together,  to  3,921,225; 
if  five  together,  to  75,287,520.  These  numbers,  increasing 
thus  with  enormous  rapidity  as  the  complexity  of  the  chords 
increases  (until  we  reach  chords  of  fiftv  notes,  after  which 
they  begin  to  diminish),  yield,  when  added  up,  a  total 
requiring  a  row  of  thirty  figures  to  express  it — a  million, 
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^^■UUoii,  million,  million,  millions.  Eacli  combination  ia, 
^HOnsidered  as  a  eet  of  sonorous  vibrations,  unlike  every 
other;  and  though  the  majority  o£  them  arc  but  in- 
conspicuously different,  yet  there  are  millions  o£  mil- 
lions of  them  that  differ  in  well-marked  ways.  So 
that  out  of  this  comparatively-simple  structure  a  prac- 
tically-unlimited number  of  functional  effects  ia  pro- 
ducible. If  now,  instead  of  the  keys  of  the  piano, 
we  suppose  a  cluster  of  such  sensitive  bodies  as  those 
which  form  the  retina  j  if  instead  of  the  appliances  which 
convey  to  the  strings  the  impat^ts  given  to  the  keys,  we 
take  the  fibres  that  carry  to  the  optic  centres  the  irapres- 
fiions  made  on  these  retinal  elements;  and  if  instead  of 
_Btrings  marie  to  vibrate  we  put  ganglion  corpuscles  excited 
Hji^  the  impulses  they  receive;  we  shall  see  that  a  percep- 
^Hkm  may  be  compared  to  a  musical  chord.  As  by 
^ntriking  a  certain  set  of  ke^-s  there  is  brought  out  a  par- 
ticular combination  of  tones,  simple  or  complex,  con- 
cordant or  discordant;  so  when  a  special  object  seen 
strikes  by  its  image  a  special  cluster  of  retinal  elements, 
and  through  them  sends  wavea  to  the  fibres  and  cells 
of  a  corresponding  central  plexus,  there  results  the  special 
aggregate  of  feelings  constituting  perception  of  the  object- 
Without  furtlier  detail  the  reader  will  see  bow  it  thiis  be- 
comes possible  for  a  limited  number  of  fibres  and  cells  to 
become  the  seat  of  a  relatively-unlimited  nmnber  of  per- 
ceptions. 

While  it  thus  in  a  general  way  illustrates  perception  under 
one  of  its  aspects,  the  action  of  a  piano  fails  wholly  to  illus- 
trate it  under  another  of  its  aspects;  as  the  motions  of  a 
dead  mechanism  must  necessarily  fail  to  represent  in  full 
the  functions  of  a  living  one.  For,  as  above  pointed  oiit,  a 
perception  is  formed  only  when  a  cluster  of  real  feelings 
excites  a  correlated  cluster  of  ideal  feelings.  If  our  piano 
I  constituted  that  after  any  two  chords  had  been 
Mfltedly  sounded  in  succession,  there  resulted  some  atruc- 
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tural  change,  auch  that  when  the  first  of  these  chonls  ms 
again  evoked  by  a  performer's  hands  a  faint  echo  of  the 
second  chord  followed  withoiit  aid  from  the  performers 
hands,  the  parallel  would  be  nearer.  We  shonld  then  have 
Bomething  analogous  to  what  happens  when  a  nervouj 
plexus  excited  by  certain  properties  of  an  object,  diffnsen  iti 
oxeitement  to  another  plexus  that  has,  on  pre\'iojis  ow«- 
sions,  been  excited  by  oth^r  properties  of  the  object,  iVnd 
here,  indeed,  while  we  are  giving  the  rein  to  imagination,  let 
us  take  a  wider  licence — let  iia  suppose  that  several  chords 
Btnick  in  succession,  thus  aroused  faint  repetitions  of  tlie 
niany  following  chords  forming  the  rest  of  the  tniieic  to 
which  they  belonged.  We  shall  then  be  helped  to  conceive 
more  nearly  how  the  elements  of  perceptions  become  linked 
together.  And  on  contemplating  the  infinity  of  musical 
effects  obtained  by  combining  different  compound  chord* 
in  ever-varying  snccesaions,  we  shall  get  some  idea  of  the 
infinity  of  perceptions  that  arise  by  the  oi^nizing  of 
clusters  of  co-existing  feelings  in  endlessly  cliaogin^ 
sequences. 

§  246.  We  may  now  pass  from  perceptions  to  idean, 
properly  soK^alled.  Though  every  true  perception  alons 
^■itb  its  presentative  feelings  necessarily  contains  certain 
representative  feelings,  these  do  not  at  first  become  what  we 
usually  understand  by  ideas.  They  have  not  the  detach- 
ableneas  which  distinguishes  ideas  that  are  fully  developed. 
They  can  be  called  into  existence  only  by  the  sensr- 
impre.=8ion8  with  which  tlicy  are  directly  connected  in 
experience;  and  they  can  continue  to  exist  only  so  long  u 
these  continue  to  exist.  To  return  to  our  illustration — i 
creature  so  constructed  as  to  he  capable  of  nothing  bffvond 
the  compound  co-ordinations  just  deiscribed,  resemble*  a 
piano  tliat  is  silent  until  tuucht'd  by  the  hands  uf  the  per 
former.  Its  nervous  system  is  played  upon  by  external  i 
objects,  the  clustered  properties  of  which  Atkvt  out  ann 
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J  chords  of  feelings,  followed  by  faintly-reverberating 

torda  of  further  feelings;  but  it  is  otherwise  passive — it 

t  evolve  a  consciousness  that  is  independent  of  the 

mediate  environment. 

J  does  such  independent  consciousness  become  poa- 
When  do  ideas,  rightly  so-called,  arise!  They  arise 
when  compound  co-ordination  passes  into  doubly-corapouud 
co-ordiuation.  They  grow  distinct  in  proportion  as  the 
correspondence  extends  in  Space  and  Time.  They  acquire 
a  aeparateness  from  direct  impressions  as  fast  as  there 
increase  those  series  of  clustered  sensations  which  unite 
the  visual  sensations  received  from  objects  out  of  reach 
with  the  tactual  sensations  afterwards  yielded  by  such  ob- 
jects. They  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of  that  process 
by  which,  through  intercalated  psychical  states,  there  is 
established  a  mediate  relation  iietween  psychical  statea 
that  cannot  bo  brought  into  inmiediato  relation.  And 
they  have  for  their  seats  those  intercalated  p]e.\u8es  which 
co-onlinato  the  co-ordinating  plexuses  previously  exist- 
ing. That  is  to  say,  ideas  form  a  larger  and  larger  por- 
tion of  conscimisness  as  fast  as  there  develop  those  two 
great  pedunculated  nerve-centres  which  diatinguisli  the 
superior  animals;  ideas  become  more  multitudinous  and 
more  separable  from  direct  sense-impressions  as  these 
centres  increase  in  size  and  structure;  and  eventually,  when 
these  centres  are  highly  evolved,  ideas  admit  of  combina- 
tion into  trains  of  thought  that  are  quite  independent  of 
present  external  perceptions. 

By  carrying  a  step  further  the  illustration  used  in  the  last 
section,  we  may  now  get  a  better  notion  of  the  parts  which 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellimi  play  in  mental  processes. 
For  just  as,  by  the  actions  of  appropriate  mechanisms 
joined  to  them,  musical  instruments  of  certain  kinds  are 
made  to  vield  musical  combinations  without  the  hands  of 

!  performer:    so,  through  the  workings  of  these  great 

wnded   nerve-centres,   there   are   called   out   from    the 
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centres  below  them,  trains  of  consciousness  independent  of, 
or  additional  to,  those  aroused  by  impressions  on  the  senses. 
To  make  the  parallelism  understood,  let  me  describe, 
at  some  length,  one  order  of  these  mechanical  appli- 
ances. Every  one  has  watched  the  revolving 
barrel  of  a  musical  box,  as  its  pins  strike,  in  successive  com- 
binations, the  vibrating  metal  tongues;  and  every  one  sees 
that  the  set  of  pins,  arranged  in  a  special  way,  represents, 
in  a  sense,  the  harmonized  melody  produced.  By  moving 
the  barrel  a  small  distance  longitudinally,  another  set  of 
pins,  clustered  in  another  way,  is  brought  into  position, 
ready,  when  the  barrel  revolves,  to  bring  out  another  set  of 
chords  and  cadences;  and  so  on.  The  mechanical  arrange- 
ment in  this  case,  restricts  very  closely  the  number  of 
musical  combinations  which  the  barrel  can  contain,  or 
rather,  which  its  clustered  pins  can  represent.  But  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  an  arrangement  permitting  indefinite 
multiplication  of  such  combinations.  If  we  suppose  the 
sheet  of  metal  forming  the  surface  of  the  barrel  to  be  cut 
longitudinally,  and  unrolled  into  a  flat  surface  mtlxout  dis- 
turbing the  inserted  pins,  it  is  clear  that  if  this  flat  siu^ace 
were  moved  down  vertically  in  front  of  the  metal  tongues, 
between  rollers  which  kept  it  properly  in  place,  its  pins  might 
be  made  to  strike  the  metal  tongues  just  as  they  now  do. 
And  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  anv  number  of  such  flat 
plates,  all  having  differently-clustered  pins  representing 
different  harmonized  melodies,  might  be  made  to  pass 
through  the  rollers.  A  further  complication,  needed 
to  complete  the  analogy,  will  now  be  readily  under- 
stood. In  the  musical  box,  the  chords  and  sequences  admit 
of  being  produced  only  by  these  pre-adjusted  appliances. 
But  there  exists  a  species  of  mechanical  piano  capable  of 
being  played  upon  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  also  of  having 
drawn  from  it  an  unlimited  number  of  pieces  of  music  after 
a  method  akin  to  that  last  described.  Looking  much  like 
an  ordinary  cottage-piano,  this  instrument  has,  protruding 
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through  its  top,  a  second  set  of  small  keys  that  stand 
vertically  in  a  closely-packed  row.  When  certain  adjacent 
rollers  fitly  adjusted  are  turned  round,  a  flat  board 
placed  beneath  them  is  drawn  along  horizontally,  so 
that  the  specially-arranged  metal  pins  on  its  under  sur- 
face, by  striking  this  row  of  keys,  produce  the  successive 
chords  and  phrases  of  an  air.  And  such  boards,  each  in- 
capable of  emitting  a  note,  but  having  in  the  arrangements 
of  its  parts  a  latent  power  of  eliciting  from  the  piano  a  spe- 
cial piece  of  music,  may  be  multiplied  without  end.*  If, 
now,  we  compare  one  of  these  tune-boards  to  the  nervous 
plexus  of  fibres  and  cells  which  effects  a  doubly-compound 
co-ordination;  and  if  we  consider  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum as  like  vast  magazines  of  such  tune-boards,  duly 
classified  and  adjusted  for  being  brought  into  instant 
action;  our  comparison  will  fail  in  several  ways  to  convey 
an  adequate  conception.  Instead  of  appliances  each  having 
its  quite  distinct  and  quite  independent  combination,  we 
require  appliances  that  are  not  quite  distinct  or  indepen- 
dent, but  have  larger  or  smaller  parts  of  their  combinations 
in  conmion.  Further,  we  must  imagine  kindred  appliances 
o£  a  higher  order,  which  do  not  themselves  elicit  the 
harmonized  melodies,  but  which  re-combine  in  various 
ways,  simultaneous  and  successive,  the  appliances  that  do 
this — ^represent,  as  it  were,  whole  concerts  of  them  specially 
arranged;  and  so  on  in  still  higher  gradations.  We  require 
also  to  suppose  that  the  potential  musical  pieces,  and  com- 
binations of  such  pieces,  thus  constituted,  admit  of  being 
brought  into  action  not  only  apart  from,  but  also  along  with, 
the  original  keys;  so  that  when  some  bars  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  pianist,  this  attached  apparatus,  thereby 
set  gcung,  gives  out  in  faint  tones  few  or  many  of  the 
bars  previously  connected  with  those  sounded.    Above  all, 

*  A  piano-m^eimique  of  this  kind  was  shown  in  the  French  Depart- 
ment of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  hj  A.  Debain.  I  find  that  Cramer 
is  now  his  English  agent  for  the  ade  of  tlitm.  . 
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we  have  to  assume  a  process  unapproachable  by  anj  appa- 
ratus of  human  manufacture — a  process  through  which 
repetition  of  the  actions  serves  to  establish  the  con- 
nexions.  But  though  the  illustration  fall  short 

in  so  many  ways,  it  helps  us  to  imagine  the  kind  of  re- 
lation which  the  highest  nervous  structures  bear  to  lower 
ones.  We  are  enabled  by  it  to  understand  better  how 
thinking  goes  on  along  with,  or  apart  from^  the  perception 
of  external  things.  It  removes  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
that  the  centre  of  compound  co-ordination,  to  which  all 
centripetal  nerves  bring  their  impressions  and  from  which 
issue  through  centrifugal  nerves  motor  impulses,  continues 
to  the  last  to  be  the  sentient  centre.  We  see  that  while  this 
centre  is  the  seat  of  the  sensations  aroused  by  external 
stimuli,  and  the  place  in  which  these  are  brought  into  re- 
lation with  other  sensations  similarly  aroused;  it  is  also  the 
place  in  which  such  feelings  and  relations  are  feebly  re- 
aroused,  in  the  same  combinations  and  in  other  combinations, 
by  discharges  through  the  fibres  of  the  overlying  cerebral 
masses.  We  see,  in  short,  that  the  medulla  oblongata  (with 
its  subordinate  structures)  while  played  upon  through  the 
senses  by  external  objects,  is  simultaneously  played  upon 
by  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum :  so  producing  the  thought- 
consciousness  that  accompanies  sense-consciousness. 

§  247.  One. further  question  to  be  asked  is — ^What,  from 
this  point  of  view,  is  an  emotion  t  If,  recalling  the  concln* 
sion  reached  in  §§  213-216,  we  join  with  it  the  above  infer- 
ences, we  shall,  I  think,  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 

As  said,  and  tacitly  implied,  in  various  places,  the  co- 
ordinating plexus  by  which  any  cluster  of  sensations  is  made 
to  excite  the  appropriate  muscular  actions,  must  in  great 
measure  coincide  with  other  plexuses  by  which  allied  clus- 
ters of  sensations  are  made  to  excite  allied  actions.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  external  things  responded  to  have  much  in 
common,  and  the  reqiiired  motions  have  much  in  common^ 
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plexuses  that  effect  the  adjustments  will  have  much  in 
imon.    Not  only  of  the  plexuses  which  effect  compound 
co-ordinations  must  this  be  true:  it  must  be  true  also  of 
those  which  effect  doiibly-compound  co-ordinations.     But 
the  more  involved  the  co-ordinations  become  the  less  definite 
ill  be  these  agreements;  since,  along  with  the  progressive 
.pounding  of  impressions  and  motions,  there  necessarily 
multiplication  of  differences  in  details.     Let  us  ex- 
emplify. 

The  plexuses  which  co-ordinate  the  visual  impreasiona 
yielded  by  an  apple  on  tlie  table,  with  the  motor  acts  re- 
flired  to  grasp  it  and  with  the  ideas  of  tactual  and  gusta- 
7  sensations  it  will  yield,  are  nearly  the  same  as  certain 
^exuses  that  have  before  worked  together.  Those  which 
establish  the  consciousness  of  the  apple's  relative  position 
in  space,  answer  almost  exactly  to  those  which  have  estab- 
lished the  consciousness  of  that  relative  position  in  space 
ihen  occupied  by  other  objects,  alike  in  the  experience  of 
le  individual  and  in  the  experience  of  antecedent  indi- 
Huala;  and  those  which  establish  the  consciousness  of  the 
liple's  smoothness,  hardness,  odour,  and  taste,  as  related 
I  it«  form  and  colour,  are  the  same  within  narrow  limits 
I  those  which  have,  in  previous  experiences  of  the  indi- 
Tidual,  done  the  like.  Along  with  this  agreement  of  the 
plexuses  the  consciousness  is  definite.  Take  now, 

in  contrast,  the  nervous  stnictures  excited,  and  the  corre- 
lative mental  state  produced,  by  an  animal  that  threatens 
attack — say  a  fierce  dog.  It  growls,  it  puts  back  its  ears, 
it  shows  its  teeth,  it  advances  in  an  active  way.  But 
the  motions,  the  gestures,  and  the  sounds  it  makee,  while 
they  considerably  resemble  those  made  by  other  dogs  on 
—Other  occasions,  do  not  coincide  with  them  by  any  means 
sely.  Much  less  do  they  agree  with  those  made  by 
■  animal  in  a  similar  niciod — say  an  angry  bull; 
in  the  rapidity  of  the  approach,  in  the  energy  of 
J  movements,  in  ttie  loudness  uf  the  sounds,  there  is  a 
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general  similarity.  And  they  differ  still  more  from  the 
demonstrations  made  by  a  furious  man;  though  these,  too, 
have  in  common  with  them  the  threatening  advance, 
the  violent  actions,  and  the  loud  harsh  tones.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  co-ordinating  plexuses  brought  into  play  by 
perception  of  an  approaching  enemy  on  successive  occasions, 
never  coincide  in  detail,  even  when  the  enemy  is  of  the 
same  kind;  and  their  non-coincidence  is  great  in  pro- 
portion as  the  enemies  are  of  kinds  differing  in  their 
appearances  and  modes  of  action.  Let  us  next  consider 
what  happens  if  the  threatened  attack  becomes  an  actual 
attack.  There  is  pain,  there  is  struggling,  there  are 
cries,  perhaps  of  anger,  perhaps  of  agony— all  implying 
violent  excitements  of  particular  plexuses.  But  the  plexuses 
excited  do  not  coincide  with  those  before  excited  by  such 
attacks.  The  pains  do  not  come  from  the  same  injured 
parts;  the  struggles  are  unlike  in  their  combinations;  the 
sounds  emitted  differ  in  pitch,  or  intensity,  or  order — 
usually  in  all  of  these.  So  that  though  the  plexuses 
have  much  in  common  they  have  a  great  deal  not  in 
common.  Mark  further  that  these  agreements  and  dis- 
agreements obtain  not  in  the  experiences  of  each  individual 
only,  but  in  the  experiences  of  successive  individuals. 
Generation  after  generation  the  approach  of  enemies  has  ex- 
cited certain  nervous  structures  in  wavs  much  alike  in  some 
few  general  characters,  but  unlike  in  multitudinous  special 
characters;  and  there  has  followed  the  excitement  of  other 
structures  that  have  similarly  agreed  in  part  and  disagreed 
in  part.  What  has  resulted?  Each  plexus  has  been 
inherited  in  the  form  of  a  well-organized  set  of  connexions 
in  the  midst  of  many  less  definite  connexions,  obscured  by 
multitudinous  feeble  connexions;  and  the  inherited  central 
connexions  of  the  plexus  first  excited,  are  definitely  con- 
nected with  the  inherited  central  connexions  of  the  similarly- 
constructed  plexus  that  is  habitually  excited  after  it.  The 
accompanying  subjective  results  are  these.     The  conscious- 
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nesa  of  an  approaching  body  making  aoiinds  and  motiona 
of  a  certain  kind,  ia  followed  by  a  coiisrioiisncss  of  painful 
states,  sensory  and  motor,  having  no  definite  local izations. 
immediate  perception,  with  the  crowd  of  ideas  resulting 
I  preceding  similar  perceptions,  arouses  not  only  ideas 
of  particular  pains  that  have  before  followed  such  percep- 
tions in  the  life  of  the  individual;  but  through  the  inherited 
organization  it  arouses  an  indefinable  aenae  of  ill — a  cloud 
of  dim  feelings  of  suffering  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  form 
because  they  have  not  been  personally  exi>erienced — the 
emotion  oi/ear.  And  with  the  primitive  form  of  fear,  thus 
j^ysically  organized  and  psychically  constituted,  there  are 
"ierwards  integrated  the  higher  and  more  involved  forms 

fear;  all  of  which  have  for  their  central  element,  ideal 
feelinga  of  pain  or  discomfort  that  are  imlocalizable  and 
therefore  vague. 

Respecting  emotions  it  has  only  to  be  added  that  they, 
like  ideas,  result  from  the  co-ordinating  actions  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  npon  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
structures   it   presides   over.      As   the    plexuses   in    thcao 

;hest  nervous  centres,  by  exciting  in  distinct  ways  special 
!te  of  plexuses  in  the  inferior  centres,  call  up  special  sets 

ideal  feelings  and  relations;  so,  by  simultaneously  ex- 
citing in  diffused  ways  the  general  sets  of  plexuses  to  which 
tliese  special  sets  belong,  they  call  up  in  vague  forms  the 
accompanying  general  sets  of  ideal  feelings  and  relations — 
the  emotional  background  appropriate  to  the  definite  con- 
ception. In  the  language  of  our  illustration,  we  may  say 
that  the  superior  nervous  centres  in  playing  npon  the  in- 
ferior ones,  brings  out  not  only  specific  chords  and  cadences 
of  feelings,  but,  in  so  doing,  arouse  reverberating  echoes  of 
all  kindred  chords  and  cadences  that  have  been  struck  dur- 
ing an  immeasurable  past — producing  a  great  volume  of 
indefinite  tones  harmonizing  with  the  definite  tones.* 

*  Let  me  in  pnsslng  remark  that  these  viowsof  tbcrcspeotivefiinctiotii 
cntre3,  make  in  tolligiblo  various  plij'siological  nml  patliolo- 
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§  248.  A  few  remarks  are  here  called  for  respecting  the 
tenets  of  the  phrenologists.  It  scarcely  needs  saying  that 
the  conception  above  elaborated,  implying  the  constant  co- 
operation of  all  the  leading  nervous  centres  in  every  thought 
and  emotion,  is  quite  at  variance  with  their  theory,  as 
presented  by  themselves.  But  it  may  be  necessary  to  point 
out  that  I  do  not  hence  infer  the  abschUe  untruth  of  their 
theorv. 

That  the  contemptuous  antagonism  they  have  met  with 
from  both  psychologists  and  physiologists  is  in  great  meas- 
ure deserved,  must  be  admitted.  They  have  put  forth  their 
body  of  doctrines  as  in  itself  a  complete  system  of  Psychol- 
ogy— naturally  repelling  by  this  absurdity  all  students  of 
mental  science.  At  best,  Phrenology  can  be  but  an  appen- 
dix to  Psychology  proper;  and  one  of  comparative  unim- 
portance, scientifically  considered.  That  those  who  have 
carefully  investigated  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  should  have  long  ago  turned  their  backs 
on  Phrenology,  is  also  not  to  be  wondered  at;  seeing  how 
extremely  loose  the  phrenologists  are  in  their  methods  of 
observation  and  reasoning,  and  how  obstinately  they  ignore 
the  adverse  evidence  furnished  by  experiment. 

Xevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  most  physiologists  have 
not  sufficiently  recognized  the  general  truth  of  which  Phre- 

pical  phenomena.  We  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  cerebmm  and  cerebellum 
to  be  greatly  injured,  and  indeed  wholly  shorn  away,  without  destroying 
the  power  to  jvcrform  the  simpler  acts  of  perception  and  co-ordination ;  just 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  mechanical  piano,  after  the  removal  of  all  its  tune- 
boanis,  to  continue  responsive  to  the  hands  of  the  musician.  Again,  the 
medulla  being  the  seat  of  all  frclings,  whether  aroused  from  without  or 
from  within,  it  naturally  happens  that  its  undue  excitement,  in  whatever 
way  caused,  produces  through  the  vagus  nerve  like  effects  on  the  viscer» 
— it  naturally  happens  that  sensations  intensely  painful  or  pleasurable, 
and  emotions  intensely  painful  or  pleasurable,  alike  cause  fainting,  and 
that  fainting  may  \\e  caused  even  by  intense  intellectual  action.  Simi- 
larly, it  becomes  comprehensible  why  the  medulla  is  so  generally  the  seat 
of  chronic  nervous  disonlers;  whether  the  excess  from  which  thcT  arise 
be  sensational,  emotional,  or  intellectuaL 
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noiogy  is  an  adumbration.  Whoever  calmly  considers  tlie 
question,  cannot  long  resist  the  conviction  that  different 
parts  of  the  cerebrum  must,  in,  some  way  or  ot/ier,  subserve 

Terent  kinds  of  mental  action.  Localization  of  function  ia 
law  of  all  organization  whatever;  and  it  would  bo 
inarvellouB  were  there  here  an  exception.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  seats  of  the  higher 
psycliieal  activities;  if  it  he  admitted  that  among  these 
higher  psychical  acti^-ities  there  are  distinctions  of  kind, 
which,  though  not  definite,  are  yet  practically  recognizable; 
it  cannot  be  denied,  without  going  in  direct  opposition  to 
iblished  physiological  principles,  that  these  more  or  leas 

itinct  kinds  of  psychical  activity  must  be  carrie<i  on  in. 
less  distinct  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.    To 

lestion  this  is  to  ignore  the  truths  of  nerve-physiology  as 
as  those  of  physiology  in  general.    It  is  proved,  experi- 

intally,  that  every  bundle  of  nerve-fibres  and  every  gan- 
glion has  a  special  duty;  and  that  each  part  of  every  such 
bundle  and  every  such  ganglion  has  a  duty  stilt  more  spe- 
cial. Can  it  be,  then,  that  in  the  great  hemispherical  gan- 
glia alone,  this  specialization  of  duty  docs  not  hold!  That 
there  are  no  conspicuous  divisions  here  is  true;  hut  it  is  also 
true  in  other  cases  where  there  are  undeniable  differences  of 
jEonction — instance  the  spinal  cord,  or  one  of  tlie  great 

irve-bundles.  Just  as  there  are  aggregated  together  in  a 
iiatic  nerve  an  immense  number  of  fibres,  each  of  which 
particular  office  referring  to  some  one  part  of  the  leg, 
but  all  of  which  have  for  their  joint  duty  the  management 
of  the  leg  as  a  whole;  so,  in  any  one  region  of  the  cerebrum, 
each  fibre  may  be  concluded  to  have  some  particular  office 
which,  in  common  with  the  particular  offices  of  many  neigh- 
bouring fibres,  is  merged  in  some  general  office  fiilfilled  by 
that  region  of  the  cerebrum.  Any  other  hypothesis  seema 
to  me,  on  the  face  of  it,  untenable.  Either  there  is  some 
arrangement,  some  organization,  in  the  cerebnmi,  or  there 

none.     If  there  is  no  organization,  the  cerebrum  is  a 
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chaotic  mass  of  fibres,  incapable  of  performing  any  orderly 
action.  If  there  is  some  organization,  it  must  consist  in  that 
same  "  physiological  division  of  labour  "  in  which  all  or- 
ganization consists;  and  there  is  no  division  of  labour, 
physiological  or  other,  but  what  involves  the  concentration 
of  specifd  kinds  of  acti\dty  in  special  places. 

But  to  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of  the  phrenologists  in 
its  most  abstract  shape,  is  by  no  means  to  coincide  with  their 
concrete  embodiments  of  it.  Indeed,  the  crudity  of  their 
philosophy  is  such  as  may  well  make  men  who  to  some  ex* 
tent  agree  with  them,  refrain  from  avowal  of  their  agree- 
ment: more  especially  when  they  are  met  by  so  great  an 
unwillingness  to  listen  to  any  criticisms  on  the  detailed 
scheme  rashly  promulgated  as  finally  settled. 

Among  fundamental  objections  to  their  views,  the  first  to 
be  set  down  is  that  tliey  are  unwarranted  in  HSBnxDing  precise 
demarkations  of  the  faculties.  The  onlv  localization  which 
the  necessities  of  the  case  imply,  is  one  of  a  comparatively 
vague  kind — one  which  does  not  suppose  specific  limits,  but 
an  insensible  shading-off.  And  this  is  just  the  conclusion 
to  which  all  the  prei^eding  investigations  point.  For  as  we 
have  seen  that  ever^-  mental  faculty,  rightly  understood,  is 
an  internal  plexus  of  nervous  connexions  corresponding 
to  some  plexus  of  relations  among  external  pheno- 
mena that  are  habitually  experienced:  and  as  the  different 
plexuses  of  external  relations,  in  proportion  as  they 
lKH*ome  complicateiK  become  less  definite  in  their  dis- 
tinctions, so  that  when  we  reach  those  extremelv  involved 
ones  to  which  the  higher  faculties  respond  there  arises  a 
great  overlapping  and  entanglement  of  different  plexuses; 
it  follows  that  the  answering  internal  plexuses  must  be  fused 
together — it  must  be  as  impossible  to  demarkate  the  internal 
nervous  aggregations,  as  it  is  to  demarkate  the  aggr^ations 
of  external  thiuirs  and  actions. 

iIorei>ver,  I  l^liove  the  phrenologists  to  be  wrong  in  as- 
suming that  there  is  something  specific  and  unalterable  in 
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natures  of  tlie  various  faculties.  Kesponding,  as  facul- 
do,  to  particular  asseniblagea  of  phenomena  habitually 
surrounding  any  race  of  organisma,  they  are  ouly  ao  far  fixed 
and  specific  as  these  are  fixed  aud  specific.  A  permauent 
alleratiou  in  one  of  thuae  assemblages,  would  in  time  estab- 
lish a  modified  feeling  adapted  to  the  modified  assemblage. 
A  habit — say  of  sitting  iu  a  particular  place  in  a  particular 
room,  ending  in  being  uncomfortable  elsewhere — is  nothing 
but  an  incipient  emotion  answering  to  that  group  of  outer 
relations;  aud  if  all  the  succeauors  of  the  person  having 
this  habit  were  constantly  placed  in  the  same  relations, 
the  incipient  emotion  would  become  an  establiBhcd  emotion. 
So  little  specific  are  the  facilities  that  no  one  of  them  is 
quite  of  the  same  fjuality  in  diifercnt  persons.  Each  mental 
is  variable  to  as  great  an  extent  as  each  feature  is 
iable. 

Yet  further,  the  current  impression  of  phrenologists  seems 
to  be  that  the  different  parta  of  the  cerebrum  in  which  they 
locate  different  faculties,  are  of  themselves  competent  to  pro- 
duce the  manifestations  implied  by  the  names  they  bear, 
'he  portion  of  brain  marked  "  acquisitiveness,"  is  supposed 

be  alone  concerned  in  producing  the  desire  of  possession. 

;  it  is  a  corollary  from  foregoing  arguments  that  this  de- 
includes  a  number  of  minor  desires  elsewhere  located, 
every  more  complex  aggregation  of  psychical  states,  ia 
■erolved  by  the  union  of  simpler  aggregations  previously 
efltabliahed — reaulte  from  the  co-ordination  and  consolida- 
tion of  these;  it  follows  that  that  which  becomes  more  espe- 
cially the  seat  of  this  more  complex  aggregation,  or  higher 
feeling,  is  simply  the  ee7itre  of  co-ordination  by  which  all 
the  simpler  a^regationa  are  brought  into  relation.  Hence, 
that  particular  portion  of  the  cerebnim  in  which  a  particular 
faculty  is  said  to  be  located,  must  be  regarded  as  an  agency 
by  which  the  various  actions  going  on  in  many  other  parts  of 
ilie  cerebrum  are  combined  in  a  particular  way.    The  brain, 

ive  throughout,  evolves  under  the  co-ordinating  plexus 
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that  is  for  the  time  dominant^  an  aggregate  of  feelings 
that  is  various  in  quality  according  to  the  proportions  and 
arrangements  of  its  components;  just  as  out  of  the  same 
orchestra,  with  its  many  instruments  going  from  moment 
to  moment,  are  drawn  combinations  of  soimds  now  grave, 
now  gay,  now  martial,  now  pathetic,  according  to  the  way 
in  which  the  actions  of  its  parts  are  co-ordinated  by  the  com- 
poser's score. 

Saying  nothing  of  many  minor  objections  to  the  phreno- 
logical doctrine,  we  conclude  that  however  defensible  may 
be  the  hypothesis  of  a  localization  of  faculties,  when  pre- 
sented under  an  abstract  form,  it  is  quite  indefensible  under 
the  form  given  to  it  by  phrenologists.* 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  I%e  lYineipUs  of  Pitychology^  the  safastanoe 
of  this  section  was  contained  in  Put  lY.— forming  the  coDelosion  to  the 
chapter  on  **  The  Feelings." 


CHAPTEE  Vn. 

PSYCHICAL  LAWS  AS  THUS  INTEBPBETED. 

§  249.  The  final  stage  of  the  synthetic  argument  has  at 
length  been  reached.  The  task  now  before  us  is  to  com- 
pare the  deductions  made  in  foregoing  chapters  from  a 
physical  principle,  with  the  inductively-established  laws  of 
mental  action,  and  to  see  if  the  two  correspond. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  §  222  that  the  dpriarilaw  of  intel- 
ligence would  be  fulfilled,  and  the  growth  of  intelligence 
would  be  explained,  if  it  could  be  shown  "  that  when  a 
wave  of  molecular  transformation  passes  through  a  nervous 
structure,  there  is  wrought  in  the  structure  a  modification 
such  that,  other  things  equal,  a  subsequent  like  wave  passes 
through  this  structure  with  greater  facility  than  its  prede- 
cessor." It  was  thereafter  inferred  from  established  mecha- 
nical principles,  that  a  structural  change  of  this  kind  will 
occur.  And  we  have  since  occupied  ourselves  in  tracing  up 
nervous  evolution  as  an  accumulated  result  of  such  changes. 

All  that  remains  is  to  observe  whether  the  facts  of  daily 
experience  are  similarly  interpretable — whether  the  hypo- 
thesis is  further  verified  by  the  agreement  of  its  corollaries 
with  the  generalizations  of  psychologists  and  with  popu- 
larly-recognized truths. 

§  250.  The  congruity  between  the  established  laws  of 
association  and  the  several  implications  of  the  physical  prin- 
ciple laid  down,  is  conspicuous. 
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Experience  continually  shows  us  that,  other  things  equal, 
the  connexion  formed  between  two  feelings  or  ideas  that 
occur  together  or  in  succession,  is  strong  when  they  are 
vivid  and  feeble  when  they  are  faint.  This  truth  is  de- 
ducible  from  the  hypothesis.  In  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  dbcharge  passing  through  a  line  of  unsymmetrically 
placed  molecules,  will  be  the  amount  of  force  expended  in 
bringing  them  towards  symmetrical  arrangement:  so  en- 
abling them  to  convey  the  next  discharge  with  less  resist- 
ance. Whence  it  follows  that  the  more  vivid  the  connected 
feelings  the  more  readily  will  recurrence  of  the  one  cause 
recurrence  of  the  other — the  closer  will  be  the  association 
between  them. 

It  is  a  proposition  equally  familiar,  that  repetition  of  the 
relation  between  two  states  of  consciousness,  presentative 
or  representative,  strengthens  their  union.  The  more  fre- 
quently transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  occurs, 
the  more  coherent  they  become — the  more  easily  does 
the  antecedent  arouse  the  consequent.  This,  too,  is 
a  corollary  from  our  hypothesis.  For  the  implication 
of  the  argument  set  forth  in  §  224  is,  that  of  the  molecular 
motion  discharged  along  a  line  of  isomerically-changing 
molecules  unsymmetrically  arranged,  part  is  passed  on 
by  each  molecule  to  the  next,  while  part  is  absorbed  in 
bringing  it  towards  symmetrical  relations  with  its  neigh- 
bours. Hence  of  a  subsequent  like  discharge,  more  will  be 
passed  on  and  less  will  be  absorbed  in  this  re-arrangement: 
there  will  be  a  diminished  resistance  to  the  excitement  of 
the  one  nervous  state  by  the  other;  and  the  correlative  feel- 
ings will  become  more  coherent. 

A  further  fact  finds  here,  too,  its  explanation.  In  the 
process  of  connecting  mental  states,  it  is  observable  that  the 
earlier  repetitions  of  the  relation  between  them  have  greater 
effects  than  the  later  repetitions.  For  some  time,  recurrences 
of  a  sequence  go  on  appreciably  increasing  the  readiness 
with  which  the  antecedent  excites  the  consequent;  but  the 
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increase  gradually  becomes  lesB  and  less  appreciable.     Th&V 
Baying  that  practice  makes  perfect  ia  but  approximately 
The  proficiency  gained  by  practice  (as  we  see  plainly 
1  games  of  skill  which  furnish  definite  meatnires  of  profi- 
_  ^ency)  augments  at  first  rapidly,  then  less  rapidly,  and  at 
length  scarcely  at  all:  each  individnal  reaches  a  limit  be-  , 
yond  which  repetitions  of  the  nervous  changes  and  c 
comitant  successions  of  feelings  bring  no  sensible  improve-  I 
ment    The  physical  cause  is  this.     When  a  wave  of  molecii-  ■ 
lur  motion  passes  through  a  line  of  molecules  that  are  greatly  ] 
out  of  symmetrical  arrangement,  much  of  it  is  absorbed  in  1 
turning  them  toward  symmetrical  arrangement.     As  they  j 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  symmetrical  arrangement,  [ 
more  and  more  of  the  wave  passes  on— less  and  less  is  thus  ] 
absorbed.    But  to  say  that  each  molecule  offers  a  diminiah- 
ing  resistance  to  the  trauafer  of  the  wave,  is  to  say  that  there  ] 
J8  a  diminution  of  the  force  which  tends  to  bring  it  into  polar  ] 
rslations  with  its  neighbours.     And  since  the  molecule  has  I 
lertia  and  is  also  restrained  hy  the  actions  of  surrounding  J 
iiolecules,  the  force  available  for  altering  its  position  bears  | 
B  COD  tin  ually-decr  easing  ratio  to  the  forces  that  maintain  its  1 
flition ;  until  at  length  the  efTect  of  this  re-adjusting  force  1 
M3mes  insensible. 

§  251.  The  laws  of  more  complex  mental  changes  are  I 
milarly  interpretable.  I  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  habit,  ] 
Mnsidercd  under  those  involved  forms  in  which  the  emo-  \ 
ions  play  a  leading  part 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  a  course  of  action,  or  a  mode  of  1 
ife,  originally  repugnant,  usually,  in  course  of  time,  get*  ] 
I  repugnant— eventually  becoming  indifferent  or  even  j 
"■agreeable.  Physiologically  considered,  a  disagreeable  coiiraa  I 
of  action  is  one  in  which  compound  feelings  have  to  issue  in  j 
mpound  actions,  through  complex  nervous  structures  that  ' 
ffer  considerable  resistance.  The  result  is  that  an  extra 
piantity  of  feeling  (commonly  the  feair  of  pain  that  may 
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xeeult  from  non-performance)  has  to  be  evoked  before  the 
actions  can  be  excited.  But  since  the  complex  discharges 
through  these  complex  channels  render  them  gradually  more 
permeable,  it  results  that  the  quantity  of  disagreeable  repre- 
sentation of  pain  required  to  excite  the  actions,  decreases; 
and  at  length  the  permeability  of  these  channels  may  be- 
come such  that  the  spontaneous  flow  of  ordinary  feelings 
sufiices — ^nay,  these  channels  may  become  needful  for  thedue 
discharge  of  ordinary  feelings;  which  otherwise  discharge 
themselves  in  the  purposeless  activity  we  call  restlessness. 

Where  the  inherited  organization  already  affords  channels 
for  the  easy  discharge  of  special  feelings  in  special  actions 
— ^that  is,  where  there  pre-exists  an  emotion  prompting  a 
particular  kind  of  conduct,  we  see  that  often-repeated 
passage  of  such  emotion  into  such  conduct  renders  less  and 
less  resistible  its  tendency  thus  to  pass.  The  more  fre- 
quently the  impulse  is  yielded  to,  the  more  difficult  becomes 
restraint  of  it;  until  at  length  the  act  it  excites  follows  the 
feeblest  solicitation  of  the  impulse.  Truths  of  this  class, 
continually  illustrated  among  the  lower  impulses  and 
illustrated  as  clearly,  though  less  frequently,  among  the 
higher  impulses,  are  corollaries  from  the  same  general 
principle. 

§  252.  From  this  general  principle,  too,  may  be  derived 
an  explanation  of  certain  leading  traits  of  developed  intelli- 
gence, as  distinguished  from  intelligence  which  is  unde- 
veloped. 

We  have  seen  how  from  the  process  of  nervous  evolution 
as  physically  caused,  it  follows  that  actions  become  less 
automatic  as  they  become  more  complex.  When  but  a 
single  afferent  nerve  nms  to  a  single  ganglion,  whence 
issues  a  solitary  efferent  nerve  to  a  solitary  muscle,  there 
can  be  no  discrimination  and  no  variety  of  action.  When 
the  reflex  action  becomes  compound,  responding  to  more 
numerous  combined  outer  stimuli  by  more  numerous  com- 
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inner  actions,  the  change  is  in  itaelf  towards  discrimi- 
1  and  variety  of  action,  and  opens  the  way  to  further 
changes  in  tlie  same  direction.  For,  as  indicated  in  §§  235, 
237,  in  proportion  as  reflex  actions  increase  in  complica- 
tion, there  arise  more  numerous  hesitations,  both  of  the  kind 
that  habitually  precede  each  established  reflex  action,  and 
of  the  kind  that  accompany  the  partially-formed  reflex 
actions.  Similarly,  as  we  ascend  to  intelligences  in  which 
highly-involved  impressions  initiate  highly-involved  kinds 
of  conduct,  the  automatic  and  instinctive  adjustments  bear 
a  continual ly-decreasiug  ratio  to  the  mass  of  adjustments — 
there  is  an  increasing  proportion  of  actions  that  take  place 
with  dehberation  and  consciousness,  as  well  as  an  increase 
_jn  the  amount  of  deliberation  and  degree  of  conscioua- 
What  is  the  implication  of  this  law  as  apply- 
;  to  different  grades  of  men?  It  is  that  those  having 
rell-developed  nervous  systems  will  display  a  relatively- 
irked  premeditation — an  habitual  representation  of  more 
rioiis  possibilities  of  cause,  and  conduct,  and  consequence 
a  greater  tendency  to  suspense  of  judgments  and  an  easier 
modification  of  judgments  that  have  been  formed.  Those 
having  nervous  systems  less  developed,  with  fewer  and 
simpler  sets  of  connexions  among  their  plexuses,  will 
show  less  of  hesitation — will  be  prone  to  premature  conclu- 
sions that  are  difficult  to  change.  Unlikenesses  of  this 
kind  appear  when  we  contrast  the  larger  brained  racca 
with  the  smaller  brained  races — when  from  the  compara- 
tively-judicial intellect  of  the  civilized  man  we  pass  to 
the  intellect  of  the  unci\Hlized  man,  sudden  in  its  infer- 
ences, incapable  of  balancing  evidence,  and  adhering  obsti- 
nately to  first  impressions.  And  we  may  observe  a  differ- 
ence similar  in  kind  but  smaller  in  degree  between  the 
modes  of  thought  of  men  and  women;  for  women  are  the 
more  quick  to  draw  conchisiona,  and  retain  more  pertina- 
(donaly  the  beliefs  once  formed. 

Of  kindred  meaning  is  the  diflferenco  between  the  cul- 
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tured  and  the  uncultured  of  the  same  race  and  of  the  same 
sex.  The  education  of  the  individual  (using  the  word  edu- 
cation in  its  proper  sense)  is  but  a  carrying  further  of  that 
process  by  which  intelligence  in  general  has  been  evolved. 
It  consists  in  extending  and  making  better  the  correspond- 
ence of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations — that  is,  in  organ- 
izing the  combinations  of  ideas  into  agreement  with  the 
combinations  of  phenomena.  And  its  physical  concomi- 
tant must  be  the  formation  in  the  individual  of  more  mul- 
titudinous and  more  involved  connexions  of  plexuses.  The 
brain  of  the  uncultivated  man  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
cultivated  man,  must  be  one  in  which  the  routes  taken  by 
nervous  discharges  are  less  numerous,  less  involved,  less 
varied  in  the  resistances  they  offer — one,  therefore,  in  which 
the  number  of  ideas  that  can  follow  a  given  antecedent  is 
smaller,  and  the  degrees  of  strength  with  which  they  can 
present  themselves  are  fewer — one,  therefore,  in  which  the 
possibilities  of  thought  are  more  limited,  and  the  balancing 
between  alternative  conclusions  less  easy.  This  is  the  reason 
that  ignorant  people  generalize  hastily,  and  adhere  obsti- 
nately to  the  erroneous  conclusions  based  on  their  scanty 
experiences;  while  the  highly-instructed  man  is  able  to 
keep  his  judgment  imdecided — waits  for  more  evidence, 
contemplates  other  possible  inferences  than  the  one  he  is 
inclined  to  draw,  and  is  ready  to  abandon  or  qualify  his 
conviction  when  he  discovers  facts  at  variance  with  it. 

Without  going  further  into  detail,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
these,  and  other  traits  of  progressing  intelligence,  harmo- 
nize with  the  principle  that  lines  of  nervous  communication 
are  formed  by  the  passage  of  waves  of  molecular  motion, 
and  become  the  more  permeable  the  more  frequently  such 
waves  are  repeated. 

§  263.  Mental  evolution  in  its  higher  stages  shows  us  a 
further  peculiarity  which  has  the  same  general  nature  and 
admits  of  the  same  general  interpretation.    I  refer  to  that 
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brought  out  by  comparing  the  emotional  characters  of  infe- 
rior and  superior  minds. 

We  have  seen  that  beginning  with  simple  feelings,  rising 
to  clusters  of  feelings,  afterwards  to  clusters  of  these  clus- 
ters, and  so  on  to  aggregates  more  massive  and  more  hetero- 
geneous, the  nervous  structures  which  are  their  seats  advance 
in  complication  by  the  super-posing  of  new  plexuses  whereby 
pre-existing  plexuses  have  their  actions  co-ordinated.  The 
implication  is  that  the  earlier  and  simpler  feelings,  being 
the  more  directly  intermediate  between  special  combina- 
tions of  external  stimuli  and  special  combinations  of  adapted 
actions,  are  the  more  independent  of  one  another  and  the 
more  liable  to  act  separately;  while  as  fast  as  there  are 
evolved  those  later  feelings  into  which  the  simpler  ones 
enter  as  components,  there  is  a  decreased  tendency  for  the 
simpler  ones  to  act  separately.  In  other  words,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  highest  plexuses  is  the  development  of  ap- 
pliances by  which  simpler  plexuses  of  different  kinds  are 
simultaneously  excited,  and  the  diflFerent  modes  of  action 
which  they  prompt,  simultaneously  made  nascent.  It  re- 
sults, then,  that  along  with  advancing  evolution  of  the  feel- 
ings there  will  go  a  diminution  of  fitfulness  and  uncertainty 
of  conduct.  An  emotional  nature  not  well  developed  will 
be  relatively  impulsive — the  liability  will  be  for  each  passion 
to  display  itself  quickly  and  strongly,  without  check  from 
the  rest,  and  to  exhaust  itself  very  soon.  While,  along  with 
high  emotional  development  there  will  be  little  liability  to 
sudden  outbursts  of  feeling — the  simultaneous  rise  of  one 
or  more  counter-feelings  proper  to  the  circumstances,  will  in 
most  cases  retard  or  qualify  the  manifestations;  but  the 
conduct  eventually  decided  on,  prompted  by  a  greater  num- 
ber of  feelings  severally  less  excited,  will  be  more  persist- 
ent. Here,  as  before,  the  contrast  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  races  of  men  furnishes  an  illustration;  and  here, 
too,  as  before,  a  further  but  less  marked  illustration  is  fur- 
nished by  the  contrast  between  men  and  women. 
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Indeed,  under  this,  as  under  other  aspects,  mental  evolu- 
tion, both  intellectual  and  emotional,  may  be  measured  by 
the  degree  of  remoteness  from  primitive  reflex  action.  The 
formation  of  sudden,  irreversible  conclusions  on  the  slender 
est  evidence,  is  less  distant  from  reflex  action  than  is  the 
formation  of  deliberate  and  modifiable  conclusions  after 
much  evidence  has  been  collected.  And,  similarly,  the 
quick  passage  of  simple  emotions  into  the  particular  kinds 
of  conduct  they  prompt,  is  less  distant  from  reflex  action 
than  is  the  comparatively-hesitating  passage  of  compound 
emotions  into  kinds  of  conduct  determined  by  the  joint  insti- 
gation of  their  components. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

SVIDENOE   FBOM  NOBMAL  VARIATIONS. 

§  254.  Thus  far  the  evolution  of  nervous  structures,  and 
of  their  functions,  has  been  considered  without  reference 
to  the  varying  physiological  conditions  that  aflFect  the  pro- 
cess from  moment  to  moment,  as  well  as  from  generation  to 
generation.  We  have  spoken  as  though  the  physical  actions 
by  which  nervous  channels  are  opened  and  made  more  per- 
meable, equally  with  those  by  which  the  discharges  along 
established  channels  produce  their  respective  effects,  are 
actions  always  alike  in  kind  and  degree  if  the  stimuli  and 
the  structures  are  alike  in  kind  and  degree.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  Here  we  must  take  note  of  several  circumstances, 
general  and  local,  which  modify  the  influence  of  the  same 
outer  agent  on  the  same  inner  part;  and  observe  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  variations  of  physical  eflFect  and 
the  accompanying  variations  of  psychical  eflFect. 

The  better  to  follow  in  thought  the  production  of  these 
variations,  let  us  carry  further  a  comparison  before  made. 
When  describing  how  discharges  of  molecular  motion  go 
along  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  by  recurring  render  them 
lines  of  less  resistance,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  this  respect 
there  is  an  analogy  between  the  flow  of  molecular  motion 
and  the  flow  of  a  liquid;  for  a  stream,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
strong  and  continued,  cuts  for  itself  a  large  and  definite 
ehaxmel  (§  SS4).    That  tlui  ianms&r  of  molecular  motion 
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may  be  properly  thus  paralleled,  we  see  in  the  case  of  those 
forms  of  molecular  motion  known  as  heat  and  electricity; 
the  conduction  of  which  through  solid  bodies,  is  compared  to 
a  flow  that  takes  place  more  easily  through  some  substances 
than  through  others,  and  which,  in  bodies  having  polarized 
molecules,  passes  with  less  resistance  in  some  directions  than 
in  others.*  Reverting,  then,  to  the  common  hypo- 

thesis of  a  nervous  "  fluid  "  which  moves  in  nerve-"cur- 
rents  " — admitting  that  though  the  molecular  motion  which 
works  nervous  effects  is  not  a  fluid,  and  its  transfer  not  a 
current,  they  may  be  conveniently  dealt  with  as  though  they 
were;  let  us  consider  what  variations  of  special  results  will 
arise  from  incidental  variations  in  the  genesis  and  escape  of 
the  nervous  fluid.  Let  us  consider  the  nervous  system  as 
an  immensely  involved  set  of  channels,  some  wide  and  allow- 
ing an  easy  flow,  some  narrow  and  little  permeable — some 
communicating  with  one  another  by  large  openings  and 
others  by  openings  through  which  nothing  passes  except 
under  high  pressure;  but  all  of  them  more  or  less  permeable 
and  more  or  less  connected.  Let  us  suppose  the  aggr^ate 
of  channels  so  constituted,  to  have  multitudinous  places 
through  which  its  contents  escape  and  multitudinous  places 
through  which  there  come  gushes  that  increase  its  contents; 
and  that  these  places  of  subtraction  and  addition  are  opened 
in  various  localities,  in  various  numbers,  and  in  various  de- 
grees— sometimes  the  subtractions  being  in  excess  and 
sometimes  the  additions.  Let  us  hence  infer  a  considerable 
variability  of  pressure  in  the  fluid  filling  these  ramifying 
channels — some  excessive  outflow  having  now  greatly  re- 
duced its  pressure,  and  the  large  inflows  having  now  raised 
its  pressure  above  the  usual  height.  And  lastly,  let  us  draw 
the  necessary  corollary  that  at  one  time  its  ebbing  streams 
pass  only  along  the  fully  open  and  the  more  permeable 
channels;  while  at  a  time  of  high  tide  its  streams  find  their 

♦  See  Prof.  Tyndall's  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Moium,  Chapter  VIL 
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ways  into  les8  permeable  channels,  and,  aided  by  local  dis- 
turbances, escape  even  tlirougli  the  least  permeable  channels. 
Thus  symbolizing  the  physical  actions  to  which  the 
nervous  system  as  a  whole  is  exposed,  let  us  ask  how  its 
functions  will  be  aflFected  by  changes  of  physiological  con- 
ditions; and  how  the  accompanying  subjective  states  will 
be  modified. 

§  255.  Take  first  the  general  variations  which  are  seen 
on  contrasting  certain  mental  traits  of  youth  and  age. 

While  waste  and  repair  are  rapid,  the  ramifying  set  of 
channels  forming  the  nervous  system,  receives  such  a  large 
and  perpetual  influx  at  multitudinous  points,  that  it 
remains  well  filled  notwithstanding  the  large  efflux  con- 
tinuously going  on  at  multitudinous  points.  The  ingoing 
waves  of  molecular  motion  caused  by  peripheral  impres- 
sions, liberate  from  moment  to  moment,  in  the  sensory 
centres,  larger  waves,  or,  as  we  may  here  call  them,  quick 
gushes  of  the  "  nervous  fluid ; "  and  from  the  massive 
plexuses  of  the  higher  centres,  aroused  by  combinations  of 
disturbances  thus  arising,  there  are  added  to  the  contents 
of  the  nervous  system  still  more  powerful  and  continuous 
gushes.  Considering  first  the  physiological  results, 

we  see  that  the  channels  of  the  automatic  nervous  system  are 
filled  to  overflowing.  The  heart  pulsates  powerfully;  the 
alimentary  canal  works  vigorously;  the  lungs  are  well 
inflated;  and  every  glandular  organ  receives  that  continuous 
discharge  which  keeps  up  the  peculiar  molecular  changes 
carried  on  in  it.  Meanwhile  the  voluntary  muscles,  receiv- 
ing their  share  of  this  abundant  efflux,  are  all  in  states  of 
partial  tension,  so  producing  attitudes  cliaracteristic  of 
vigour;  and  they  are  severally  ready  to  contract  with 
great  force,  and  to  keep  up  their  contractions  for  long 
periods.  Among  accompanying  psychical  results, 

we  see  that  the  feelings  of  both  orders  are  vivid:  <he 
sensations  are  distinct  and  the  emotions  lively.     We  see 
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also — and  this  it  is  which  more  especially  concerns  us  here 
— that  the  establishment  of  relations  between  feelings  is 
easy,  and  that  the  relations  when  established  are  relatively 
permanent  Along  whatever  lines  of  nervous  communica- 
tion are  opened,  discharges  pass  that  are  strong  because  the 
pressure  is  great;  whence  results  a  great  amount  of  mole- 
cular re-arrangoment  along  each  line  taken  by  a  discharge. 
A  8ul>8equent  like  discharge  passes  with  comparative 
facility;  making  the  antecedent  state  easily  produce  the 
oonstHjuent  state — the  terms  of  the  relation  are  rendered 
coliorent — the  memory  of  it  is  good. 

The  converse  connexion  of  phenomena  in  advanced  life^ 
brings  out  more  clearly,  by  contrast**  the  law  we  are  contem- 
plating. In  common  with  the  body  at  large,  the  nervous 
system  is  supplied  with  poorer  blood  circulated  more 
slowly;  and  hence  when  wasted  it  is  leas  rapidly  repaired. 
Its  chaimeK  therefore,  receive  from  moment  to  moment 
feebler  gushes  of  nervous  fluid;  the  general  pressure  is 
diminished;  and  all  the  various  overflowing  gushes  become 
lees?*  The   physiolc^cal   results   are   that    the 

actions  of  the  viscera  go  on  more  slowly.  Digestion  if  not 
po^tively  difllouh  is  a  st^usible  tax:  and  the  propulsion  of 
blixxl  to  the  surface  is  no  longer  active  enough  to  contend 
with  any  grvat  loss  of  heat.  Thn>ughout  the  muscular 
s\->>tem,  t^KK  the  tailing  nervous  discharge  is  seen:  alike  in 
the  clirvuiic  r^»laxatiou  ot  attitude  and  in  the  quick  following 
of  fatigue  ujKm  exertion.  Psychically,  this  state  is 

out'  ill  which  the  feelinirs  aroused  are  lea?  vivid  and  the  re- 
latk^iis  fonued  between  them  less  coherent.  Few  rea«iing  a 
scrvuv^  light  is  rei.|uired.  taste  and  smell  become  less  keen, 
K-urir*:  grv>ws  JulU  and  there  t^  apathy  in  presence  of  cir- 
cu:iistances  which  yit?Id  strong  plea;5urable  em<:>d«,^ns  to  the 
young.  At  the  same  time  the  comparative  want  of  cohesim 
between  impre«>iofiu>  i>  shown  in  the  LnabiKty  to  rec»>Il€et 
the^names  of  jvrsottk  the  times  of  occurrences^  tic.  And  if 
we  trace  out  the  successive  stages  of  failing  mem»?ryy  we  s 
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iiat  tliey  follow  the  order  inferable  from  the  hypothesis. 
Earliest  among  the  related  impreaaiona  which  no  longer  bo 
cohere  that  one  recaUn  another,  are  those  made  by  daily 
trivialities — those  represented  in  the  nervous  system  by 
lines  through  which  feeble  discharges  have  but  once  passed. 
Interesting  statements  that  are  read,  and  passing  events  of 
considerable  importance,  presently  cease  to  be  recallable; 
though  like  statements  and  events  which  date  back  to  early 
life  are  still  recallable:  the  reason  being  that  tlie  channels 
of  nervous  communication  long  ago  made  by  the  strong 
gushes  answering  to  the  vivid  feelings  of  youth,  remain 
more  permeable  than  those  lately  made  by  the  feebler 
gushes  answering  to  the  fainter  feelings  of  age.  Passing 
over  many  gradations,  we  come  to  incoherences  of  thought 
in  which  the  place  now  inhabited  is  confounded  with 
places  inhabited  long  ago,  and  the  business  of  middle 
life  is  referred  to  as  though  transacted  yesterday — inco- 
herences implying  that  comparatively  permeable  channels 
are  now  so  far  deserted  that  the  discharges  along  them  do 
not  arouse  the  elements  of  these  familiar  ideas  in  their 
proper  relations.  And  eventually  we  reach  the  extreme 
state,  similarly  explicable,  in  which  even  members  of  the 
family,  who  have  been  companions  through  life,  cease  to  be 
recognized. 


■§3 
^Kriat 


:|  256.  Let  us  consider  next  certain  general  psychical 
iationa  that  accompany  differences  of  bodily  constitution. 
Some  of  tliese,  of  the  same  natures  as  the  foregoing,  we 
will  glance  at  before  passing  to  some  of  another  nature. 

In  consequence  of  specialities  of  inheritance,  specialities 
of  education,  and  specialities  of  mode  of  life,  high  mental 
manifestations  of  certain  kinds  may  go  along  with  weakness 
of  body.  But  classing  such  cases  as  abnormal  deviations 
from  that  constitutional  balance  which  is  needful  for  sur- 
vival through  future  generations;  and  limiting  our  atten- 
ttoD  to  caecB  where  no  monstrosity  has  been  produced  b^ 
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undue  forcing  of  the  individual  or  his  ancestors;  we  shall, 
1  think,  trace  a  connexion  between  abounding  physical  vig- 
our and  power  of  thinking  and  feeling,  as  well  as  between 
sluggishness  of  constitution  and  comparative  inertness,  in- 
tellectual and  emotional.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
a  type  of  man  overflowing  with  muscular  energy  that  gives 
superiority  in  sports,  games,  and  feats  of  strength;  who  is 
keenly  alive  to  all  orders  of  gratifications,  sensational  and 
emotional;  who  acquires  knowledge  easily,  and  retains  it 
tenaciously;  and  who,  after  leaving  the  academic  life 
throughout  which  he  was  marked  by  these  united  traits, 
gains  distinction  partly  because  of  his  mental  activity  (not 
necessarily  of  a  high  order),  and  partly  because  of  the 
strength  of  constitution  which  enables  him  to  bear  intense 
and  prolonged  application.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  a  type  of  man  whose  bodily  functions  are  slow;  who 
from  boyhood  upwards  cares  little  for  active  exercises; 
who  even  in  youth  is  indiflFerent  to  pleasures  which  others 
enjoy  greatly;  who  all  along  finds  learning  laborious;  and 
who,  in  after  life,  lapses  into  apathetic  idleness. 

These  contrasts  between  men  whose  nervous  svstems 
work  under  high  pressure  and  under  low  pressure  re- 
spectively, I  draw  less  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their 
analogy  to  the  contrasts  between  the  yoimg  and  the  old, 
than  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  accompanying 
contrasts  of  another  kind.  We  have  seen  that  when  the 
pressure  througliout  the  nervous  system  is  high,  so  that  any 
disturbance  which  facilitates  escape  along  certain  channels 
is  followed  by  a  strong  gush  along  those  channels,  even 
though  they  are  not  very  permeable;  there  is  an  easy 
revival  of  old  connexions  of  ideas  and  a  formation  of 
new  connexions  that  are  very  coherent.  But  there  is 
much  more  than  this.  Interwoven  as  the  higher  nervous 
plexuses  are  in  such  intricate  ways,  in  correspondence 
with  the  intricate  interweaving  of  phenomena,  it  neces- 
sarily happens  that  a  wave  of  nervous  fluid  let  into  one  of 
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(hem,  though  it  escapea  most  largely  along  certain  most 
permeable  channela,  pscaiies  in  pai-l  along  other  channels 
that  are  lesa  permeable.    The  stronger  the  wave  the  greiiter 
the  number  of  these  supplementary  discharges;  and  the 
further  do  all  the  discharges,    larger  and  smaller,  make 
themselvee  felt — rushing  out  into  more  multitudinous  and 
fcwmote  ramifications  of  the  plexuses  tliey  enter.     Answer- 
big  to  this  physical  result  the  psychical  result  is  the  pro- 
Buction  of  ideas  that  are  more  numerous,  and  more  distinct, 
Bknd  more  discursive.      The  area  of  conscioiianeas  aimul- 
Bftneoualy  widens   and   brightens  as   the  pressure   of  the 
Bjiervous  fluid  increases;  so  that  while  it^  near  and  central 
blements  become  clearer,  elements  more  distant  from  the 
Bnntre  come  into  view.  Between  the  two  types 

b{  constitution  above  described,  we  see  such  mental  differ- 
Bneea  as  are  hence  to  be  inferred.  The  man  whose  nervous 
B^tem  works  under  high  pressure  shows  us  an  abundance 
Af  ideas.  He  has  always  something  to  say;  and  instantly 
■finds  words  £t  for  the  occasion.  All  the  proximate  hearings 
Bbf  a  situation  or  an  event  quickly  occur  to  him;  and  out  of 
m&e  several  courses  which  almost  simultaneously  suggest 
■hemselves,  he  takes  the  appropriate  one.  He  thus  shows 
■irhat  we  call  "  presence  of  mind ;  "  and  habitually  trusting 
brith  success  to  the  fertility  of  his  resources,  he  has  courage 
■In  facing  difficulties.  In  the  man  whose  nervous 

■r^Btem  works  at  low  pressure,  thoughts  come  slowly  in  single 
BSle  instead  of  rapidly  in  a  column  formed  of  many  almost 
nbreast.  The  various  piissiblc  causes  and  consequences  of 
Bach  act  dawn  upon  him  gradually  one  by  one,  and  some 
■jjif  them  not  at  all;  so  that  the  occasion  has  passed  before  , 
Bie  has  had  time  to  adjust  himself  to  it  Finding  that  he  is 
nonsequentlj  unable  to  cope  with  men  who  have  "  their  wits 
nltKiut  them,"  he  leaves  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  life 
Kod  takes  to  its  quiet  byeways. 

b  S  257,  That  general  physical  causes  entail  such  general 
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psychical  differences,  we  see  not  only  on  contrasting  ths 
minds  of  the  young  and  old  as  well  as  those  of  the  consti- 
tutionally vivaeioiis  and  the  constitutionally  sluggish,  but 
also  on  contrasting  the  exalted  and  depressed  constitutional 
states  of  the  same  individual. 

lIo3t  persons  have  had  experience  of  a  general  prof^* 
tiou  during  which  pleasures  are  accepted  apathetically, 
while  thinking  is  a  fatigue  and  the  effort  to  recollect  un- 
familiar things  repugnant;  and  along  with  this  diminished 
cohesion  of  ideas  there  is  a  diminished  number  of  them — 
instead  of  coming  in  a  continuous  crowd  they  come  as  a 
train  of  stragglers.  Conversely,  there  is  an  ex- 

ceptional invigoration,  often  traceable  to  some  favouralilo 
combination  of  conditions,  physical  and  social  (as  an  exmr> 
sion  along  with  intimate  friends)  in  which  the  mental  mani- 
festations are  unusually  vivid  and  abundant.  Every  thought 
is  clearly  and  quickly  seized;  apt  expressions  come  to  the 
mouth  without  hesitation;  illustrations  are  ready  on  tho 
instant;  long-forgotten  anecdotes  recur;  and  out  of  the 
flood  of  ideas,  now  so  broad  and  swift,  there  are  readily 
formed  those  complex  conibinationa  of  likeness  and  differ- 
ence which  constitute  wit,  even  by  those  who  ordinarily  aie 
not  witty. 

Clearly  these  opposite  deviatione  from  the  mean  state, 
are,  like  the  others,  interpretnble  as  caused  by  relativ«ly 
low  pressure,  and  relatively  high  pressure,  throughout  the 


§  S-IS,  One  other  variation  of  constitutional  state,  occur- 
ring daily,  presents  us  with  a  series  of  similar  effects  simi- 
larly produced. 

The  diminution  of  nervous  efflux  which,  reaching  a  cer- 
tain point,  shows  itself  in  un  increasing  quietude,  lapsing 
into  sleep,  is  accompanied  by  a  descending  series  of  p^^ihi- 
cal  activities  conforming  to  the  general  principle  set  forth. 
When  drowsiness  Itegina,  there  is  first  a  failure  of  the  fedilcr 
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and  more  fiomplex  ronnexions  of  iJeaB,  as  well  aa  a  de- 
creased quantity  o£  ideas.  Thought  leaves  its  remoter  and 
less-beaten  tracks,  and  confines  its  excursions  to  the  more 
familiar  tracks — common-place  remarks  and  allusions  take 
the  place  of  wit  and  speculation.  Gradually  becoming  lim- 
ited to  a  still  narrower  range,  consciousness  is  by-and-bye 
made  up  of  little  else  than  those  almost  automatic  interpre- 
tations of  the  impressions  received  from  things  around 
which  constitute  recognitions  of  them.  And  at  length  when 
the  circulation  haa  fallen  to  the  requisite  degree,  and  low 
tide  of  the  nervous  efflux  has  been  reached,  even  the  place 
and  the  persons  are  no  longer  known. 

The  dreams  that  occur  during  the  ensuing  sleep  present 
traits  of  like  meaning.  For  sleep-conscioueneas,  while  dif- 
fering from  waking  consciousness  mainly  in  being  independ- 
ent of,  and  uncorrected  by,  impressions  received  through 
the  senses,  differs  also  as  the  consciousness  of  the  old  does 
irom  that  of  the  young,  or  that  of  the  inert  from  that  of  the 
iivacious.    Its  elements  are  less  coherent  and  less  abundant. 

0  ordinary  dream  is  so  faint  that  it  is  not  recallable  unless 
Bought  of  just  after  waking;  and  then  only  a  few  of  its 

sing  scenes  are  recallable.  Even  these  are  not  coherent 
p  any  considerable  space;  but  through  some  accidental 

wiationa  each  new  act  or  occurrence  leads  off  into  quite 
another  series  of  acts  and  occnrrences — there  is  a  perpetual 
wandering  away  from  what  was  just  before  thought  or  in- 
tended. Meanwhile,  the  narrowing  of  the  area  of  conscious- 
ness is  shown  in  the  absence  of  those  miiltitudinous  collateral 
thoughts  which  the  successive  scenes  are  fitted  to  aronse,  and 
in  the  consequent  acceptance  of  these  scenes  without  any 
sense  of  their  absurdity.  To  dream  of  flying  and  not  to 
fluspect  any  illusion,  implies  that  thought  is  limited  to  a  nar- 
row train  of  simple  ideas;  and  tbat  there  are  not  aroused 
any  remembrances  of  those  antagonistic  experiences  and  of 
those  general  conceptions  framed  on  them,  which  are  im- 
■,^od  by  scepticism  and  disbelief. 
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A  verification  meets  us  when  we  compare  the  dreams  ac- 
companying quiet  circulation  of  the  blood,  with  the  dreams 
accompanying  excited  circulation — either  through  the 
system  as  a  whole  or  through  the  brain  only.  For  under 
conditions  implying  a  higher  rate  of  molecular  change,  and 
consequently  of  nervous  discharge,  than  is  usual  during 
sleep,  the  dreams  become  both  more  vivid  and  more 
rational.  Many  acts  are  performed  in  succession  with  a 
view  to  some  desired  end;  and  the  earlier  members  of  the 
series  do  not  wholly  disappear  from  consciousness  as  the 
later  arise.  At  the'  same  time  the  things  done,  the  means 
used,  the  diflSculties  overcome,  are  less  incongruous  with 
waking  experience;  because  of  the  greater  excursiveness  of 
thought,  and  the  consequent  accompaniment  of  criticism  on 
the  main  current  of  ideas. 

§  259.  Another  class  of  facts  oflFer  a  kindred  problem 
which  admits  of  a  kindred  solution.  I  refer  to  the  psychical 
variations  that  accompany  variations  not  in  the  state  of 
the  organism  as  a  whole  but  in  the  states  of  its  diflFerent 
parts. 

Given  a  nervous  svstem  in  anv  constitutional  condition, 
what  will  happen  to  the  rest  if  one  portion  of  it  is  greatly 
excited?  Supposing  large  demands  to  be  made  on  the 
general  supply  of  nervous  fluid  by  a  powerful  discharge  in 
one  direction,  what  will  be  the  effects  on  discharges  in  other 
directions?  The  question  is  not  by  any  means  simple;  for 
ordinarily  a  nervous  action  is  accompanied  by  an  invigor- 
ated pulse  and  a  raised  respiration,  whence  it  results  that 
being  better  supplied  with  materials,  the  nervous  system 
generates  more  nervous  fluid.  Up  to  a  certain  pwint,  there- 
fore, the  efflux  in  the  performance  of  some  one  kind  of  func- 
tion, has  the  effect  of  increasinir  instead  of  diminishing  the 
general  efflux.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  modes 
of  nervous  expenditure  which  bring  with  them  increased 
excitements  of  the  sensations  and  emotions.     Nevertheless 
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there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  some  effects  siicli  as  the  hy- 
pothesis in] plies  are  prodiK^eJ. 

\VTien  niusfiilar  effort  is  suddenly  pushed  to  excess,  say 
by  nmning  a  long  way  at  full  speed  or  by  climbing  a  moun- 
tain til"!  forced  to  desist  by  want  of  breath,  the  power  of 
thinking  ia  appreciably  diminiahed.     Though  it  remnins 
easy  to  unite  ideas  in  simple  combinations,  it  becomes  dif- 
ficult to  unite  tliem  in  complex   combinations — a   meta- 
physical question  demands  a  greater  mental  effort  than  can 
be  made.     The  emotions  undergo  a  like  enf  eel  dement — a 
temporary  apathy  ensues.     That  is  to  say,  an  excessive  ab- 
Btraction  of  nervous  fluid  diminishes  so  much  the  general 
Lpresauro    throughout   the    nervous    system,    that   no    dis- 
I  charg(?s  take  place  along  the  less  permeable  channels.    It  ia 
I  true  that  Uie  aeration  of  the  blood  falls  in  arrear,  and  that 
ftdiminiehed  genesis  of  nervous  fluid  thus  becomes  a  part- 
leause  of  these  effects;   but  we  shall   find   evidence  that 
lit  is  only  a   part-cause.  For  the   alleged   con- 

■nexion  of  phenomena  is  quite  clearly  shown  on  passing 
Jto   those   ner\-ous   dist^harges   which    have    not   increased 
ft  excitements    of    feelings   as    their   concomitants.      When 
Itiie  muscles  and  glands  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  at  work, 
Ithe  heart  and  lungs  have  their  actions  raised;  and  the  evo 
llntion  of  nervous  energy  ia  thereby  favoured.     But  their 
[jictivity   brings   no   such   increased   evolution   of   nervous 
margy  aa  does  that  of  the  locomotive  orgons;  sinc«  their 
ictivity  neither  yields  direct  sensations,  nor  incidentally 
■entails  more  vivid  and  varied  perceptions  and  ideas,  with 
the   feelings   immediate   and   remote   which    they   imply. 
PConflequcntly,    the   abstraction    of   nervons   fluid    by   the 
I  stomach  when  food  has  been  put  into  it,  is  an  almost  un- 
leompensatcd  deduction  from  the  general  supply  of  nervous 
^^uid.     In  youth  the  mental  effect  ie  not  much  felt;  but  in 
niddle  life  and  after,  we  see  that  the  digestion  of  a  heavy 
Bieal  (at  least  in  the  absence  of  social  excitementa)  entails 
■  Kiich   a  diminution   of  presnire   throughout   the   nervous 
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system^  that  only  the  simple  and  coherent  relations  of  idead 
are  formed  with  facility.  Processes  of  thought  which  imply 
discharges  through  involved  sets  of  channels  that  are  not 
very  permeable,  are  performed  with  difficulty.  There  is  a 
disinclination  to  mental  work  as  well  as  to  bodily  work;  and 
not  imcommonly,  the  overflow  so  far  fails  that  even  the 
simpler  relations  of  ideas  becoming  faint  and  confused, 
there  presently  follows  the  imconsciousness  of  sleep. 

§  260.  More  special  antagonisms,  akin  to  these  in  their 
natures  and  eflFects,  may  be  traced.  A  very  strong  emotion 
makes  such  a  draught  on  the  supply  of  nervous  fluid  as  to 
incapacitate  the  intellect  throughout  much  of  its  higher 
sphere.  Conceptions  that  come  in  the  lines  of  production 
and  discharge  of  the  emotion,  may  be  formed  with  facility 
and  vividness  (though  in  some  persons  even  these  fall  into 
confusion) ;  but  conceptions  unconnected  with  the  occasion, 
especially  of  kinds  that  are  abstract  or  involved,  become  for 
the  time  impossible.  There  seems  some  reason  to 

think  that,  conversely,  great  expenditure  of  energy  in  in- 
tense intellectual  action  is  accompanied  by  a  temporary 
diminution  of  emotional  sensibility.  It  may  be  suspected, 
too,  that  long-continued  intellectual  absorption,  of  a  kind 
which  has  little  or  no  emotional  excitement  for  its  accom- 
paniment, leads  to  a  permanent  enfeeblement  of  the  emo- 
tions. Indeed,  there  is  an  antagonism  of  different  faculties 
that  appears  to  necessitate  this — competing  with  one  an- 
other as  they  do  for  supplies  of  energy  and  materials  from 
the  same  general  stock. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  solution  belong- 
ing to  this  group,  is  that  afforded  of  the  al^errations  which 
emotions  produce  among  intellectual  processes.  When  we 
remember  that  the  plexuses  co-operating  in  any  involved 
mental  act,  are  made  up  of  multitudinous  channels  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  permeability,  we  shall  see  that  the  mental  act 
can  be  properly  performed  only  when  the  discharges  through 
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■he   co-operating  plexuses   take    place   under   the   normal 

'preraure.     As  before  shown,  tJie  least  permeable  plexuses 

B  the  first  to  become  fiiDctionallv  inactive  as  the  pressure 

duuiniBbps;  and  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  for  the  same 

reason,  the  least  permeable  parts  of  each  plexus  will  as  the 

pressure  diminishes  have  their  discharges  appreciably  en- 

■feebled  before  the  more  permeable  parts.    But  right  mental 

;iadjustmentB,    implying    accurate    ner\'ous    co-ordinatioua, 

■depend   on   the   maintenance   of   due  p-roportitma   among 

strengths    of    the    discharges;    and    anytliing    that 

taltcTB  these  proportions  interferes  with   the  adjustments. 

Necessarily,   then,   a   strong   emotion   disturbs   the   intel- 

sctiial  balance.     Both  derangements  of  simple  percep- 

Rons    and    derangements    of    complex    judgments    show 

\  this.  Among  derangements  of  perceptions, 

R    may    refer    in    passing    to    those    which    great    fear 

■producea — the  misinterpretation  of  visual  impressions  being 

1  this  state  of  mind  very  inark<?d.    But  examples  that  aro 

Jelter,  because  the  effects  are  nuiuerically  measurable,  occur 

mong  those  who  play  games  of  skill.     If  when  about  to 

'■ffiake  a  stroke  at  billiards  any  emotion  has  been  raised,  by 

the  presence  of  spectators  or  otlierwise,  failure  is  very  apt 

to  result;  and  this  though  the  heart's  action  and  the  mus- 

fCuIar  tone   are   not  appreciably   affected.     The   cause   is 

Success  presupposes  ^cat  exactness  in  the  ratioa 

mong  the  many  combined  contractions,  and  in  the  adapta- 

i  of  them  all  to  the  many  combined  impressions;  the 

■^ratios  among  which  have  also  to  be  exactly  appreciateti. 

■But  when  a  great  draught  of  nervous  fluid  to  the  parts  of 

a  nervous  system  occupied  in  an  emotion,  has  diminished 

ie  pressure  under  which  these  sensory  and  motor  discharges 

made  through   the   co-operating   plexuses,    the   ratios 

Ifttnong  the  actions  of  their  parta  are  so  far  changed  that  the 

Beo-ordi nation  becomes  imperfect.  That  among 

ligher  intellectual  actions  we  class  as  judgments,  a 

Btnrbanco  leads  to  a  like  derangement,  is  obvious. 
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Take  a  case.  To  decide  which  of  several  results  will  most 
likely  follow  some  step,  say  in  a  negociation,  implies  repre- 
sentations of  them  as  caused  by  complex  motives  and  cir- 
cumstances. These  several  results  rise  in  consciousness  with 
different  degrees  of  vividness  and  pertinacity;  and  to  be- 
lieve that  one  of  them  will  occur,  is  to  feel  that  this  one 
persists  in  consciousness  more  decidedly  than  the  others — 
the  greater  persistence  being  determined  by  some  prepon- 
derance of  kindred  experiences.  But  due  proportion  among 
the  tendencies  of  these  several  representations  to  arise  and 
continue,  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  pres- 
sure or  nervous  fluid.  This  is  interfered  with  both  locally 
and  generally  by  strong  emotions.  In  the  first  place,  the 
particular  emotions  excited  in  reference  to  the  question  at 
issue,  perturb  the  judgment  by  increasing  the  discharge 
along  those  lines  of  representation  that  further  their  own 
excitement.  In  the  second  place,  these  particular  emotions, 
or  any  other  emotions,  perturb  the  judgment  by  affecting 
the  general  supply  of  nervous  fluid.  Under  the  high  tide 
which  extreme  elation  implies,  the  nen-ous  discharges  pass 
easily  along  the  less  permeable  channels,  and  the  feebler 
representations  are  raised  more  nearly  to  a  level  with 
stronger  ones,  so  that  discrimination  becomes  less  easy; 
whence  it  happens  that  improbable  results  of  a  desired  kind 
are  thought  probable.  While  imder  a  state  of  depressed 
spirits,  judgment  fails  because  the  proportions  among  the 
nervous  discharges  are  interfered  with  in  an  opposite  way. 

§  261.  Fully  to  explain  these  last  derangements  of  judg- 
ment, however,  we  must  take  into  account  one  further  class 
of  variations  among  the  mental  activities.  In  entering  on 
this  class,  I  find  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  a  promise 
made  in  §  128;  where,  after  propounding  an  hypothesis 
respecting  the  natures  of  pleasures  and  pains,  it  was  hinted 
that  some  verification  would  be  furnished  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  argument.    We  saw  reason  to  think  "  that  while  Plea- 
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Bures  and  Pains  are  partly  constituted  of  those  local  and 
conspicuous  elements  of  feeling  directly  aroused  by  special 
stimuli,  they  are  largely,  if  not  mainly,  composed  of  sec- 
ondary elements  of  feeling  aroused  indirectly  by  diffused 
stimulation  of  the  nervous  system."  Here  we  have  to  con- 
sider what  further  reasons  for  thinking  this  are  now  appar- 
ent; and  what  further  solutions  they  introduce  us  to. 

That  every  special  pleasure  or  pain,  peripheral  or  central, 
does  produce  a  diffused  effect  is  clear.  I  do  not  mean  sim- 
ply that  this  is  a  corollary  from  the  foregoing  argument: 
I  mean  that  it  is  shown  experimentally.  Beyond  the  famil- 
iar fact  that  each  strong  sensation  or  emotion  affects  the 
action  of  the  heart,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  accompanying 
gush  of  nervous  fluid,  spreading  along  all  the  vaso-motor 
nerves,  changes  the  state  of  the  arteries  throughout  the 
whole  body.  Much  more  then  does  it  spread  through  those 
more  directly-related  parts  of  the  nervous  system  which  are 
seats  of  conscious  actions.  What  remains  here  to  inquire, 
then,  is  how  far  the  diffusion  is  specialized  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  feeling. 

In  tracing  out  the  genesis  of  emotions,  we  have  seen  that 
the  plexuses  which  co-ordinate  certain  clustered  impressions 
received  from  without,  with  the  combined  actions  appro- 
priate to  them,  are  necessarily  entangled  with  kindred 
plexuses  that  perform  kindred  co-ordinations.  We  have 
inferred  that  when  a  particular  plexus  is  excited,  it  im- 
mediately excites  the  mass  of  kindred  plexuses  with  which 
it  is  organized — the  result  being  that  the  feelings  proper  to 
this  mass  of  excited  plexuses  are  aroused,  and  in  their  mul- 
titudinous but  vague  aggregate,  constitute  the  accompany- 
ing emotion.  But  the  process  does  not  end  here.  This 
mass  of  plexuses  thus  excited  has  to  discharge  itself;  and 
the  question  now  to  be  asked  is — what  general  directions 
will  its  discharge  take,  and  what  will  be  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  produced  feelings?  The  answer  is  this.  Any 
excited  mass  of  plexuses  will  discharge  itself  into  the  masses 
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of  plexuses  with  which  it  has  most  in  common,  and  ibcw 
into  others  aiiuilarly  related  to  them.  Now  llie  plexiuei 
in  which  one  kind  of  pleasurable  emotion  is  scaled,  tcusl 
have  much  in  common  with  the  plexuses  in  which  eoiM 
other  kinds  of  pleasurable  emotions  are  seatefr;  eeeing  llut 
the  external  plexuses  of  phenomena  to  which  they  refer 
have  much  in  common,  and  frequently  occur  toj^ethcr. 
The  smiles  and  tones  expressing  affection  are  approacbed 
by  those  expressing  approbation.  The  natural  lan^^uitgp  of 
approbation  is  a  good  deal  tike  the  natural  lanf^tHgv  of 
benevolent  feeling.  The  mnnner  of  one  who  acts  kindly  to 
us  is  similar  to  the  manner  which  on  many  past  oeeaajons 
has  preceded  and  acfompanit>d  the  receipt  of  kindncsH^ 
and  arouses  a  dim  consCLOUsness  of  pleasures  that  an?  fol- 
lowed—perhaps  of  agreeable  society,  perhaps  of  beantifal 
srenory,  perhaps  of  field  sports,  perhaps  of  uU  these.  Evi- 
dently, then,  the  tendency  is  for  any  one  pleasurable  fm*f- 
tion  to  discharge  itself  in  jiartially  exciting  ploositnible  emo- 
tions of  other  kinds;  so  that,  more  or  leas  remotely,  all 
kinds  of  pleasures  come  to  be  ideally  presented  in  a  faint 
way.  But  since  besides  being  faint  they  are  so  mnltitndi- 
nous  and  so  various  in  quality,  the  resulting  consciousntw 
is  wholly  indefinite;  and  can  be  described  only  as  a  sense 
of  satisfaction  or  of  happiness.  Similarly  with  paius.  A 
particular  form  of  bodily  suffering  produced  by  inlenul 
derangement,  is  Unked  by  near  resemblance  with  cithrr 
fonns  of  bodily  suffering  so  produced;  some  of  thvac  by 
their  localities  and  qualities  are  associated  in  conscionsiKts 
with  the  pains  caused  by  external  cuts  and  bruises;  soma 
of  these,  again,  are  connected  in  experience  with  the  int- 
pressions  received  from  creatures  about  to  inflict  liodily 
injuries  on  us;  and,  of  such  impressions,  some  have  much  in 
common  with  those  received  from  men  who.  if  they  do  not 
threaten  bodily  injuries,  are  likely  to  do  something  that  will 
he  positively  or  negatively  painful  to  us  in  its  iiltiouiie 
reaulta.    Hence  a  special  pain,  or  rather  tlie  liberatt^  nerr- 
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ous  fluid  which  occurrence  of  it  imiilies,  discharging  itself 
along  lines  of  least  resistance,  partially  awakens  ideas  of 
:iated  painB,  and  through  theee  a  vaguer  consciousncaa 
pains  more  distantly  related,  till  by  its  ultimate  diiTnsion 
lere  is  generated  an  obscure  feeling  of  discomfort  or  un- 
ippine&s.  And  hence  resnlta  the  peculiarity  before  pointed 
,t  (§  123)  that  the  total  consciousness  produced  by  a  par- 
;ular  pleasure  (or  pain)  is  much  more  like  the  total  con- 
nanesa  produced  by  other  particular  pleasures  (or  pains) 
lan  is  the  initial  feeling  which  arouses  it  like  the  initial 
lings  which  arouse  them. 

By  joining  with  this  conception  the  inferences  reached 
.Above,  it  becomes  possible  to  account  for  a  remaining  psychi- 
il  variation  of  a  seemingly  mysterious  nature.    How  does  it 
ippen  that  a  certain  state  of  the  circulation,  or  of  the 
tood,  or  of  both,  t-'auses  in  consciousness  a  predotniiiance 
painful  ideas  and  a  vague  feeling  of  misery;  white  an- 
ther state  of  the  cireulation,  or  of  the  blucKl,  or  of  both, 
pretloini nance  of  pleasurable  ideas,  backed  by  a 
leral  sense  of  content  or  even  of  exhilaration — and  this, 
too,  in  presence  of  the  same  circumstances?     We  find  no 
answer  in  any  recognized  laws  of  psychical  action;  nor  does 
any  answer  seem  Heducible  from  established  principles  of 
frve-physiology.     We  shall,  however,  find  an  answer  in 
It  synthesis  of  the  two  which  we  are  here  pursuing, 
The  diffusion  of  nervous  discharges  is  ordinarily  still 
wider  that  I  have  just  dcacribetl  it  to  be — is  indeed,  a£  at 
first  indicated,  universal.     Wlien  the  initial  feehngs  are  of 
a  pleasurable  kind,  the  diffusion  is  pr&iominanUy  in  the 
direction  of  associated  pleasurable  feelings;  and  conversely 
when  the  initial  feelings  are  of  a  painful  kind.     But  the 
diffusion  is  never  exclnsively  in  either  direction,  because 
tlie  initial  feelings  of  cither  kind  are  not  separable  from  ac- 
companying initial  feelings  whi<^h,  if  not  of  the  opposite 
kind,  are  still  of  a  kind  related  to  both-^namely,  the  in- 
'erent  feelings.     Tlie  sights  und  sounds,  the  sensations 
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of  touch  and  muscular  tension,  which  form  the  mass  of  our 
definite  consciousness  from  moment  to  moment,  are  con- 
nected in  experience  with  both  pleasures  and  pains;  and, 
unless  when  combined  in  particular  ways,  they  tend  to  arouse 
ideas  of  the  one  kind  as  much  as  ideas  of  the  other.  Ordi- 
narily, therefore,  that  background  of  consciousness  which 
constitutes  our  "  state  of  mind,"  as  distinguished  from  our 
passing  sensations,  perceptions,  and  ideas,  is  a  neutral  com- 
poimd  in  which  the  aggregate  of  perpetually-nascent  plea- 
surable feelings  is  fused  with  the  aggregate  of  perpetually- 
nascent  painful  feelings.  Equanimity  may  be  compared  to 
white  light,  which,  though  composed  of  numerous  colours 
is  colourless;  while  pleasurable  and  painful  moods  of  mind 
may  be  compared  to  the  modifications  of  light  that  result 
from  increasing  the  proportions  of  some  rays  or  decreasing 
the  proportions  of  others.  "  But  how,'''  it  will  be  asked, 
"  does  this  interpretation  help  us  to  explain  the  genesis  of 
mental  depression  and  mental  elation?  Following  out  the 
simile,  may  it  not  be  said  that  as,  by  intensifying  combus- 
tion we  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  without  altering 
its  quality,  so,  by  exalting  nervous  action  we  ought  simply 
to  increase  the  vividness  of  consciousness  without  altering  its 
quality?  "  The  reason  for  ansAvering  in  the  negative  is  this. 
One  of  the  laws  of  association  is  that  the  stronger  the 
feelings  connected  in  experience  the  more  easily  does  the 
one  subsequently  recall  the  other;  and  the  physical  counter- 
part of  this  law  we  have  found  to  be  that  the  channel  taken 
by  any  nervous  discharge  is  made  the  more  permeable  in 
proportion  as  the  discharge  is  augmented.  Now  pains  in 
general  are  more  intense  than  pleasures  in  general.  Indeed, 
as  was  pointed  out  when  treating  of  the  two  (§123),  pains 
of  the  positive  order  result  from  the  excesses  of  actions 
which  in  lower  degrees  are  pleasurable.  Other  things  being 
equal  then  (that  is  to  say  the  comparison  being  made  be- 
tween pleasures  and  pains  belonging  to  the  same  class  and 
that  have  been  similarly  repeated  in  experience)  the  idea  of 
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a  pain  follows  its  antcfedent  into  coHacIousness  more  readily  I 
than  the  idea  of  pleaaure.  On  the  other  hand,  pleasurefl,  I 
though  less  intense,  are  more  numerous,  and  are  more  vari- ' 
oualy  linked  with  otlier  elements  of  mind.  Setting  out  with  1 
the  mass  of  indifferent  feelings  forming  our  ordinary  pep-  T 
ceptice  consciousness,  we  may  say  that  in  the  "  state  of  I 
mind  "  which  is  its  background,  there  are  nascent  a  small  I 
number  of  painful  feelings  that  are  strong,  a  larger  niiiuber  i 
of  pleasurable  feelings  that  are  less  strong,  and  a  much  f 
arger  number  of  feelings  that  are  but  slightly  pleasurable:! 
iieir  respective  cohesions  %vith  the  indifferent  feelings  bfrl 
Fcoming,  for  the  reasons  given,  less  strong  aa  they  become.! 
more  numerous.  This  being  understood,  we  have  W 

now  only  to  ask  how  variations  of  pressure  throughout  the  I 
nervous  sj-stem  will  operate,  to  reach  tlie  solution  we  seek,,' 
Khen  this  pressure  is  high,  the  less  permeable  Unea  of  dis^ 
sharge,  answering  to  the  feebler  associations  among  ( 
ileasurable  feelings,  are  filled  by  the  escaping  currents; 
aid  the  aggregate  of  faintly-aroused  ideas  of  pleasure  grows 
B  extent  as  well  as  in  strength.  As  the  pressure  augments, 
9  diffused  conseiouaness  of  pleasure  bears  an  increasing 
»tio  to  the  diffused  consciousness  of  pain — so  producing  in 
ts  ascending  degrees  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  of  happiness, 
if  joy  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given.  Contrari- 

,  a  failing  genesis  of  nen-oiia  fluid  being  followed  by  | 
nation  of  the  efHiix  along  the  least  permeable  lines  of  dis-  j 
ihargp,  and  presently  by  its  cessation  along  lines  next  1 
hese  in  their  small  permeability,  it  inevitably  happens 
8  the  pressure  goes  on  diminishing,  the  aggregate  of  faintly- 
roused  pleasurable  feelings  bears  a  decreasing  ratio  to  thl 
Iggregate  of  faintly-aroused  painful  feelings.     And  when! 
he  pressure  has  fallen  so  low  that  currents  pass  only  alongj 
f  permeable  lines,  it  reanlts  that  the  diffused  conscio 
38,  or  vague  background  to  our  definite  perceptions  i 
deas,  comes  to  be  composed  mainly  of  the  aggregate  ( 
itly-aroused  painful  feelings — so  producing  gloom,  and' 
roundleas  fear,  and  desnnir. 


CHAPTEE  IX^ 

EVIDENCE   FROM  ABNORMAL  VARIATIONS. 

§  262.  In  cause  and  consequence,  the  case  with  which 
the  last  chapter  closed  introduces  us  to  variations  of  the 
abnormal  class.  States  of  body  and  mind  like  that 
described,  passing  from  the  temporary  into  the  permanent, 
become  nervous  disorders;  presenting  us  with  many 
psychical  disturbances  accompanying  many  physical  dis- 
turbances. 

We  need  not  trace  over  again  in  these  cases  the  relation 
between  decreased  genesis  of  nervous  fluid  and  failure  of 
mental  power;  for  the  relation  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  which  we  have  traced  in  the  aged  and  in  the  constitu- 
tionally sluggish — there  is  a  like  failure  of  memory,  a  like 
narrowing  of  the  area  of  consciousness  as  shown  in  dimin- 
ished excursiveness  of  thought,  and  a  like  want  of  readiness 
in  moments  of  emergency.  But  there  is  one  other  trait  of 
nervous  debility  not  hitherto  pointed  out,  on  which  a  few 
words  may  be  said.  I  refer  to  the  accompanying  change  of 
character,  or  modification  of  the  emotional  nature. 

Even  small  ebbings  of  the  nervous  fluid,  hardly  to  be 
called  abnormal,  produce  slight  modifications  of  this  kind; 
as  is  obser\^able  in  children.  The  highest  co-ordinating 
plexuses  being  in  them  the  least  developed,  children  betray 
more  quickly  than  adults  any  defective  action  of  these 
plexuses;    and  they  habitually  do  this  when  the  general 
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nervoiifl  pressure  is  below  \)ar.  SUiggisLncsa  of  t!ie  ali- 
Dientary  canal,  implying  partial  failure  of  nutrition  and 
decreased  genesis  of  energy,  ia  accompanied  by  fretfulnesa 
— by  a  display  of  the  lower  iiupulses  uncontrolled  by  the 
higher.  It  is,  however,  in  the  chronically  nervous, 

whose  blixid,  deteriorated  in  quality  and  feebly  propelled, 
fails  to  keep  up  a  due  activity  o£  molecular  change,  that  we 
see  this  connexion  of  phenomena  moat  clearly.    The  irasci- 
bility of  persona  in  this  state  is  matter  of  common  remark; 
and  iraacibility  imphcs  a  relative  inactivity  of  the  superior 
feelings.    It  results  when  a  sudden  discharge,  sent  by  a  pain 
,or  annoyance  through  those  plexuses  which  adjust  the  con- 
duct to  ])ainful  and  annoying  agencies,  is  unaccompanied 
jby  a  discharge  through  those  plexuses  which  adjust  the 
^'.conduct  to  many  circumstances  instead  of  a  single  circura- 
[.fltance.     That  deficient  genesis  of  nervous  fluid  act-cunts 
aor  this  loss  of  emotional  balance,  is  a  corollary  from  all 
[jtbat  has  gone  before.     The  plexuses  which  co-ordinate  the 
lefenaive  and  destructive  activities,  and  in  which  are  seated 
le  accompanying  feelings  of  antagonism  and  anger,  are 
iherited  from  all  antecedent  races  of  creatures,  and  are 
lerefore  well  organized — so  well  organized  that  the  child 
arms  shows  them  in  action.    But  the  plexuses  which,  by 
)nueeting  and  co-ordinating  a  variety  of  inferior  plexuses, 
lapt  the  behaviour  to  a  variety  of  externa!  requirements, 
been  but  recently  evolved;  so  that,  besides  being  ex- 
laive  and  intricate,  they  are  formed  of  much  le^  perme- 
nable  channels.    Hence  when  the  nervous  system  is  not  fully 
I'Sharged,  these  latest  and  highest  atruetures  are  the  first  to 
fail     Instead  of  being  instant  to  act,  their  actions,  if  ap- 
preciable at  all,  come  too  late  to  check  the  actions  of  the 
Biibordinate  structures.* 

*  A  Terificatinn  seem!)  irorth  nnming.  The  aleeplemness often  accoin- 
|)«njingiier»oija  ilebility,  sometimes  leaiis  to  the  occaaionsJ  useof  morphia, 
k  dow  of  this  in  ext'CFis  of  the  ne«<],  raiising  undae  nervons  stimnlntioa 
finid  waste,  with  eiciteTnenl.  of  the  heart's  action,  entails  u  auliEeqiiont 
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§  2G3.  Among  deviations  towards  a  moubid'state  of  an 
opposite  kind,  let  us  first  note  such  as  are  apt  to  follow  tern* 
porary  and  local  excitations.  These  arise  by  insensible  steps 
out  of  the  ordinary  deviations  which  accompany  functional 
activity. 

Each  part  of  the  brain,  like  the  brain  as  a  whole  and 
like  every  other  organ,  requires,  during  the  performance  of 
its  function,  an  augmented  supply  of  blood.  And  of  a 
cerebral  plexus  it  doubtless  holds  as  of  a  gland,  that  when 
called  into  action,  the  stimulus  sent  to  the  vaso-motor 
centre  is  reflected  to  the  vessels  of  the  part,  in  such 
way  as  to  cause  dilatation  of  them.  During  health, 
and  when  the  plexus  has  not  been  too  persistently 
exercised,  this  increased  flow  of  blood  through  it  ceases 
Boon  after  the  demand  ceases.  But  extreme  continuance 
of  the  activity  even  in  those  who  have  well-toned 
vascular  systems,  and  very  moderate  continuance  of  it  in 
those  whose  vascular  systems  are  relaxed,  leads  to  local 
congestion  lasting  for  a  considerable  time;  and  there  then 
occurs  a  more  or  less  abnormal  genesis  of  the  correlative 
states  of  consciousness.  Strong  persons  frequently  illus- 
trate this  truth  on  landing  after  a  sea-voyage  of  a  day  or 
two:  they  continue  for  hours  to  have  illusive  perceptions 
of  rolling  and  pitching.  And  where,  as  in  nervous  people, 
the  cerebral  blood  vessels  easily  lose  their  contractility,  it 
commonly  happens  that  a  subject  discussed,  or  even  thought 
about  with  much  intensity,  monopolizes  consciousness  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  in  spite  of  efforts  to  exclude  it — 
often  thus  preventing  sleep.  Such  congestions  of  cerebral 
plexuses  have  various  degrees  of  duration — occasionally 

further  decrease  in  the  p^nesis  of  nervous  fluid  ;  and  the  irritability  and 
explosiveness  then  become  greater  than  usual.  There  seems  reason  to 
think,  too,  that  habitual  opium-eaters,  in  whom  this  worst  state  has  been 
made  chronic,  have  these  highest  plexuses  almost  paralyzed;  and  are 
thus  bereft  of  the  feelings  which  should  adjust  their  conduct  in  its  re- 
moter and  more  complex  bearings.  The  lives  of  Coleridge  and  De 
Quincey  furnish  illustrations. 
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causing  pex/ersions  in  tlie  currents  of  ideas  persistent 
enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  those  around.  We 

find  here  a  further  verification  of  the  hypothesis.  Blood 
being  needful  for  the  performance  of  function,  and  the 
activity  of  function  being,  other  things  equal,  proportionate 
to  the  supply  of  blood,  it  naturally  happens,  that  a  continur 
ance  of  the  supply  after  the  demand  for  function  has  ceased, 
causes  undue  readiness  to  resume  function.  When,  among 
the  data  of  psychology,  we  dealt  with  relations  between 
blood  and  nervous  action  and  feeling,  we  saw  that  an  excess 
of  blood  at  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system,  as  in  an 
inflamed  part  of  the  skin,  is  accompanied  by  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness: the  molecular  change  then  set  up  in  the  dis- 
turbed end  of  a  nerve,  is  so  great  as  to  send  an  unduly  pow- 
erful discharge  to  the  point  where  feeling  is  aroused.  If 
we  transfer  these  conditions  from  periphery  to  centre,  we 
at  once  see  how  this  abnormal  genesis  of  ideas  results.  As 
nervous  discharges  of  all  kinds  are  diffused  and  re-diffuced 
until  they  affect  the  whole  nervous  system,  we  must  re- 
gard every  sensation,  every  thought,  every  emotion,  as  a 
propagator  of  disturbances,  strong  or  weak,  throughout  the 
cerebral  masses.  The  reverberations  reaching  plexuses  in 
their  ordinary  states,  draw  from  them  but  feeble  reactions, 
and  accompanying  faint  additions  to  the  general  body  of 
consciousness.  But  when  the  reverberations  reach  plexuses 
made  unduly  sensitive  by  the  presence  of  much  blood,  the 
reactions  of  their  elements  are  unduly  strong — the  gushes 
of  nervous  fluid  liberated,  escaping  along  the  habitual  lines 
of  discharge,  arouse  the  correlative  states  of  consciousness 
not  faintly  but  vividly;  and  these,  standing  out  from  the 
background  of  consciousness,  become  the  predominant 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

If  these  physical  processes  are  extended  to  the  whole 
brain,  there  result  multitudinous  vivid  ideas  not  of  one  kind 
but  of  many  kinds.      All   the   cerebral   plexuses   being 

rendered  by  excess  of  blood  unduly  sensitive,  as  well  as 
40 
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initiators  of  unduly  strong  disturbances,  consciousness  be^ 
comes  a  torrent  of  intense  thoughts  and  feelings;  and  if 
instead  of  congestion  we  have  inflammation,  order  and  pro- 
portion among  the  thoughts  and  feelings  are  quite  lost — 
there  is  delirium. 

• 

§  264.  From  temporary  insanity,  partial  or  general,  of 
the  kind  caused  by  partial  or  general  derangements  of  cir- 
culation, congestive  or  inflammatory,  through  the  cerebral 
plexuses,  we  pass  to  the  kind  of  permanent  insanity  that 
ensues  when  such  derangements  of  circulation  become  per- 
manent. 

If  nutrition  of  a  cerebral  plexus  is  much  raised,  or  much 
altered  in  kind,  by  great  excess  of  blood,  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  initiated  are  likely  to  be  intensified  to  a  degree 
that  constitutes  them  illusions — we  get  monomania.  Carry- 
ing out  the  analogy  above  indicated,  we  may  say  that  as  a 
touch  on  an  inflamed  surface  of  skin  arouses  as  much  feel- 
ing as  a  cut  would  ordinarily  do;  so  a  hyperaemic  nervous 
plexus  excited  by  some  slight  disturbance,  reacts  as 
violently  as  it  would  ordinarily  do  only  after  a  very 
strong  disturbance:  the  correlative  psychical  effect  being 
the  production  of  ideas  that  are  unduly  vivid — so  vivid 
sometimes  as  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from 
perceptions.  Suppt)sing  this  state  lasts,  structural  changes 
occur  in  all  the  tissues  implicated.  Greatly  exalting  for  a 
time  the  rate  of  molecular  change,  producing  thickening  and 
deposits,  and  leaving  a  degradation  of  structure  inconsistent 
with  the  due  discharge  of  function,  the  hypersemia  may, 
after  making  the  correlative  psychical  states  unduly  vivid, 
end  in  enfeebling  them — so  entailing  a  changed  form  of 
mental  affection. 

If  a  chronic  vascular  derangement,  or  derangement  of 
nutrition  otherwise  caused,  extends  to  many  or  all  of  the 
cerebral  plexuses,  general  insanity  would  seem  fairly  in- 
ferable.   Should  it  be  said  that  a  deviation  from  the  normal 
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rate  of  tissue-metamorphosis  throughout  the  cerebrum  at 
large,  either  by  increase  or  decrease,  would  seem  only  to 
necessitate  a  corresponding  exaltation  or  depression  of  all 
the  mental  powers,  and  not  a  derangement  of  them,  I  reply 
as  before  (§  260)  that  derangement  of  them  is  implied  by 
any  disturbance  of  the  proporUona  among  the  intensities  of 
states  of  consciousness,  and  that  such  disturbance  is  caused 
by  anything  that  modifies  them  all  indiscriminately.  If  the 
strengths  of  the  nervous  discharges  are  so  raised  that  those 
passing  along  the  less  i)ermeable  channels  set  up  molecular 
changes,  and  arouse  correlative  feelings,  almost  or  quite  as 
strong  as  the  sensations  aroused  by  peripheral  stimuli,  the 
gradations  that  normally  exist  among  states  of  consciousness 
in  respect  of  their  degrees  of  vividness  and  degrees  of  co- 
hesion, are  either  destroyed  or  seriously  altered — judgment 
being  perverted  to  a  proportionate  extent.  And  a  perver- 
sion of  judgment  will  likewise  result  if,  from  an  opi>osite 
physical  cause,  some  of  the  states  of  consciousness  become 
too  faint  or  disappear. 

It  is  needful  to  add  that  though  thus  far  chronic  vascular 
derangements,  and  derangements  of  local  nutrition  entailed 
by  them,  have  been  named  as  causes  of  insanity,  the  impli- 
cation that  they  are  the  only  causes  is  by  no  means  intended. 
Effete  matters  may,  if  they  accumulate  in  the  blood,  produce 
molecular  disturbances  in  the  nervous  centres  through  which 
they  are  continually  carried;  and  molecular  disturbances 
so  set  up  will  have  for  their  concomitants  disorders  of  the 
mental  states.  Or  instead  of  a  normal  product  of  decompo- 
sition that  has  not  been  duly  excreted,  some  introduced 
virus,  or  some  morbid  matter  arising  from  constitutional 
disease,  may,  by  thus  acting  as  an  irritant,  perturb  the  cur- 
rents of  thoughts  and  feelings.  That  an  impur^  blood  is 
thus  a  possible,  and  indeed  a  probable,  cause  of  insanity,  we 
find  good  reason  for  believing, 

§  265.  For  we  bring  on  a  species  of  temporary  insanity 
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by  putting  certain  poisons  into  the  blood.  Substances  which, 
like  opium  and  hashish,  exalt  the  rate  of  molecular  change 
in  the  nervous  centres,  so  intensify  the  feelings  and  ideas 
as  to  cause  illusions. 

I  need  not  follow  out  in  detail  the  parallelism  between  the 
effects  of  increased  pressure  of  nervous  fluid  produced  by 
these  drugs  and  increased  pressure  otherwise  produced. 
Here,  as  before,  there  is  such  exaltation  of  ideal  feelings  as 
brings  them  near  to  real  feelings  in  distinctness;  such 
strengthening  of  the  relations  among  them  as  causes  failing 
memories  to  arise  with  clearness;  such  facility  in  the  forma- 
tion of  remote  and  complex  connexions  of  thoughts  as  con- 
stitutes a  transfigured  imagination;  and  such  widening  of 
consciousness  as  changes  its  quiet  flow  into  a  flood. 

One  thing  only  will  I  draw  attention  to — the  verification 
yielded  of  a  foregoing  hypothesis  respecting  the  genesis  of 
"  states  of  mind."  As  a  corollary  from  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion translated  into  terms  of  nervous  action,  we  concluded 
that  when  the  pressure  of  nervous  fluid  is  low,  the  diffused 
discharges  will  be  so  distributed  that  the  faintly  revived 
feelings  of  pain  will  preponderate;  that  when  the  nervous 
pressure  is  up  to  par,  the  aggregate  of  feelings  indistinctly 
awakened,  pleasurable  and  painful,  will  form  a  neutral  com- 
pound ;  and  that  when  the  pressure  is  high,  the  pleasurable 
elements  of  consciousness,  relatively  as  well  as  positively 
increased  in  their  amount,  will  constitute  a  sense  of  happi- 
ness. Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  artificial  happiness  is 
produced  by  artificial  increase  of  pressure.  The  delightful 
reveries  of  the  opium-eater  constitute  the  temptation  which 
he  finds  it  so  difficult  to  resist.  And  similarly  \vith  Indian 
hemp:  "  It  is  real  happiness  which  is  produced  by  hashish," 
savs  M.  Moreau. 

§  266.  To  complete  the  outline  of  the  evidence  furnished 
by  abnormal  variations,  a  few  words  must  be  added  on  the 
effects  of  ancesthetics.  These  change  the  nervous  actions  and, 
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correspondingly,  change  the  states  of  mind.  Are  the  changes 
they  work  interpretable  as  agreeing  with  the  foregoing  gen- 
eral doctrine?    In  great  measure,  I  think,  if  not  wholly. 

It  is  admitted  as  holding  generally  of  these  various  agents 
— alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  nitrous  oxide,  &c. — that  when 
their  anaesthetic  effects  begin,  the  highest  nervous  actions 
are  the  first  to  be  arrested;  and  that  the  artificial  paralysis 
implicates  in  descending  order  the  lower,  or  simpler,  or 
better-established  nervous  actions.  Incipient  intoxication 
shows  itself  in  a  failure  to  form  involved  and  abstract  rela- 
tion of  ideas,  while  it  remains  possible  to  form  simpler  rela- 
tions. In  the  ansesthesia  produced  for  surgical  purposes, 
we  have  less  opportunity  of  observing  that  the  like  happens; 
but  assimung  that  it  does  so,  we  find  all  the  successive  symp- 
toms conformable  in  their  order  to  the  hypothesis.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Flourens  and  Dr.  Snow,  as  quoted  and,  on 
the  whole,  endorsed  by  Dr.  Anstie,  the  sBther-narcosis  pro- 
duces the  loss  of — "  1.  The  local  sensibility  of  extreme 
parts,  and  the  control  of  certain  muscles  situated  in  those 
parts.  2.  The  intellectual  powers.  3.  The  power  of  co- 
ordination of  the  locomotive  organs  generally.  4.  The 
power  of  perceiving  sensory  impressions,  even  from  parts 
little  removed  from  the  spinal  centres.  5.  The  power  of 
breathing.  6.  The  movements  of  vegetative  life — e,g,^  of 
the  heart,  intestines,  &c,"  Here  loss  of  the  intellectual 
powers  is  placed  after  loss  of  sensibility  "  of  extreme  parts  " ; 
but  this  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fac^t  that  paralysis  of  the 
higher  intellectual  powers,  necessarily  inconspicuous  under 
the  circumstances,  is  not  specifically  named,  even  where 
observable;  and  that  only  when  the  perceptions  become 
confused  are  the  intellectual  powers  set  down  as  lost.  The 
experiments,  both  with  ether  and  chloroform,  show  clearly 
that  some  incoherence  of  thought  is  the  first  noticeable  effect. 

Making  this  correction  of  the  statement,  we  may  say  that 
anaesthetics  stop  first  the  discharges  along  the  incipient  lines 
of  nervous  communication;  next  the  discharges  along  lines 
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a  little  better  formed;  and  so  on,  until  finally  they  stop  the 
discharges  along  the  fully-established  lines.  Limiting  our- 
selves for  brevity  to  the  two  extremes,  we  see  that  on  the 
one  hand,  incoherence  among  the  more  involved  thoughts 
implies  that  those  least  permeable  channels  of  nervous  dis- 
charge that  have  been  formed  by  the  comparatively-few 
experiences  of  the  individual,  have  become  impermeable; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  functions  of  the  visceral 
nervous  system  cease,  the  implication  is  that  discharges  no 
longer  pass  even  through  those  most  permeable  channels 
which  have  been  inherited,  in  a  ready-organized  form,  from 
an  ancestry  that  runs  back  not  simply  through  numberless 
individuals,  but  through  numberless  species. 

Though  the  effects  of  ansesthetics  thus  yield  confirmation 
of  the  belief  that  lines  of  nervous  communication  become 
permeable  in  proportion  as  the  discharges  through  them  are 
strong  and  frequent,  they  present  some  apparent  obstacles 
to  it.  How  is  the  preliminary  stage  of  excitement,  and  even 
mental  exaltation,  reconcilable  with  the  argument?  How 
are  the  differential  effects  of  different  anaesthetics  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  How  does  it  happen  that  in  some  cases  sensation  is 
abolished  while  there  continues  some  consciousness  of  things 
around?  I  believe  there  are  answers  to  these  questions; 
but  this  general  exposition  would  be  too  much  encumbered 
by  including  them  in  it.* 

§  267.  I  have  reserved  till  the  last  what  needs  to  be  said 
in  answer  to  objections  which  critical  readers  have  probably 
made,  now  to  one  and  now  to  another,  of  the  several  fore- 
going interpretations.  This  I  have  done  with  the  inten- 
tion of  ultimately  pointing  out  that  the  interpretations  must 
be  taken  not  separately  but  together.  The  many  causes 
of  variation  at  work,  interfere  with  one  another  in  multi- 
tudinous ways  and  degrees — each  is  influenced  by  all  and  all 
by  each. 

♦  See  Appendix. 
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Due  co-ordinatipn  of  any  set  of  nervous  discharges,  and 
production  of  the  appropriate  combination  of  mental  states 
accompanying  it,  depends,  primarily,  on  the  existence  of 
fitly-organized  nervous  plexuses  in  fitly-adjusted  molecular 
states;  and  this  pre-supposes  that  the  approximately-adapted 
structures  which  the  individual  inherited,  have  had  their 
adaptation  completed  by  his  own  activities.  It  depends, 
secondarily,  on  the  general  supply  of  nervous  fluid;  and  the 
physical  processes  and  accompanying  psychical  states  will 
vary  according  as  the  pressure  of  nervous  fluid  is  high,  or 
moderate,  or  low.  And  it  depends,  tertiarily,  on  the  extent 
to  which  nervous  fluid  is  being  at  the  time  drawn  off  by 
other  discharges — to  the  viscera,  to  the  muscles,  or  to  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Along  with  these  general  de- 
«™ing  c^e.  h.v/u>  be  taken  L  .ceeu..  L,y  mere 
special  determining  causes — the  state  of  the  blood  as  rich  or 
poor,  as  well  or  ill  serated,  as  freed  or  not  freed  from  this  or 
that  waste  matter;  the  state  of  the  blood  as  containing 
morbid  products  or  foreign  substances;  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  plexuses  concerned,  which  depends  partly  on  habit, 
as  involving  frequent  or  infrequent  action  of  them,  and 
partly  on  the  character  of  the  blood  vessels,  as  contractile 
or  the  reverse;  and, lastly, the  state  of  these  plexuses  as  modi- 
fied by  chronic  derangements  of  nutrition  due  to  local  in- 
flammation and  its  seqttelcB, 

Remembering  that  all  these  co-operative  causes  have  to 
be  taken  into  account,  we  shall,  I  think,  see  little  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  various  anomalies  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple set  forth. 
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§  268.  A  not  unsatisfactory  fulfilment  of  the  anticipation 
with  which  we  set  out  has,  I  think,  been  reached.  In  the 
General  Synthesis  mental  development,  traced  up  from  its 
beginnings,  was  represented  as  a  correspondence  between 
inner  and  outer  actions,  that  extends  in  Space  and  in  Time, 
while  it  increases  in  SpeciaHty,  in  GeneraUty,  and  in  Com- 
plexity. The  Special  Synthesis  carried  further  tliis  interpi;p- 
tation  of  mental  development,  by  showing  how  the  advanc- 
ing correspondence,  when  translated  into  the  more  familiar 
terms  of  Reflex  Action,  Instinct,  Memory,  Reason,  Feeling, 
and  Will,  is  comprehensible  as  a  continuous  process  natu- 
rally caused.  And  in  the  Physical  Synthesis  just  concluded, 
this  continuous  process  naturally  caused  has  been  inter- 
preted as  a  cumulative  result  of  physical  actions  that  con- 
form to  known  physical  principles. 

Nerve  being  supposed  to  have  the  molecular  stnicture 

and  properties  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  we 

found  such  numerous  reasons  for  assigning  to  it;  we  have 

inferred  from  established  laws  of  motion,  that  the  molecular 

change  wrought  in  it  by  every  discharge  it  conveys,  leaves 

it  in  a  state  for  conveying  a  subsequent  like  discharge  with 

less  resistance.     This,  being  the  universal  law  of  nervous 

action,  explains  the  universal  law  of  intelligence.    In  the 

foregoing  cliapters  we  have  compared  the  various  corollaries 
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of  the  one  with  the  various  implications  of  the  other;  and 
we  have  found  that,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex 
cases,  physical  principle  and  psychical  manifestation  agree. 
Hegarding  as  superposed,  each  on  the  preceding,  the  struc- 
tural effects  produced  generation  after  generation  and  spe- 
cies after  speeies,  we  have  formed  a  general  conception  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  most  complex  nervous  systems 
have  arisen  out  of  the  simplest.  Simultaneouslj^,  we  have 
been  helped  to  understand  more  clearly  the  natures  of  the 
various  modes  of  consciousness — perceptions,  ideas,  emo- 
tions, &c.  And,  by  pursuing  the  reasoning  to  its  remoter 
consequences,  we  have  found  that  both  normal  and  abnormal 
variations  of  mental  processes,  even  up  to  the  changes  of 
mood  accompanying  bodily  changes  and  the  ecstatic  feelings 
aroused  by  certain  drugs,  are  rendered  comprehensible. 

The  sufficiency  of  this  general  principle  to  account  for  the 
facts,  can  of  course  be  alleged  only  on  the  assumption  that 
changes  wrought  in  nervous  structures  by  nervous  functions 
are  inheritable.  Tacitly  throughout  the  divisions  preceding 
it,  and  avowedly  throughout  this  Physical  Synthesis,  it  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that  from  generation  to  generation 
there  descend  alterations  of  structure;  both  of  the  kind 
called  spontaneous,  and  of  the  kind  arising  from  functional 
actions.  Throughout  the  earlier  stages  of  nervous  evolu- 
tion, a  leading  and  perhaps  most  active  cause,  has  been  the 
survival  of  individuals  in  which  indirect  influences  have 
produced  favourable  variations  of  nervous  structure.  But 
throughout  its  later  stages,  the  most  active  cause  has  been 
the  direct  production  by  functional  changes  of  correspond- 
ing changes  of  nervous  structure,  and  the  transmission  of 
these  to  posterity.  Considering  how  involved  are  the  nerv- 
ous systems  of  superior  creatures,  there  apply  here  with  espe- 
cial force  the  reasons  before  given  (Principles  of  Biology 
§  166)  for  concluding  that  natural  selection  is  an  inadequate 
cause  of  evolution  where  many  co-operative  parts  have  to 
be  simultaneously  modified;  and  that  in  such  cases  the  in- 
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heritance  of  functionally-produced  modifications  becomes 
the  leading  agency — survival  of  the  fittest  serving  as  an  aid. 
But  these  processes  of  direct  and  indirect  equilibration 
being  postulated  as  acting  on  all  organisms  throughout  all 
time,  we  see  that  joining  with  them  the  inferred  effe<5t  of 
every  nervous  discharge  upon  every  channel  passed  through, 
we  get  an  adequate  explanation  of  nervous  evolution,  and 
the  concomitant  evolution  of  Mind. 

§  269.  "  Thus,  then,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
unmistakable  mate'rialism,"  will  exclaim  many  a  reader. 
"  Thus,  then,  it  is  positively  asserted  that  Mind  is  a  growth, 
and  that  it  grows  after  the  same  general  method  as  does 
the  meanest  fungus  or  the  most  degraded  worm.  Thus, 
then,  we  must  infer  that  the  profoundest  intuitions  of  the 
discoverer  and  the  sublimest  inspirations  of  the  poet — the 
most  abstract  conceptions  of  the  mathematician  as  well  as 
the  noblest  emotions  of  self-sacrificing  sympathy — are  but 
properties  of  certain  matters  arranged  in  particular  ways." 

Notwithstanding  the  explanations  that  have  been  from 
time  to  time  given,  such  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  frequent 
apostrophe.  So  favourite  a  mode  of  meeting  the  inferences 
drawn,  is  sure  to  be  again  employed;  though,  as  shown  al- 
ready, it  tells  only  against  a  doctrine  that  has  been  repudi- 
ated. The  general  relation  between  mental  manifestations 
and  material  structures  traced  out  in  the  foregoing  chapters, 
has  implications  identical  with,  and  no  wider  than,  those 
which  familiar  experiences  thrust  upon  us.  That  drowsiness 
impedes  thinking,  that  wine  excites  or  stupefies  according 
to  amount  and  circumstances,  that  great  loss  of  blood  pro- 
duces temporary  unconsciousness,  and  that  the  unconscious- 
ness of  death  results  if  breathing  be  stopped  for  a  few  min- 
utes; are  facts  admitted  by  everv  one,  be  his  theorv  of 
things  what  it  may.  That  you  cannot  get  out  of  the  un- 
developed child,  thoughts  and  feelings  like  those  you  get 
out  of  the  developed  man;  that  the  idiot,  with  brain  per- 
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manently  arrested  in  its  growth,  remains  permanently  in- 
capable of  any  but  the  simplest  mental  actions;  are  proposi- 
tions not  denied  by  the  most  intemperate  reviler  of  physio 
logical  psychology.  But  one  who  recognizes  such  facts  and 
propositions,  is  just  as  much  chargeable  with  materialism 
as  one  who  puts  together  facts  and  propositions  like  those 
which  constitute  the  foregoing  exposition.  Whoever  granta 
that  from  the  rudimentary  consciousness  implied  by  the 
vacant  stare  of  the  infant,  up  to  the  quickly-apprehensive, 
far-seeing,  and  variously-feeling  consciousness  of  the  adult, 
the  transition  is  through  slow  steps  of  mental  progress  that 
accompany  slow  steps  of  bodily  progress,  tacitly  asserts  the 
same  relation  of  Mind  and  Matter  which  is  asserted  by  one 
who  traces  out  the  evolution  of  the  nervous  system  and  the 
accompanying  evolution  of  intelligence,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  forms  of  life. 

But,  as  said  here  and  before,  the  supposed  implication  is 
not  the  true  implication.  Let  me  once  more  point  out  what 
the  true  implication  is.  By  way  of  preparation,  however, 
we  will  first  observe  how  the  above  apostrophe  might  be 
met  by  those  to  whom  it  would  be  fitly  addressed. 

§  270.  "  Your  reproaches  seem  to  me  strangely  inconsis- 
tent with  your  avowed  beliefs  and  sentiments,''  might  say 
the  materialist  to  his  opponent.  "  You  profess  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence  for  the  Creative  Power,  from  which 
you  hold  the  Universe  to  have  proceeded.  Yet  of  the  visi- 
ble and  tangible  part  of  the  Universe,  you  speak  in  a  wav 
that  would  be  appropriate  were  its  origin  diabolical;  and 
you  taimt  me  because  I  recognize  in  that  which  you  treat 
with  so  much  scorn,  powers  no  less  marvellous  than  those 
manifested  in  the  human  mind. 

"  You  see  this  piece  of  steel — cold,  motionless,  and,  as 
you  suppose,  insensitive  to  all  that  goes  on  around.  An 
artizan  uses  a  portion  of  it  for  making  the  balance-wheel  of 
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a  watch.  Immediately  it  proves  itself  modifiable  by  changes 
of  temperature  which  our  dull  senses  fail  to  appreciate. 
Though  by  no  direct  measures  can  we  detect  an  alteration 
in  the  length  of  its  beat;  yet,  indirectly,  by  finding  that  it 
loses  one  beat  in  a  hundred  thousand,  we  get  proof  that  an 
imperceptible  increase  in  the  molecular  agitation  propagated 
to  it  by  surrounding  things,  has  augmented  its  diameter  and 
expanded  all  its  parts  in  the  same  ratio.  Take  another  bit 
of  this  same  apparently  inert  substance;  shape  it  appropri- 
ately; bring  it  under  the  infiuence  of  an  adjacent  magnet; 
and  throughout  its  mass  there  is  wrought,  in  some  incom- 
prehensible way,  an  invisible  change  which  enables  it  to  do 
— what?  *  To  point  north  and  south,^  you  say.  Yes;  but 
to  do  far  more  than  this.  Its  perturbations  will  now  show 
to  an  instructed  eye,  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  cyclone  in 
the  Sun. 

"  And  what  is  the  constitution  of  this  seemingly-simple 
matter,  which  thus  tells  of  things  near  and  remote  that  re- 
main otherwise  imknown?  In  the  minutest  visible  fragment 
of  it  there  are  millions  of  units  severally  oscillating  with  un- 
imaginable speed;  and  physicists  show  us  that  the  ampli- 
tudes of  their  oscillations  vary  from  moment  to  moment, 
according  as  the  temperatures  of  surrounding  objects  vary. 
Nay,  much  more  than  this  is  now  inferable.  Each  unit  is 
not  simple  but  compound — not  a  single  thing  but  a  system 
of  things.  Spectrum-analysis  has  made  it  manifest  that 
every  molecule  of  this  so-called  elementary  substance  is  a 
cluster  of  minor  molecules  differing  in  their  weights  and 
rhythms.  Such  being  the  complexity  of  matters  we  lately 
thought  simple,  judge  what  is  the  complexity  of  matters 
we  know  as  compounds.  In  each  molecule  of  an  oxide  or 
an  acid,  the  chemist  sees  one  of  these  systems  united  with 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  systems  of  another  kind  that  are 
similarly  involved.  Ascending  to  orders  of  compounds  suc- 
cessively more  heterogeneous,  he  finds  himself  obliged  to 
recognize     molecular     complexities     unrepresentable     in 
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thought;  until,  on  reaching  organic  matter,  he  comes  to 
molecules  each  of  which  (taking  into  account  the  compo- 
site nature  of  its  so-called  elements)  contains  literally  more 
atoms  than  the  visible  heavens  contains  stars — atoms  com- 
bined, system  within  system,  in  such  ways  that  each  atom, 
each  system,  each  compound  system,  each  doubly-compound 
system,  has  its  motion  in  relation  to  the  rest,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  perturbing  the  rest  and  of  being  perturbed  by  them. 

"  This  activity  and  this  sensitiveness,  which  the  investi- 
gator marvels  at  the  more  the  deeper  his  discoveries  reach, 
is  possessed  in  common  by  ponderable  matter  and  by  the 
seemingly-imponderable  matter  pervading  space.  That  the 
ether,  so  extreme  in  tenuity  that  we  can  scarcely  represent 
it  to  ourselves  as  having  materiality,  is  nevertheless  com- 
posed of  units  which  move  in  conformity  to  mechanical 
laws,  is  now  a  common-place  of  science.  Hypothetically 
endowing  these  units  with  momenta,  and  assuming  that  in 
each  undulation  their  courses  are  determined  by  composi- 
tion of  forces,  mathematicians  long  ago  found  themselves 
able  not  only  to  interpret  known  properties  of  the  light  con- 
stituted by  ethereal  undulations,  but  to  assert  that  it  had 
unobserved  properties;  which  were  thereupon  proved  by 
observation  to  exist.  Far  greater  community  than  this  has 
been  disclosed  between  the  ponderable  and  the  imponder- 
able: the  activities  of  either  are  unceasingly  modified  by 
the  activities  of  the  other.  Each  complex  molecule  of  mat- 
ter oscillating  as  a  whole — nay,  each  separate  member  of  it 
independently  oscillating,  causes  responsive  movements  in 
adjacent  ethereal  molecules,  and  these  in  remoter  ones  with- 
out limit;  while,  conversely,  each  ethereal  wave  reaching 
a  composite  molecule,  changes  more  or  less  its  rhythmical 
motions,  as  well  as  the  rhythmical  motions  of  its  component 
clusters  and  those  of  their  separate  members. 

"  Nor  do  the  revelations  end  here.  The  discovery  that 
matter,  seemingly  so  simple,  is  in  its  ultimate  structure  so 
amazingly  involved;  the  discovery  that,  while  it  appears  to 
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be  inert,  it  is  the  seat  of  activities  immense  in  quantity  and 
complication;  and  the  discovery  that  its  molecules,  pulsat- 
ing with  almost  infinite  rapidity,  propagate  their  pulses  into 
the  all-surrounding  ether  which  carries  them  through  in- 
conceivable distances  in  infinitesimal  times;  serve  to  intro- 
duce us  to  the  yet  more  marvellous  discovery  that  molecules 
of  each  kind  are  specially  affected  by  molecules  of  the  same 
kind  existing  in  the  farthest  regions  of  space.  Units  of 
sodium  on  which  sunlight  falls,  beat  in  unison  with  their 
kindred  units  more  than  ninety  millions  of  miles  off,  by 
which  the  yellow  rays  of  the  Sun  are  produced.  Nay,  even 
this  is  a  totally  inadequate  illustration  of  the  sympathy  dis- 
played by  the  matter  composing  the  visible  Universe.  The 
elements  of  our  Earth  are  thus  connected  by  bonds  of  inter- 
dependent activity,  with  the  elements  of  stars  so  remote 
that  the  diameter  of  the  Earth's  orbit  scarcely  serves  as  a 
unit  of  measure  to  express  their  distances. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  form  of  being  you  speak  of  so  con- 
temptuously. And,  because  I  ascribe  to  this  form  of  being 
powers  which,  though  not  more  wonderful  than  these,  are 
more  involved,  you  scowl  at  me.  If,  instead  of  saying  that 
I  degrade  Mind  to  a  level  with  Matter,  you  were  to  say  that 
I  elevate  Matter  to  a  level  with  Mind,  you  would  express  the 
fact  more  nearly." 

§  271.  Such  we  may  imagine  to  be  the  reply  of  a  mate- 
rialist of  the  cruder  sort,  who  failed  to  present  his  belief 
under  its  right  aspect.  Let  us  now  listen  to  one  of  the  same 
general  school,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  understand  better 
the  meanings  of  these  truths  which  science  has  revealed. 

"  The  name  you  give  me  is  intended  to  imply  that  I 
identify  Mind  with  Matter.  I  do  no  such  thing.  I  identify 
Mind  with  Motion ;  and  Motion  is  inconceivable  by  us  as  in 
anv  sense  material.  Observe  this  weio;ht.  Now  it  is  mo- 
tionless;  now  I  relax  my  grasp  and  it  begins  to  move  to- 
wards the  Earth.      What  has  suddenly  entered  into  it? 
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Though  apparently  unchanged  in  all  its  properties,  this,  or 
any  other  mass,  needs  but  to  have  a  quantity  of  motion 
impressed  on  it  by  impact  or  otherwise,  and  it  thereafter 
goes  on  changing  its  place  in  space  at  the  same  velocity;  so 
long  as  it  meets  with  no  other  matter  and  has  no  other 
motion  impressed  on  it.  What  is  this  source  of  activity? 
How  does  it  dwell  in  the  weight?  and  in  what  manner 
does  it  cause  the  weight  to  take  every  instant  a  new  place? 
On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  assert  that  Motion  exists  as  a 
something  separate  from  Matter;  since  asserting  this  implies 
that  we  can  think  of  it  as  having,  independent  attributes.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  assert  that  Motion  has  no  separate 
existence;  since,  if  it  has  not,  how  can  we  think  of  it  as 
transferred  from  one  body  to  another?  Moreover,  the  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  of  Motion  raise  the  questions — 
Where  was  it  previously?  and  where  is  it  now?  When  this 
weight  falls,  we  have  not  only  to  ask — Whence  has  its  mo- 
tion come?  but  when  it  strikes  the  pavement  we  have  to  ask 
— To  what  place  has  its  motion  gone?  Part  of  it  was  pasted 
on  to  the  particles  deranged  by  the  blow;  part  of  it,  trans- 
formed into  sound-waves,  has  been  dispersed  through  the 
surrounding  qir;  and,  even  while  I  speak,  part  of  it  has 
already  travelled  millions  of  miles  away  in  the  shape  of 
ethereal  undulations.  This  Motion,  then — ^now  diffused 
and  imperceptible,  now  suddenly  individualized  and  pro- 
ducing visible  changes,  now  re-diffused  in  various  forms 
and  part  of  it  instantly  transferred  to  immeasurable  dis- 
tances— is  of  a  nature  wholly  inscrutable;  and  if  I  identify 
Mind  with  it,  I  identify  Mind  with  something  no  less  mys- 
terious than  itself." 

"  You  think  of  me  as  seeing  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween Mind  and  the  material  properties  of  brain.  As  well 
might  I  think  of  you  as  seeing  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween music  and  the  material  properties  of  the  piano  from 
which  it  is  evoked.  Because  you  assert  that  music  is  pro- 
duced from  the  piano,  do  you  therefore  assert  any  kinship 
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in  nature  between  a  piano-string  and  the  serial  pulses  it  gen- 
erates when  struck?  Or  do  you  therefore  assert  an  identity 
between  such  pulses  and  the  relations  among  them  which 
constitute  cadences  and  harmonies?  No  more  then  do  I, 
in  asserting  the  dependence  of  Mind  on  nervous  structure, 
assert  any  kinship  in  nature  between  the  matter  of  a  nerve- 
<!ell  and  the  actions  that  arise  from  it,  or  between  these 
actions  and  those  relations  among  them  which  constitute 
thought  Do  you  object  to  the  parallel  because  the  piano 
remains  silent  till  touched,  while  the  brain  acts  without 
external  help?  I  reply  that  in  either  case  the  power  is  de- 
rived from  without,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  structure  is 
simply  that  of  transforming  it.  As  the  motion  given  to  an 
automatic  musical  instrument  passes  through  its  specialized 
structure  and  comes  out  in  the  form  of  particular  combina- 
tions of  serial  pulses,  simultaneous  and  successive;  so  the 
motion  locked  up  in  a  man's  food,  added  to  that  directly 
received  through  his  senses,  is  transformed  while  passing 
through  his  nervous  system  into  those  combinations  of  nerv- 
ous actions  which,  on  their  subjective  faces,  are  thoughts 
and  feelings. 

*^  But  this  analogy  is  far  too  rude  to  convey  a  true  con- 
ception. Xot  with  sensible  Motion,  even  though  it  be  that 
of  the  invisible  air,  has  Mind  any  direct  kinship;  but  only 
with  insensible  Motion,  of  kinds  inconceivably  more  subtle 
and  immeasurably  more  rapid.  Xot  to  combined  undula- 
tions of  ponderable  substance,  however  rare,  is  Mind  to  be 

assimilated;  but  onlv  to  combined  undulations  of  the  all- 

%. 

pervading  imponderable  substance  which  we  know  of  only 
by  inference  from  their  effects.  The  activities  of  this  im- 
ponderable substance,  though  far  simpler,  and  in  that  re- 
spect far  lower,  than  the  activities  we  call  Mind,  are  at  the 
same  time  far  higher  than  those  we  call  Mind  in  respect  of 
their  intensitv,  their  velocitv,  their  subtletv.  What  has 
been  gained  in  adaptability  has  been  lost  in  vivacity. 
Though  Mind  brings  into  adjustment  the  apparatus  by 
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which  certain  ethereal  undulations  emanating  from  the  Sun 
are  brought  to  a  focus,  yet  Mind  cannot,  like  these  concen- 
trated undulations,  dissipate  the  diamond  placed  in  that 
focus.  Though  Mind  is  capable  of  devising  an  electric  tele- 
graph, yet  it  remains  wholly  insensible  to  those  sKght 
molecular  agitations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Earth  which 
transform  themselves  into  sensible  motions  on  this  side. 
And  now  that  the  rates  of  our  ideas  and  volitions  have  been 
measured,  we  learn  that  though  thought  is  quick,  light  is 
many  milKons  of  times  quicker. 

"  Your  conceptions,  O  Spiritualist,  is  far  too  gross  for  me. 
I  know  not  what  may  be  the  extent  to  which  you  have  re- 
fined this  creed  which  you  inherit  from  aboriginal  men. 
Disem Wied  spirit  was  conceived  by  your  remote  ancestors 
(as  it  is  still  conceived  by  various  existing  savages)  as  ma- 
terial enough  to  take  part  in  battle,  and  even  to  be  killed 
over  again.  Becoming  less  concrete  and  definite  as  know- 
ledge increased,  the  idea  of  a  ghost  continued,  till  quite 
modem  days,  to  be  that  of  a  being  which  could  cause  alarm- 
ing noises  and  utter  words.  Even  your  quite-recent  an- 
cestors, transparent  as  they  supposed  the  substance  of  a 
ghost  to  be,  nevertheless  supposed  it  visible.  Possibly  you 
have  still  further  purified  their  belief.  But  whether  you 
confess  it  or  not,  you  cannot  think  of  disembodied  spirit 
without  thinking  of  it  as  occupying  a  separate  place  in 
space-as  having'position,  and  Sts!and  Lh  materiaUty 
as  is  implied  by  limits.  This  idea,  not  commended  to  me 
by  its  genealogy,  quite  unsatisfactory  in  its  nature,  an^ 
wholly  unsupported  by  evidence,  I  cannot  accept.  Mind, 
I  identify  with  that  which  is  not  relatively  immaterial  but 
absolutely  immaterial.  It  has  not  even  the  inconceivably 
refined  materiality  of  the  ether  which  fills  what  you  call 
empty  space;  but  it  is  assimilable  to  the  activities  mani- 
fested by  this  ether,  as  well  as  by  all  sensible  forms  of 
being.     Everywhere  in  unceasing  influx  and  efflux,  it  is 

that  which  is  for  ever  dissolving  and  re-forming  sensible  ex- 
41 
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istences  of  all  orders — organic  and  inorganic.  Pervading 
alike  the  space  which  is  occupied  and  the  space  which  seems 
to  us  unoccupied,  it  gives  to  the  ponderable  substance  filling 
the  one  its  powers  of  action  and  reaction,  and  to  the  im- 
ponderable substance  filling  the  other  its  powers  of  con- 
veying actions  and  reactions  from  one  body  to  another.  So 
that  when  there  happens  some  vast  catastrophe  like  that  of 
which  the  star  near  €  CoronoB  was  lately  the  seat,  it  is  at  once 
the  agent  by  which  the  transformation  is  wrought  and  the 
agent  by  which  is  conveyed,  with  almost  infinite  speed 
through  the  Universe,  the  resulting  tremor  felt  on  the  sur- 
faces of  its  countless  worlds." 

§  272.  Comparatively  consistent  as  is  this  answer,  and 
serving  though  it  does  to  throw  back  with  added  force  the 
reproaches  of  the  spiritualist,  it  is  not  the  answer  to  be  here 
given.  In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  First  Principles^  and 
again  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  present  work,  the  position 
taken  was,  that  the  truth  is  not  expressible  either  by  Mate- 
rialism or  by  Spiritualism,  however  modified  and  however 
refined.  Let  me  now,  for  the  last  time,  set  forth  the  ulti- 
mate implications  of  the  argument  running  through  this 
volume,  as  well  as  through  preceding  volimies. 

Carried  to  whatever  extent,  the  inquiries  of  the  psycho- 
logist do  not  reveal  the  ultimate  nature  of  Mind;  any  more 
than  do  the  inquiries  of  the  chemist  reveal  the  ultimate 
nature  of  Matter,  or  those  of  the  physicist  the  ultimate  na- 
ture of  Motion.  Though  the  chemist  is  gravitating  towards 
the  belief  that  there  is  a  primitive  atom,  out  of  which  by 
variously-arranged  unions  are  formed  the  so-called  ele- 
ments, as  out  of  these  by  variously-arranged  unions  are 
formed  oxides,  acids,  and  salts,  and  the  multitudinous  more 
complex  substances;  yet  he  knows  no  more  than  he  did  at 
first  about  this  hypothetical  primitive  atom.  And  simi- 
larly, though  we  have  seen  reason  for  thinking  that  there 
is  a  primitive  unit  of  consciousness,  that  sensations  of  all 
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orders  are  formed  of  such  units  combined  in  various  rela- 
tions, that  by  the  compounding  of  these  sensations  and  their 
various  relations  are  produced  perceptions  and  ideas,  and  so 
on  up  to  the  highest  thoughts  and  emotions;  yet  this  unit 
of  consciousness  remains  inscrutable.  Suppose  it  to  have 
become  quite  clear  that  a  shock  in  consciousness  and  a  mo- 
lecular motion,  are  the  subjective  and  objective  faces  of  the 
same  thing;  we  continue  utteriy  incapable  of  uniting  the 
two,  so  as  to  conceive  that  reality  of  which  they  are  the  op- 
posite faces.  Let  us  consider  how  either  face  is  framed  in 
our  thoughts. 

The  conception  of  a  rhythmically-moving  mass  of  sensible 
matter,  is  a  synthesis  of  certain  states  of  consciousness  that 
stand  related  in  a  certain  succession.  The  conception  of  a 
rhythmically-moving  molecule,  is  one  in  which  these  states 
and  their  relations  have  been  reduced  to  the  extremest  limits 
of  dimension  representable  to  the  mind,  and  are  then  as- 
sumed to  be  further  reduced  far  beyond  the  limits  of  repre- 
sentation. So  that  this  rhythmically-moving  molecule, 
which  is  our  unit  of  composition  of  external  phenomena,  is 
mental  in  a  three-fold  sense — our  experiences  of  a  rhythmi- 
cally-moving mass,  whence  the  conception  of  it  is  derived, 
are  states  of  mind,  having  objective  counterparts  that  are 
unknown;  the  derived  conception  of  a  rhythmically-moving 
molecule,  is  formed  of  states  of  mind  that  have  no  directly- 
presented  objective  counterparts  at  all;  and  when  we  try  to 
think  of  the  rhythmically-moving  molecule  as  we  suppose  it 
to  exist,  we  do  so  by  imagining  that  we  have  re-represented 
these  representative  states,  on  an  infinitely-reduced  scale. 
So  that  the  unit  out  of  which  we  build  our  interpretation  of 
material  phenomena,  is  triply  ideal. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  we  to  think  of  this  ideal 
unit,  considered  as  a  portion  of  Mind?  It  arises,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  synthesis  of  many  feelings,  real  and  ideal, 
and  of  the  many  changes  among  them.  What  are  feelings? 
What  is  changed?     And  what  changes  it?     If  to  avoid 
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obvious  implications  of  a  materiaKty,  we  call  each  element 
of  this  ideal  unit,  a  state  of  consciousness,  we  only  get  into 
other  similar  implications.  The  conception  of  a  state  of 
consciousness  implies  the  conception  of  an  existence  which 
has  the  state.  When  on  decomposing  certain  of  our  feelings 
we  find  them  formed  of  minute  shocks,  succeeding  one  an- 
other with  difiFerent  rapidities  and  in  diiferent  combinations; 
and  when  we  conclude  that  all  our  feelings  are  probably 
formed  of  such  units  of  consciousness  variously  combined, 
we  are  still  obliged  to  conceive  this  unit  of  consciousness 
as  a  change  wrought  by  some  force  in  something.  No  ef- 
fort of  imagination  enables  us  to  think  of  a  shock,  however 
minute,  except  as  undergone  by  an  entity.  We  are  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  postulate  a  substance  of  Mind  that  is 
aifected,  before  we  can  think  of  its  affections.  But  we  can 
form  no  notion  of  a  substance  of  Mind  absolutely  divested 
of  attributes  connoted  by  the  word  substance;  and  all  such 
attributes  are  abstracted  from  our  experiences  of  material 
phenomena.  Expel  from  the  conception  of  Mind  every  one 
of  those  attributes  by  which  we  distinguish  an  external 
something  from  an  external  nothing,  and  the  conception  of 
Mind  becomes  nothing.  If  to  escape  this  difficulty  we  re- 
pudiate the  expression  "  state  of  consciousness,"  and  call 
each  undecomposable  feeling  "  a  consciousness,"  we  merely 
get  out  of  one  difficulty  into  another.  A  consciousness,  if 
not  the  state  of  a  thing  is  itself  a  thing.  And  as  many  dif- 
ferent consciousnesses  as  there  are,  so  many  different  things 
there  are.  How  shall  we  think  of  these  so  many  independ- 
ent things,  having  their  differential  characters,  when  we 
have  excluded  all  conceptions  derived  from  external  phe- 
nomena? We  can  think  of  entities  that  differ  from  one  an- 
other and  from  nonentity,  only  by  bringing  into  our  thoughts 
the  remembrances  of  entities  which  we  distinguished  as  ob- 
jective and  material.  Again,  how  are  we  to  conceive  these 
consciousnesses  as  either  being  changed  one  into  another 
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or  as  being  replaced  one  by  another?  We  cannot  do  this 
without  conceiving  of  cause;  and  we  know  nothing  of  cause 
save  as  manifested  in  existences  we  class  as  material — either 
our  own  bodies  or  surrounding  things. 

See  then  our  predicament.  We  can  think  of  Matter  only 
in  terms  of  Mind.  We  can  think  of  Mind  only  in  terms  of 
Matter.  When  we  have  pushed  our  explorations  of  the 
first  to  the  uttermost  limit,  we  are  referred  to  the  second 
for  a  final  answer;  and  when  we  have  got  the  final  answer 
of  the  second  we  are  referred  back  to  the  first  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  it.  We  find  the  value  of  a?  in  terms  of  y;  then 
we  find  the  value  of  y  in  terms  of  x;  and  so  on  we  may  con- 
tinue for  ever  without  coming  nearer  to  a  solution.  The 
antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  never  to  be  transcended 
while  consciousness  lasts,  renders  impossible  all  knowledge 
of  that  Ultimate  Reality  in  which  subject  and  object  are 
united. 

§  273.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  true  conclusion  implied 
throughout  the  foregoing  pages — the  conclusion  that  it  is 
one  and  the  same  Ultimate  Reality  which  is  manifested  to 
us  subjectively  and  objectively.  For  while  the  nature  of 
that  which  is  manifested  under  either  form  proves  to  be 
inscrutable,  the  order  of  its  manifestations  throughout  all 
mental  phenomena  proves  to  be  the  same  as  the  order  of  its 
manifestations  throughout  all  material  phenomena. 

The  Law  of  Evolution  holds  of  the  inner  world  as  it  does 
of  the  outer  world.  On  tracing  up  from  its  low  and  vague 
beginnings  the  intelligence  which  becomes  so  marvellous 
in  the  highest  beings,  we  find  that  under  whatever  aspect 
contemplated,  it  presents  a  progressive  transformation  of 
like  nature  with  the  progressive  transformation  we  trace  in 
the  Universe  as  a  whole,  no  less  than  in  each  of  its  parts. 
If  we  study  the  development  of  the  nervous  system,  we  see  it 
advancing  in  integration,  in  complexity,  in  definiteness.    If 
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we  turn  to  its  functions,  we  find  these  similarly  show  an  ever- 
increasing  inter-dependence,  an  augmentation  in  number 
and  heterogeneity,  and  a  greater  precision.  If  we  examine 
the  relations  of  these  functions  to  the  actions  going  on  in  the 
world  around,  we  see  that  the  correspondence  between  them 
progresses  in  range  and  amount,  becomes  continually  more 
complex  and  more  special,  and  advances  through  differenti- 
ations and  integrations  like  those  everywhere  going  on.  And 
when  we  observe  the  correlative  states  of  consciousness,  we 
discover  that  these,  too,  beginning  as  simple,  vague,  and 
incoherent,  become  increasingly-numerous  in  their  kinds, 
are  united  into  aggregates  which  are  larger,  more  multitudi- 
nous, and  more  multiform,  and  eventually  assume  those 
finished  shapes  we  see  in  scientific  generalizations,  where 
definitely-quantitative  elements  are  co-ordinated  in  defi- 
nitely-quantitative relations. 

Such  are  the  results  of  a  synthesis  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  verified  by  analysis.  These  are  the  conclusions 
to  which  Objective  Psychology  has  brought  us;  and  these 
are  the  conclusions  to  which  we  shall  find  ourselves  led  by 
that  Subjective  Psychology  to  which  we  now  pass. 
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ON  THE  ACTIONS  OP  ANESTHETICS  AND  NARCOTICa 


While  omitting  them  from  the  text,  I  cannot  refrain  from  here 
appending  certam  conclusions  respecting  the  actions  of  Ansesthetics 
and  Narcotics,  to  which  I  have  been  led  while  seeking  an  explanation 
of  the  anomalies  referred  to. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  these  agents  have  special  relations 
'  to  nervous  tissue,  rather  than  to  other  tissues ;  and,  because  of  the 
different  effects  they  work,  it  is  even  assumed  that  some  of  them 
have  elective  affinities  for  the  matter  composing  certain  nervous 
centres  rather  than  for  that  composing  others.  This  last  supposi- 
tion, made  without  other  warrant  than  that  it  renders  certain  of  the 
facts  intelligible,  must  be  carried  much  further  to  account  for  all  the 
facts.  As  the  same  ansesthetic  does  not  act  in  the  same  way  on  all 
persons,  but  here  affects  one  centre  more  and  here  another,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  chemical  compositions  of  these  centres  are  in 
such  cases  interchanged — nay,  as  one  drunken  man  becomes  morose 
while  another  becomes  affectionate,  it  must  be  supposed  that  different 
parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  have  in  such  cases  interchanged 
their  chemical  compositions.  Nor  is  even  this  the  extreme  of  the 
difficulty.  For  since  in  the  same  individual,  the  same  quantity  of 
the  same  ansesthetic  will  produce  quite  different  effects  in  different 
states  of  the  circulation ;  the  hypothesis  requires  us  to  suppose  that 
these  contrasts  of  chemical  composition  among  the  nervous  centres 
interchange  from  hour  to  hour. 

If  instead  of  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  leaves  many  of  the  effects 
unaccounted  for,  we  make  an  assumption  that  is  not  gratuitous  and 
renders  the  facts,  general  and  special,  intelligible,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  which  of  the  two  is  preferable.  Setting  out,  then,  with  the 
generalization  that  these  various  substances  that  affect  the  nervous 
system — the  vegeto-alkalies,  the  alcohols  and  ethers,  nitrous  oxide, 
ammonia,  arsenic,  the  mineral  acids,  Szc, — are  substances  that  pro- 
duce changes  in  albuminous  matters,  let  us  consider  how  uieir 
respective  effects  will  be  modified  by  the  various  conditions  under 
which  they  act  Agents  having  powerful  affinities  for  components  of 
the  tissues  and  fluids,  given  in  small  quantities  to  avoid  destructioQ 
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of  the  membranes,  can  scarcely  reach  the  nervous  system  in  nncom- . 
bined  states ;  and  may  be  expected  to  work  their  respective  effects 
through  the  instrumentalities  of  the  compounds  they  have  formed. 
The  most  conspicuous  effects  will  be  wrought  by  those  agents 
which,  while  they  can  produce  molecular  changes  in  albuminous 
substances,  have  not  such  powerful  affinities  for  them,  or  for  their 
elements,  as  to  be  arrested  on  their  way  to  the  nervous  system.  The 
anaesthetics  and  narcotics  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  fulfilling  this 
requirement.  So  much  being  premised,  let  us  ask  what  will  be  the  in- 
fluences of  such  substances  carried  indiscriminately  through  the  body 
and  acting  indiscriminately  on  the  tissues.  If  a  blood-corpuscle,  or 
a  bile-cell,  or  a  particle  of  mucous  membrane,  is  affected  by  ether 
or  by  opium,  and  changed  isomerically  or  otherwise,  the  implied 
molecular  disturbance  works  little  or  no  effect  on  the  body  at  large, 
in  the  absence  of  a  channel  through  which  the  disturbance  can  be 
conducted.  But  if  the  ether  or  opium  affects  a  molecule  of  a 
nerve-corpuscle,  the  line  of  isomerically-changing  molecules  con- 
nected with  the  nerve-corpuscle,  conveys  the  disturbance  to  some 
remote  place ;  whence,  by  diffusion  and  re-diffusion,  it  is  carried 
through  the  nervous  system  as  a  whole.  That  is  to  say,  we  need 
not  suppose  the  ansesthetic  or  narcotic  to  have  more  aifinity  for 
the  protein-substance  of  nerve-corpuscle  or  nerve-fibre,  than  for  the 
other  forms  of  protein -substance  it  comes  in  contact  with ;  but  its 
effect  is  comprehensible  as  resulting  from  the  structural  relations  of 
nerve-corpuscle  and  nerve-fibre. 

Carrying  with  us  this  conception,  and  not  assuming  that  the 
anaesthetic  or  narcotic  has  any  elective  aflSnity  for  the  matter  of  one 
nerve-corpuscle  rather  than  for  that  of  another,  or  for  nerve-cor- 
puscle rather  than  for  nerve-fibre,  let  us  consider  what  further  dif- 
ferences in  its  actions  will  be  entailed  by  further  differences  in  the 
conditions  of  the  parts.  We  have  experimental  proof  that  an  agent 
which  arrests  the  function  of  nerve,  serves  at  the  moment  of  its 
action  to  excite  nerve.  If  nerve  is  cut  in  two,  or  constricted  by  a 
ligature,  or  seared,  or  touched  by  a  powerful  acid,  it  is,  in  the  act 
of  being  incapacitated,  made  to  convey  a  strong  discharge.  We 
have  reason  to  expect,  then,  that  whatever  agent  so  acts  on  nerve- 
substance  as  to  disable  it,  will,  in  working  the  implied  molecular 
change,  cause  a  molecular  disturbance  constituting  excitement.  To 
understand  fully,  however,  why  stimulation  precedes  narcosis,  we 
must  observe  the  different  relations  of  nerve-corpuscles  and  nerve- 
fibres  to  the  blood. 

As  pointed  out  when  treating  of  the  nervous  system,  its  vesicular 
tissue  is  far  more  vascular  than  its  fibrous  tissue ;  and  further, 
while  the  matter  of  nerve- vesicles  is  so  arranged  as  to  offer  the  least 
possible  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  fluid  from  the  adjacent 
capillaries,  the  matter  of  nerve-fibres  is  shielded  by  a  medullary 
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slieath.  Hence,  wben  any  a^nt  capable  of  bo  cliariging  the  mole- 
cular state  of  nerve- matter  as  to  arrest  iU  function,  is  carried  into 
the  blood,  it  first  actson  the  nerve-corpuscles.  Each  change  produced 
in  one  of  these  {be  it  the  decomposition  of  a  molecule  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  the  isomeric  transformation  of  amolecnle)  implies  adisen- 
gagementof  molecnlar  motion,  that  18  immediately  propwated  along 
tlie  connected  nerve-ftbres,  and  excites  the  parts  to  which  they  run. 
Every  nerve-corpuscle  being  thus  quickly  acted  upon,  and  emitting 
successive  dischargesastfaesucceBSLTe  molecular  transformations  are 
wrought  in  it,  there  results  a  general  exaltation  of  state;  as  shown 
physically  in  the  invigorated  pulse  and  contractions  of  the  mnacles, 
aud  as  shown  psychically  in  the  rush  of  vivid  ideas  and  intensified 
feelings.  But  what  is  taking  pl&ce  with  the  rest  of  the  nervous 
system  ?  While  some  molecules  of  alcohol  or  ether  or  chloroform, 
as  the  case  may  be,  have  thus  quickly  passed  from  the  closely- 
adjacent  capillaries  into  the  almost  naked  matter  of  the  nerre- 
corpuBcles,  other  such  molecules  are  elsewhere  on  their  way  through 
the  outer  coats  of  the  nerve-tubes  and  the  medullary  sheaths  within 
these ;  and  they  presently  reach  the  bundle  of  fibrillia  forming  the 
axis- cylinders.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  isomeric  changes 
they  immediately  begin  to  produce  in  these,  at  first  add  to  the 
general  excitement.  Though  each  molecule  changed  is  thereafter 
incapacitated  for  taking  part  in  the  transfer  of  a  nerve-wave ;  yet 
in  the  act  of  being  changed,  it  becomes  itself  the  initiator  of  a 
nerve-wave.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  must  infer  that  aa  the 
anaesthetic  invades  a  nerve-fibre  more  and  more,  a  greater  and 
greater  number  of  its  molecules  sre  rendered  unable  to  transfer  a 
wave  of  the  peculiar  isomeric  change  which  constitutes  a  nervous 
diechaige ;  and,  eventually,  the  fibre  becomes  impermealilc. 

Observe,  now,  the  several  implications.  We  have  first  an  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  longer  nerve- 
fibres  become  impermeable  sooner  than  the  shorter.  Assuming,  aa 
we  may  fairly  do,  that  all  the  nerves  conveying  sensations  of  touch 
are  equally  permeable,  it  will  naturally  happen  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  given  interval,  the  probability  that  a  nerve- fibre  has  neen 
at  some  part  of  its  course  invaded  hy  the  anieethotic,  will  be  greater 
if  the  fibre  is  long  than  if  it  is  short.  Ileneo  the  fact  that  antes- 
tliesia  occurs  first  in  the  hinder  extremities ;  and  that  parts  of  the 
surface  nearer  to  the  nervous  centres  lose  their  sensibility  later.* 

We  are  enabled  also  to  account  for  those  diversities  of  resulta 
produced  by  different  doses  and  by  the  same  dose  under  different 
conditions.  Reaching  easily  the  vesicular  elements  of  the  nen-ous 
eystem,  and  with  more  difficulty  the  fibrous  elements,  a  small 

*  tt  U  tme  tbst,  nccoriJing  lo  Dr.  Anatin,  dogs  and  rats  expcriinenti!!]  upon, 
early  loae  ienxBdon  <ii  (he  muKzle  :  but  hero  Iho  nitnral  annsthefilil  duo  to  lh« 
•olihuH  caused  bv  constant  evaporailon,  aliia  (be  artificial  anostheaio. 
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qnjoititj  of  one  of  ihme  wahtianees  iDirodiieed  into  the  blood,  wiD 
n«Te  u  stimnlatiikg  effect  little  if  at  all  cpiaKfied  ly  the  ansatlictie 
effect  Otmooal J,  too,  the  eonffiet  between  these  opfposite  aeti<»s 
— the  one  tending  to  increase  the  genesis  of  neirons  flnid  and  the 
other  tendii^  to  Mock  ap  the  ehanneb  for  its  discharge — ^wiD, 
other  things  equal,  end  in  predominance  of  the  one  or  the  other 
according  to  the  state  of  the  circolation,  general  or  locaL  If  the 
biood  is  n^yidly  propelled,  so  as  to  Wing  to  the  nerroos  centres  an 
abundant  sopplj  not  onlj  of  the  exciting  agent  bot  of  the  materials 
which  farther  waste  and  repair,  the  incrnsed  amount  of  nerroos 
ilnid  generated,  maj  more  than  compensate  for  decrease  in  the 
facility  of  its  transfer  along  the  nerres ;  and  this  maj  especially  be 
expected  to  hi^ypen  where,  in  addition  to  an  active  genend  circ^il*- 
tion,  the  circulation  through  the  brain  as  a  whole,  or  through  some 
of  its  plexuses,  is  much  exalted.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  anes- 
thetic, once  diffused  through  the  system,  will  invade  the  nerre-fibres 
in  much  the  same  way  whether  the  blood  mores  slowly  or  quickly, 
there  will,  when  it  mores  slowly,  result  an  impediment  to  nerrous 
discharge  without  any  augmented  pressure  of  nerrous  fluid,  and 
hence  the  sedatire  influence  will  predominate.  The  contrasts  be- 
tween different  persons,  and  different  states  of  the  same  person,  as 
affected  by  these  agents,  thus  become  intelligible. 

**  But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  unlike  effects  produced  on  the 
nerrous  system  by  unlike  agents  ?  Should  not  all  aDsesthetics  and 
narcotics  have  the  same  effects  ? "  I  reply  in  the  first  place,  that 
macb  as  these  various  agents,  swallowed  or  inhaled  or  injected, 
differ  in  their  minor  results,  they  do  agree  in  their  major  results,  as 
being  excitants  or  sedatives  according  to  circumstances,  and  as 
habitually  producing  exaltation  of  function  before  depression  of 
function,  when  the  dose  is  sufficient  to  produce  depression.  In  the 
second  place,  I  reply  that  while  there  are  doubtless  many  more 
special  causes  of  differences  in  their  actions,  there  is  one  conspicu- 
ous general  cause — their  greater  or  less  molecular  mobility,  and  con- 
sequent greater  or  less  diffusibility  through  the  tissues.  From  this 
arises  the  generic  contrast  between  the  actions  of  ansBsthetics 
and  narcotics.  As  compared  with  the  vegeto-alkalies,  <fec.,  the 
alcohols,  ethers,  &c.^  are  substances  of  much  lower  molecular  com- 
plexity, which  show  by  their  readiness  to  assume  the  gaseous  form 
how  much  more  diffusible  they  are.  Bearing  in  mind  the  researches 
of  Prof.  Graham,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  molecules  of  nitrous 
oxide,  or  ether,  or  chloroform,  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  the  protective  coats  of  the  nerve-fibres,  much  more 
rapidly  than  do  molecules  of  morphia,  or  of  that  component  to 
which  hashish  owes  its  power.  And  if  so,  it  must  naturally  happen 
that  while  the  stimulant  effects  of  the  anaesthetics  will  be  very 
quickly  shown  and  soon  followed  by  the  paralyzing  effects,  the 
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stimulant  effects  of  the  narcotics,  less  quickly  shown,  will  be  less 
quickly  followed  by  the  paralyzing  effects.  It  may  be  suspected, 
too,  that  among  the  anesthetics  themselves  and  among  the  nar- 
cotics themselves,  many  such  unlikenesses  of  action  must  result 
from  unlikenesses  of  diffusibility.  Indeed,  suspicion  rises  almost 
to  certainty  on  remembering  how  the  most  diffusible  anaesthetics 
not  only  rapidly  act  but  rapidly  cease  to  act,  in  confiequence  of 
their  speedy  elimination  from  the  system. 

It  is  quite  possible,  then,  that  the  various  effects  worked  by  thes9 
various  agents,  all  result  from  specialities  of  co-operation  among  the 
many  factors.  Let  me  briefly  enumerate  these  factors : — I.  The 
place  at  which  the  agent  is  absorbed,  and  the  consequent  ability  of 
the  agent  to  act  on  some  parts  of  the  nervous  system  sooner  than  on 
others.  2.  The  rapidity  of  absorption ;  which,  if  great,  will  make 
possible  a  marked  local  effect  before  a  marked  genersd  effect.  8.  The 
quantity  absorbed,  as  sufficient  to  act  on  nerve-vesicle  without 
appreciably  affecting  nerve-fibre,  or  as  sufficient  to  appreciably 
affect  botL  4.  The  relative  molecular  mobility  of  the  agent. 
5.  Its  chemical  relations  to  the  blood,  (a)  as  affecting  its  power 
of  carrying  gases,  (6)  as  affecting  its  various  components  in  such 
w/iys  as  to  aid  or  hinder  waste  or  nutrition.  6.  Its  chemical 
relations  to  the  substances  passed  through  (more  especially  to  the 
medullary  substance  covering  nerve-fibre)  which  will  aid  or  hinder 
its  paralyzing  effect.  7.  "Die  general  state  of  the  circulation. 
8.  The  state  of  the  circulation  in  each  nervous  centre,  as  ordinary 
or  as  excited  by  function.  9.  The  characters  of  the  nerve-fibres 
acted  upon,  as  differing  (a)  in  length,  (b)  in  ability  to  convey 
discharges  with  facility,  (c)  in  amount  of  protective  covering,  (d) 
in  proximity  to  many  or  few  capillaries.  Here,  then,  are  a  dozen 
factors,  the  co-operation  of  which  will  not  be  the  same  in  any  two 
cases ;  and  unlike  primary  combinations  of  them  may  cause  end- 
lessly-varied secondary  combinations — as  when,  for  example,  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  of  one  centre  are  acted  on  sooner  than  on  those 
of  another,  thus  complicating  the  effects  by  altering  the  relative 
supplies  of  blood  to  these  centres.  It  is  not  necessary,  then,  to 
assign  'elective  affinities  for  special  centres  as  the  only  possible 
causes  of  the  special  effects.  This  hypothesis  should,  I  think,  be 
resorted  to  only  when  other  modes  of  interpretation  are  proven 
inadequate. 


CONSCIOUSNESS  UNDER  CHLOROFORM. 

A  XJniybrsitt  graduate  whose  studies  in  Psychology  and  Philo- 
sophy have  made  him  an  observer  able  to  see  the  meanings  of  his 
experiences,  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  account  of  the 
feelings  and  ideas  that  arose  in  him  during  loss  of  consciousness  and 
during  return  to  consciousness.  My  correspondent,  describing 
himself  as  extremely  susceptible  to  female  beauty,  explains  that 
"  the  girl  *'  named  in  the  course  of  the  description  was  an  unknown 
young  lady  in  the  railway  carriage  which  brought  him  up  to  town 
to  the  dentist's.  He  says  his  system  resisted  the  influence  of 
chloroform  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  took  twenty  minutes  to  produce 
insensibility :  the  result  being  that  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
usual  he  underwent  partial  hypersesthesia  instead  of  ansesthesia. 
After  specifying  some  dreadful  sensations  which  soon  arose  he  goes 
on  to  say : —  ♦  ♦  ♦  j  i)egan  to  be  terrified  to  such 
a  wonderful  extent  as  I  would  never  before  have  guessed  possible. 
I  made  an  involuntary  efEort  to  get  out  of  the  chair,  and  then— 
suddenly  became  aware  that  I  was  looking  at  nothing:  while 
taken  up  by  the  confusion  in  my  lungs,  the  outward  things  in  the 
room  had  gone,  and  I  was  "  alone  in  the  dark."  I  felt  a  force  on 
my  arm  (which  did  not  strike  me  as  the  surgeon's  "  hand,"  but  merely 
as  an  external  restraint)  keeping  me  down,  and  this  was  the  last 
straw  which  made  me  give  in,  the  last  definite  thing  (smell,  sound, 
sight,  or  touch)  I  remembered  outside  my  own  body.  Instantly  I 
was  seized  and  overwhelmed  by  the  panic  inside.  I  could  feel 
every  air-cell  struggling  spasmodically  against  an  awful  pressure. 
In  their  struggle  they  seemed  to  tear  away  from  one  another  in  all 
directions,  and  there  was  universal  racking  torture,  while  meantime 
the  common  foe,  in  the  shape  of  this  iron  pressure,  kept  settling 
down  with  more  and  more  irresistible  might  into  every  nook  and 
crevice  of  the  scene.  My  consciousness  was  now  about  thia:  I  was 
not  aware  of  anjrthing  but  an  isolated  scene  of  torture,  pervaded  by 
a  hitherto  unknown  sense  of  terror  (and  by  what  I  have  since  learnt 
is  called  "  the  unity  of  consciousness : "  this  never  deserted  the 
scene,  even  down  to  the  very  last  inaudible  heart-beat).  Yet  I  call 
it  a  "scene,"  because  I  recognized  some  different  parts  of  my  body, 
and  felt  that  the  pain  in  one  part  was  not  the  same  as  that  in 
another.  Meanwhile,  along  with  the  increased  intensity  of  convul- 
sion in  my  lungs,  an  element  of  noise  had  sprung  up.  A  chaotic 
roaring  ran  through  my  brain,  innumerable  drums  began  to  beat  far 
inside  my  ear,  till  the  confusion  presently  came  to  a  monstrous 
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tbadding,  every  thud  of  wliicli  wounded  me  lite  . 
repeatedly  on  the  same  spot.         •         •         • 

From  thia  stage  my  lunga  ceased  to  occupy  roe,  and  I  forget  how 
the  struggle  finished.  There  was  a  sense  of  eoicparative  rtlicf  that, 
at  any  rate,  one  force  was  vietorioiis,  and  the  distraction  over ;  the 
strange  large  fright  that  had  seized  ine  so  entirely  when  I  felt 
myseU  ensnared  into  dark  soSocation  was  now  gone  also,  and  there 
was  only  left  the  huge  thudding  at  ray  ears,  and  the  terribly 
impetuous  stroke  of  my  heart.  The  thudding  gradually  got  less 
acutely  painful,  and  less  loud ;  I  remember  a  recognition  of  satis- 
faction that  one  more  fearful  disturbance  was  gone.  But,  while  the 
thunder  in  my  ear  was  thus  growing  duller,  all  of  a  sudden  my 
heart  sprang  out  with  a  more  vivid  flash  of  sensation  than  any  of 
those  previous  ones.  The  force  of  an  express  engine  was  straining 
there,  and  like  a  burning  ball  it  leapt  from  side  to  side,  faster  and 
faster,  hitting  me  with  such  a  superhuman  earnestness  that  I  felt 
each  time  as  U  the  iron  had  entered  my  sonl,  and  it  was  all  over  with 
me  for  ever.  (Not  that "  I "  was  now  any  more  than  this  burning- 
hot  heart  and  the  walled  space  in  which  it  was  making  its  strokes : 
the  rest  of  "  me "  bad  gone  unobserved  out  of  focus.)  Every 
stroke  produced  exquisite  pain  on  the  flesh  against  which  it  beat 
glowing,  and  there  was  a  radiation,  as  from  a  molten  lump  of  metal 
Between  enclosures.  Presently  the  unbearable  Iieat  got  less,  and 
there  was  nothing  remaining  except  a  pendulous  movement, 
Blackening  speed,  and  not  painfuL  Of  nothing  beyond  was  I 
conscious  but  this  warm  body  vibrating :  not  a  aingle  other  part  of 
mo  was  left,  and  there  was  not  a  single  other  movement  of  any  sort 
to  attract  my  attention.  A  fading  sense  of  infinite  leisure  at  last, 
in  a  dreamy  inaudible  air;  then  all  was  hashed  out  of  notice. 

*  *  There  was  the  breaking  of  a  silence  that  might  have 
been  going  on  for  ever  in  the  utterly  dark  air.  An  undisturbed 
empty  qniet  was  everywhere,  except  that  a  stupid  presence  lay  like 
a  heavy  introsion  aomtwhere, — a  blotch  on  the  calm.  This  blotch 
became  more  inharmonious,  more  distinctly  leaden ;  it  was  a  heavier 
pressure, — it  is  actually  intruding  fnrther.^and  before  almost  there 
vaa  time  to  wonder  feebly  how  disagreeable  was  this  interruption 
of  untroubled  quiet,  it  had  loomed  out  as  something  unspeakably 
cmel  and  woeful.  For  a  bit  there  was  nothing  more  than  this 
profoundly  cruel  presence,  and  my  recognition  *  of  it.  It  seemed 
nnutterably  monstrous  in  its  nature, -and  I  felt  it  like  some  super- 
humau  injustice ;  but  so  entire  had  been  the  still  rest  all  round 
before  its  shadow  troubled  me,  that  1  had  no  notion  of  making  the 
faintost  remonstrance.  *  •  •  It  got  worse.  •  •  • 
Just  as  the  cmelty  and  injustice  became  so  unbearable  that  I  hardly 
*  If  there  i*cr«  >  noun  belonging  lo  Ibc  verb  "  To  be  awire  of,"  like 
*■  recf^ilion  "  U>  "  recogui/o,"  it  woulJ  b«  thu  one  to  use  bert 
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could  take  it  in,  suddenly  it  came  ont  a  massive,  pnlsatxngfn, 
and  I  was  all  over  one  tender  wound,  with  this  dense  pain  probii| 
me  to  my  deepest  depths.  I  felt  one  sympathetic  body  of  akm& 
and  at  each  probe  of  the  pain  every  single  atom  was  forced  hj  i 
tremendous  pressure  into  all  the  rest,  while  everyone  of  them  v« 
acutely  tender,  and  shrank  from  the  wound— only  there  was  nowheic 
to  shrink.  A  little  before,  I  had  merely /elt  the  cmel  element,  ii 
helpless  passivity ;  now,  a  still  more  crushing  probe  came;  for  a 
instant  it  forced  ail  my  atoms  into  one  solid  steel-mass  of  intentt 
agony — then,  when  things  couldn't  go  much  further,  and  all  mvl 
be  over,  a  sense  of  reaction  emerged;  there  was  a  loosening,  audi 
was  urged  into  relief  by  uttering  from  my  very  depths,  what  seemed 
not  so  much  ^at  first)  a  piteous  remonstrance  as  a  piteous  ^expres* 
ion  "  (like  an  imitation)  of  the  pain :  in  fact,  the  sense  of  woe  had  got 
also  ouUide,  and  I  heard  it,  a  very  low,  infinitely  gennine,  moii. 
*  *  The  next  second  there  was  a  change :  hiUierto  it  had  beet 
pain  partout — now  there  came  a  quick  concentration,  the  painaUm 
together  (like  quicksilver),  and  I  suddenly  was  aware  that  it  wm 
(localized)  up  on  the  right ;  while,  simultaneously  with  this  lecogni- 
tion  of  locaHty,  a  feeling  of  incipient  resistance  t>^^an  to  be  in  otkt 
parts  (not  that  I  felt  them  except  just  as  other  parts)  of  me  from 
Which  the  pain  had  receded.  The  pain  itself  was  no  less  intense 
rather  more  vivid,  only  I  seemed  to  take  it  in  a  more  /tve/y  manner: 
iny  uttering  of  a  moan  was  no  longer  a  mere  f aithfol  representatioi 
out  into  the  air  of  what  was  inside  me,  but  I  had  a  slight  sense  d 
making  an  appeal  for  sympathy :  to  whom  or  to  what  I  did  not  know, 
for  there  was  no  one  or  anything  there.  I  was  just  going  to  utte' 
a  yet  louder  moan — as  a  fresh  fearful  imposition  of  TOrce  plunged 
into  me — when,  there  in  front  of  me,  to  the  le/i  of  my  pain,  wii 
that  girl,  with  those  lovely  ankles,  and  the  gracefol  Sngari  brom 
stockings.  *  *  x  felt,  as  distinctly  as  if  some  had  told  me 
aloud,  that  I  would  not  make  any  cry,  that  it  was  not  the  thing. 

Now  came  an  agonizing  cold  wrench,  and  two  or  three  more 
successively,  in  such  a  hideously  rough  fashion,  that  the  girl  went 
and  everything  was  tortured  out  of  me  but  the  darkness  and  tbe 
gigantic  racking  swajdng  torture  which  was  excraciating  my  riglit 
side.  An  iron  force  like  a  million-horsepower  had  hold  of  me,  and 
I  was  being  pulled  upwards  and  out  of  where  I  was,  while  t  myself 
seemed  another  million-horsepower  which  would  not  be  pulled:  tlie 
pain  was  something  to  be  remembered.  But  up  I  came,  the  daik- 
ness  got  denser  (I  went  so  fast) ;  it  was  vibrating,  the  dense  agoaj 
vibrated  faster;  /was  quivering,  struggling,  kicking  out;  cvoy- 
thing  was  a  convulsion  of  torture,  my  head  seemed  to  come  to  the 
surface,  a  glimpse  of  light  and  air  broke  on  the  darknesSy  roioei 
came  through  to  me,  and  words;  I  recognized  that  a  **  tooth  **  waf 
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being  slowly  twisted  out  of  my  jaw,  then  I  groaned  imploringly,  in 
true  earthly  style,  as  if  this  was  too  much,  and  I  ought  to  be  let 
alone  now  I  was  getting  my  **  head "  out ;  then  I  swallowed  in 
air,  made  an  exertion  with  my  "  chest,"  found  my  "  arms  "  were 
pressing  something  hard,  grasped  the  '^  chair,"  and  pushed  myself 
up  out  in  bewildered  light,  just  as  the  dentist  threw  away  the 
second  right  molar  from  the  upper  jaw. 

Concerning  this  account  it  may  be  remarked,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  higher  consciousness  seems  not  to  have  been  wholly 
abolished  ;  since  there  remained  certain  emotions  and  certain  most 
general  ideas  of  relation  to  objective  agents.  On  the  other  hand 
it  i§  to  be  doubted  whether  the  partial  consciousness  which  the 
narrator  had  during  ansesthesia,  is  not,  in  the  description,  eked  out 
in  some  measure  by  the  ideas  of  his  recovered  consciousness  carried 
back  to  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  clear  that  certain 
components  of  consciousness  disappeared  and  others  became 
extremely  vague,  while  a  remainder  continued  tolerably  distinct. 
And  there  is  much  significance  in  the  relations  among  them  : — 
1.  There  ceased  earliest  the  sensations  derived  from  the  special 
senses ;  then  the  impression  of  force  acting  on  the  body  from 
without ;  and,  simultaneously,  there  ceased  the  consciousness  of 
external  space-relations.  2.  There  remained  a  vague  sense  of  rela- 
tive position  within  the  body ;  which,  gradually  fading,  left  at  last 
only  a  sense  of  those  space-relations  implied  by  consciousness  of  the 
hearths  pulsations.  3.  And  this  cluster  of  related  sensations 
produced  by  the  hearths  action,  finally  constituted  the  only  remain- 
ing distinct  portion  of  the  Ugo,  4.  In  the  returning  consciousness 
we  note  first  a  sense  of  pressure  somewhere :  there  was  no  con- 
sciousness of  space-relations  within  the  body.  5.  The  consciousness 
of  this  was  not  a  cognition  proper.  In  an  accompanying  letter  my 
correspondent  says  of  it : — '*  *  Kecognition '  seems  to  imply  install- 
ation in  some  previously-formed  concept  (talking  in  the  Kantian 
way),  and  this  is  just  what  was  710/  the  case : "  that  is,  consciousness 
was  reduced  to  a  state  in  which  there  was  not  that  classing  of 
states  which  constitutes  thought  6.  The  pain  into  which  the 
pressure  was  transformed  was  similarly  universal  instead  of  locaL 
7.  When  the  pain  became  localized,  its  position  in  space  was 
vague :  it  was  '^  up  on  the  right."  8.  Concerning  the  apparition 
of  "  the  girl,"  which,  as  my  correspondent  remarks,  seems  to  have 
occurred  somewhat  out  of  the  probable  order,  he  says,  in  a  letter : 
— "I  did  not  recognize  her  *  under  any  concept' — what  I  saw 
seemed  to  be  almost  unassisted  intuition  in  the  Kantian  sense." 
9.  The  localization  of  the  pain  was  at  first  the  least  possible — the 
consciousness  was  of  that  part  versus  all  other  parts  unlocalized. 

These  experiences  famish  renuirkable  verifications  of  certain 
4d 
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doctrines  set  f  ortli  in  this  work.  This  de^radxtion  of  conscionsneas 
by  cUoroform,  Bboliahiug  first  the  higher  faculties  and  descending 
f^sdoally  to  ihe  lowest,  ma;  be  considered  as  reversing  that 
ascendiiur  genesis  of  consciousness  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
course  o?  evolution ;  and  the  stages  of  descent  may  be  taken  as 
ehowinft,  in  opposite  order,  the  stages  of  ascent.  It  is  significant, 
therefore,  that  impressions  from  tbe  ^»ecial  senses  ceasing  early, 
leave  behind  as  the  last  impression  derived  from  without,  the  sense 
of  outer  force  conceived  as  opposed  by  inner  resistance ;  for  this  we 
saw  to  be  the  primordial  element  of  consciousness.  (§347.)  Again, 
the  fact  that  the  conscioasnesB  of  ejtemal  space  disappearied  simnl- 
taneously  with  the  consciousness  of  external  force,  answers  to  the 
conclusion  drawn  that  space-ideas  are  built  out  of  experiences  of 
resistant  positions,  the  relations  among  which  are  measured  by 
sensations  of  muscnlsr  effort  (g  g  343,  348.)  Further  there  is 
meaning  in  the  fact  that  a  vague  sense  of  relative  position  within 
the  body  survived ;  since  we  concluded  that  by  mutual  exploration 
there  is  gained  that  knowledge  of  the  relations  smong  the  parts 
of  the  body,  which  gives  measures  through  which  the  developed 
knowledge  of  suTTOiinding  space  is  reacheiL  (g  g  344,  S4fi.)  Onca 
more  we  get  evidence  thst  the  £ffo  admits  of  being  progressively 
shorn  of  its  higher  components,  until,  finally,  the  acnsatioiis  pro- 
duced by  the  beating  of  the  heart,  remain  alone  to  constitute  the 
conscious  self :  showing  in  the  first  place,  that  the  conscious  self 
at  any  moment  is  really  compounded  of  all  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness, preaentstive  snd  representative,  then  existing  (§  319),  and 
showing  in  the  second  place,  that  it  admits  of  being  simplified 
so  far  as  to  lose  most  of  the  elements  composing  the  conGciousneea 
of  corporeal  existence.  Whence  it  is  inferable  that  self-conscious- 
ness Degius  as  a  mere  rudiment  consieting  of  present  sensations, 
without  past  or  future.  Lastly,  we  have  the  striking  testimony 
that  there  exists  a  form  of  consciousness  lower  than  that  which 
the  lowest  kind  of  thought  shows  us.  The  simplest  intellectual 
act  implies  the  knowing  something  as  such  or  such — implies  the 
consciousness  of  it  as  hke  something  previously  experienced,  or, 
otherwise,  as  belonging  to  a  certain  dass  of  experiences.  But  we 
here  get  evidence  of  a  stsge  so  low  that  a  received  impression 
remains  in  consciousness  nnclasscd ;  there  is  a  passive  reception 
of  it,  and  an  absence  of  the  activity  required  to  know  it  as  sacb 
or  such. 
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NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  VIII.  OF  PABT  IV. 

In  his  Principles  of  Mental  Physiology,  Dr.  Carpenter,  refer- 
ring to  the  doctrine  of  mental  evolution  as  caused  by  the  inherited 
effects  of  experiences,  developed  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  says : — 

'*  But  it  has  been  distinctly  foreshadowed  as  regards  the  Instincts  of  animals 
(which  arc  only  lower  forms  of  Man's  intellectual  Intuitions)  by  Sir  John 
Sebright,  Mr.*  T.  A.  Knight,  and  M.  Roulin ;  of  whose  observations  a  summary 
has  been  given  by  the  Writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  January,  1878. 
♦  ♦  ♦  And  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Editions  of  his  ^  Human  Physiology,* 
published  respectively  in  1852  and  1866,  the  Writer  had  distinctly  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  Cerebrum  of  Man  g^H>iM  to  the  modes  of  thought  in  which 
it  is  Jiabiiually  exercised;  and  t/iat  such  modifications  %n  its  structure  are 
transmissible  hereditarily.  ♦  *  ♦  lie  here  refers  to  this  fact,  merely  to  show 
that  the  general  doctrine  above  enunciated  *  *  *  is  much  older  than  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer.*** 

Communications  to  which  the  above  passage  led,  disclosed  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Carpenter  had  not  read  this  work ;  but  had,  as  I 
understood,  purposely  refrained  from  doing  so.  I  pointed  out  to 
him  the  difference  between  the  proposition  that  transmitted  mental 
modifications  produce  varieties  of  mental  faculty  within  the  limits 
of  a  species  ;  and  the  proposition  that  Mind,  in  all  its  faculties,  is 
produced  by  transmissions  of  such  modifications  through  all  the 
successions  of  species  during  the  evolution  of  life  upon  the  Earth. 
After  obtaining  from  Dr.  Carpenter  the  admission  that  this  latter 
proposition  had  not  even  been  entertained  (much  less  elaborated 
into  a  system)  by  those  be  names,  I  concluded  that  he  would,  in 
his  next  edition,  alter  the  above  statement.  He  has  not  done 
this,  however  ;  and  therefore,  somewhat  reluctantly,  I  must  myself 
point  out  the  grave  misrepresentations  it  embodies. 

Manifestly  no  one  can  entertain  the  belief  that  the  pscyhical 
powers  of  all  creatures  have  arisen  by  evolution,  without  tacitly  or 
avowedly  committing  himself  to  the  belief  that  their  physical  struc- 
tures have  arisen  by  evolution.  Dr.  Carpenter  is  fully  aware  that 
in  1855,  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  the 
"  development-hypothesis,"  as  it  was  then  commonly  called,  was 
repudiated  by  men  of  science,  as  well  as  by  the  world  at  large ; 
and  further,  that  any  one  who  held  it  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule 
of  the  scientific.  He  does  not  allege  that  those  he  names  believed  it ; 
much  less  gave  a  public  adhesion  to  it.  Yet  now,  in  the  above 
passage,  he  asserts  that  he  and  others  had  enunciated  in  a  general 
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way,  the  doctrine  elaborated  in  this  work :  they  avowed  a  conclu- 
sion the  necessary  premises  of  which  they  did  not  admit ! 

Either  Dr.  Carpenter  is  still  in  the  position  of  not  having  read 
this  work,  or  he  has  read  it  since  the  time  above  referred  to.  If  he 
has  not  road  it,  then  it  is  strange  that  he  shoald  undertake  to 
correct  the  impressions  of  "younger  readers,"  concerning  the 
relation  between  its  views  and  the  views  previously  held  (see 
Contemporary  Review^  for  February,  1876).  If  he  has  read  it,  tnen 
it  is  even  more  strange  that  he  should  persist  in  the  above  state- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  he  must  have  become  aware  that  the  facts 
and  inferences  named  by  him,  as  current  before  this  work  was 
written,  are  referred  to  in  this  work  as  familiar — are  taken  as 
established  (6  180,  in  edition  of  1855);  not  propounded  as  new. 
In  the  secona  place,  he  must  have  seen  that  these  f act^  and  infer- 
ences are  used  as  part  of  my  data — that  my  reasonings  begin 
where  the  reasonings  he  names  leave  off.  And  yet  having  seen 
this,  he  identifies  the  theory  that  mental  modifications  within  the 
limits  of  a  species  are  producible  by  inherited  effects  of  experiences, 
with  the  theory  that  the  genesis  of  all  mental  faculties,  down 
to  forms  of  thought,  have  been  thus  produced.  He  alleges  pre- 
vious currency  of  the  "  general  doctrine."  It  seems  to  me  that 
his  ideas  of  general  and  special  are  no  less  remarkable  than  his  idea 
of  identity.  The  proposition  that  such  changes  of  dog-nature  as 
a  pointer's  habits  show,  arise  by  inherited  mental  modifications, 
would  commonly  be  thought  a  special  proposition  ;  while  the 
proposition  that  by  inherited  modifications  there  has  been  an  evol- 
ution of  Mind  in  all  its  modes,  from  reflex  action  up  to  abstract 
reason  and  moral  sentiment,  would  commonly  be  thought  a  general 
proposition.  But  Dr.  Carpenter  thinks  the  contrary.  Doubtless, 
in  pursuance  of  the  same  view,  he  regards  the  doctrine  that  pigeons 
and  other  domestic  animals  may  have  their  structures  modified  by 
selection,  as  a  **  general "  one ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Darwin, 
that  all  structures  of  all  animals  are  caused  by  natural  selection, 
as  a  special  one.  For  the  two  cases  are  perfectly  similar.  Between 
the  idea  that  structural  changes  are  producible  within  the  limits  of 
a  species  by  selection,  and  the  idea  that  all  organization  is  thus 
producible,  there  is  a  relation  exactly  parallel  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  idea  that  the  instincts  of  a  species  may  be  changed  by 
inherited  effects  of  experiences,  and  the  idea  that  all  mental  or- 
ganization is  producible  by  the  inherited  effects  of  experiences. 

Hence,  we  may  expect  that  when  next  Dr.  Carpenter  refers  to 

the  hypothesis  of  "  natural  selection,"  he  will  point  out  that  it  had 

been  distinctly  foreshadowed  by  Sir  John  Sebright,  Mr.  Youatt,  and 

Athen ;  and  after  quoting  passages  from  their  writings,  will  remark 

^  does  80  ^  ODierely  to  show  that  the  general  doctrine  "  ^*  is 

Mr.  Ijarwin. 
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